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PKEFACE. 


Students  of  Political  Economy  are  more  often  tVie  old  than  the 
young ;  and  more  largely  those  who  have  already  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  its  ma,stery,  than  those  to  whom  the  effort  is 
new.  I  am  satisfied  that  what  both  classes  desire  is  an  extended 
hut  convenient  rejKJSitory  of  accessible  faets,  avoiding  dogma  and 
abstraction,  but  allowing  human  experience  and  history  to  con- 
vey their  own  lesson.  In  the  work  of  teachbg  Political  Econo- 
my to  young  men,  I  found  their  perceptions  generally  keener 
than  their  test-books  were  adapted  to  satisfy.  StUl  more,  in 
responding  to  the  innumerable  inquiries  made  of  an  economic 
daily  journalist,  I  have  discovered  that  the  people  couid  not  find 
in  the  books  of  current  discussion  of  economic  theories  any 
answers  whatever  to  the  practical  questions  on  which  they  sought 
light.  Or  if  the  questions  were  answered  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  answer  in  many  cases  was  false,  partial,  or  obscure. 
Instead  of  tlie  book  being  above  the  student  or  the  inquiring 
public,  it  was  either  below,  or  urelevant  to  both.  I  have  there- 
fore assumed  in  preparing  this  book  that  society  contains  no  fact 
or  feature  which  its  I'eader  will  not  fully  comprehend  if  the 
story  be  told  clearly  and  simply.  I  have  tried  to  do  only  this.  I 
trust  my  work  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  students  of  Political 
Economy  in  this  and  other  lands,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  fairly 
reflects  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  the  wisdom  of  nations,  the 
views  of  practical  men  and  men  of  affaire— for  these  get  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  things. 

The  fundamental  view  of  economics  which  may  be  s^d  to 
inspire  and  give  structure  to  the  boob,  is  that  to  be  true  or  useful 
economic  science  must  be  no  longer  destructive  but  construc- 
tive. It  must  study  to  explain  how  things  actually  are,  before 
plunging  into  the  question  whether  they  are  as  they  ought  to  be. 
In  doing  this  it  must  make  appreciative  exposition  precede  criti- 
cism. The  history  of  the  battle  must  first  be  given  before  the 
generals  who  led  in  it  are  court-martialled  and  shot.  Political 
Economy  has  thus  far  been  conducted  in  a  way  that  mak^  it  a 
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body  of  fault-finding'  and  carpinij;-  h\,  men  innocent  of  auy  con- 
nection with  government  and  hut  ^liglitlj  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, as  to  the  effect  of  that  legialatitm  whose  responsibilities 
they  have  never  borne,  upon  that  mdustiy  toward  which  they 
maintain  a  parasitic  rather  than  a  controlhng-  relation. 

However  political  economiati  may  seek  to  dodge  it  by  their 
definitions,  Political  Economy  is  a  criticism  upon  statesmanship, 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  any  thing.  They  may  say  it  is  a 
"  science  of  sales  "  only,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  political 
nature  about  it;  that  it  has  been  wrongly  named;  that  it  should 
be  called  Cataila«tics,  or  Plutology,  or  the  like.  But  to  this  the 
statesmen  may  reply:  "  Why,  then,  do  you  bore  us  with  it?  We 
have  no  time  to  do  more  tlian  acquaint  ourselves  with  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  have  a  bearing  upon  government. 
You  say  yours  has  not.  If  your  science  is  that  of  selling  and 
exchanging,  go  on  with  your  didactical  exposition  of  swapping 
and  trading.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  us  than  a  treatise  on 
weaving  or  spinning." 

In  fact  the  men  who  define  Political  Economy  as  a  "  science 
of  sales"  mean  thereby  that  it  is  a  science  which  teaches  that  the 
right  of  individuals  to  make  sales  is  superior  to  the  right  of 
government  to  affect  in  any  manner  by  legislation  the  nature  or 
quality  of  the  sales  they  shall  make.  Tliey  show  this  palpably 
by  filling  their  volumes  and  speeches  with  complaints  tiiat  gov- 
ernment is  interfering  with  sales.  Not  a  line  of  Perry,  MiU,  or 
Sumner  is  free  from  this  complaint.  Hence  their  definition  of 
Political  Economy  is  annulled  by  the  quality  of  the  thing  they 
put  forth  as  being  Political  Economy.  That  is  a  critique  on  the 
relation  of  government  to  sales.  If  it  were  scientific  in  its  quality, 
it  would  not  be  a  science  of  sales,  but  a  science  of  the  relations 
which  government  sustains  to  sales.  This  restores  the  name 
"  Political "  to  their  "Economy."  This  restoration  they  can  not 
escape  except  by  letting  government  entirely  alone.  When  the 
teachers  of  the  "sales"  school  begin  by  saying  "it  is  none  of  our 
business  as  economists  wiiether  the  government  interferes  with 
trade  or  industry  or  not  ;  our  sole  duty  is  to  teach  the  principles 
on  which  trade  and  industry  will  proceed  after  government  shall 
have  adopted  such  interferences  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  industrial  mass  will  adapt  itself  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government";  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  have 
the  i-ight  ia  reduce  the  terms  of  their  definition  to  those  of  a  sci- 
ence of  sales  only,  with  which  government  has  nothing  to  do. 
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The  true  logic  of  LaisscK  F;iire  will  only  be  reached  when  that 
Political  Economy,  which  consists  in  teaching  that  government 
and  sales  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  shall  manifest  at 
least  its  sincerity,  by  conceding  in  advance  that  the  expounders  of 
sales  have  no  opinion  whatever  concerning  the  functions  of 
government.  But  so  longas,  under  pretence  of  teaching  a  science 
of  sales  only,  they  in  fact  purport  to  convert  their  teaching  into  a 
complaint  against  all  action  of  government  that,  interferes  with 
sales,  lessening  them  in  one  direction  and  promoting  them  in 
another,  they  are  bound  to  b^n  by  an  exposition  of  government 
itself;  for  peradventure  the  right  of  the  individual  to  sell  may  by 
possihility  be  subordinate,  as  a  fact  in  social  science,  to  the  right 
of  governments  to  regulate  sales.  It  may  even  appear  that  much 
of  the  economic  value  of  the  individual's  right  to  sell  may  depend 
on  the  fidelity  with  which  government  shall  govern  his  sales. 

But  supposing  the  contrary  to  be  true,  the  sales  school  can  not 
teach  it  to  be  so  without  teaching  the  functions  of  government, 
and  the  instant  they  do  this  they  cease  to  be  a  "  sales  "  school. 
Political  Economy  passes  from  a  science  of  sales  into  a  science  of 
the  relation  between  government  and  sales. 

Apprehending  that  Political  Economy  must  needs  teach  the 
functions  of  government  concerning  industry  it  next  follows  that 
the  economist  must  no  longer  be  a  member  of  a  mere  sect  of  anti- 
government  critics.  Political  Economy  can  not  attain  its  true 
dignity,  as  a  scientific  expositor  of  the  relations  of  government 
to  industry,  so  long  as  the  statesmen  of  the  world  monopolize  the 
ability  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  things  in  a  way  that  is 
practicable,  while  the  economists  indulge  in  the  mere  imagina- 
tive occupation  of  theorizing  in  the  subjunctive  mood  as  to  how 
they  miglit,  could,  would,  or  should  be.  It  is  time  that  the  econo- 
mists of  every  country  had  ceased  to  be  a  sect  antagonizing  the 
statesmen ;  especially  is  it  time  that  the  economists  of  America, 
France,  and  Germany  had  ceased,  in  antagonizing  the  statesmen 
of  their  own  country,  to  fall  into  a  species  of  disloyal  alliance 
with  the  statesmen  of  countries  whose  economic  interests  may 
not  he  in  harmony,  in  certain  important  and  vital  respects,  with 
their  own. 

A  second  fundamental  idea  of  this  book  is  that  nations  are  col- 
lective persons,  having  each  its  individuality  and  its  career  to 
pursue,  in  a  certain  l(^cal  continuity  with  those  antecedents 
which  have  brought  it  where  it  is,  and  hence  that  any  given 
economic  expedient,  to  be  understood,  must  be  studied  in    the 
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light  of  tlie  antecedent  career  of  the  nation  adopting  it.  An  im- 
port duty  of  $1.35  per  pound,  or  say  1300  percent.,  on  cigars,  oran 
enactment  prohibiting  the  domestic  cultivation  of  tobacco — both 
of  which  exist  in  England,  and  are  deemed  wise,  by  wise  men- 
would  not  even  address  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  an 
American  for  calm  consideration.  Tlie  duty  would  here  be  too 
preposterous  to  he  proposed,  and  the  enactment  could  not  be 
passed  at  all  by  virtue  of  any  power  with  wliich  om-  national 
government  is  clothed  by  the  written  constitution.  It  is  as  im- 
possible of  adoption  in  America  as  Herod's  decree  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents  would  be  of  imitation  by  one  of  ourCollectors 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Hence  to  assume  that  in  acolJege  class  room 
the  enactment  of  a  duty  of  6s.  sterling  on  cigars,  or  the  pi-ohibition 
of  tlie  cultivation  of  tobacco,  can  be  discussed  on  the  cosmopolitan 
plane,  without  recognizing  nations  as  distinct  integral  persons, 
having  each  its  career  determined  largely  by  its  pecuHar  antece- 
dents, b  to  incapacitate  ourselves  wholly  for  the  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  the  subject.  The  revenue  legislation  of  England 
is  no  better  adapted  to  any  such  cosmopolitan  tests  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  Its  tobacco  taxes,  its  exemption  of  land  and 
capital  from  direct  taxation,  its  policy  of  t^gression  among  the 
barbarian  ra*es  in  behalf  of  its  manufactures  and  its  export  trade, 
are  aU  as  impossible  in  our  national  economy  as  its  conquest  of 
India,  its  nobility,  or  its  church  establishment.  Hence,  to  talcea 
simple  act  of  legislation  concerning  one  point,  a  duty  on  wool  for 
instance,  and  discuss  it  as  if  were  the  same  thing  in  one  country 
as  in  another,  is  not  to  discuss  it  at  all.  Countries  must  be  studied 
like  careers,  as  continuous  and  consecutive  wholes,  and  to  this 
end  a  little  must  be  known  of  the  organization  and  structure  of 
each  before  we  seek  to  pass  upon  its  conduct.  If  it  have  fins  it 
will  not  climb.  If  it  have  claws  it  may  not  swim.  It  will  obey 
the  innerlaw  of  its  constitution,  he  its  career  long  op  brief. 

Hence,  in  this  work,  the  prominence  given  in  the  chapter  on 
the  State  to  the  quaUty  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  true  inward- 
ness of  political  institutions,  is  in  harmony  with  the  first  funda- 
mental view  above  taken,  that  Political  Economy  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  economic  aspects  of  statesmanship.  But  a  state  is  a 
mechanism,  and  no  two  mechanisms  are  alike.  Each  engineer 
masters  only  his  own  engme.  The  others  would  explode  under 
him.  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  bare  chiefly  and  fairly,  in  discuss- 
ing the  workings  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions, 
those  features  in  both  which  their  own  most  fair-minded  states- 
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men,  either  on  the  one  hand  admire,  or  on  the  other  deplore. 
For  the  people  of  either  country,  so  long  content  with  using  such 
political  machinery  as  they  found  themselves  provided  with  to 
promote  their  material  interests,  may  at  any  moment  find  a  lull  in 
then-  activities,  in  which  to  overhaul  and  seek  even  to  mend  their 
TOlitical  machinery.  Ancestor-worship  forms  but  a  small  part 
of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  people  of  either  country  if 
they  come  to  believe  that  they  can  improve  the  political  mechan- 
ism in  its  actual  vrorkings.  It  has  been  deemed  fitting,  therefore, 
to  make  clear  the  unity  between  the  national  mechanism,  which 
is  after  all  only  the  embodied  people,  and  the  same  people  when 
viewed  in  their  industrial  aspects  as  producers  and  consumers. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  Political  State  and  Industrial  State  ai-e 
companions  on  the  same  road,  but  the  Political  State  is  shown  to 
be  the  apparel  of  which  the  Industrial  Life  of  the  people  is  the 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  certain  policies,  pursued  by  tlie 
governing  powers  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are 
treated  with  an  acerbity  that  thTOws  the  book  out  of  tune  with 
the  statesmanship  of  both  countries.  In  America,  the  drifting 
away  from  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  respect 
to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  President,  and  the  increasingly  auto- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  Pfesidential  ofBce,  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  treated.  In  discussing  economic  feature  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  chief  points  of  criticism  are  the  very  unequal  degree 
in  which  the  various  populations  composing  it  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  friendly  regard  of  Parliament,  and  the  conse- 
quent voluntary  abandonment  of  the  farmers  to  unequal  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries,  after  certain  classes  of  the 
manufacturers,  through  four  centuries  of  proUiction,  had  ceased 
to  need  its  further  continuance.  The  judicious  reader  will  dis- 
cover, and  the  adverse  concede,  that  among  the  truer  and  higher 
statesmenof  the  country  whose  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion may  be  thus  criticised,  some,  of  note,  have  preceded  me  in 
the  utterance  substantially  of  the  views  here  enunciated. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fullness  of  the  indexes  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  order  and  arrangement  adopted,  combined  with  its  ample 
presentation,  in  the  text,  of  the  facts  essential  to  guide  a  judgment 
on  most  economic  issues,  and  in  the  notes,  of  the  views  of  nearly 
all  economists,  may  make  it  convenient  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
that  very  large  number  of  persons  who.  if  amply  supplied  with 
facts,  find  it  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 
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Political  Economy,  so  far  rroiii  Iwiiig  a  dismal  science,  is  fas- 
cinating in  all  its  parts  to  all  who  master  in  any  degree  the  clues 
to  its  right  apprehension.  It  is  even  entertaining  in  the  hands  of 
some,  every  blow  of  whose  Angers  upon  its  strings  evolves  only 
discord  and  misapprehension.  In  its  fairer  spirit  and  fuller 
apprehension  it  will  become  the  mediator  between  all  of  society's 
extremes  of  condition,  race,  and  culture— between  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  virtuous  and  the  crinunU  the  wise  and  the  un- 
learned, the  governors  and  the  governed  and  among  nations, 
between  the  monarchical  and  the  republican  the  debtor  and  the 
creditor,  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  It  reconciles  man  to 
himself  by  acquainting  him  with  hmiself  m  others.  The 
proper  study  of  society  is  society.  No  other  study  cin  be  so 
broad  or  so  enlightening.  I  do  not  with  Jevons  think  it  can  be 
greatly  helped  by  measuring  gains  and  losses  of  pleasurable 
emotion  against  each  other  with  algebraic  signs  and  symbols. 
Nor  with  Mill  can  I  attach  profound  value  to  tenuous  specula- 
tions pervaded  by  metaphysical  subtlety.  Not  with  Senioi  am 
I  prepared  to  dispose  of  conditions  of  society,  past,  present,  or 
futui-e,  wherein  wealth  arises,  of  kinds  that  are  not  exchangeable, 
and  in  modes  that  are  not  due  to  competition,  nor  measurable  in 
coin  values,  which  it  becomes  perhaps  impossible  or  even  criminal 
to  buy  or  sell,  by  saying:  that  they  are  not  economic  conditions, 
and  that  the  society  in  which  they  arise  would  not  be  an  eco- 
nomic world.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  they  arc,  have  been, 
and  may  long  cotitinue  to  be,  a  part  of  actual  society,  govern- 
ment, and  industry,  and  that  they  have  economic  effects.  The 
family,  the  church,  the  state,  the  college,  the  literary,  artistic, 
and  social  world  arc  full  of  priceless  values  that  do  not  arise  by 
competition,  but  exclude  it;  society  is  in  part  organized  and 
held  in  place  by  means  of  these  unpurchasable  values  which  it  is 
proud  to  know  are  not  exchangeable.  They  creaf«  cooperation. 
They  inspire  trust.  They  promote  united  action.  Honor,  Law, 
Patriotism,  Fidelity  are  as  much  parts  of  the  existing  social 
wealth  of  the  world  as  profits,  money,  and  exchange.  Hence,  to 
limit  economic  discussion  to  the  consideration  of  things  that  can 
bo  bought  and  sold  may  be  to  emasculate,  disinspire,  and 
destroy  it. 

Finally  Economic  Science  is  a  continuing  inspiration.  It  can 
only  be  petrified  into  fixity,  after  it  has  lost  its  living  principle. 
As  an  inspiration  it  leads,  but  it  can  not  halt.  Its  future  caji  not 
be  dwarfed  by  recognizing  its  present  state  as  final.     It  must 
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migrate  to  new  fields  of  mstruction  as  the  old  lose  their  interest, 
by  the  same  law  by  which  its  chief  factoid,  profits,  aJid  wa^s 
avoid  tho  declining  rate  of  compensation  in  old  investments,  by 
themselves  passing  on  to  new  efforts,  new  processes,  and  new 
places.  So  Political  Economy  will  find  its  new  rate  of  profit  and 
higher  wage  in  advancing  to  new  forms  of  thought,  new  exposi- 
tions, new  fields  and  themes.  Its  spirit  must  keep  pace  with  the 
march  of  the  industries  and  the  governments.  In  its  present  stage 
of  development  itis  not  unlilie  the  earlysystems  of  placer  mining 
for  gold.  The  one  rule  which  governed  finding  it  was  "  where 
you  find  it,  there  it  is."  In  judging  of  its  value  the  placer  sys- 
tem further  enriches  our  language  with  the  proper  test.  It  is 
"  worth  what  it  pans  out."  The  ore  in  this  book  is  now  ready  to 
be  submitted  to  the  sieve.  The  reader  will  shake  the  sieve  and 
hold  the  pan.  Interested  vitriol  throwers  will  stand  around  and 
express  a  doubt  whether  the  glistening  grains  are  not  pyrites.  If 
so,  let  the  acid  thrower  have  free  fire  at  every  grain.  So  many 
as  remain  will  be  the  fine  gold  of  commerce  and  of  nations. 
PoTTcn  Bdiij>iko,  New  Yort,  May  1,  IB88. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCOPE  AKD  METHOD. 

1.  Definitions.— Philosophy  is,  in  its  root-ideas,  the  love  or 
pursuit  of  wisdom.  In  modern  usage  it  is  the  body  of  principles 
which  give  logical  coherency  and  harmony  to  science,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  body  of  facts  constituting  the  science  or  branch 
of  Imowledge  from  whicVi  tlie  principles  are  deduced.  An  eco- 
nomic philosophy  would  consist  of  the  logical,  coherent  and  har- 
monious body  of  principles  which  had  been  deduced  from  a  suffi- 
cient observation,  collation  and  comparison  of  economic  facts. 

The  body  of  economic  faets  would  be,  if  systematically  arranged 
and  classified,  tlie  science.  The  body  of  principles  which  give  logi- 
cal coherency  and  harmony  to  these  facts,  would  be  the  philosophy. 
The  application  of  these  principles  and  facts  to  any  economic  pur- 
pose would  be  the  art  or  practice  of  economy.  Economy  consists 
in  getting  away  from  poverty  and  toward  wealth,  whether  it  is 
attained  by  diminution  of  expenditure  or  increased  production. 
It  may  occur  to  an  individual,  to  society,  or  to  the  state. 

The  term  Political  Economy  has  been  applied  indifferently  to 
the  science,  the  philosophy  and  the  art  of  economy,  whether  as 
practiced  by  individuals,  by  society,  or  by  the  state. 

It  has  the  convenience  which  arises  from  its  capacity  to  take 
on  several  meanings.  As  most  of  these  meanings  will  in  turn 
form  the  topic  of  this  treatise,  it  would  be  in  no  way  improper  to 
be  content  with  the  general  name.  Political  Economy.  As  that 
name,  by  reason  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  has 
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ceased  to  be  a  precise  desi^iatioii  of  doctrine,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  say  that  among  the  various  works  which  are  oflered  to 
the  public  on  Pohtical  Economy,  the  present  aims  particularly  to 
present  the  outlines  of  the  economic  philosophy  of  existing 
society,  industry  and  government. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  philosophy  in  its  outlines,  so  many 
fa«fs  are  necessary,  that  to  many  readers  it  may  seem  more  sci- 
entific than  philosophical— more  an  array  of  facts  than  a  study  of 
principles. 

If,  however,  this  book  successfully  explains  society  to  itself, 
vindicating  its  economic  methods  at  the  bar  of  its  conscience,  then 
it  is  conceived  its  scientifie  quality  is  subordinate  to  its  philo- 
sophic—its facts  are  less  important  than  its  sociodocy.  If  it  helps 
man  to  know  himself,  in  his  three  relations,  as  a  unit  of  society, 
as  a  worker  in  business,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  its  moral  aim 
rises  far  above  its  scientific ;  yet  tliis  difference  of  aim  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  field  in  which  our  discussions  iie  is  identi- 
cal with  that  which  has  so  long  and  by  so  many  been  designated 
"  Political  Economy  "  that  it  would  be  an  imavailing  affectation 
to  attempt  to  change  the  name. 

Political  Economy  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  Government  to  the 
peopleas  respects  their  social  well-being,  and  of  the  natural  laws, 
principles  and  truths  which  apply  to  society  as  an  organization 
that  subsists  by  material  means,  growing  if  they  are  supplied  and 
dying  if  tliey  are  withheld.* 
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The  broadest  law  of  being,  of  which  every  plant,  animal  and 
mind  are  alike  illustrations,  is  that  growth  arises  from  an  ability 
in  the  individual  to  assimilate  nutrition  in  excess  of  its  expendi- 
ture. This  is  equivalent  to  making  a  profit  out  of  its  environ- 
ment. A  person  walking  through  a  forest,  which  ia  a  city  of 
vegetation,  where  tree-life  is  forced  against  itself  most  compactly, 
oteerves' that  all  but  the  outer  and  top  limbs  die  for  want  of  light. 
They  cannot  make  a  pi-ofit  out  of  their  environment  sufficient  to 
supply  their  waste.     Tlie  grass  in  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the 

Senty  C.  Carta  "aja : 
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id  therefore  the  last  to  obtain  development,  or  all, 
too,  it  ia  the  only  one  that  alTecta  the  InlerestB  of  men,  their  feelinga,  passions,  preju- 
dices, and  tlieref  ore  the  one  in  which  It  Is  moat  dllHcnl  t  Ui  find  men  collectlnE  facts  with 
the  sole  Tiew  to  dednee  from  them  the  knowledee  thej  »re  CBloulated  to  aflorfl."— Siw. 
ad.  Cond.,  by  MsKeita,pp.  47,  37,  33. 

Fau,etlt  (Henry)  aay  a ;  "  Political  economy  ia  concerned  with  those  prlociplea  wh.ch 
i^nlate  the  prodncUon,  the  diatribuUon,  and  tlie  esehauge  of  wealth. "—JWonifolcjriw. 

Earn.. p.  4. 

BMfioJC'HarmoniBaot  Political  Eoonomy,"by  Frederick  Bastiat,  by  StirlinB,  p. 
6V),eayB;  "The  aiibject  of  political  economy  is  man.  But  It  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  range  o(  human  affairs.  The  science  ot  morale  has  appropriated  all  that  comeB 
within  the  attractive  regions  of  ajmpathy  — the  reltgioua  eentiment,  paternal  and 
mattmal  tendemeas,  filial  piety,  love,  friendaliip,  patriotism,  charity,  politeneaa.  To 
political  economy  is  left  only  the  cold  domain  of  personal  mtereeC  This  ia  onjuatly 
forjtotten  when  economic  science  is  reproached  witH  wanlInK  the  charm  and  unction 
ofmorals.  How  canit  he  otherwise?  Dispute  Its  right  to  eiiateneeaa  a  acience,  hot 
don't  force  11  K.  counlflrf  elt  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be.  If  hnman  traneactions  whieh 
have  wealth  for  llieir  object  are  vast  euoi^h,  complicated  enougl 
for  a  special  science,  leave  to  it  Its  own  atliactionB,  such  aa  Ihey  s 
to  apeak  ot  men's  mteresta  in  the  language  of  sentiment.  ,  ,  .  Takea  lyre  and 
chant  such  themeel  As  well  mlghtLamarUneHnghia  odes  with  thaaid  of  tbeLoga- 
rlthm  tables!" 

Benry  Qeorge  ("  Progreas  and  Poverty,"  Lovell's  euition,  p.  13),  saye :  "  Thia  asso. 
elation  of  poverty  witii  progresa  is  the  great  enigma  of  our  timca.  It  is  the  central  tact 
from  which  spring  Industrial,  social  and  political  difflcultiea  that  petplei  the  world,  and 
with  whlchatatesmanahip,  and  philanthropy,  and  educatton,  grapple  in  vain.  .  .  . 
It  haa  not  yet  received  a  solution.  It  muat  be  within  the  province  of  political  economy 
to  give  such  an  anawet." 

Emrs  Dmmlng  McLtod  saya  "it  is  the  science  of  eichangee  or  of  values,"  thus 
omitting  from  tt  all  relation  to  politica.  nations  or  go.etnment.-J'ri.iclpifS  of  Econ. 
FhiL.'Kl.l,  p.  103.  ,   .u         ,-    ,  f 

(man  r  Public  Economy,"  p,  m.  says ,  "  Political  economy  Is  the  appl.catmn  of 
knowledge  derived  from  eiperionce  to  a  given  poaitlon,  to  sflven  interests,  and  to  given 
inatltntious  of  an  independent  state  or  naOon,  for  the  increase  of  public  and  private 

Sif«-{"  Conversation  a  in  Pol.  Eoon." ),  aays  it "  Is  primarily  occupied  with  the  lawa 


't  force  It 
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air,  the  artist  studying  at  hia  easel,  and  the  banker  in  his  directors' 
room,  the  sewing-  girl 

Sewing  at  onco  with  a  double  thread 
A  Bhroud  aa  well  as  a  eliirt ; 

and  even  the  charity  or  aid  society  that  seeks  to  carry  relief  to 
the  poor,*  all  live  by  this  same  law^of  making  income  exceed 
expenditure.  No  coral  insect  can  live  without  it  and  the  Roman 
Empire  could  not  get  above  it. 

In  afBrming  this  unity  of  law  between  Economic  Nature  and 
Physical  Nature,  we  do  not  affirm  whether  tiielife  which  thus 
adapts  itself  to  its  environment  is  the  cause  or  the'feffect  of  the  or- 
ganism in  which  it  acts.  The  materialist  says  that  life  is  an  effect 
of  its  organism.  The  supernaturalist  says  that  the  soul  is  of  an  ori- 
gin above  and  anterior  to  physics,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
laws  which,  in  the  living  organism,  contrast  with  the  laws  which 
govern  mere  inanimate  matter.  Upon  this  issue  the  economist  m  no 
way  pronounces,  when  he  sets  out  with  the  statement  that  in  eco- 
nomics as  in  physics  there  are  living  organisms,  viz  :  the  individ- 
ual—society—the State— the  world  of  States  ;  that  aU  these  grow 
and  decay  in  their  economic  aspect,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
growth  of  each  is  the  same  as  in  physics,  viz :  that  it  is  dependent 
on  the  power  of  the  individual  to  absorb  more  than  it  expends— 
to  make  income  exceed  waste. 

Political  economy  is  the  study  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  supply  or  exhaustion  of  the  means  whereby  the  organism 
called  society  grows,  and  of  the  reasons  of  its  decline  and  dissolu- 
tion.!' 

natural  and  social,  which  govem  in  the  production  and  distrihution  of  wealtli  in  male- 
welfare  depends  npon  the  neoessaries,  comtortaand  Inxnries  of  physical  lite.' 

SicarOo  says:    "To  determine 
whole  prodHco  of  tlie  earth,  all  tha 

tionot  labor,  machinery  and  capital,  hetweea  the  three  classes  of  tLe  cotnmnnit 
namely,  ihe  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  owner  of  the  stocl:  or  capital  ncccBsary  for  i 

political  economy,"— JY^oceMJVincip&j.    Woi-k§,p.h. 

'Bccontly  in  Sew  York  city,  nn  Episcopal  clergyman  named  Crowley  wae  sent  ■ 
the  penitentiary  as  a  swindler  for  purporting  TO  run  an  orphan  asylum  without  havir 
tlie  means  to  feed  hia  orphans,  being  unsucoeBsful  In  begging  them. 

+  ,Bi«eA(r  says :  "The  public  economy  of  a  people  has  iBorlgioBlnmltaneoLslywil 
tho  people.  It  is  neither  the  invention  of  man  nor  the  revelation  of  Gud.  It  la  tl 
natural  product  of  tha  faculties  and  propensities  which  malie  man  man.  It  grows  wil 
thenation,  with  the  nation  it  blooms  and  ripens,  and  finally  itdeclluus  with  the  pci 
pie."— H)Ki.  Eem..  LiOtir.  84. 
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3.  Is  Political  Economy  a  Science.— Society  is  made  up 
in  part  of  principles  ot  biniian  nature  which  are  lasting,  and  of 
manifestations,  wliich  cliaiige  every  hour.  It  combines  much 
tliat  is  transitory  with  somewhat  Uiat  is  permanent.  To  nearly 
every  economist  his  own  system  has  the  exactitude  of  demonstra- 
ble science  and  the  conclusiveness  of  a  final  word.  Yet  it  is  but 
candor  to  admit,  that  as  his  work  goes  out  to  other  economiafs, 
it  is  hke  a  prisoner  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  They  dismem- 
ber it,  and  its  fragments  appear  in  the  next  edition  of  their  own 
wopk^,  contradicted  and  refuted  by  piecemeal,  as  havmg  con- 
tained just  enough  nutrition  to  tempt  them  to  apply  to  it  tlie 
gastric  juice  of  dissolving  criticism.  So  Adam  Smith  is  modified 
by  Ricardo,  Eicardo  by  McCuUoch,  and  all  by  MiU,  Carey, 
McLeod  and  Jevons.  In  this  discord  the  true  science  of  politi- 
cal economy  seems  a  dissolving  vision.  Each  wDl  say  there  is  a 
science,  but  when  search  is  made  we  find  the  science  of  each 
consists  lai^ly  of  that  which  to  others  is  only  his  errors.  The 
usual  notion  of  a  science  is  of  a  body  of  truth,  beginning  with 
certain  exact  definitions  whicli  aU  men  who  give  it  then-  study 
will  accept,  pi-oceeding  thence  to  a  system  of  classified  facts, 
which  cover  a  well-defined  sphere  of  phenomena,  and  leading 
up  generally  to  principles  or  generalizations,  which  are  accepted 
as  applyinf'  to  all  these  facts.  In  this  sense  ve  cannot  declare 
poUtical  economy  a  science  save  by  first  evpelluig  from  the 
temple  of  science  all  who  dispute  our  definitions,  our  chissiflca- 
tions  ot  facta,  or  our  principles.  Yet  they  are  sure  to  be  modified 
even  by  our  friends  and  disciples. 

If  we  include  as  economists  all  men  who  attract  attention  and 
followers  by  their  speculations  concerning  political  economy, 
as  politeness  at  the  sacrifice  of  precision  requires  us  to  do,  politi- 
cal economy  becomes  an  incongruous  babel  of  conflictmg  oracles. 
Not  a  solitary  terra  in  use  can  be  harmoniously  defined.  One  says 
wealth  is  a  physical  substance,*  one  that  it  is  a  mental  condition,  t 
another  that  it  is  a  ratio  between  two  quantities,  I  another  that  it  is 
a  difference  in  power  between  two  attractions,  another  that  it  is  un- 
deflnahle.§  One  defines  labor  as  human  timej  another  as  sacri- 
fice, IT  another  as  productive  force,  **  one  so  as  to  include  the  labor  of 
a  m'an,tt  but  not  of  a  horse  or  engine,  another  so  as  to  include 
beer  or  cider  working  in  a  barrel,  or  water  falling  on  a  mill- 

-Fawcett.  Manual.  P,  a.       +VLz.,<.f  power,  capacity,  and  oWlity.    Carey.  Elder. 
tJIcLeod.     srerrj.      [  K:i>l  Mars.      ^  Adam  Smith.      "  McCullccU,     +fSmilli. 
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■wheel."  To  one  credit  is  capital,  and  even  coin  is  a  species  of 
eredit.t  To  oae  money  is  coined  gold  or  silver,  J  to  another  it 
extends  to  bank  notes,§  to  another  to  checks.l  To  one  trade  and 
commerce  are  one;  to  another  they  are  opposites.  To  one  value 
and  utility  are  one;  to  anotlier  they  are  opposites.  One  says  all 
production  grows  out  of  trade;  another  that  all  trade  is  a  tax  on 
production,  and  is  itself  iinproductive.  Certain  economists,  lite 
Smith  and  Mill,  enter  on  their  work  without  defining  many 
terms,  assuming  either  that  their  meaning  is  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  being  made  clearer,  or  too  variable  to  admit  of  being 
fixed  by  definition.  They  use  the  terms  iu  several  distinct 
senses  on  every  page,  and  yet  rest  tbeir  accuracy,  in  tangled  and  in- 
tricate processes  of  reasoning,  on  the  success  their  readers  may 
happentohaveinattachingto  these  terms,  in  each  of  their  varied 
uses,  the  same  meaning  which  the  writer  attached  to  it  in  that  use. 

Some  have  taken  refuge  in  a  refusal  to  recognize  any  but 
some  small  knot  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  as  economists. 
But  this  is  both  narrow  and  uniostructive.  It  settles  nothing. 
One  says  there  is  a  science  and  it  will  shortly  come.  But 
he  means  "whenotheis  come  to  agree  with  me  I  now  know  " 
Another,  "It  is  only  a  shifting  combat  m  which  the  oppos 
ing  forces  are  equal,  but  decline  to  acknowledge  their  equal- 
ity." But  this  position,  whde  it  is  favorable  fo  mvestigation,  is 
fatal  to  conviction,  and  at  war  with  the  singleness  of  truth 
Whether  political  economy  can  justly  be  called  a  science,  there- 
fore, depends  on  wliether  the  word  science  shall  first  be  defined 
as  a  body  of  exact  and  accepted  truth,  or  as  a  collection  of  studies, 
convictions  and  discussions  concerning  matters  of  which  one  man 
is  permitted  to  see  but  a  part,  and  another  man  another  part,  and 
which  in  all  theo'  relations  summon  together  complications 
of  which  no  man  can  see  the  whole.  If  the  former  view  is 
adopted,  political  economy  is  not  now  a  science  and  does  not 
seem  likely  soon  to  bo  one.  If  the  latter  view  is  held,  then  polite 
ical  economy  is  the  highest,  most  important,  and  most  difficult 
to  reduce  to  fixity,  or  certainty,  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  latter  view  has  the  sanction  of  August  Comte,  whose  very 
profound  classification  of  the  sciences  has  found  general  favor 
among  scientific  men.  He  regards  the  sciences  as  standing  in 
a  complete  logical  order,  beginning  with  mathematics,  which 
involves  the  fewest  elements  and  the  most  certainty,  and  proceed- 

•  JloCiUIoch,       tMoLtml,         i  Amaea Walker.        S  Perry.         1  McLeod. 
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iiig  fi-om  thence  through  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry  and 
physiology  to  sociology,  which  is  the  last,  highest,  and  most 
complex  of  the  sciences,  involving  the  most  elements  and  the  least 
certitude.  The  logical  feature  in  this  order  of  the  sciences  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  each  successive  science  is  made  up  of  all  the 
factors  and  elements  involved  in  the  preceding  science,  to  which 
it  adds  one  new  element  characteristic  to  itself,  and  eacli  loses  or 
parts  with  some  of  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  the  preceding 
sciences.  Mathematics  involves  only  the  three  elements  of  ex- 
pansion, duration  and  number,  or  space,  time,  and  quantity,  and 
being  absolutely  simple  is  reducible  to  certainty,  except  in  its 
very  highest  operations.  Astronomy  adds  to  these  three  ele- 
ments that  of  motion.  Physics  supplies  all  the  qualities  of 
matter.     Biology  adds  life. 

Sociology  combines  man  in  society.  What  Comte  here  calls 
sociology,  finds  its  introduction  and  first  principles  in  political 
economy. 

3.  Political  Economy  also  an  Art.*— The  practical  aim  of 
political  economy  is  to  fit  its  students  to  judge  or  predict  with 

LnH)  the  Principlas  of  Political  Economy,"  pnbliahed  17(37,  eaya :  '■  The  BLateBiuun  Is 
not  mB8let  to  eatiblish  what  form  ot  cconomj  he  pleases.  .  .  .  The  great 
art  theretore.ot  political  economj.  lafofittoadaptthedifferentoperatioosot  It  to  liie 
S)ilrit.  manne'ts,  habits  and  customs  of  ihe  people,  and  aflerwordH  to  model  these  clr- 
cumBlances  bo  as  to  be  able  tfl  Introducea  eet  of  new  and  more  neetal  instllnUons. 

■■  The  principal  object  of  thia  science  Is  to  aecnre  a  certain  fund  of  eubeletence  for  all 
theinhabitania;  to  obviate  every  eircamstancfi  whlchmay  rendei'  It  precarious;  to 
provide  everythlne  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  to  employ  the 
inhabllanta  (supposing  them  t«  be  freemen)  in  Buch  a  manner!  ^  calurally  to  create 
reciprocal  relations  and  dependencies  between  them,  bo  as  to  malie  their  several  Inter- 
eetB  lead  them  to  supply  one  another  with  their  reciprocal  wants.  .  .  ,  Political 
economy  in  each  country  mnat  necessarily  be  diflerent.  .  .  .  It  is  the  bueincBsofa 
Btatesman  to  Judge  ot  the  eipedlency  or  different  schemes  of  economy,  and  by  degrees 
to  modc^l  the  minds  of  his  subjects  so  as  to  allnre  thim  from  the  mdacemeat  ot  private 
interest  to  cOHcnr  in  the  exeention  of  his  plan." 

This  at  tlie  present  day  would  be  called  economic  stalesmansbip  rather  than  political 


says:   "Political  economj  propoBCf 
to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  tor  the 
them  to  provide  such  a  i 

school  would  have  said  -to  leave  tnom  lo  provme  sncn  a  anuBiaieuce  lor  iiiKmaeiv 
go  wilhont,"')  "  And  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or  commonweal  with  a  revenm 
flclent  for  the  pnblic  service.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  severe 
Tinder  the  toll  away  ot  the  laisses  /aire  school  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
altogether  the  prefii  "political"  as  savorlngtooninchot  government  interference 
—      ■  ■•      -■       -    "  ""eaUh,"  "  Chrematistica,"    "  The  J 
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greatec  accuracy  the  consequences  which  will  ensue  to  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  people  from  certain  courses  of  govemmeiilal 
OP  social  action.  The  art,  of  which  political  economy  aims  to 
present  the  scientific  theory,  is  economic  statesmanship.  What 
the  sum  of  knowledge  concerning  light  is  to  the  optician  and 
photographer,  that  is  the  sum  of  knowledge  concei-niog  political 
economy  or  social  science  to  the  statesman  and  legislator.  As 
the  optician  needs  also  to  know  the  nature  of  glass,  so  the  states- 
man needs  also  to  know  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  diplomacy, 
law,  and  many  other  things.  But  political  economy  should  sup- 
ply him  with  the  true  theories  on  which  all  legislation  ailecting 
economic  interests  sliould  be  framed.  And  right  here  we  are  met 
by  the  practical  dithculty  which  makes  the  pi-ogress  of  political 
economy  slower  than  would  be  expected  from  the  great  impor. 
tance  of  the  art  to  which  it  \s  an  adjunct.  In  no  other  field  of 
scientific  effort  have  the  rewards  of  the  successful  practice  of  the 
art,  to  which  the  science  supplies  the  theory,  been  so  great  as  to 
preclude  a  master  of  the  art  fi^om  becoming  a  teacher  of  the 
theory.  None  other  than  physicians  and  surgeons  of  tried  pi-ac- 
tical  skill  would  be  thought  fit  to  teach  medical  science.  Only 
good  practical  lawyers  and  judges  can  teach  law.  Certainly 
no  man  would  undertake  to  teach  watch-making,  or  the  man- 
agement of  a  locomotive,  who  had  never  made  a  watch  nor  run 
an  engine.  Practical  statesmen,  however,  have  seldom  been  also 
educators,  partly  because  college  work  devolves  on  scholai-ly 
men,  to  whom  political  strifes  are  distasteful,  and  partly  since  the 
honors  and  stress  of  a  statesman's  career  leave  him  no  leisure  for 
less  public  duties.  One  could  not  reasonably  ask  a  Pitt  to 
retire  from  the  cabinet,  or  a  Hamilton  from  the  treasury,  to 
become  an  instructor  of  youth ;  and  as  to  writers  looking  for 
profits  to  the  sale  of  their  works,  it  is  more  oft«n  those  whose 
books  promise  a  visionary  millennium,  than  those  which  really 
instruct,  that  command  a  ready  sale. 

Napoleon  I.  expressed  the  antagonism  between  pi'actical  states- 
manship and  the  theoretical  economists  of  his  time  by  his  course  to- 
wardJ.  B.  Say,  and  by  his  famous  and  forcible  saying  "if  an  em- 
pire were  made  of  adamant,  the  economists  would  grind  it  to  pow- 
der."   Say,  ui  turn,  heldviews  which  verged  toward  anarchy. 

In  England  the  more  advanced  economists  acknowledge  that 
political  economy  has  fallen  into  odium  because  men  not  ac- 
quainted practically  with  cither  statesmanship,  politics  or  indus- 
try, have  sought  to  huild  up,  on  a  priori  reasoning,  or  by  means  of 
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such  experience  as  is  accessible  to  a  man  not  in  public  hfe,  a 
speculative  and  metaphysical  body  of  theories  concerning  the 
effects  of  legislation  upon  business,  as  they  appeal-  to  men  who 
have  never  been  engaged  in  either  legislation  or  business.  It  is 
therefore  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  construct  a  science  out 
ol  the  criticisms  of  a  body  of  men  who  have  not  practiced  the  art 
whose  practice  tliey  assume  to  criticise.* 

4,  The  Detliictive— a  priori— or  Metaphysical  Method. 
—The  method  of  the  a  priori,  deductive,  or  metaphysical  school 
of  writers  on  economics  consists  in  treating  it  as  a  l(^ic  of 
human  tendencies,  a  plexus  or  network  of  social  probabilities 
deducible  from  what  are  assumed  to  be  the  well-known  principles 
of  human  nature  actmg  on  large  masses  of  men  collectively. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  David  Eicardo,  J.  B.  Say,  and  Archbishop 
Whately,  are  leading  masters  of  this  school.  The  style  of  these 
writers  is  usually  the  product  of  their  assumption  that  political 

'Prof  Boniiray  Price  of  Oxford  eaya  ("  Pract  calPoiitJcal  Economy."  p.  7) :  "Uis 
the  auiuority  ot  economical  writerswHichlBdeclining.  ThisdimlntshedweiElitisthe 
result  of  their  modo  of  treatlnR  tlie  problems  of  the  liting  world  with  whiKU  Political 
Economy  deals.  Men  taka  s  ehorterand  a  far  clearer  path  through  their  own  obaervar 
tion  than  through  the  tangled  jnagle  of  Bcientifio  reflnemenls." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Devaa,  aa  apostle  of  Catholic  BtWca  and  of  Siamondi,  in  a  work  full  ol 
leamiDg  andaouteneBB  ("  Groundwork o(  Economics"}  aaja:  "Itia  time  that  some- 
ILing  waa  done  in  Enaland  either  to  restore  the  declining  credit  of  what  is  known  ss 
political  economy,  or  to  replace  tliat  enfeebled  body  of  doctrine  by  a  worthier  snc- 
ceaaor."  Our  Brandtathers  exulted  in  political  economy  as  a  grand  and  beneficent  sci- 
ence, not  the  leaat  amot«  the  gloriea  of  their  age ;  our  falhera  respected  It;  and  little 
moro  than  twonlj  years  ago  it  successfully  withstood  all  the  sharpness  ot  Mr.  Euskin'e 
reasoning  and  raillery.  But  times  have  changed.  There  are  men  ot  intelligence  who 
are  Iwginning  to  auapcct  that  mnch  of  this  aclence  ia  but  a  coUecllon.  parUy  ot  naeless 
diecuaaiona  and  idle  declamation,  partly  of  tmiams.  partly  of  untruths;  while  the 
anarchv  among  recent  economists  on  the  -very  toundationa  and  first  principles  of  Ihoir 
science,  as  any  one  may  see  In  Mr.  Dillon's  recent  work  on  the  ■'  Dismal  Science,"  is  a. 
matter  not  of  auapicion.  but  of  certainty. 

Prof.  Jevons  says  l-The Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  Preface  1 ,  vii) :  When  at 
length  a  true  system  of  eoonomics  comes  to  be  established,  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
able  but  wrong.headed  man,  David  Bicardo,  shnoied  the  car  of  economic  science  on 
to  a  wrong  line,  a  Hne,  however,  on  which  11  was  further  nrged  toward  contusion  by 
his  equally  able  and  wrong-headed  admirer,  John  Stuart  Mill.  ...  It  will  be  a 
worX  of  labor  to  pick  up  the  tragmenls  of  a  shattered  science  and  to  start  anew,  but 
It  Is  a  work  f  I'om  which  they  must  not  shrink  who  wish  to  see  any  advance  of  oconomio 

Henry  Dunning  KcLcod,  dtfcufsing  the  Eieardo-MIll  theory,  that  labor  (and  Dot 
demand)  causes  value,  aaye  ;  "  ai.r.ly  we  have  had  enough  of  this  Bedlamite  rubbish, 
and  it  may  be  aeked.why  do  we  load  our  pages  with  it?  Slmpljtorthis  reason,  that  this 
Idiotic  Btufl  la  the  official  political  economy  in  England  at  the  pr^nt  day!    This  ia 

of  human  wisdom,  and  which  ia  still  taught  and  recommended  in  our  nniversltles. 
rrohPadorl"    ("Principles Boon.  Phil."  I.,  653.) 
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economy  is  a  branch  of  dialectics.  It  is  marked  on  every  page 
by  the  introductory  phrase,  "Let  us  suppose,"  "If  it  be 
assumed,"  "If  we  can  imagine,"  "Let  us  now  introduce,"  "It 
would  then  follow,"  "In  some  cases,"  "But  suppose  a  lot  of 
persons,"  "Suppose  an  event  to  occur,"  "They  would  in  general 
then  require,"  "From  these  considerations  (hypotheses)  it  will 
appear,"  etc.  We  may  see  a  truth  in  Mr.  Buckle's  statement  that 
"  all  history  is  a  history  of  tendencies."  Though  we  might  pre- 
fer to  say  that  history  gives  the  events,  from  which  tendencies 
are  inferred  by  philosophy.  But  assuming  tliat  tendencies  are  the 
chief  events  of  history,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  history  even 
of  tendencies  can  be  written  in  sentences  which  begin  with  "Let 


Mr.  Mill's  work  on  this  account  omits,  as  either  too  laborious 
or  unnecessary,  any  review  or  analysis  historically  of  any  event, 
or  of  the  practical  working  of  any  economic  theory,  except  as 
we  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  fine  workings  of  his  own  reason- 
ing powers  as  being  identical  with  the  aijtua]  course  of  events. 
His  nearest  approach  to  descriptive  statement  consists  in  occasional 
quotations,  chiefly  from  French  and  German  writers  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  cottier,  metayer,  and  peasant  proprietarj-  systems  of 
land-holding,  all  introduced  to  illustrate  his  own  impulsive  ad 
captandum  notions  of  how  land  ought  to  be  held,  rather  than  to 
present  in  logical  sequence  the  modes  and  effects  of  existing  sys- 
tenis.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  historical  investigator  his  book 
is  as  void  of  facts,  in  their  economic  sequence  as  cause  and  effect, 
as  Victor  Hugo's  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  or  Charles  Dickens's 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  As  an  exercise  in  pure  dialectics  or  the 
art  of  reasoning,  it  is,  to  a  certain  order  of  minds,  as  fascinating 
as  Plato's  "Dialogues."  But  we  may  come  out  of  it  without 
knowing  whether  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  did  or 
did  not,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  with- 
draw from  cultivating  grain  on  as  much  land  as  would,  if  put 
in  grain  tillage,  have  produced  the  quantity  of  grain  imported; 
or  whether  the  free  importation  of  grain  did  or  did  not  make 
bread  cheaper  or  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  less  fluctuating. 

Not  for  the  purpose  here  of  controverting  Mr.  Mill,  but  simply 
of  presenting  the  objections  to  the  metaphysical  or  deductive 
method,  we  turn  to  liis  theory  of  international  values.*  He  tells 
us  there  that  "  the  values  of  commodities  produced  at  the  same 

*  "  I'olUical  Bconomj,"  vol.  2,  thRp.  iviii.,  p,  137, 
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place  ,  .  .  depend  .  ,  .  upon  their  cost  of  production." 
In  the  spaces  marked  by  points,  Mr.  Mill  had  inserted  two 
unmeasurable  quantities  to  be  deducted  from  bis  main  proposi- 
tion. Thesewere:  (1)  "Jn places  sufficientlyadjacentforcapital 
to  move  fre«Iy  between  them."  (3)  "Temporary  fluctuations 
apart."  Who  knows  what  is  a  free  movement  of  capital  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  constrained  movement  of  capital !  Wlio 
knows  wliat  places  are  sufficiently  adjacent  for  a  free  movement 
of  capital  ?  If  values  of  commodities  depend  on  their  cost  of 
production,  then  the  fluctuations  in  value  must  also  depend  on 
their  cost  of  production.  For  of  what  worth  would  an  explana- 
tion of  values  be  which  would  not  explain  fluctuations  in  value  ? 
But  if  fluctuations  in  value  depend  on  cost  of  production,  then 
cost  of  production  (of  a  single  commodity)  must  itseK  be  a  fluc- 
tuating quantity.  But  this  is  absurd,  for  when  a  thing  has  been 
once  produced  the  cost  of  production  of  that  individual  thing  is 
fixed,  and  cannot  change.  The  only  element  which  can  fluctu- 
ate is  the  cost  of  producing  other  things  like  it.*  If  Mr.  Mill 
means  by  "coat  of  production"  the  cost  of  producing  the  indi- 
vidual thing  to  which  the  value  attaches,  then  the  value  of  every 
object  would  be  fixed  on  the  completion  of  it  as  a  commodity, 
and  there  could  be  no  fluctuations  in  value  either  temporary  or 
permanent.  If  he  means  by  coat  of  production  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing other  things  essentially  like  the  thing  to  which  the  value 
attaches,  then  values  can  vary  with  every  new  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  ground  for  a  distinction  between  permanent 
and  temporary  fluctuations. 

Eliminating  these  elements  of  fog,  let  us  see  if  we  really  grasp 
a  tangible  idea  when  wo  say  that  values  of  any  kind  [or  in  any 
place,  are  fixed  by  their  cost  if  production  Wlio  can  measure 
one  single  absolute  cost  of  pioduction  m  its  entirety  '  The  cost 
of  production  of  my  pen  when  estimated  absolutely  as  a  cost  to 
society,  involves  a  cost  of  piodmmg  the  gold  fiom  the  mine,  and 
the  cost  of  producing  the  man  who  dug  the  gold  the  implements 
with  which  he  dug  it  and  the  process  by  whiL.h  the  gold  was  sep- 
arated, assayed  melted  ind  vioiked  up  Tlieco'Jt  of  the  handle 
involves  the  cost  of  cutting  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken, 
and  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  ax.  with  which  it  was  cut, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  m'Miufacture  which  rendtied  it  possible. 
Cost  to  an  individual  it.  measurable  beciu^c  as  tohira  the  means 

♦  This  ia  Btjled  lijMc.  Carey  "the  cost ot  reproduction." 
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with  which  he  works  have  a  measurahle  money  cost.  But  coat 
to  society,  in  labor,  is  immeasurable,  because  the  attempt  to  meas- 
ure it  involYCS  a  measurement  of  all  the  antecedent  labor  which 
culminated  in  it  whether  mediately  or  immediately.  The  cost  fo 
an  individual  has  a  beg'innin^  when  he  pays  for  certain  raw 
materials.  But  society  lives  perpetually,  works  continually,  and 
has  no  antecedent  worker  to  furnish  it  with  any  raw  materials. 
Each  attempt  to  compute  a  cost  of  production  to  society  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  society  beg^aii  tlie  labors  leading  up  to  it — 

"Wlicn  Adam  a«Ivedand  Eve  Bprn." 

Hence  in  referring  ua  to  cost,  to  society,  of  the  production  of  tlie 
thing  valued,  as  the  soui'ce  of  tlie  value  of  tlie  commodity,  Mr. 
Mill  refers  us  to  an  immeasurable  quantity. 

He  then  proceeds  to  "suppose  that  ten  yai-ds  of  broadcloth 
cost  in  England  as  much  labpr  as  fifteen  yards  of  linen,  and  in 
Germany  as  much  as  tiventy." 

What  does  he  mean  here  by  labor  ?  The  mere  time  of  a  human 
being  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  skQl,  or  fitness  ?  Or  does  3ie 
mean  the  appropriate  application  of  physical  force  to  textile  fibers 
to  produce  cloths  ?  If  he  means  the  former,  then  ten  hours'  work 
of  a  Hindoo  coolie,  without  other  mechanism  than  a  hole  in  the 
ground  to  put  his  legs  in,  and  a  tree  overhead  to  hang  his  yarn 
on,  wouldbeexpected  to  measure  against  an  Euglisliman  work- 
ing at  his  loom.  If  he  means  the  latter,  then  a  machine  in  Eng- 
land, without  any  man  in  it,  but  producing  many  yards  an  hour, 
might  be  measured  against  a  man  ■without  a  machine  working 
days  to  produce  a  yard.  He  then  says,  "When  each  country 
produced  both  commodities  for  itself,  ten  yards  of  clotli  exchanged 
for  fifteen  yards  of  linen  in  England  and  for  twenty  in  Germany. 
They  will  now  excliange  for  the  same  number  of  yards  of  linen 
in  both.  For  what  number  ?  If  fur  fifteen  yards,  England  will 
be  just  as  she  was,  and  "Germany  will  gain  all.  If  for  twenty 
yards,  Germany  will  be  as  before  and  England  will  derive  the 
whole  of  the  benefit." 

He  then  proceeds  with  an  intricate  process  of  metaphysical 
disquisition  of  exactly  the  same"  order,  and  of  no  more  value 
than  those  which  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  gave  to  the 
question,  "What  would  happen  when  an  irresistible  bocly  in 
motion  comes  into  collision  with,  an  impenetrable  substance  at 
rest." 

From  the  view  of  political  economy  taken  by  tlie  historical 
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school  of  economists,  in  which  Adam  Smith,  Eoscher,  Henry  C. 
Carey,  and  Henry  Dunning  MacLeod  ai-e  prominent,  the  exer- 
cise in  mental  gymnastics  found  iu  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on  inter- 
national values  does  not  lie  within  the  doniaiii  of   economic 

1.  Because  it  is  a  supposititious  case,  and  economic  science 
must  rest  upon  facts, 

2.  Because  it  is  a  cloudy,  foggy,  and  indefinahle  case,  expressly 
made  to  defy  human  powers  of  analysis,  and  which  depends  for 
its  cMm  to  respect  not  upon  tlie  fact  that  it  communicates  knowl- 
edge, but  that  it  resists  in  a  moderate  degree  the  effort  to  prove 
that  its  author  slipped  in  his  logic. 

3.  Because  it  becomes  an  impossible  case  if  its  terms  are  made 
so  tangible  hy  construing  them  in  a  definite  way,  as  to  give 
them  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  not  po^ible  that  in  two  civilized 
industrial  nations,  havmg  facilities  for  production  essentially 
alike,  an  mequality  of  the  kind  supposed  in  the  rate  of  exchanging 
broadcloth  against  1  inen  could  exist,  unless  Eng-land  and  Germany 
were  both  cut  off  from  all  trade  in  broadcloth  and  linen  and  their 
equivalent  fabrics,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  all  other 
countries. 

When  Mr.  Mill  has  waded  through  the  morass  of  what  he  calls 
"the  windings  and  entanglements  of  complex  international 
transactions,"  he  comes  out  at  last  with  what  he  calls  a"lawof 
the  equation  of  international  demand."  Restates  it  thus;  "The 
produce  of  a  country  exchanges  for  the  produce  of  other  countries 
at  such  values  as  are  requu^d  in  order  that  the  whole  of  her  exports 
may  exactly  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports. "  What  have  we  got 
here  save  the  truism  that  a  country,  like  an  individual,  can  only  buy 
what  it  pays  for,  or  more  simply,  in  all  exchange  there  is  an  ex- 
change. Of  course,  to  make  this  true,  it  is  necessai-y  to  regard 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  such  quantities  as  to  drain 
a  country  of  its  coin  supply,  and  even  an  exportation  of  debts 
and  promises  to  pay,  as  a  payment. 

But  what  we  arrive  at  is  the  truism  with  which  tlie  chapter  be- 
gan, viz.,  that  in  all  international  exchange  there  is  an  ex- 
change. If  something  was  got  without  giving  any  thing  in  re- 
turn it  would  be  a  free  gift  and  not  an  exchange.  Hence,  notli- 
ing  is  evolved  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  except  what  the  terms 
used  in  the  very  title  of  the  chapter  are  pregnant  with. 

If,  however,  the  principle  is  sought  to  be  applied  between  any 
two  nations  without  including  all  others,  it  is  converted  from  a 
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truism  into  a  falsehood.  If,  for  instance,  its  application  l>e, "  The 
United  States  must  buy  its  manufactured  goods  in  England  if  it 
would  succeed  in  selling  its  breadstuffs  there,  it  becomes  a  false- 
hood, "as  the  two  facts,  what  we  shall  buy  of  any  one  nation,  and 
what  we  shall  sell  to  it,  stand  in  no  relation  of  interdependence 
whatever.  We  may  and  do  sell  to  some  nations  three  times  as 
much  as  we  buy  of  them,  and  buy  of  others  five  times  as  much  as 
we  sell  to  them.  The  so-called  law  of  the  equation  of  international 
demand  might  as  well  be  applied  to  an  individual.  The  total  of 
every  man's  outgo  in  the  long  run  must  eq;ual  the  total  of  his 
income. 

5.  Decline  of  tlie  Metaphysical  and  rise  of  tlic  Histor- 
ical Metliod.— There  are  certain  conveniences  and  even  cliai-ms 
in  treating  political  economy,  as  Mill  and  Ricardo  have  done,  as 
a  study  of  the  logic  of  social  tendencies  merely.  It  fits  in  with 
the  fa«t  that  all  economic  quantities  are  in  a  continual  state  of 
transition  and  fluidity— of  flux  and  reflux.  The  forces  with 
which  it  deals,  based  as  they  are  on  human  interest  and  desire, 
emulation  and  competition,  affection  and  emotion,  vary  every 
moment  in  direction  and  intensity.  Thevalues  we  compare  vai-y 
while  we  are  comparing  them,  and  even  the  standards  for  com" 
paring  and  measuring  them  sometimes  outstrip  the  values  in 
their  variations.  The  instant  an  economic  quantity  is  seized  in 
one  point  of  view  it  insists  on  putting  on  another  function,  and 
appearing  in  another  character.  Terms  resolutely  resist  firm  and 
stable  deflnitions,  because  the  things  they  represent  are  incap- 
able of  rating  in  the  performance  of  a  single  function. 

Take  the  term  labor.  If  a  man  carries  mortal'  from  the  street 
to  the  roof  of  a  building  in  a  hod,  is  that  labor  S  Certainly  not, 
if  the  man  is  a  British  lord  practicing  to  show  his  muscle.  It  is 
amusement.  Certainly  not  also  if  the  man  is  a  slave  in  Cuba, 
working  by  the  compulsion  of  enforced  ownership.  In  such  case 
the  man  is  capital,  in  the  economic  sense,  as  truly  as  if  he  were 
a  steam  engine  or  a  horse.  Does  his  labor  consist  in  applying 
physical  force  to  raise  the  mortar,  or  inesjwndiughumanenei^! 
If  the  former  be  true,  then  if  a  horse  or  engine  be  substituted, 
that  is  labor  ;  and,  if  so,  we  fintl  capital  laboring  :  and  interest  be- 
comes wages. 

Every  other  economic  term,  wealth,  value,  utility,  profit,  rent, 
interest,  capital,  money,  land,  production,  trade  distribution,  ex- 
change, consumption,  taxation,  savings,  banks,  ci'edits,  currency, 
and  political  economy  itself  eludes  fixation  in  any  one  meaning. 
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because  the  things  it  atanda  for  pevform  many  otQces,  It  takes 
oil  of  necessity  a  cliange  of  definition  for  each  office  it  performs. 
Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton*  shows  that  the  word  "standard"  takes  on 
nine  distinct  meanings,  each  of  them  esact  as  to  its  own  function, 
Mr.  Mill  evades  defining  wealth,  as  the  law  evades  defining 
fraud,  by  saying  "though  nobody  can  tell  what  it  is,  everybody 
knows  what  it  is." 

This  very  fluidity,  apparent  everywhere  in  economic  quantities 
and  terms,  begets  an  inclination  to  avoid  definitions,  as  being 
merely  fallacious  attempts  to  attribute  a  fixity  to  the  flowing,  and 
to  steer  clear  of  historical  causes  and  effects  in  tlieir  sequence  as 
being  too  complex  and  intractable  to  illustrate  principles.f 

Prof.  Sidgwick  regards  the  metaphysical  school  of  economists, 
commonly  known  as  the  English  or  Manchester  school,  as  having 
reached  the  climax  of  its  power  at  tJie  period  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  la\vs  (1846-50),  as  having  begun  to  wane  in  1860,  and  as  finally 
losing itsauthoritative  hold  on  the  thinking  men  of  England  in 
1871 .  The  leading  principles  of  this  school  are  tliat  free  competition, 
laissez  faire,  or  to  be  "  let  alone  "  by  the  government  is  all  that 
industry  asks  OP  needs,  that  the  government  is  tobe  run  aaa  fiscal 
agency,  having  no  other  concern  than  to  provide  itself  withreve- 
nue  and  keep  the  peace  between  workers  of  all  kinds,  and  that 
the  actual  world  of  industry  is  either  at  all  times  the  best  world 
possible,  or  if  not  it  will  become  so  under  the  stimulus  of  a  little 
more  non-int«rference  on  the  part  of  government  than  it  lias 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  generation  ivom  1828  to  1846  was  largely 
occupied  in  giving  increased  popularity  to  this  idea,  whose  domi- 
nant principle  was  larsaez  faiiv,  and  whose  political  and  popular 
cure-all  was  called  "  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  Sidgwick  dates  the  decline  of  the  school  from  the  period,  in 
1871,  when  Mr.  Mill,  reviewing  Mr.  Thornton's  book  on  Labor, 
and  its  attack  on  the  "Wages  Fund  theory,"  acknowledged 
that  the  theory  had  been  shown  to  be  really  no  theory  at  all,  hut 
only  a  circuitous  statement  whichended  where  it  began.  Wages 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  capital  bears  to  labor,  so  long  as 


•  See  cstract  in  chapter  on  MoDoy. 

+  Th6pbil03opher  Hegel  ia  edid  to  have  beenengagedtnpolnOngonttohiaclaSBthe 
"  principle  ■'  of  mallicmatical  harmony  which  required  tliat  on  logical  principles  there 
Bhould  bo  n  yacant  orbit  apacs  hetweon  the  otbiLa  of  Mars  and  Jupitet,  when  one  o(  his 
paplls  iafotmed  him  that  asteroids  had  just  been  diacovered  in  that  apace.  "Very 
likely."  replied  Hegel;  "the  principles otpnre reason  rei aire  that  the  apace  shonid  be 
yneaat,  hut  the  accidenta  of  Nature  seldom  come  n|i  to  the  standard  of  pnre  reason." 
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capital  is  defined  to  be  so  mucli  money  as  employers  do  actually 
distribute  in  the  form  of  wages  only,  and  so  long  as  labor  is  defined 
to  be  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  wages  thus  distributed 
hire.  This  truism  is  of  exactly  the  isame  nature  as  tliat  just 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  international  values.  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  pictures  the  English  school  of  economics  as  receiving  a  rude 
shock  when  Mr.  Mill  candidly  acknowledged  tliat  for  fifty  years 
his  logic  had  been  imposed  ujion  by  its  own  forceful  fluency.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  taught  that  in  vegetation  every  leaf  owes  its  size 
and  shape  to  the  ratio  which  tlie  general  fund  of  ieafiness  bears 
to  the  number  of  stems  on  which  the  leaves  grow. 

«.  Cftpey's  Corrective  Influence.— Pai'  more  powerful 
causes,  however,  than  Mr.  Long's  refutation  of  the  wf^^  fund 
theory  (1867),  or  Mr.  Thornton's  work  on  labor,  was  the  growth 
in  America  of  a  school,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Henry  C. 
Carey's  nine  economic  works  and  fifty-seven  pamphlets,  dating 
from  1835  to  1870,  aided  by  the  works  of  Stephen  Colwell,  Calvin 
Colton,  Prof.  Bowen,  Horace  Greeley  and  others.  The  writings  of 
Dr.  Carey  found  their  way  into  nearly  every  European  language, 
and  were  eagerly  tlmmbed  in  the  libraries  of  every  European 
university.  They  struck  a  vein  of  thought  in  harmony  with 
French,  German  and  Russian  economics.  They  were  echoed  in 
the  works  of  Frederick  List  and  the  lectures  of  Diilmng,  in  Ger- 
many, by  Ferrara  in  Italy,  and  in  the  essays  of  Bastiat.  Ciiairs 
for  the  special  teaching  of  American  constitutional  law  and 
American  history  were  founded  in  German  univei-sities,  and 
naturally  caused  much  attention  to  be  given  to  the  views  of  such 
American  economists  as  seemed  to  shed  new  light  on  the  science. 

Dr.  Carey  was  by  far  the  most  vigorous  and  sustained,  learned 
and  equipped,  versatile  and  philosophic  assailant  of  the  laiasez 
/aire  theory.  He  opposed  the  English  school  atevery  point— Mai- 
thus'  theory  of  population,  Eicardo's  theory  of  reut,  MUl's  theory 
of  international  trade,  Lord  Liverpool's  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
notions  on  money,  and  in  the  latter  seven  of  his  works  the  theory 
of  free  foreign  trade.  In  1835  Mr.  Carey  published  "an  essay 
on  the  rate  of  wages,"  assailing  the  Ricai'do  theory  tliat  as  wages 
rise  profits  must  fall,  and  aiguiiig  that  as  profits  rise  wages  rise. 
His  eight  succeeding  works,  presentmg  a  complete  philosophy  of 
society,  have  been  the  armory  from  whence  were  originally  sup- 
plied many  of  the  weapons  with  which  German  and  French 
economists  fought  for  time  in  which  to  build  up  an  historical 
school. 
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The  result  of  the  Aniericar.  contest  of  1861-65  tended  far  more 
powerfully  than  aiiy  admission  by  Mr.  Mill  to  give  iniiuence  and 
power  to  American  thought.  The  government  had  practiced 
laiasez  faire  toward  slavery,  letting  it  alone  until  it  was  found 
that  it  would  not  let  the  government  alone  ;  and  hence  it  or  the 
government  itself  must  fall.  The  century,  whose  chief  business 
it  had  been  to  teach  that  government  must  not  interfere  with 
industry,  found  its  most  stupendous  effort  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
revolution  for  insuring  the  payment  of  wages  to  servants.  Russia 
passed  through  a  like  revolution.  England  dropped  the  laissez 
faire  theory  to  fix  judicial  rents  for  Imh  tenants  after  the  prac- 
tice of  laissez  faire  had  destroyed  their  power  to  pay  cus- 
tomary i-ents.  Protection  to  industry  and  various  forms  of 
qualified  state  socialism  were  in  the  air.  English  opinion  was 
powerless  to  resist  them.  Jevons,  McLeod,  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
even  Bonamy  Price  discovered  tliat  doctrines  which  fifty  years 
earlier  seemed  nearly  self-evident  were  waning.  The  epoch  of 
assumption  was  past.  The  epoch  of  proof  had  come,  even  in 
economics.  Exactly  why,  nobody  fully  knows,  any  more  than 
we  know  why  the  fashion  of  believing  in  witchcraft  ceased  when 
it  did.  But  It  ceased.  In  1885  a  convention  of  most  of  the 
teachers  of  political  economy  in  the  United  States  was  held  at 
Sai'atoga  Springs.  It  agreed  without  debate  that  tlie  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire  was  an  error. 

7.  The  Historical  Method  is  not  a  History  of  Eco- 
nomic Opinion  merely.— Political  economy  is  not  a  mei-e  his- 
tory of  the  opinions  or  summary  of  the  controversies  in  which 
the  several  schools  of  economists  have  labored  to  evolve  or  place 
iu  a  clearer  light  their  views. 

It  would  exist,  as  a  practical  art  and  scientific  theory,  among 
nations  and  legislators,  if  no  books  were  ever  written  upon  it. 
And  indeed,  no  books  of  economic  criticism  could  exist  were  there 
not  the  action  of  legislators  to  be  criticised.  Hence  the  basis  of 
all  economic  discussion  is  practical  statesmanship,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  always  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  material  for  the 
former.  In  its  turn,  again,  the  basis  of  practical  statesmanship 
is  the  desire  of  the  dominant  forces  and  classes  in  society,  whether 
their  dominance  is  that  of  numbers,  wealth  or  other  causes,  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests,  modified  by  the  degi-ee  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  altruistic  sentiment  prompts  them  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  minority  or  servient  class,  but  this  generally,  how- 
ever, as  a  means  of  ultimately  promoting  their  own.     In  turn  the 
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forces  which  underlie  legislation  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  successful  or  powerful  classes  to  maintain  tlieir 
success  or  promote  their  power.  Political  economy  is  in  fact  a 
study  of  the  action  of  the  influential  and  dominating  masses  of 
men  making  itseK  known  tlirough  legislation,  in  its  bearing  on 
the  promotion  of  the  growtli  of  wealth,  power  and  fi'eedom,  as 
ethics  and  jurisprudence  are  the  study  of  the  like  action  of  the 
dominating  mass  or  ruling  class,  as  it  bears  on  questions  of 
moral  right  or  jural  righ  t. 

Wliat  the  dominating  mass  of  a  state  hold  to  be  right,  is 
right,  for  the  time  being,  in  that  state.  At  least  there  is  no  practi- 
cal appeal.  What  the  mass  bold  to  be  law  is  in  like  manner  law. 
And  what  the  mass  hold  to  be  economy  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
economy.  But  what  the  critics  say  would  be  a  higher  moral 
right  remains  a  mere  private  opinion  untO  the  dominating  mass 
sanction  it.  So  of  law,  and  so  of  economy.  Hence  in  any  true 
history  of  political  economy  the  history  of  legislation  would 
need  to  come  before  the  history  of  the  criticism,  and  the  history 
of  the  changes  in  human  interests  which  brought  about  the  legis- 
lation would  need  to  precede  the  history  of  the  legislation.  But, 
in  fact,  all  attempts  to  state  the  history  of  political  economy 
heretofore  have  been  attempts  to  narrate  the  course  of  the  criti- 
cism vi'ithout  narrating  either  the  course  of  the  legislation  on 
wliich  it  bore  or  the  changes  in  human  interests  which  gave  rise 
to  it. 

Histories  of  political  economy  are  therefore  pervaded  by  two 
fallacies,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  or  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  economists  for  the  history  of  the  economies,  and 
the  substitution  for  what  the  economists  have  actually  written  of 
that  which  the  historian  assumes  to  be  the  purport  and  effect  of 
their  writings.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  accept  as  true  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  set  of  opinions  in  the  language  of  its  adversaries. 
This  is  especially  true  of  economic  discussion.  One  can  not  be 
sure  of  rightly  apprehending  the  meaning  of  any  autlior  until  he 
reads  his  viewa  in  his  own  words. 

Thus  in  describing  the  mercantile  system  Mr.  Shad  well*  says  : 
"It  was  supposed  that  money  alone  constituted  wealth  ;  and  as 
they  never  thought  of  disputing  that  wealth  consisted  of  gold  and 
silver,  they  held  themselves  bound  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
the  oxporfation  and  to  encourage  the  importation  of  those  metals." 
Mr.  Mill  states  this  point  as  stroqgly  as  Mr.  Shad  well. 
•  "  Political  Eeonomj,"  hy  3.  L.  sWwell.p,  10. 
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On  the  contrary  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas,  also  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  economists,  says:  "Looking  to  the  appeai-ances  of  the 
world  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  seeing  how  commer- 
cial and  political  greatness  belonged  as  a  fact  to  those  countries 
wherein  the  money  in  circulation  was  abundant,  the  economists 
whom  we  call  the  mercantile  school,  unagined  that  the  econom- 
ical well-being  of  a  state  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  circulating  within  it,  and  that  in  consequence  to 
preserve  and  increase  this  amount  to  the  utmost,  is  the  funda^ 
mental  rule  of  economical  policy.  But  {with  some  rare  excep- 
tions) they  by  no  means  held  the  error  often  attributed  to  them 
thai  wealth  consists  in  money  alone ;  nor  even  can  they  be 
charged  with  making  light  of  agriculture,  and  wishing  it  neg- 
lected in  comparison  with  manufactures  and  commerce." 

These  flat  contradictions  between  two  sincere  economists  describ- 
ing the  same  fact,  warn  us  how  difftcult  a  task  it  is  to  correctly 
state  the  history  of  economic  discussion. 

Instead  of  being  a  matter  to  be  lightly  skimmed  over  as  a  pre- 
lude to  tlie  better  comprehension  of  the  existing  economic  condi- 
tion of  society,  it  requires  the  largest  knowledge  of  the  present 
economic  conditions  of  man  to  enable  us  to  form  any  proximately 
accurate  view  of  his  past  economic  condition.  Of  the  two  the 
present  is  the  more  comprehensible,  because  it  can  be  observed, 
and  the  past  eludes  us  because  it  containsso  many  unknown  factors. 
8.  Limitations  on  the  Historical  Metbort.— To  us  the 
ovniership  by  an  ancestor,  as  in  Rome,  of  all  his  descendants  and 
of  their  property,  seems  the  product  merely  of  a  despotic  spirit,  an 
evident  wrong  which  came  gradually  to  be  abolished.  But  to  a 
Roman  the  incoherence  of  our  present  family  system,  whereby 
some  membei-s  of  a  family  might  perish  of  hunger  while  others 
had  wealth,  would  seem  unnatural  and  depraved.  We  think 
the  Roman  unjust  by  forgetting  that  in  return  for  allegiance 
the  humble  received  support  and  security  from  the  strong.  And 
we  fail  to  set  off  the  degree  in  which  the  present  condition  of 
society  exposes  individuals  to  want  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
their  industrials  efforts,  while  persons  nearly  related  in  blood, 
possessed  of  large  means  and  capable  of  giving  profitable  direction 
to  their  efforts,  are  neither  required  nor  allowed  by  law  to  do  so. 
The  key  to  tiie  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Rome  society  was 
chiefly  ot^anized  by  means  of  authority  or  force,  while  modern 
society  is  organized  by  means  of  money,  on  the  basis  of  having 
nothing  but  what  we  can  pay  for. 
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^  A  like  difficulty  arises  in  the  offori;  to  compare  our  life  with  the 
life  of  tlie  middle  ages,  in  M'hich  the  church  ruled,  or  with  any 
unlike  form  of  social  economy.  The  past  being  by  far  the  more 
obscure  of  the  two,  and  tlie  more  difficult  of  apprehension, 
is  incapable  of  throwing  the  degree  of  light  on  the  present,  tliat 
one  might  easily  he  brought  to  assume.  People  living  in  an 
industrial  age  can  very  imperfectly  appi-ehend  why  any  body 
should  ever  have  done  the  amount  of  fighting  necessary  to  niake 
a  military  age,  or  should  have  esteemed  athletic  sports  so  highly 
as  to  have  measured  epochs  of  time  by  olympiads,  or  should  have 
made  reverencefor  the  dead,  rather  than  the  comfort  of  the  living, 
tlie  root-idea  of  their  architecture,  as  m  Egypt 

We  are  not  greatly  helped  in  tlie  effort  to  understand  our  own 
period  by  the  examples  of  those  who  would  liave  found  it  as  im- 
possible to  do  our  work  as  we  would  to-day  find  it  to  do  theirs. 
The  remote,  whether  in  time  or  space,  can  only  in  a  limited  way 
instruct  the  near.  The  general,  whether  in  war,  philosophy  op 
economy,  can  only  remain  general  by  receiving  constant  aid  from 
the  special.  Norule  requires  to  be  more  frequently  applied  in  deal- 
ing with  new  exigencies  in  business  or  in  finance  than  that  "  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases, "  that  new  wine  can  not  be  put  into  old 
bottles,  or  as  Hans  Breitman  pleasantly  puts  it, 

"  Tiiemillcan  not  grind  wiih  the  wnler  that  iapsst." 

Lord  Beaconsfield  on  a  memorable  occasion  iJarried  the  thrust 
that  his  policy  at  a  former  period  differed  from  his  present  by 
replying,  "  manythings  have  happened  since  then."  Thechanges 
in  social  conditions  forbid  that  the  economics  of  the  present  or  the 
future  can  travel  on  all-fours  with  that  of  the  past;  yet  still  the 
unity  of  man  mates  the  past  the  only  lamp  by  which  the  future 
may  bo  foreknown.  But  the  law  of  the  economic  value  of  past 
events,  or  of  events  made  distant  by  the  unlikeness  to  ourselves 
of  those  among  whom  they  occur,  is  like  the  law  of  attraction 
in  physics— it  is  dii'ectly  as  the  magnitude  of  the  event  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  us. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  more  competent  individuals 
become  to  provide  for  themselves  the  less  is  the  obligation  of 
others  to  provide  for  them,  and  hence  moral  obligations  contract 
as  economic  competency  is  diffused.  In  tlie  middle  ^es  each 
social  class  owed  the  other  much.  The  lord  owed  his  tenants  pro- 
tection and  support.  The  tenant  owed  his  lord  obedience  as  well 
as  rent.  Perhaps  obedience  was  his  rent.  Now  landlords  and 
tenants  owe  no  such  duties.     Then  the  church  owed  the  trav- 
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eler  a  couch  and  a  meal.  Now  it  owes  him  only  a  free  seat  if  ho 
wishes  to  hear  a  sermon.  Then  very  little  of  wliat  society 
enjoyed  came  by  purchase.  Most  of  it  came  by  the  performance 
of  some  moral  obligation.  Now  but  little  of  what  society  eujoys 
cornea  without  being  paid  for.  The  former  state  was  the  more 
despotic  but  also  the  more  affectionate  ;  the  latter  is  more  free  but 
also  more  mercenary.  The  former  had  more  duties  ;  the  latter 
more  rights. 

This  progress  has  been  carried  so  far  that  one  economist  *  writes 
on  •'  What  the  social  classes  owe  to  each  other,"  with  the  result 
as  the  conclusion  that  they  owe  nothing,  and  that  human  happi- 
ness is  achieved  in  the  degree  that  they  claim  nothing  at  the 
hands  of  others.  This  is  extending  the  laisses  fatre  doctrine  in 
a  new  form,  viz. ,  "  Not  merely  should  the  state  let  the  social  classes 
alone,  but  the  social  classes  should  let  each  other  alone."  Human 
nature  rebels  E^instthis  utter  excision  of  moral  obligations  from 
social  economy.  It  also  rebels  against  tlie  opposite  theory  tliat 
tiie  state  should  be  every  body's  guardian  in  all  things.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extremes  the  state  draws  a  compromise. 
Where  it  should  be  drawn  is  a  question  which  some  will  always 
continue  to  argue  from  the  moral,  others  from  the  economic 
standpoint. 

Society  as  an  organism  has  health  at  sometimes  and  disease  at 
otheis,  and  health  in  some  parts  and  disease  in  others  ;  wiili  this 
peculiarity  that  "  in  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  the  physicians 
and  nurses  are  themselves  parts  of  the  diseased  organism." 

In  consequence  of  tliis  diseased  condition,  the  instant  social 
questions  are  discussed  from  the  moral  standpoint,  each  faction 
finds  no  terms  of  moral  eulogy  sufBciently  glowing  for  its  own 
principles,  and  no  terms  of  dispraise  severe  enough  for  those  of  its 
adversary.  All  tacts,  events  and  doctrines  thus  come  to  have 
their  two  sets  of  names-those  by  which  they  are  known  to  their 
friends  and  those  by  which  they  are  known  to  their  enemies. 

As  the  traveler  in  India  found.that  the  gods  of  any  one  pi-ovince 
would  be  enrolled  among  the  devils  of  the  next  province  he  vis- 
ited, so  the  student  of  economics  will  discover  that  names  o£ 
moral  praise  or  dispraise  serve  only  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
spectacles  through  which  the  writer  observes.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  only  objection  to  the  discussion  of  economical 
questions  from  the  ethical  standpoint  is  that  the  disputants  burn 

»  Prof  Sumner;    "  What  tbe  Social  ClasMS  owe  to  each  other," 
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with  more  indignation  than  instruction,  and  shed  moie  lieatthin 
light. 

A  very  general  drift  of  modern  tliought  in  favor  of  deteimin 
ing  social  questions  by  a  wide  survey  of  facts  is  shown  b^  tlie 
increased  care  and  means  used  each  year  to  collect  statistics  In 
the  United  States,  the  federal  government  and  the  states  arf 
yearly  increasing  the  extent  of  their  inquir  es  Euie'iu  of  stat 
istics  as  to  labor,  production,  the  fertility  of  pi  nts  ai  1  an  mils 
commerce,  transportation,  education,  etc.,  aenodei  Ctesad 
boards  of  trade,  congressional  committees  a  d  tl  e  p  ess  concu 
in  feeding  the  appetite  for  wider  and  sounde  gene  ■al  zat  o  s  a  d 
truer  judgments  concemmg  social  phenon  e  la  Thej  conh  -n 
the  saying  of  Roederer,  "  Politics  is  a  field  h  ch  1  is  bee  trav 
ersed  tims  far  only  m  a  balloon  :  it  is  time  to  put  f  «t  o  ol  1 
ground. " 

».  Relation  of  Economics  to  Ethics —Quest  ons  of  wlat 
we  ought  todobelongtoethics.  Questions  of  vl  at  t  s  te  erally 
beheved  and  held  that  we  ought  to  do  belo  g  fo  n  o  al  Ques 
tions  of  what  it  will  profit  men  and  nations  n  tl  e  m  ed  ale 
future  and  in  a  material  and  secular  sen  e  to  do  belong  to 
economics.  Andquestionsof  what  itwillprohta  n  to  do  n  tl  e 
absolute  totality  of  his  existence,  and  for  ete  t  belo  „  to 
reli^on.  There  is  such  a  iUiation  between  all  these  forms  or  the 
one  idea  that  it  is  not  strange  that  some  have  treated  economics  as 
a  branch  of  ethics.  They  hold  that  the  shortest  road  to  profit  is 
to  do  as  we  ought,  or  as  it  is  generally  believed  and  held  that  we 
ought,  or  as  we  are  taught  that  for  our  ef«mal  interests  we  ought. 
In  the  middle  ages,  as  Eoscher  disco  vera,  political  economy  was  at 
least  in  one  instance  taught  as  a  department  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy.* Doubtless  there  is  still  a  very  large  following  for  those 
who  discuss  questions  of  social  economy  from  the  etliical  stand- 
point, i.e.,  whoassumethatitismucheasier  toknowanddo  what 
is  right,  than  to  find  out  what  is  profitable  to  society  in  the  utili- 
tarian sense.  Thedanger  of  this  position  becomes  apparent  only 
when  economic  and  ethical  quacks  arise,  very  sturdily  insisting  that 
something  is  morally  right  which  perhaps  has  never  been  tried,  if 
tried  would  be  very  disastrous,  and  is  only  attractive  to  its  pro- 
posers because  their  fancy  runs  away  with  their  judgment 

•  Eoaoher,  Vol! . ,  p.  10a,  by  Lalor:  '■  Tliua  for  inslance  G,  Blei  (ob.  14BS),  the  'ISBt  of 
the  Bchoolmen,"  giv»B  nsbia  doctrine  of  political  economy  in  a  work  on  dngmaric 
theology,  In  tlie  chBptet  on  ponance,  hla  fllarting  point  belnu  the  Inquiry,  how  lL« 
economic  damage  cuused  by  the  elnner  may  be  repaired." 
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On  the  other  hand  economic  investigations  often  serve  to  dis- 
place erroneous  moral  notions,  very  sincerely  held,  by  showing 
that  they  involve  great  injury  and  are  in  fact  immoral.  The 
utilitarians  hold  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  is  ' '  will  it  in- 
cre^e  the  totality  of  human  pleasure  and  diminish  the  totality  of 
pain."  The  intuitionists  answer  this  by  saying  that  this  is  a  com- 
putation which  nobody  can  make  ;  that  it  i-esolves  all  morality 
into  expediency,  which  it  is  not,  and  that  the  sure  mode  of 
increasing  the  totaUty  of  happiness  is  to  follow  our  convictions 
of  right  as  being  a  clearer  as  well  as  less  selfish  guide  than  our 
sense  of  present  or  future  interest.  Both  considerations  must 
blend  and  harmonize  in  any  wise  system  of  teaching, 

lO.— The  Scientific  Method The  scientific  method  of  in- 
vestigation in  political  economy,  as  in  all  the  other  sciences,  is  that 
of  olraervatJon,  exx>erinient  and  comparison  of  the  widest  possible 
array  of  facts,  and  when  these  results  have  been  generalized  or  class- 
ified, these  generalizations  or  deductions  become  economic  laws. 
If,  for  instance,  it  be  claimed  to  be  an  economic  law  that  land 
should  be  owned  by  tribes,  and  that  no  private  ownership  of  land 
should  be  allowed,  the  scientific  economist  will  observe  and  collect 
all  the  known  instances  where  private  ownership  of  land  has  pre- 
vailed; he  will  then  observe  and  collect  all  the  known  instances 
in  which  tribal  ownership  of  land  has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  private  ownership.  He  will  then  compare  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  two  systems.  If  he  finds  that  tribal  ownership 
stands  associated  with  savage  life  and  low  rates  of  production,  as 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  peasantry  but  not  the  wealthier 
classes  of  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  wild  tribes  of 
Siberia,  Mongoha,  Tartary,  and  the  Congo  Eiver,  indeed  with 
slave  life  and  savage  life  everywhere,  while  civilization  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Eome,  modern  Europe,  and  America  stands  associated 
with  private  ownerahip,  and  the  more  productive  and  intense  the 
industry  the  greater  the  scoi*  given  to  private  title  to  land, 
credits,  contracts,  and  franchises,  and  that  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance has  any  people  become  actively  productive  except  through 
private  ownership,  he  concludes  that  the  attack  on  private  owner- 
ship of  land  is  an  error. 

The  scientific  method  does  not  object  to  hypothesis,  or  what 
Mr.  Mill  styles  "  a  priori  conclusions,  based  on  the  lawsof  human 
nature."  It  only  objects  to  the  substitution  of  these  results  of 
guessing,  before  "testing  them  by  experience  or  comparing  them 
with  concrete  phenomena  "  into  the  place  of  perfected  economical 
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reasoning.  The  sole  scientific  function  of  hypotliesis  is  to  suggest 
some  new  Hue  in  wllich  yivestigation  by  observation,  comparison 
and  experiment  may  proceed.  The  exercise  of  the  scientiiic  imag- 
inatioii  by  an  observer  of  shrewdness  and  experience  may  be  of 
the  highest  value.  Franklin  ims^ned  that  lightning  was  elec- 
tricity before  lie  tested  it  by  liis  kite.  Watt  thought  steam  would 
move  an  engine,  and  Fulfon  had  faith  that  an  engine  would  pro- 
pel a  boat  better  than  a  sail.  Columbus  conceived  that  there  was 
a  new  world  in  advance  of  proof,  and  Kepler  that  the  line  drawn 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  though  it  differs  in  lengtli  every  day, 
describes  always  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  But  moat  excellent 
guesswork  often  proves  erroneous.  The  guess  is  idle  save  as  a 
suggestion  toward  one  or  the  other  of  three  modes  of  scientific 
inquiry,  viz.,  by  observation,  comparison  and  experiment. 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Statistics.— We  cannot,  witli  Cossa, 
say,  "  Let  no  man  trust  himself  to  fool  with  statistics  until  he  is 
well  grounded  in  theory."  For  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Let 
no  man  find  out  facts  until  he  fli-st  knows  the  reasons  for  them. " 
Reason  or  philosophy  is  to  facts  what  theory  is  fo  statistics.  A 
sound  and  trained  reason  is  only  possessed  by  one  who  has  made 
a  wide  and  careful  survey  of  the  facta  which  justify  the  reason. 
So  we  would  rather  say,  let  no  man  fool  with  economic  theories 
until  he  is  well  grounded  in  economic  facts.  Statistics  are  his- 
torical facts  presented,  in  blocks  and  masses,  so  as  to  show  quan- 
tity, also  in  gi'ades  to  show  quality,  with  dales  and  periods  to 
show  momentum  or  force  of  movement,  and  in  sequence  with 
events  to  show  causes. 

In  thus  commending  statistics  wo  must  warn  the  reader  that 
those  who  have  voyaged  most,  upon  their  shoreless  sea,  are  best 
aware  of  their  dangers.  Statistics  of  themselves  are  blind.  They 
have  neither  judgment,  conscience,  perception,  nor  intelligence. 
Unless  the  person  who  uses  them  possesses  these  qualities  they 
may  be  made  to  say  any  thing.  Hence,  the  adage  has  grown  up 
since  the  advent  of  tlie  Baconian,  positive  or  statistical  school, 
"Notiiing  can  he  so  deceptive  as  figures— except  facts."  Excel- 
lent figures  may  be  used  in  behalf  of  a  bad  theory,  and  deplorable 
errors  may  be  advanced  to  sustain  a  good  one.  A  correct  theory 
will  not,  therefore,  make  our  statistics  true.  When  the  figures  ai-e 
disproven  it  is  not  to.be  necessarily  inferred  that  the  proposition 
in  whose  behalf  they  were  adduced  is  weakened. 

Thus,  in  a  document  designed  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
"The  Drink  Bill"  of  the  American  people,  the  annual  value  of 
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spirituous  liquore  consumed  is  correctly  stated  at  $900,000,000.  In 
very  proper  contrast  with  this  enormous  waste,  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  set  down  at$85,000,000,  and tlie  coat  of  missions 
at -$5, 000, 000.  So  far  well  !  But  the  statistician  in  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  cost  to  the  people  of  their  annual  consump- 
tion of  meat,  inadvertently  assumes  that  if  the  United  States  census 
gives  any  of  the  figures  of  meat  consumption  it  must  give  them 
all.  In  fact,  however,  it  only  gives  tlie  value  of  the  meats  packed 
in  the  packing  houses,  these  being  all  which  can  be  classed  under 
"manufactures,"  and  it  is  as  a  form  of  manufactui-ea  only  that 
meat  statistics  are  taken.  AU  the  meat  supplies  furnished  by  the 
76,241  butchers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  meats  butehered  on 
farms  by  those  who  raise  it,  and  all  poultry,  game  and  small 
meats  of  every  kind  aM  omitted  from  the  census.  Hence,  the  un- 
wary statistician  in  search  of  the  figures  of  meat  consumption  to 
compare  with  spirituous  liquors,  states  them  at  $303,000,000,  be- 
ing the  correct  amount  named  in  the  census,  but  only  for  the 
meats  paeked  in  packing  houses.  This  would  make  the  meat 
consumption  for  61,500,000  people  about  $5  per  capita  per  year, 
or,  say  ten  cents  per  head  per  week.  In  fact,  in  manufacturing 
and  urban  populations,  the  cost  of  the  meat  bill  is  more  nearly 
$1  per  head  per  week.  The  consumption  of  bread,  groceries, 
and  vegetables  combined  is  about  half  or  two-thirds  as  much 
more.  Assuming  the  cost  of  consumption  among  farmers  to 
equal  that  in  cities,  the  two  classes  of  food,  animal  and  vege- 
table, would  cost  about  $3,300,000,000,  or  about  four  times  the  ex- 
penditure for  spirituous  liquors,  which  is  about  the  proportion 
which  a  person  of  good  judgment  would  assume  if  not  misled  by 
the  figures. 

An  imposing  pretense  of  statistical  proof  is  also  sometimes 
made  by  collecting  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  of  a  feature 
of  the  case  which  is  not  in  dispute,  and  leaping  over  the  real 
point  in  dispute  without  any  statistics  whatever  that  bear 
upon  it, 

Tlius  Mr,  Springer,  of  Ilhnois,  in  an  article  in  tlie  North 
Am&^ean  Review,  purports  to  state  in  statistics,  by  how  much 
the  cost  of  various  articles  of  American  production  is  inci-eased 
to  the  consumer,  by  the  duty  on  importations.  He  concedes  that 
they  are  not  increased  in  cost  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty, 
but  adopts  a  purely  deductive,  a  priori,  hypothetical  and  unsus- 
tained  fraction  of  a  third,  half,  or  two-thu-ds  of  the  duty,  and 
says  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  must  be  increased  by 
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tliis  amount  at  least.  The  point  to  which  his  stiitistics  were 
needed  was  tJiat  of  the  degree  in  which  in  any  one  case 
the  duty  causes  an  increased  price.  This  was  the  knoh  of  the 
question,  and  this  he  covered  wholly  by  a  guess.  Having  guessed 
at  his  standard,  the  calculations  based  upon  it  were  as  devoid  of 
any  element  of  statistical  proof  as  if  he  had  first  guessed  at 
a  quarter  of  the  amount  sought  and  then  multiplied  it  by 
four. 

Again,  economists  sometimes  assume  that  statistics  show  as  to 
one  class  what  they  only  show  as  to  a  class  having  very  unlike 
interests.  Thus  Mr.  Fawcett  says  :  "  There  is  no  surer  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  laboring  class  than  the  low  price  of  bread,  and 
there  are  few  statistical  facts  better  substantiated  than  that  the 
marriages  among  the  laboring  class  increase  with  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  bread." 

But  Mr.  Fawcett  does  not  say  whether  the  laboring  class  to 
which  he  refers  is  that  which  produces  or  that  which  consumes 
the  bread.  In  1849,  when  the  effort  to  make  bread  cheap  in 
England  by  giving  it  free  importation  from  abroad,  regardless  of 
the  mteresta  of  the  bread  producers,  culminated,  the  ejectments  in 
Ireland  among  the  bread  producers  rose  to  eight-fold  their  pre- 
vious numbei-,  and  the  arrests  for  crime  increased  in  like  pro- 
portion, population  diminisliing  in  five  years  by  three-eighths. 
Whatever  force  Mr.  Fawcetfs  alleged  statistics',  if  such  there 
be,  may  have,  it  could  only  relate  to  a  portion  of  the  laboring 
class,  viz.  to  those  that  labored  in  factories,  and  not  on 
farms. 

There  are  also  errors  in  the  collected  statistics  which  could  only 
be  removed  by  costly  investigation,  and,  no  such  investigation 
ha,ving  been  made,  no  removal  of  the  error  is  possible.  This 
arises  especially  where  statistics  of  the  same  fact  are  taken  by  tlie 
ofRcials  of  two  governments,  as  where  both  keep  an  account  of 
the  shipment  or  receipt  of  a  pi-oduct  whicli  to  the  one  is  an  unport 
and  to  the  other  is  an  export. 

Thus*  in  a  recent  year  French  customs  officers  returned  tlie 
export  of  silk  from  France  to  Belgium  at  36,863  kilogrammes, 
while  the  Belgian  officers  returned  tlie  import  of  silks  from 
France  for  the  same  year  at  25,947  kiJogrammes.  In  the  same 
year  the  export  of  coals  from  Belgium  to  Fiunce  figures  in  Bel- 
gian exports  as  31,131,530  cwts.,  whereas  tlie  same  fact  figures 

•  "  Tho  Condition  of  Natioue,"  bj  Kolb,  Brewer  ana  Streeter,  p.  805. 
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in.  French  imports  as  19,655,869  cwta-  la  1853  tlie  export  of 
wool  from  Belgium  to  France  amounts  in  the  Belgian  returns  of 
exports  to  371,360  kilogrammes,  while  the  French  customs  i-eturns 
of  arrivals  of  wool  in  France  from  Belgium  show  that  3,301,500 
kilogrammes  were  received.  In  one  year  the  value  of  wool  imported 
into  Great  Brit^u  from  France  is  stated  in  the  French  books  to  be 
11,750,000,  francs  or  £470,000,  while  in  the  English  books  it  appears 
as  of  the  value  of  £1,280,280.  In  one  year  French  returns  show 
an  espoi-t  to  England  of  cotton  to  £845,760,  while  English  returns 
show  an  import  of  cotton  from  France  of  only  £180,000.  The 
next  year  France  sends  to  Great  Britain,  accordiaig  to  Fi-ench 
returns,  952,035  kilt^rammes  of  silk  goods,  while  Gi'cat  Britain 
receives  from  France,  according  to  English  returns,  only  333,739 
kilogrammes.  So  by  British  returns  Great  Britain  sends  into 
France  245,925  kilogrammes  of  silk,  while  according  to  Freiicli 
accounts  France  receives  from  England  more  than  twice  as  many, 
viz.,  597,354.  The  English  return  their  export  of  wool  to  France 
in  one  year  at  3,207,741  kilogrammes,  while  the  French  return 
their  import  of  wool  from  England  at  3,940,496  kilogrammes.  In 
com  87,716  hectoliters  on  one  side  appear  as  312,768  hectolitei'S 
on  the  other.  Coals  start  from  England  as  7,393,111,  and  arrive 
in  France  as  5, 631, 826  cwts.  Comparing  English  customs  returns 
with  Belgian,  1,015,173  kilogrammes  of  coffee  dispatched  in  one 
year  from  Great  Britain  to  Belgium,  are  made  to  arrive  in  Bel- 
gium as  572,013  kilogrammes.  Again  from  England  to  Belgium 
4,036,049  kilogrammes  of  wool  are  exported,  and  only  1,643,766 
kilogrammes  of  wool  are  entered  in  Belgium  in  the  same  year  as 
received  from  England.  1,676,701  kilogrammes  of  hops  are  sent 
from  Belgium  to  England,  and  only  861,466  appear  in  English 
returns  as  received  from  Belgium.  Belgium  sends  glass  goods  to 
the  British  Isles,  in  quantity  3,776,944  kilogrammes,  while  En- 
gland acknowledges  the  receipt  of  glass  goods  from  Belgium  in 
5,645,826  kilogrammes.  It  is  probable  in  the  cases  cited  that  the 
retuiTis  on  both  sides  are  accurate  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
taken,  but  Uiat  the  quantities  which  are  covered  by  the  same 
t«rms  are  really  different  quantities.  For  instance,  in  dealing  with 
wool,  the  customs  officers  on  one  side  may  have  but  one  designa- 
tion for  wool,  or  hair,  shoddy  and  fleeces,  while  the  other  may 
have  two  or  three,  viz.,  wool  and  mixed,  or  wool,  shoddy,  hair  and 
mixed,  in  which  case  what  one  sends  as  wool  will  not  be  received 
by  the  other  as  wool.    This  wil!  make  the  returns  differ  in  the 
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statistics,  -while  eacli  will  be  truthful  according  to  its  own  system 
and  law/,  but  comparisons  made  on  such  data  must  be  made  with 
care,  *.  e. ,  figures  wlien  compared  must  be  known  to  have  been 
arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of  collection.  Again  it  may  be 
that  the  French  system  of  receiving  goods  at  the  Belgian  frontier 
does  not  distinguish  between  English  goods  coming  through 
Belgium  into  France  and  Belgian  goods,  while  the  Belgian  may 
call  one  a  transit  of  English  goods  through  Belgium  and  not  an 
export  of  Belgian  goods.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  two  countries 
classified  goo^  in  the  same  way,  and  both  made  correct  returns, 
there  could  be  no  disci-epancy. 

When  one  sees  vei-y  stai-tling  facts  presented  as  statistics,  there- 
fore, it  is  proper  to  call  for  tlie  mode,  or  system,  or  authority  by 
which  the  statistics  were  collected.  If  they  were  collected  in 
different  countries,  or  at  far  distant  periods  of  time  in  the  same 
country,  and  the  contrast  they  present  with  wliat  the  common 
judgment  would  infer  is  very  great,  it  is  reasonable  to  withhold 
assent  until  it  is  known  that  the  general  process  by  which  the 
contrasting  data  were  collected  is  the  same. 

We  are  told*  that  in  France,  previous  to  the  existence  of  rail- 
ways, there  was  one  passenger  killed  to  every  335,000  carried,  and 
out  of  eveiy  30,000  carried  one  was  wounded;  whei'eas  out  of 
1,781,403,678  passengers  who  traveled  on  the  railways  in  France 
between  September,  1835,  and  December,  1875,  only  one  to  every 
5,178,890  was  killed  and  only  one  to  eveiy  580,450  was  wounded. 
This  makes  railway  ti-aveling  seventeen  times  safer  than  travel- 
ing in  a  diligence  or  "  stage"  behind  horses.  On  French  statis- 
tics it  has  been  estimated  that  if  a  person  could  lose  his  life  oniy 
in  railway  traveling,  the  cliances  would  be  that  he  would  only 
die  at  the  age  of  960  years.  On  Belgian  i-ailways  the  proportion 
killed  of  those  who  travel  on  railways  is  only  one  in  20,000,000, 
or  one-fourth  that  of  Fi-ance.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1875  there  was  one  wounded  by  railway  travel  in  every 
172,000carried,  and  one  killed  in  every  810,000  peraons  carried. 
Statistics  also  show  that  in  England  the  dangers  of  railway  travel 
exceed  those  on  the  continent  and  even  those  in  tlie  United  States, 
being  in  1876,  1,245  killed  out  of  538,287,295  carried,  or  one  in 
about  430,000,  which  is  a  rate  essentially  equivalent  to  the  old 
stage  coach  rate  in  France.    Now  either  the  railroad  travel  is 
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much  safer  in  France  and  Belg'iuni  than  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  or  accidents  are  less  fully  reported.* 

It  happens  that  in  France  and  Belgium,  railways  are  under 
government  control,  while  in  England  and  America  they  are 
under  private  control.  If  now  it  should  also  be  true  that,  under  state 
control,  the  railway  operators  who  have  accidents  are  dismissed, 
while  under  private  control  they  are  not,  this  fact  might  cause 
more  accidents  to  be  concealed  or  not  reported,  and  might  also 
cause  fewer  to  be  committed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France, 
under  the  old  diligence  systcni,  the  rate  of  accident  was  about  as 
great  as  tlie  rate  now  is  in  England  under  the  railway  system. 

As  the  public  mind  has  a  fixed  impi'ession,  or  comm.on-sense 
judgment,  that  railway  travel  is  as  dangerous  as  stage  coach 
travel,  it  would  need  fuller  statistics  to  make  it  plain  whether  the 
pretended  increase  of  safety  of  railway  travel  over  stage  travel  in 
Franc*  does  not  result  from  a  less  trustworthy  mode  of  reporting 
the  deaths  under  the  system  of  state  control  than  under  that  of 
private  control.  If  not,  then  a  strong  case  is  made  out  for  state 
control  over  private  control,  as  respects  safety  in  travel,  as  well 
as  for  railways  over  coaches  drawn  by  horses. 

Among  the  most  doubtful  statistics  in  general  use  are 
those  entertained  in  Europe  and  America  concerning  the  popula- 
tion of  China.  Very  eminent  publicists  discredit  them.  In  ex- 
planation of  certain  discrepancies  in  these  statistics  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Chinese  government  called  for  returns  of  popula- 
tion with  the  view  to  distributing  taxes,  the  population  returned 
was  small,  but  when  returns  were  called  for  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
tributing imperial  aid  or  charity  among  the  provinces  the  popula- 
tion rose  to  "myriads  of  millions." 

So  in  paiis  of  the  United  States  the  desire  of  counties  to  escape 
taxation  has  led  to  assessments  of  values  of  both  land  and  per- 
sonal property  at  from  one-sixth  to  one-twentieth  of  their  ta'ue 

«ln  1SS4  tbe  n,verase  miniber  of  jiiilRB  u  pilBSciigor  could  travel  bj  rail  without  being 
killed  was  :* 

In  the  Uniled  Kingdom lS4,eK.2SS 

In  New  York lM,985,»ra 

IQ  MaBeachosettB 503,568,188 

In  the  United  Kingdom 6,992,062 

InNewTerk 13,M),T54 

In  MasBBChusetla 28,955,6-10 

•  Doreey  on  English  and  Aniericsn  railroadfl,  18. 
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value.  In  ono  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  acting  under  a 
statute  which  required  all  land  to  be  assessed  at  its  full  and  fair 
value,  corrected  an  assessment  of  railroad  property  conceded  to  be 
atonly  one-third  its  value,  as  being  too  high,  on  proof  that  tlie  aver- 
age assessment  of  other  lands  in  the  county  was  at  only  otm-fifth 
of  their  value.  And  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  ten  years  from 
1871  to  1881  assessments  of  aggregate  values  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  declined  for  the  whole  city  by  two-thiiils,  whereas 
the  actual  values  nearly  doubled. 

So  in  the  empire  of  France  prior  to  the  war  of  Napoleon  III. 
against  Germany  ending  in  Sedan,  tlie  publbbed  statistics  of  tlie 
French  army  called  for  1,400,000,  whereas  only  between  400,000 
and  500,000  men  were  in  tlie  service. 

Again,  in  the  debates  on  the  slavery  issue,  preceding  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Toombs  and  other  Southern  seuatora  cited 
the  small  returns  of  pauperism  in  the  Southern  States  agahist  the 
large  returns  in  Massachusetts  as  evidence  of  the  greater  wealth 
of  the  Southern  Stat^  To  this  it  was  replied  that  returns  of 
pauperism  measured  only  the  extent  of  the  state  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  not  the  extent  of  the  poverty.  A 
state  might  escape  all  statistical  appearance  of  pauperism  by 
making  no  provision  whatever  for  its  poor. 

13.  TheKesiUtsof  Statistics.— The  difference  in  certainty 
between  the  a  priori  and  the  historical  method  will  appear  by  con- 
trasting the  perfect  blank  to  which  the  mind  of  any  a  priori 
reasoner  would  be  reduced  if  asked  to  say  how  many  bachelors  in 
France  would  marry  single  women  in  any  given  live  years  ;  or 
how  many  would  marry  widows  ;  how  many  widowers  would 
maiTy  spinsters  and  how  m'iny  widowers  would  mairy 
widows.  But  let  any  child  of  fifteen  vears  of  age  be  told  what 
the  actual  propoition  w  is  m  the  three  following  peiiods  of  five 
yeaiseach  and  he  could  instantly  answer  the  inquny  for  any 
future  peiiod  within  i  nauow  maigm     The  propoitions  were;* 

Year  1%W  40  184M  lB4IJ-iU. 

Bachelors  with  epinsters  !>  ^3*  ^^^  ^-^^ 

Bachelors  with  wido«  s                                                            *  1  >  4  a;i 

Widowerewith  Bplnatere                                                        OS  03"  031 

WidowcrB  with  widows                                                          3J0  a,)  340 

Any  person  glancing  at  this  table  could  safely  pi'edict  that  in 
the  five  years  from  1880  to  1886  in  France'' -*  '-:--'- 
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men  to  sing-le  women  would  be  between  8,300  and  8,400,  that  the 
marriages  of  bachelors  with  widows  would  not  vary  50  from  ii50, 
that  the  marriages  of  widowers  with  spinsters  would  be  within  50 
of  950,  and  that  the  marriages  of  widowers  with  widows  would  be 
between  315  and  350. 

Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  on  any  a  priori  basis  to  deter- 
mine how  many  men  under  thirty  years  of  t^e  or  under  forty- 
flve  will  marry  women  of  over  60  years  of  age  in  Belgium.  The 
case  comes  entirely  within  our  reach,  when  we  learn  that  in  the 
six  following  periodsof  five  years  each,  women  of  over  60  married 
men  of  the  ages  here  given  ;* 


Periods  of  oyeflTB 

1841tol845  Twite 


IB61  to  X"^ 


30  years 


13.  Utility  ol  Statistifi.—Tlie  national  utility  of  such  sta- 
tistics may  be  illustrated  by  the  tact  that  the  belief  once  widely 
prevailed  that  people  subjected  continuously  to  an  enervating 
climate  became  "  acclimated,"  bo  that  it  affected  them  less  than 
those  newly  brought  under  its  influences.  If  this  were  true  it 
would  be  tlie  policy  of  the  British  government  to  continue  troops 
permanently  at  whatever  post  they  were  sent  to.  If  the  reverse 
were  ti-ue  it  ought  to  change  them  frequently.  Statistics  were 
collected  of  past  experience,  and  it  was  found  that  the  mortality 
was  twice  as  great  among  those  continuously  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  a  bad  climate  as  in  those  exposed  off  and  on,  or,  in  effect, 
that  the  longer  the  human  frame  was  exposed  to  injurious  con- 
ditions the  less  was  its  power  of  resistance.  Hence  the  govern- 
ment ordered  that  no  troops  should  be  stationed  in  distant  colo- 
nies more  than  three  years.  The  result  was  that  the  average 
annual  mortality  of  British  troops  serving  abroad,  which  had  been 
previously  48.58  in  1,000,  was,  subsequently  to  the  order,  24.2, 
a  reduction  of  one-half. 

In  certain  cases  statistics  relating  to  health  point  the  way  to  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  causes  of  diseases  as  related  to  either 
climate,  diet,  wafer,  or  hygiene  of  particular  districts  with  irre- 
sistible force.  Thus  in  France,  out  of  100,000  recruits  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  only  118  liad  to  be  exemptcti  from 

'•■  CoDiUtioii  ot  NatloriB,"  p.  ST. 
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service  for  scrofula.  In  another  department  immediaf«ly  coiitig'- 
uous  (du  Nord)  2,809  out  of  100,000  were  exempted  for  the  same 
cause.  One  department  contained  not  one  case  requiring  dismis- 
sal for  glandular  disease,  another  contained  8,83S  in  100,000.  In 
one  only  36  in  100,000  were  incapacitated  through  loss  of 
teeth,  in  another  6,700. 

14.  Regularity  of  PtLenomena  Sliown  l)y  Statistics.— 
Accidents  in  coal  mines  are  so  regular  that  in  England  the  pro- 
duction of  89,419  tons  of  coal  costs  a  life,  in  Germany  the  produc- 
tion of  70,461.  Among  the  miners  of  Frieburg  1  man  and  12 
■women  in  10,000  reach  tlie  ^e  of  90  years.  Among  the  general 
laborers  10  men  and  26  women  out  of  10,000  reach  ^e  same  age. 
Eelief  from  all  work  by  retirement  from,  business  tends  to  shorten 
life  and  brings  it  below  that  of  the  peasant.  Statistics  also  show 
many  forms  of  peculiar  natural  compensation,  as  that  years  of 
great  epidemics  will  be  followed  by  years  of  so  much  less  than 
the  usual  number  of  deaths,  and  with  such  an  increase  of  birtlis 
as  to  nearly  restore  the  population  to  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  epidemic. 

One  of  the  most  imytortant  facts  disclosed  by  statistics  is  the  con- 
stancy of  the  ratio  which  crime,  and  other  forms  of  action  which 
are  believed  to  rest  on  perfect  freedom  of  the  individual,  will  bear 
to  society  and  to  certain  of  its  conditions,  especially  illiteracy 
and  destitution.  In  Great  Britain*  the  record  of  coroners'  in- 
quests for  the  three  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  shows  a  constancy 
in  crime  like  or  exceeding  that  which  pertains  to  the  revenue  or 
to  any  department  of  production. 

1865.  1866.  1867. 

Murders        -------      227  372  255 

Killed -     283  233  179 

Justifiable  homicides  -----          6  5  6 

Suicides 1,397  1,360  1,356 

Accidentally  killed      -        -        -        -          11,397  11,263  11,173 

Deaths,  cause  unknown          -        -        -    -      223  335  208 

Found  dead 3,657  2,697  3,702 

Natural  deaths 8,823  8,882  8,870 

Total -        -        -3.'i,01l    24,926    2-l,C-18 
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Males        -------  17,566      17,496      17,304 

Females        -        -       -        -        -        -    -  7,445        7,430        7,344 

13.  Statistics  Taken  "With  a  Bias.— Statistics  have  teen 
extensively  talten  in  most  countries  to  show  the  proportion  which 
crime  bears  to  illiteracy,  to  particular  forms  of  religious  faith, 
or  to  intemperance,  while  in  very  few  cases  are  we  able  to  learn 
the  degree  in  which  crime  results  from  poverty.  It  is  important 
that  those  who  have  charge  of  collecting  statistics  for  govern- 
ments should  be  without  bias  or  theory  as  to  what  the  statistics 
ought  to  prove.  While  in  ordinary  years  in  Ireland  the  arrests 
for  crime  are  only  from  4,000  to  5,000,  in  1849,  the  culmination  of 
the  famine,  they  rose  to  41,989,  from  which  they  fell  to  11,788  in 
1854,  simultaneously  with  a  tall  in  the  number  of  ejectments  of 
small  householders  from  74, 171  in  1850  to  8,989  in  1854,  to  4,973  in 
1863,  311  in  1869,  and  444  in  1870.  Agiun  in  Cis-Leithania  (Aus- 
tria) in  1871  out  of  22,630  persons  convicted  of  crimes,  18,830  were 
utterly  destitute,  3,637  were  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  ooly 
163  were  well-to-do. 

It  results  in  eiTOrs  of  inference  also,  in  the  treatment  of  sta- 
tistics, both  in  politics  and  economics,  to  display  abnoi-mal  indus- 
try in  collecting  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of 
a  particular  cause,  and  to  make  no  statistical  or  other  research 
which  might  develop  otlier  causes  not  recognized,  or  show  a 
greater  relative  power  in  them  than  in  the  one  cause  assumed. 

For  instance,  Helper's ' '  Impending  Crisis  "  displayed  with  great 
fullness  the  superiority  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  Northern 
States  over  those  of  the  Southern,  leaving  it  to  he  inferi'ed  that 
this  superiority  was  wholly  due  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
laborer  of  the  two  sections  as  being  the  one  free  and  the  otlier 
enslaved.  It  made  no  account  of  the  difference,  in  quality  and 
productive  value,  between  a  population  wholly  European,  inheri- 
tors of  thirty  centuries  of  civilization,  and  a  population,  forty 
per  cent,  of  which  was  African,  inheritors  of  but  three  centuries 
of  civilizing  influence.  Here  the  statistics  might  all  be  true,  but 
the  inference  might  require  to  be  modified  by  other  statistics 
showing  the  relative  productive  value  of  newly  civilized  races  com- 
pared w  ith  those  among  whom  habits  of  production  had  been  longer 
inherited.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  in  their  work  on  "Types  of  Man- 
kind," had  presented  historical  data  tending  to  show  the  prime- 
val and  perpetual  inequality  of  the  two  races,  white  aud  black. 
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leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  inequality  necessarily  justi- 
fied slavery.  The  historical  data  might  l>e  correct,  and  the  infer- 
ence exaggerated. 

So  Mr.  H.  F.  Eedfleld  published  a  careful  collection  of  statis- 
tics showing  that  in  tlie  twenty  years  after  the  war  of  1861-5,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  homicides  were  committed  in  the  Soutli- 
em  States,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  went  unpun- 
ished, and  that  the  ratio  of  homicides  to  population  was  several 
times  greater  than  in  the  Northern  States.  The  in  ference  appeared 
to  be  that  the  Federal  Government,  whose  police  powers  were  so 
imperfectly  developed  that  it  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  assas- 
sination of  two  of  its  presidents,  should  exercise  police  jurisdic- 
tion either  throughout  the  South  or  throughout  the  Union.  It 
was  thus  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  murders  would  be  equalized 
by  bringing  the  two  sections  under  one  administration  of  law. 
This  again  overlooked  the  fact  that  one  of  these  sections  was  al- 
most wholly  of  one  race,  while  the  other  was  divided  nearly 
equally  as  respects  numbers  between  two  races,  between  which 
marriage  was  repugnant,  and  social  equality  and  sympathy  prac- 
tically impossible.  No  observant  person  can  have  any  rea.sona- 
ble  doubt  that  an  introduction  into  any  one  northern  state,  of  an 
alien  race  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  too  un- 
like the  existing  to  intermarry  or  associate,  would  be  strenuously 
opposed  on  all  sides,  and  if  permitted  would  greatly  increase  the 
rat«  of  homicide. 

The  necessity  of  collecting  duties  on  imports  leads  also  to  the 
collection  of  very  full  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  in 
most   counti'ies,*  while    so    far  as  the  internal  trade   remains 

•  W.  Stfodey  Jtvons  ("  TheDrr  of  Political  Econoraj,"  p.  23),  Baya :  "  I  do  not  hoBi- 
taleto  aay,  too,  that  economics  might  be  ETadaally  erected  into  an  exact  science  if  only 
commercial  BtatlBticswere  tar  more  complete  and  accurate  than  they  are  at  present,  bo 
that  the  formnlie  could  be  endoived  with  exact  meaning  by  the  aid  of  nnmerical  data- 
These  data  would  conetet  chicHy  in  accurate  acconnls  of  the  quantities  of  goods  pos- 


eichauged. 


There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  shoald  not  have  those  sU 

and  IroQble  of  collecting  them,  and  thennwlllltlBnoBS  of  persons  to  aSord  information. 

The  qnantiticB  IhemBelvea  to  be  measared  and  registered  arc  moat  concrete  and  precise. 

commodity  like  tea,  angar,  coffee,  or  tobacco  is  wholly  imported.    But  when  articlea 
are  untaied  and  partly  produced  within  the  country,  we  have  yet  the  vSKnest  noMona 

gather  agricullnral  statistics  ;  and  the  great  need  felt  by  men  engaged  In  the  cotton 


and  other  tr. 


mption  will 


probably  lead  to  the  publication  of  far  more  complete  information  than  we  have  hith- 
ertoenjoyed.    ThedednclivoBcicnceof  economicsmustbe  yerilled 
ful  by  the  purely  empirical  science  ot  Bta^stics.    Theory  must  be  i 
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untaxed,  no  government  snpervis  on  ex  b  o  'er  it,  and  no 
statistics  of  it  ai«  preserved.  Th  a  br  n„-s  into  the  fore- 
ground the  impoi'ts  and  exports  of  ■%  cou  it  y  as  if  these  were 
the  substance  of  a  nation's  welfare  whereas  m  a  country  of  large 
extent  and  diversified  productions  the  raport  a  id  export  trade 
combined  may  not  be  a  hundredth  i  art  of  ts  nternal  ti-ade  in 
volume  or  importance.  There  have  been  long  periods  of  years 
when  the  tonnage  and  values  transported  through  the  Erie  canal 
alone  exceeded  the  entire  imports  and  exports  at  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  if  a  manufacturing  section  like 
New  England  happens  to  be  an  independent  nation  by  itself,  all 
the  commodities  it  sends  out  figure  as  "exports,"  and  all  the  food 
and  raw  materials  it  buys  appear  as  imports.  In  this  case  the  ex- 
port of  shoes  from  New  England*  would  be  twenty-fold  that 
from  Great  Britain,^  yet  her  industrial  activity  might  be  less  than 
it  now  is,  though  by  reason  of  New  England  being  part  of  the 
Union,  and  a  large  part  of  her  shoe  trade  being  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  from  whence  also  she  buys  much  of  her  raw 
materials  and  food,  this  entire  trade,  which  is  just  as  valuable  as 
it  could  be  if  New  England  were  an  independent  nation,  cuts  no 
figure  in  any  schedule  of  imports  or  exports. 

Certain  kinds  of  statistics  are  thus  brought  into  prominence 
because  the  nea.^ssity  of  collecting  a  particular  tax  causes  them 
to  be  fully  and  accurately  collected,  and  not  because  they  are  the 
best  by  which  to  test  a  nation's  progress.  Writers  who  have  a 
bias  in  favor  of  regarding  this  class  of  statistics  as  identical  with 
national  prosperity,  will  cite  the  larger  foreign  trade  and  banking 
of  England,  whose  small  area  and  insular  position  cause  her  to 
depend  largely  on  foreign  trade  and  banking,  as  proof  of  her  su- 
periority over  countries  like  Russia  and  America,  whose  real 
greatness  would  not  be  seriously  diminished,  and  might  in  many 
departments  of  industry  be  increased,  if  their  foreign  trade  were 

wholly  e.xtinguished.t  .^..^_ 

'  »IOO,000,000  pairs.    tl,300,000  pairs. 

tForinBtanoe.SirThos.BraasoyeayeC'Workand  Wogea,"  p.  16S):  "Tlie  siipe- 
rlorityot  England  over  every  competitor  in  the  InduBliial  Eeld.  if  eufficienllj  proved 
bj  the  proportion  of  our  exports  per  head  of  the  popul&tiou.  In  England  ths  rate  i9 
£B  Be.  3d,  while  in  France  ItieonljM 'Sa., 3d.,  andln  Italy,  £1,48..  W 


These  fact 


dated  from  Great 


lation,  BO  that  all  Ita  trade  with  England  would  count  as"lt 
i  and  eiports,-  it  wonid  Tie  found  far  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  Ore 
lin.  On  the  other  Hand,  unita  In  one  empire  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  wii 
h  the  Brilleh  people  trade.BO  that  their  present  trade  with  them  will  he  left  out' 
l>ort»  and  espottB,"  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  empire  would  ahrli 
BtioaliyjUioiigh  the  actual  trade  might  increase. 
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16.  Tlie  American  Impulse  Toward  Economic  Prog- 
ress.—Circumstances  have  made  the  United  States  of  America, 
during  the  past  half  century,  the  field  of  most  easy  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  economic  science.  It  has  been 
the  country  of  by  far  the  most  rapid  growth  iu  wealtli.  Where 
wealth  grows  most  rapidly  the  laws  governing  its  growth  will  he 
most  successfully  studied  *  This  follows  as  naturally  as  that  the 
military  art  should  develop  most  rapidly  during  war;  that  line  art 
should  achieve  its  hest  works  where  most  painting  and  sculpture 
are  evolved  ;  that  most  agricultui-al  implements  should  be  in- 
vented where  agriculture  is  most  extensively  conducted,  or  that 
soils  should  grow  in  fertility  most  rapidly  where  the  soil  is  most 
intensively  tilled. 

The  United  States,  by  presenting  thirty  or  forty  systems  of  bank- 
ing under  state  control,  followed  by  one  under  national  control, 
have  afforded  the  best  school  in  which  to  study  the  monetary 
side  of  political  economy.  By  its  varied  espeinence  in  manufac- 
tures, its  rapid  development  of  railways,  its  diffusion  of  free  edu- 
cation under  state  control  and  aid,  all  being  more  or.  less  under 
nearly  forty  independent  systems  working  side  by  side,  it  has 
afforded  tlie  most  apt  school  in  which  one  having  economic  in- 
sight could  observe. 

Every  economic  measure  has  endured  in  the  proper  committee 
of  state  or  national  legislation  the  assaults  of  critics  engaged  in 
the  particular  kind  of  business  which  the  measure  would  most 
affect,  and  whose  pursuits  rendered  them  most  competent  to  fur- 
nish original  information  bearing  most  directly  on  the  point. 
These  have  more  value  than  the  data  which  have  yet  found  their 
way  into  books.  If  a  canal  were  to  be  built,  both  those  living  on 
its  route  and  those  who  could  derive  no  immediate  benefit  would 
be  heard.  If  a  duty  were  to  be  laid  or  removed,  both  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  particular  article  on  which  the  duty 

npon  the  AmeritHH  people  it  sees  an  addition  of  two  and  a  lialf  millionB  of  dollara  to 
the  accumalated  wealtli  of  Iho  Republic,  wbicli 'is  equal  to  one-tbltd  of  tho  daily  or- 
cumulations  of  moDk  nd 
They  are  as  follows 

United  Slater  5h35  000  000  per  annum. 

France  3     OUOOiO 

Great  Britain  335  OOU  OOU 

Germany  .JOO  OOO  000 

Other  tonntnea  7^  000 INW  " 

S«e  also  Gladstone  a  remarks  m     Our  Klii  Beyond  tho  Sea 
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was  propMed  to  be  laid  would  attend.  In  this  manner  the  bear- 
ing of  legislation  on  rival  industries  would  be  studied  in  the  liglit 
of  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  men  who  conducteil  or 
desired  to  conduct  the  industries,  or  who  pui-chased  or  desired  to 
purchase  their  product. 

It  was  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  rulers,  to  accommodate  the 
action  of  government  in  laying  taxes  to  the  industrial  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  taxpayers,  that  ori^nated  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  and  with  it  that  bi-cameral,  or  two-chambered 
representative  legislature,  which  is  so  closely  copied  m  our 
House  of  Representatives,  not  only  in  the  federal  government, 
but  in  eacli  of  the  state  governments.  The  Britbh  legislature,  m 
its  inception,  was  a  council  of  notables  summoned  to  advise  the 
king.  The  Commons  were  an  influential  lobby  of  taxpayers 
of  note  who  convened  to  petition  the  king  and  lords  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  taxed.  The  formula  of  en- 
actment recited  that  the  laws  were  passed  by  the  king  m 
peraon,  with  tiie  advice  of  his  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  iipon 
the  humble  petition  of  the  Comiiions.  Hence,  free  i>opular 
government  in  modern  times  grew  out  of  the  principle  of 
respect  for  a  lobby  consisting  of  business  men,  pi-oducei-s  and 
consumers,  who  sought  to  explmn  to  the  hiw-niakera  the  pi-actical 
effects  of  proposed  measures  of  legislation.  It  still  remains  true 
that  it  is  when  the  husine^  interests  immediately  affected  by 
legislation  of  any  kind  appear  before  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  e.vplain  to  legislators 
intelligently  and  from  experience  what  are  the  economic  effects 
of  legislation,  past,  present  or  prospective,  on  their  personal  m- 
terests,  that  the  head  waters  of  practical  political  economy  are 
reached.  If  legislators  can  not  find  out  what  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  by  inquiring  of  those  whose  mterests  it 
will  affect,  they  can  not  find  out  at  all.  "Whether  these  interests 
when  known  are  of  a  kind  which  should  be  regarded  rather  than 
others  with  -which  they  may  conflict,  is  a  question  which  addresses 
itself  to  I^slative  discretion.  But  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  enlightenment  for  a  legislator  is  the  testimony  of 
the  man  upon  whom  his  legislation  is  to  act,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  may  be  interested.  But  the  adjusted  aggregate  of  all 
private  interests  constitutes  the  public  intei-est.  It  may  be  sel- 
fish. But  the  aggregate  selfishness  of  a  whole  people  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  their  collective  welfare,  is  patriotism. 
The  word  "lobby  "is  an  opprobrious  word,  while  the  sacred 
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right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  is  the 
most  popular  and  indestructible  boon  which  the  constitution 
affords.  Yet  there  is  no  other  name  for  the  delegation  of  citizens 
which  comes  to  the  capital  to  make  a  petition  concerning  legisla- 
tion effective  than  "  the  lobby."  It  is  one  of  the  contradictions 
between  the  purity  of  the  ideal  and  the  corruption  of  the  real  in 
politics,  that  the  right  of  petition  should  continue  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  profound  reverence,  while  the  men  who  exercise  the  right 
should  be  assumed  to  be  almost  of  necessity  engaged  in  influen- 
cing legislation  corruptly.  In  fact,  no  influence  is  more  useful  or 
necessary  to  a  legislature  which  is  called  upon  to  pass  laws  of  a 
kind  that  bear  upon  economic  values,  as  nearly  all  laws  in  some 
manner  must,  than  that  of  the  persons  whose  economic  interests 
are  thua  affected.  And,  on  the  contrary,  no  doctrine  is  more 
pernicious  in  practice  than  the  despotic  notion  that  a  legislature 
should  approach  its  work  with  an  ideal  reverence  for  some  cast- 
iron  rule  or  so-called  "principle,"  which  is  derived  from  some 
theorist  of  high  repute,  whether  Aristotle,  Adam  Smith,  or  any 
other,  and  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  not  to  be  subjected  tocritical  anal- 
ysis at  the  hands  of  all  who  feel  that  they  will  be  injured  by  it. 

Statesmen  like  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Wasliington 
himself,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gallatin, Calhoun,  Jackson,  Clay, Web- 
ster, Choate,  Eollin  E.  MaUory,  Silas  Wright,  Benton,  Cass, 
Douglass,  Lincoln,  Hale,  Seward,  Chase,  Tliaddeus  Stevens, 
Etheridge,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Garfield  and  Eelley  are,  and  should 
be,  closely  studied  by  American  students  for  their  economic  opin- 
ions. The  chapters  bearing  on  economic  topics  in  the  writings  of 
Hamilton,  Horace  Greeley  and  James  G.  Blaine,  and  in  the 
speeches  of  the  great  debatei's  in  Congress,  form  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  economic  instruction.  What  practical  men  say,  ivhile 
under  criticism,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  liable  to 
correction,  brings  us  nearer  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people  than 
didactic  works  are  apt  to  do. 

17.  The  United  States  as  an  Economic  Instructor.— 
In  America  the  author  whose  teachings  are  most  original,  influ- 
ential, valuable  and  authoritative  on  all  economic  and  social 
topics  is  the  government  itself,  in  all  its  enginery— national, 
state  (including  its  machinery  of  elections),  municipal  and  local. 
The  census  of  the  United  States,  compiled  every  ten  yeai*  since 
1790,  the  censuses  of  most  of  the  states  compiled  in  the  interven- 
ing fifth  year,  or  every  five  years,  the  debates  in  Congress,  as 
publislied  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  the  messages  of  the  Presi- 
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dents  and  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  especially  that 
of  the  ti-easury,  agricultural  bureau,  and  foreign  consuls,  the 
messages  also  of  the  goYernors,  and  reports  of  the  state  officers, 
and  the  debates  in  the  l^slaturea  of  the  respective  states,  the  city 
councils  of  cities  ajid  the  town  meetings  of  towns,  are  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  popular  mind  and  practical  political  econ- 
omy. England  followed  the  United  States  in  1801,  in  tfJaug  a 
census.  Besides  these,  the  special  investigations  made  and  reports 
published  by  committees  of  Congress  upon  questions  relating  to 
revenue,  coinage,  banks,  shipping,  railroads,  mining,  canals,  or 
other  internal  improvements,  and  the  statistical  reports  of  asso- 
ciations i-epi-eseuting  producers,  supersede  in  interest  and  often 
exceed  in  economic  applicability  to  our  situation,  and  even  m  sci- 
entific value  the  purely  economic  discussions  of  persons  who 
are  removed  from  us  by  distance,  time  or  lack  of  familiarity  and 
sympathy.  Facts  and  figures,  however  official  or  truthful,  must 
be  set  in  appropriate  relation  to  all  other  facts  and  implications, 
or  their  use  may  still  in  effect,  deceive. 

Facts  of  every  kind  can  be  handled  deceitfully,  and  made  the 
means  of  misleading  the  unwaj-y.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
facts  and  omissions  of  the  census. 

Of  some  products  the  annual  crop  is  given— of  others  the  total 
stock  on  hand  ;  many  very  extended  and  valuable  products  are 
omitted  altogether.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  effectively  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  taking  returns  of  capital  mvested  in 
manufactures  or  other  industry  no  returns  are  made  of  borrowed 
capital,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  ratio  of  w^es  to  capital  and 
of  profits  to  capital  have  both  been  overestimated.  This,  how- 
ever, points  only  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  taking  the  census. 
The  amount  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  which  the 
census  prevents  is  incalculably  greater  than  that  which  it  permits 
to  exist.  ,  r,    .      ■     ■   n 

Second  only  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  m  influ- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  economic  science  is  the  American  newspaper 
press.  It  lias  not  wholly  emerged  from  tliat  youthful  period  in 
which  discussion  is  carried  on  in  a  disputatious  rather  than  m  a 
scientific  spirit.  As  a  whole,  however,  its  method  is  nearly  as  fair 
and  not  less  intelligent  than  that  of  the  writers  of  books.  It  is 
gradually  learning  that  government,  after  all,  calls  for  skill  and 
study  as  well  as  mere  honesty  and  patriotism.  With  all  its 
shortcomings  it  may  be  truly  said  that  while  financial  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  especially  the  tariff  question,  have  seldom  m  the 
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American  press  been  treated  as  ably  as  in  Congress,  they  have 
wntinually  been  discussed  by  both  Congress  and  the  American 
press  with  a  degree  of  -wisdom  and  fairness  far  greater  than  any 
which  have  marked  the  English  economists  generally  since  Adam 
Smith.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  economic  science  that  it  has 
been  deemed  a  point  of  political  good-breeding  in  England  since 
1846  fo  bow  when  the  term  "free  trade"  is  mentioned  as  if  it 
were  the  host,  to  lift  one's  hat  as  if  it  were  the  queen,  and  to  shed 
tears  of  patriotism  as  if  it  were  the  flag.  In  fact  it  is  only  a 
mixed  experiment,  freighted  with  evils  not  easy  to  calculate.  Its 
partial  trial  cost  indeed  the  expatriation  of  millions  of  farmers, 
the  fortunes  of  some,  and  even  the  lives  of  not  a  few  of  those 
of  the  poorer  class.  But  so  long  as  the  proivess  of  the  British 
army  extends  British  markets  adequately  to  keep  British  spindles 
going,  the  ruin  of  the  farmers  can  be  atoned  for  by  tiie  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturers.  To  perceive  this  has  constituted  the  dis- 
tinctive function  of  the  Manchester  school. 
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18.  WcalUi  and  Poverty— Social. —Wealth,  in  ordinary 
speech,  is  applied  to  a  large  accnmulatiou  of  pi-oi)erty  in  oae  [icr- 
son,  OP  as  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  as  when  we  spealr  of 
the  wealth  of  some  one  person,  city  or  state.  In  political  economy 
the  term  wealth  expresses  the  abstract  idea  or  qnaUty  wherein 
these  large  masses  of  wealth  are  identical,  in  substance,  witli  the 
small^t  quantity,  though  it  be  the  sum  paid  to  a  laborer  for  a 
day's  work,  or  by  him  to  a  restaurant  proprietor  for  a  meal. 
Wealth,  therefore,  in  the  economic  sense,  rejects  the  element  of 
quantity  which  is  associated  with  the  term  in  colloquial  usage, 
and  retains  only  the  quality  wherein  a  small  sum  of  wealth  is 
identical  with  a  large  one.  Wealth,  in  the  colloquial  sense,  stands 
to  wealth  m  the  economic  sense,  as  the  term  "  ocean  "  does  to  the 
term  "  water,"  ocean  conveymg  the  idea  of  a  vast  quantity,  while 
"water"  is  as  fully  met  by  a  glassful  as  by  a  sea.  So  a  boot- 
black's fee  is  as  truly  wealth,  economically,  as  the  largest  estate. 
Economic  wealth  would  be  the  power  to  satisfy  one's  desires, 
provided  desire  were  not  in  itself  an  inimitably  expansive  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  incapable  of  satisfaction  in  any  absolute  sense. 
Wealth  is,  therefore,  a  power  to  command  tlie  sei'vices  of  our  fel- 
low men.  When  these  services  are  commanded  by  force  only,  as 
in  slavery,  and  under  barbaric  despotisms,  force  becomes  the 
chief  source  of  wealth.  Wealth  then  takes  on  the  foi-m  of  slave- 
owning',  or  seigniorage,  or  lordship,  over  many  retainers,  servants, 
henchmen,  or  soldiers.  In  commercial  periods  the  exercise  of 
force  is  relegated  to  the  government  and  its  army  and  police. 
Wealth  then  becomes  tlie  power  to  command  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  men  by  paying  for  them.  In  the  degree  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses much  of  this  power  ho  is  wealthy.  Possessing  little  of  it 
renders  one  poor.  But  even  the  poor  obtainall  the  material  com- 
fort they  enjoy  through  such  share  of  wealth  as  is  theirs. 
Wealth,   therefore,  does  not  consist  in  commodities,   services, 
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money,  lauds,  or  pleasures,  but  in  the  power  to  contiw!  tLein  at 
will  by  compensation.* 

Wealth  may  again  be  defined  as  the  removal  of  poverty. 
Indeed  if  the  logical,  historical  order  were  observed,  poverty,  as 
the  antithesis  and  antecedent  of  wealth,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
prior  definition.  Poverty  is  the  condition  of  unsupplied  want— 
of  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  destitution  and  inability  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  one's  fellow  men.  It  pertains  to  all  Imman 
beings  at  birth,  except  in  so  far  as  law,  originating  in  parental 
affection,  may  have  invested  them  with  a  title  to  the  affectionate 
care  of  their  parents,  or  to  certain  rights  to  inherit  pi-operty  fi-om 
their  ancestors  or  relatives.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  nomad- 
ism, like  tliat  of  the  Australian  natives,  and  of  all  savageism.  It 
diminishes  with  barbarism— tlie  drift  toward  civilization  beijig 
always  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  aggregate 
society.  Civilization  is  the  intellectual  aspect,  or  name,  for  the 
same  increase  in  the  complexity  of  individual  rights  and  powers, 
and  the  same  development  of  personal  liberty,  relatively  to  com- 
munal, tribal  or  state  power,  of  which  the  growth  of  capita!,  or 
wealth  is  the  economic  aspect,  or  name. 

*.Jdom»nj(ft("WealthofNfltlor8"byMcCiilloch,p.  13),  siiye;  "  Every  uian  ie 
rich  or  poor  according  to  the  degree  in  whiih  he  can  [or  ran  iiol]  affottt  to  enjoy  the 
neceBsaries,  conveniences  ana  amuaementa  of  human  life.  But  Hfttr  Ite  flivleiou  of 
labor  liHB  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  It  ie  but  a  very  Biua?l  part  of  these  with  which  a 
man'a  own  lahor  can  enpply  him  ;  the  far  greater  part  of  them  he  must  derive  from  the 
labor  of  other  people.  And  he  must  be  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  qaaniity  of  that 
labor  "hich  he  can  command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  pnrchage. 

B.  C.  Caren  says  wealth  consists  in  the  power  to  command  the  ever  gratuilous  ser- 
viceH  of  nature. -Sw.  Sa..by  McKean.p.  100. 

SasHo/C'Hannoniee  of  Economics,"  tt.  by  SlWing,  p.  181),  eaya:  "The  vnlgar 
employ  the  word  wealth  in  two  Beuses.  Theysay'lho  abundance  of  water  Is  wealth 
tosnchftoonntiy.'  In  this  ease  they  ate  thinking  only  of  milily.  But  when  one 
wlshestoreckonnphteownwealth,  ho  makes  what  la  called  an  inventory.  In  which 

aavante  Ibelieve  the  vnJgarBcerightfor  once.    Wealth  is 
In  the  flrat  point  of  view  we  judge  of  It  by  our  satisfBCtlons. 

i.i.»».al  prosperity,  wliatcver  be  the  commodliy  by  which  it  la  procured.  Bui  do  yoa 
wish  to  know  what  proportional  share  each  man  has  in  the  general  prosperity!  In 
other  words,  hie  relative  wealth.    This  is  sunply  a.  relation,  which  valne  alone  reveals. 

fiowScreeemstouee  the  l«im  "goods"  for  "wealth,"  and  saya  :  "Gooda  ate  any 
thing  which  can  be  naed.  whether  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  eatiafacuon  of  any  truo 
or  leglOmale  human  want,  and  whose  utility  for  ihls  purpose  ia  recognized  "  |"  Pol 
Econ.  by  lalor,"  vol.  i,  p.  53  ;  chap.  1,  sec.  1.)  He  therefore  defines  economy  aa  the 
aystemlzed  activity  of  man  to  satisfy  His  need  ot  external  goods, 

Zft?i?y*'((!Ofl!«("Manual."p.H),aays:  "Wealth  may  bedeflnedtoconsiet  ot  every 
commodity  which  has  eichange  valne." 


either  actual  oi 
Mankind  beoc 
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Mr.  Carey's  definition  of  wealth  as  "the  power  to  command  the 
always  gratuitous  services  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  "  is  excel- 
lent when  understood  in  Mr.  Carey's  sense,  and  may  be  broader 
and  more  philosophical  than  that  we  have  adopted  ;  but  it  involves 
much  study  to  comprehend,  and  its  full  meaning  grows  upon  the 
mind  only  gradually,  as  it  does  in  the  class  of  truths  called  mys- 
tical. The  word  nature  came  into  the  English  language  with  a 
reli^ous  nieinmg  as  distinguishing  what  a  man  is  at  birth  in 
contrast  with  what  he  becomes  by  grace  or  divine  {supra- 
mundane)  influence  From  this  it  passed  to  mean  the  constitu- 
tion which  all  things  have  under  law,  as  distinguished  from 
change?  they  may  take  on  supematm-ally.  In  both  these  old 
senses  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  in  the  first  of  them  nature  is 
the  whole  of  man. 

Gradually  nature,  which  at  first  had  meant  what  man  was  at  birth, 
(from  natus,  bora)  came  to  be  used  by  some  as  meaning  the  world 
exterior  to  man,'  to  which  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  nature, 
viz.,  birth,  has  no  application.  Whatever  Oierebein  man,  which 
obtains  command  of  the  forces  of  exterior  nature,  niust  of  course 

JoJiB Siuori  Jfiif  defines  weallli  SB  "all  meful  or  agreeable  thinga  which  poaseas 
eichanseable  value,  or  in  other  worda,  all  neetul  and  agreenble  things  except  those 
which  can  be  obtained,  in  the  quantity  desired,  without  labor  or  Bacrifice," 

Jemmi  ("Primer,"  p.  13),  Bays  wealth  ia  "  what  ia  tranafcrablc,  limited  in  aopply,  and 
neefnl."  ftn^reiects  the  term  wealth,  ©eorffe ("' Progress  and  Poverty,"  pp.  S4- 
37),  says  it  ia  natnral  prodncts  modified  by  human  exertion,  so  aa  to  gratify  desire. 

Eenry  Sidgaiick  ("Fol.  Econ,"  p.  71),  aays:  "The  wealth  of  any  indlTidnal  ia  con- 
sidered to  include  all  uBsful  thinga— whether  material  thliii;e,  ae  foofl,  clothes,  houaea, 
etc.,  which,  being  at  onco  Talusble  and  transferable,  admit  of  being  sold  at  a  certain 

.^(((ini  ^mlift  again  ("  Wealth  of  Natlone"  by  McCulloeh,  p.  14),  eays;  "Wealth, aa 
Mr.  Hobhea  BBye.  is  power.    .    .    .    The  power  which  tliat  poaaeaaion  immediately 

labor,  or  oier  all  the  produce  of  labor  which  is  then  in  the  market.  The  eichangeable 
valnsof  every  thing  must  always  bo  prociaely  equal  to  theeilent  of  this  power  which  it 
conyeysto  its  owner." 

Roach6r{ya\.  I.  chap.  1,  sec,  9),  saja  ;  "  The  posseaaion  of  large,  and  also  of  poten- 
tially lasting  resourcea;  objectively  anob  resourcea  themselves  we  call  wealLli.  But  it 
most  be  large  in  a  twofold  senee,  large  aa  compared  with  the  rational  wants  of  Its  pos- 
Heaaor,  and  largo  also  ae  compared  with  tlie  reaourcee  of  other  people.  If  all  men  were 
poeseeeed  of  a  great  deal,  but  all  of  an  exactly  equal  amount,  eachwonld  be  compelled 
to  be  hie  own  chinmey.awecp,  acavengcr  and  bootblack ;  and  how  could  any  one  then 
be  properly  called  wealthy?  '* 

ANew  YorfcfinanclBl  journal  entitled  Treai(A  adopts  the  following  well  considered 
and  apt  definition  :    "  Wealth  ia  that  positive  and  eubstanHal  share  in  the  good  of  for- 

of  all  that  is  commonly  desired  and  sought  after  by  man." 

•Ittaeoaaedlnthetitleof  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh's  book,  "Man  and  Naturc,"a  treat, 
lae  on  physical  geography  aa  influenced  by  human  action. 
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be  ptirt  of  man's  nature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  contest  between 
man  and  nature,  but  between  nature  in  man  and  nature  exterior 
to  man.  The  forces  which  wealth  aids  man  to  control  are,  per- 
haps, "thegreat  forces  of  nature."  But  the  forces,  in  man,  which. 
do  the  controlling,  must  be  still  greater  forces  in  man's  nature,  or 
they  would  not  control.  Hence,  minds  educated  in  certain  schools 
of  thought,  repel  as  ill-conceived  and  incongruous,  the  attempt,  in 
a  definition  designed  to  be  exact,  to  ti'eat  "  man  "  as  being  one 
distinct  entity  and  nature  another. 

Another  class  of  minds  asks,  "Whydo  we  need  any  aid  to  com- 
mand services  which  are  rendered  gratis  f  "  They  do  not  merely 
ask  this  question,  but  they  find  themselves  unable  to  answer  it. 
This  inability  renders  it  necessary  to  translate  Carey's  language 
into  the  dialect  in  which  other  minds  think.  When  it  is  so  trans- 
latedit  seems  to  mean  that  wealth  is  the  power  to  obtain,  by  exchange 
or  payment  such  services  on  the  part  of  other  men  as  will  bring 
within  the  reach  of  one's  own  enjoyment  those  properties  of  mat- 
ter which,  though  at  some  time  or  place  imparted  to  matter  gra- 
tuitously, yet  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  me  without  tlie  services  of 
my  follows.  Confessedly  coal,  iron,  wood,  wheat,  wool,  potatoes, 
flour,  and  the  life  that  is  in  plants,  animals,  and  our  fellow  men, 
come  to  society  at  large  as  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  nature.  The 
fragrance  and  flavor  of  tea,  wine,  venison  or  game  is  the  gratui- 
tous gift  of  nature.  Even  the  sharp  flavor  of  the  pepper  with 
which  we  season  the  venison  is  the  gratuitous  gift  of  nature. 
This  is  all  that  we  enjoy.  We  do  not  enjoy  the  labor  the  China- 
man performed  in  carrying  the  tea  over  the  mountains  on  his 
hack  ;  nor  any  other  of  Uie  labor  necessary  to  place  the  tea  or 
pepper  or  game  on  our  table.  Yet  we  pay  for  the  labor  and  get 
the  enjoyable  prox«rties  gratis.  Hence  in  the  closest  analysis  we 
get  what  we  enjoy  gratis,  from  nature,  by  paying  our  fellow  men 
to  bring  it  to  us.  Hence,  also,  what  we  pay  for  seems  to  form  no 
part  of  what  we  enjoy,  but  it  is  the  means  of  getting  it. 

Man  makes  no  property  of  matter  or  force  which  his  fellow 
man  can  enjoy,  whether  it  be  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  hardness 
of  ivory,  the  beauty  of  gold,  the  glint  of  the  diamond  or  the 
warmth  of  fur.  But  men's  toil  makes  the  telescope,  the  paper 
knife,  the  coin,  the  solitaire,  and  the  sacque.  Hence  while  the 
properties  we  enjoy  come  gratis  to  society  as  a  whole,  they  come 
to  him  who  enjoys  them,  as  wealth,  only  through  his  own  laborer 
the  labor  of  his  fellows,  and  by  exchange.  Nature  havingafExed 
impassable  limits  to  each  man's  power  to  consume,  and  not  hav- 
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ing  presented  to  any  man  all  he  needs  to  consume,  the  surplus  of 
one  man's  product  must  be  forwarded  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  of 
another. 

Wealth,  therefore,  is  that  power  in  me,  however  and  whenever 
obtained,  which  gives  me  command  through  the  services  of  my 
fellow  men,  which  it  enables  me  to  pay  for,  of  all  those  gifts  or 
services,  which  nature  brings  gratuitously  to  some  member  of 
society,  at  some  time  or  place,  but  which  only  through  his  toil  or 
that  of  others,  is  brought  to  me. 

Mr.  Carey,  however,  correctly  defined  wealth  as  a  power  in 
man,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  defines  it*  as  a  com- 
modity, and  therefore  a  physical  object.  If  a  conamodity  were 
intrinsically  wealtli,  it  would  remain  wealth  in  Uie  same  degree 
in  whosesoever  hands  it  might  be.  To  say  that  it  is  such  a  com" 
modity  as  has  exchange  value  is  tautolt^ical,  as  it  is  tlie  fact  that 
it  has  exchange  value  which  makes  it  a  commodity.  To  be  a 
commodity  it  must  commode  or  accommodate  or  meet  the  wants 
of  somebody.  The  question  whether  a  thing  is  a  commodity, 
therefore,  depends  on  whether  it  is  wanted.  But  when  we  define 
commodity  as  a  thing  that  is  wanted,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
that  determines  its  being  a  commodity  is  not  any  quality  of  the 
thing  itself,  but  the  state  of  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
wants  it.  Want  therefore  stands  as  the  antithesis  of  wealth,  and 
wealth  is  the  power  to  remove  or  satisfy  wants.  One  might  de- 
fine want  as  "the  thing  we  desire,"  and  the  word  is  so  used  when 
wesayof  a  book  "it  supplies  a  long-felt  want."  Now  if  we  also 
define  wealth  as  "the  thing  we  desire,"  which  is  the  outcome  of 
Mr,  Fawcett's  definition,  it  will  happen  that  wealth  and  want, 
while  opposite  in  meaning,  will  be  defined  in  the  same  terms. 
Both  will  mean  the  things  we  need,  whereas  wealth  expresses  the 
fact  of  our  having  them,  and  want  the  fact  of  our  being  without 
them.  It  is  clear  that  the  wealth  and  the  want  alike  express  our 
condition  or  attitude,  either  of  power  or  of  destitution.  As  satiety 
and  hunger  do  not  consist  in  "  eatable  food,"  though  they  do  de- 
fine our  attitude  toward  them,  so  wealth  and  poverty  can  not  con- 
sist in  exchangeable  commodities,  though  the  first  implies  our 
possession  of  them,  and  the  latter  our  jack  of  them.  Besides, 
when  the  true  idea  of  wealth  as  a  pmver  on  the  part  of  its  posses- 
sor is  grasped,  it  becomes  evident  tliat  it  must  be  extended  impar- 

*"MaQual,"  p.  6.    "  Wcslth  may  be  dcflned  to  eousist  of  every  commodity  which  has 
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tially  to  all  kinds  of  power,  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  control  the 
property,  services,  time  and  destinies  of  our  fellow  men,  whether 
they  are  exercised  through  the  medium  of  physical  objects  or 
mental  ideas  op  social  affections,  or  are  exchangeable  or  not. 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  fire  of  1871,  was  burned  so 
that  not  a  vestige  of  property,  unless  it  may  have  been  the  sub- 
scription and  account  books,  remained — neither  of  which  had  any 
exchangeable  value  as  commodities,  the  concern  was  still  -worth 
a  million  of  dollars  as  indicated  by  the  price  which  its  sliares  of 
stock  commanded.  All  this  wealth  was  good-will,  but  good-will 
is  not  an  exchangeable  commodity.  It  could  not  be  transferred 
at  pleasure  by  the  Tribune  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  or  the 
Chicago  Times.  It  pertained  to  the  Chicago  TYibune  Oompany 
only  as  proprietor,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  shares  of  stock 
in  the  company,  which  belonged  to  the  several  shareholders,  and 
were  exchangeable. 

The  highest  elements  of  wealth  do  not  always  exist  in  a  form 
in  which  they  may  thus  be  seen  to  have  an  economic  value  with- 
out being  in  the  least  exchangeable.  Yet  a  judge's  reputation  ior 
integrity  on  the  bench,  a  clergyman's  reputation  for  purity,  a 
manager's  reputation  for  successful  enterprise,  an  author's  repute 
as  entertaining,  a  philosopher's  fame  for  profound  generalization, 
indeed,  all  modes  of  intellectual  and  social  power  give  their  pos- 
sessor a  command  over  the  services,  destinies,  and  material  com- 
modities of  others,  and  are  therefore  not  only  wealtli  but  capital, 
and  yet  are  not  exchangeable.  Character,  religious  faith,  moral 
influence,  courage,  sagacity,  rank,  titles,  political  office,  a  chair 
in  a  university  as  an  instructor,  all  are  wealth,  but  not  exchange- 
able.* 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  in  certain  conditions  of  society  great 
wealth,  OP  power  to  command  services,  might  exist  without  any 
commodities  whatever,  and  without  a  solitary  excliange.  In  the 
communities  of  ants,  bees,  and  beavers  great  social  power  is  man- 
ifested, and  in  some  way  association  and  co-operation  on  a  scale 
much  lai^«r  numerically  than  is  known  among  human  beings 
occurs,  and  yet  no  individual  among  them  ever  makes  an  exchange 
of  commodities  with  another. 

These  communities  arrive  at  the  same  facility  of  co-operation 
without  exchange  that  man  arrives  at  by  exchange,  so  perfectly 
that  among  the  ants,  a<:«ording  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  each  meni- 

♦  Thia  ylow enatained in  subelsnce  by  Sidawick,  "Pol,  Econ.."  99. 
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ber  of  a  community  of  twenty  thousand  knows  personally,  and 
can  distinguisb  every  other  member  of  that  community  fram  a 
stranger  of  the  same  species. 

In  a  thoroughly  socialistic  state,  like  the  Mormon  state,  and 
within  CTCry  socialistic  order  like  the  Catholic  monastic  orders, 
tlie  Shabei-s,  or  even  in  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  servants 
of  many  great  corporations,  there  are  no  exchanges,  but  there 
may  be  great  power  to  command  goods  and  services. 

It  would  be  conceivable  that  a  despotism  like  that  of  Egypt  in 
the  pyramid  building  period  may  have  developed  vast  power  in 
its  ruUng  class  over  the  services  and  goods  produced  by  the  whole 
l>eople,  and  vast  power  to  produce  goods  and  compel  services, 
without  even  permitting  a  single  trade  to  be  made  hetween  any 
two  persons.  In  such  a  case  g  e.  t  e  1th  bt  tit 
commodities  would  be  on  sal  Suho  d  nat  n  an  1  o 
would  perform  the  functions  wl  1  no  o  m  ■€  1  age  aie 
performed  by  exchange.  Th  se  th  ■ef  ■e  ho  n  ake  w  1th 
consist  in  exchangeable  commod  t  es  g  "a&i  ly  a  q  al  ty  1  1 
is  mcident  to  wealth  in  a  comn  -c  1  i  od  1  1  s  p  t  1 
and  may  be  evanescent.  Those  who  define  itasi>oicer  seize  upon 
the  element  in  it  which  is  eternal. 

10.  Savj^e  Life,  Social  Poverty.— Savage  life  is  usually  con- 
ceived of  by  people  in  civilization  asa  condition  of  feebler  intel- 
lectual grasp,  of  lower  cranial  development,  weaker  moral  ten- 
dencies, and  more  bloodthirsty  social  disposition,  combined  with 
gi-eater  animalism  than  that  which  prevails  among  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  jm-ist  sees  in  it  a  feebler  development  of  law,  tlie  theolo- 
gian regards  it  as  an  eiToueous  manifestation  of  faith,  or  debas- 
ing consequence  of  superstition,  the  moralist  recognizes  its 
essential  identity  and  parity  with  vice  and  crime  as  they  appear 
in  civilization,  the  educator  attributes  it  to  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  literature  and  science,  but  the  economist  recognizes  all  sav- 
agery as  arising  from  the  utter  and  complete  absence  of  wealth 
or  capital,  and  consequent  lack  of  oi^anization  of  an  industrial 
or  working  society.  This  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  savage 
nations  and  the  wealth  of  civilized,  seems  by  many  economists  to 
be  described  as  an  incident  of  savage  lite  rather  than  recognized  as 
its  essence.  It  should,  however,  he  more  pointedly  stated  that  the 
lack  of  wealth  iu  its  broad  sense  is  the  essence  of  savagery,  and 
that  every  man  would  become  a  savf^e  in  the  degree  that  the 
means  of  living  in  civilization  were  denied  liim.  As  his  ability 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  in  comfort  slide  away  fi-om  under 
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him,  his  domestic  afPectiona  are  changed  to  coarse  and  bputal 
rudeness.  Stripped  of  his  clothing,  the  virtue  of  decency  becomes 
impossible.  Take  away  his  bread,  and  to  astarving  man,  the  law 
even  excuses  theft,  because  it  knows  that  nothing  else  i-emaius. 
As  Schiller  says : 


Oder  iltr  Hensekvylriiniordm  vad  brmnen* 

This  truth  is  expressed  by  the  maxim,  ' '  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,"  meaning  that  no  other  law  can  restrain  a 
savage  from  any  act  which  he  deems  adapt«d  to  save  hunself 
either  from  destruction  or  from  suffering.  Destroy  his  private 
title  to  his  home  and  he  not  only  becomes  a  wanderer  like  the 
Arab,  or  gipsy,  but  almost  of  necessity  a  plunderer  and  thief. 
The  growth  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  simply  the  economic  aspect  of 
Uie  growth  of  civiliKation.+    Even  the  degree  of  evolution  which 


t  Fawcell,  p.  7.  eaja :  "  The  most  striking  variaUong  In  wealth  are  eshibiled  by  ths 
aame  nation  in  different  ages,  and  bj  different  nationa  in  the  eume  age.     There  was  a 

Ing  eavage,  aad  yet  ate  poBsesaod  then  those  same  natnrai  teaonrMB  which  now  so  ma- 
tenalljcoiitribute  not  only  to  form  Wil  to  anstaiu  Her  present  wealth.  .  .  Each  stage 
tliroagh  which  progressive  nations  have  aavanced  from  barbarism  to  clviliKBtion.  is 
preeerved  at  the  present  tJtoe  In  some  parts  ot  the  giobe.  Tlie  savage  still  exists  who 
lives  by  hunting  and  fishing.  .  .  The-e  Rreat  differences  in  weaLth  are  partly  due  lo 
physical  causes,  but  tiiey  depend  mainly  on  social  cirenmalancee,  etc," 

AdamSmilA  says  (p.  1),  of  savage  nations :  "  Such  nations,  however,  are  so  misera- 
bly poor  that  from  mere  want  Uiey  are  frequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  some- 
times of  destroying  and  sometimes  of  abandoning  thdr  infants,  old  people  and  those 
afflicted  with  lingering  diseaees,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beaala.  Among  civtliied  and 
thriving  nations,  on  the  contrary, "  etc. 

Dr.  Carey  In  "  Fast,  Present  and  Fntnre,"  p.  414,  says:  "  Civilization  has  in  all  ages 
aud  oonnliies  been  found  where  men  have  accumulated  wealth,  by  meaiia  of  which  tlicy 
have  been  enabled  to  enhjeot  lo  cultivation  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  has  diaap 
peared  as  they  have  been  forced  to  fly  lo  the  poor  soils  of  the  hills  for  safety." 
"With  the  division  of  land  and  lie  diffusion  of  wealth  the  power  of  thefew  tends  to 
diminish  .  .  and  moral  leeiicR  improves  because  of  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining 

toward  perfect  equality  of  moral  feeling  arc  therefore  characteristics  of  civiilzalion. 
WiUi  each  stepinthlaprogress.Jealousyandavaiice  disappear  and  woman  hecomea  the 
companionof  man  and  ceases  to  bo  his  slave,  ,  .  parenta  ceaae  tobe  tyrants  and  chil- 
dren respect  and  lovethem, and  bebecomcamoreand  more  animated  hy  hope  .  .  iearae 
mure  and  more  to  appreciate  the  comforts  indicated  hy  the  cood  old  English  word 
Ilomt,  and  more  and  more  to  find  in  the  great  command  to  'dountootheraashe  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  him,'  the  gnide  of  all  his  thongbta,  his  feelings  and  his 
actiona."  Again,  (p.  421),  he  says  :  ■■  The  past  aaya  to  the  people  of  the  present— 
civilisation  comes  wUb  wealth  and  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  soils." 
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exists  among  savages  is  measured  by  their  capital.  Those  whicii 
have  no  bows  or  arrows,  slings,  darts,  or  weapons,  subsist  on 
worms  and  bugs  and  vermin.  Those  which  have  these  iii^t  ele- 
ments of  capital,  live  upon  fish,  flesh,  and  fruits.  Those  which 
have  flocks  of  cattle  among  the  North  American  Indians  are  far 
in  advance  of  those  which  have  none. 

20.  Ownership  by  the  Tribe.— (Barbarisra.)  While  society  is 
emerging  from  the  savage  state  all  ownership  of  property  is  in 
the  tribe  and  asserts  itself  atfirst  about  equally  as  to  persons,  per- 
sonal property  and  land;  i.e.,  at  first  each  jwrson  isowued  by  his 
gens,  clan  or  tribe,  which  claims  his  services,  communally  and 
socially,  to  the  ext«nt  that  it  needs  them.  There  may  be  a  condi- 
tion anterior  to  this,  of  absolute  anarchy,  ov  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment and  of  all  property,  where  no  person  belongs  to  or  knows  of 
any  tribe  or  clan,  and  no  rights  are  asserted.  The  native  Austral- 
ians are  alleged  to  be  of  this  low  type,  without  tribe,  property, 
or  title.     Each  man  is — 

"  Only  It  pauper  whom  nobody  owes." 

Savage  life  generally,  however,  is  tribal,  and  recognizes  the 
tribe  as  owning  in  common  for  all  ite  members,  both  goods  and 
hwid.  This  socialistic  ownei'ship  does  not  arise  from  generosity, 
for  such  a  feeling  hai-dly  exists,  but  from  the  consciousness  tliat 
nothing  weaker  than  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  ti'ibe  can 
secure,  or  assert,  or  protect  a  title  to  any  thing.  Freedom  has  not 
yet  developed  to  the  point  where  an  individual  can  own  any  thing, 
because  brute  force  has  not  yet  given  place  to  law  in  the  degree 
required  before  a  private  pei^on  can  defend  op  sustain  ownership 
in  any  thmg,  or  court  of  law  can  exist.  Koscher  {Polit.  Econ. 
vol.  i,  sec.  Ixxxiii,)  declares  that  "in  all  the  lower  stages  of 
civilization,  a  community  of  goods  exists.  Out  of  this  condition 
private  property  is  evolved  only  as  well-being  and  culture  have 
been  evolved,  private  property  being  at  once  the  cause  and  effect 
of  such  well-being." 

The  North  American  Indians  own  all  lands  only  as  tribes.  To 
fence  lands,  for  private  ownership,  is  to  them  a  dangerous  mon- 
opoly, fatal  to  the  business  of  hunting  and  fishing.   At  first,  under 
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the  Boman  law,  all  private  appropriatioa  of  land  on  rivers  and 
coasts  was  subject  to  the  anterior  rights  of  fishermen  to  take  so 
much  land  as  they  needed  for  cleaning  flsh  and  mending  and  dry- 
ing their  nets.  But,  in  theUnitedStates,  the  flsheiman's  right  has 
become  subordinate  to  the  private  right  of  the  adjoining  owner. 
Eoscher  (above  cited)  says  :  ' '  Diodorus  describes  community  of 
goods  and  of  women  as  existing  among  the  Ichthyophages  on  the 
Eed  Sea,  who  lived  in  caves,  went  naked  for  the  most  part,  plun- 
dered all  shipwrecked  people,  and  never  reached  an  advanced 
age."  Strabo  says  the  same  of  the  Scythians,  Plutarch  of  the 
early  Spaniards,  Dio  Cassius  of  the  Ehetians,  Isocrates  of  the  Tri- 
balli.  The  Caribs  also  had  community  of  goods,  performed  all 
their  work  in  common,  afe  at  a  common  table  and  had  common 
stores  aad  supplies.  (Petr.  Martyr,  Dec.vii,  1 ;  Eochefort,  ii,  c.  16.) 
Among  the  Kuskowimers  of  Eussiaii  America,  all  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  tribe  live  together,  {v.  Wrangell,  Nachrichten,  129.) 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  times  of 
scarcity  of  food,  the  product  of  the  fisheries  is  divided  according 
to  their  need. 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  bor- 
ders on  community  of  goods.  {Mariner,  Freundscbaftsinseln,  75, 
81.)  So  also  among  the  Eskimaux.  In  Mexico  the  Spaniards 
found  land  ownership  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
natives,  but  only  a  species  of  possession  in  common  and  common 
storehouses  among  the  peasantry.  (Robertson,  "  Hist,  of  North 
America. ")  In  Peru  they  found  an  advance  on  mere  village  or 
tribal  communism,  viz.,  state  socialism— a  partial  community  of 
goods  presided  over  by  the  state  ;  a  yearly  division  of  all  lands 
among  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  rank  ;  the  cultivation  of 
these  lands  in  common,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state 
and  to  the  sound  of  music.  Both  Peru  and  Mexico,  however,  were 
relatively  poor.  Peru  had  only  one  city,  no  beasts  of  burden,  no 
plows,  no  trades,  no  commerce.  In  Mexico  the  farming  was  so 
slender  that  the  advance  of  the  little  army  of  Cortez  produced  a 
famine. 

The  Spartans  under  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  had  commu- 
nity of  goods,  meals  in  common,  public  education, the  authorization 
of  stealing,  the  prohibition  of  trade,  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
fine  furniture,  the  equal  division  of  property,  land  made  inaliena- 
ble,etc.  Tlie  Tcherkesses  of  Circassia  consider  robbery  honorable 
provided  the  robber  is  not  caught  in  the  act.  (Bell,  Journal,  etc.) 
Similar  notions  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt  relative  to  their  or- 
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i  robber  bands,  which  were  socialistic  within  and  predatory 
witliout.    (Diodor.,  180.) 

21.  Trilbal    Ownership    Depends  on  Occupancy    and 

Use.— In  this  early  period  of  socialism  or  communal  ownership 
of  land,  so  far  as  private  right  to  land  begins  to  exist  at  all,  it 
usually  depends  on  its  private  posse^or  improving,  tilling  or 
occupying  it.  The  United  States  have  usually  made  occupation 
and  I'esidence  on  government  lands  by  a  settlei-  a  condition  to  his 
gaining  title.  All  systems  of  law  give  preference  to  an  occupant 
over  one  having  no  title,  as  is  indicated  by  the  familiar  maxim, 
"possession  is  nine  points  in  the  law."  "  Mining  titles  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia  rest  on  possession,  and  are  lost  in  a  brief  time  if 
the  mines  are  not  worked  ;  so  Eoscher  says  {  Political  Economy, 
sec.  Ixxxviii):  "This  is  the  praefice  in  Taway  (fijHer);  andalsoin 
ancient  Gtetmany  (Grimm).  Eight  of  the 'dead  flre' in  Spain 
and  Portugal  during  the  middle  ages  (S.  Rosa  de  Viterbo).  In 
many  parts  of  Persia,  the  land  belongs  to  any  one  who  has  pro- 
vided it  with  water  by  canals  or  wells.  (Fraser,  Journey  in 
Chorasan,  ch.  7.)  Especially  after  the  Mongolian  devastation 
about  the  beginningof  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  decreed  that 
land  that  had  remained  uncultivated  for  a  long  time  should  be- 
long to  the  person  who  made  it  productive.  (d'Ohsson,  "Hist. 
desMongols,"  iv,418.)  Inthetimeof  theancientPersians(Polyb., 
X,,  88.3)  the  harvest  for  the  first  five  years  belonged  to  the  person 
who  first  irrigated  the  land.  On  the  XTpper  Euphrates  likewise 
the  land  is  very  often  neither  sold  nor  leased.  Any  one  who  will 
till  it  and  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  bey  may  have  it 
for  nothing.  (Bitter,  x,  669.)  So,  too,  among  the  Fulah  and 
Mandingo  negroes,  and  even  among  the  Tscherkossans  (Klemm 
"Kulturgeschichte,"  iii,  337),  Theodosius  and  Valentiuian  de- 
creed that  deserted  fields  should  after  two  years  cultivation  belong 
to  the  possessor  (L.  S.  Cod.  Just,  xi,  58)." 

22.— Tribal  Precedes  State  Ownership.— In  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  rights  to  the  forests,  to  pastures,  to  gather 
turf,  and  to  take  fish  remained  in  common  long  after  the  arable 
land  had  become  private.  Upward  of  two  thousand  acts  of  par- 
liament were  passed  for  converting  the  land,  that  had  been  com- 
mons, into  private  titles  by  inclosure,  and  such  acts  were  deemed 
necessary  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  essential  to  a  more  dense 
population.  In  Germany  the  change  covered  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  In  Russia  the  communal  ownership  still  applies 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  lands.     In  Congo  and  on  the  Gold 
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Coast  of  Guinea,  says  Eoscher,  "theland  in  whole  villages  is  tilled 
ill  common,  and  the  harvest  distributed  among  the  families  per 
capita.  Wherever  absolutism  reigtis,  the  prince  is  also  the  owner, 
(in  his  capacity  as  prince)  of  all  the  lands.  (Klenim,  iii,  337.) 
In  China,  where  the  original  tenure  in  common  of  the  land  by 
all  was  broken  tlirough  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  aU 
the  land  of  the  country  now  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  tlie 
state,  and  the  possessor  of  land  who  permits  it  to  go  untilled  is 
punished.  {Plath,  in  the  Phil.  Hist.  Sitzungsberichten  der  Mun~ 
chener  Akad,  1873,  793  if.)  In  Corea,  private  pix>perty  in  land  ia 
unknown.  Arable  land  is  divided  by  the  state  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family.  (Eitter,  vi,  633.)  The  example  on  the 
largest  scale  of  a  country  without  private  property  in  land  is  tlie 
British  East  Indies.  (CA.  Campbell,  System  of  Land  Tenure  in 
Various  Countries,  Cobden  Club  Essay)."  But  when  law  has 
become  so  far  developed  as  to  protect  private  ownership  in  land, 
the  communal  has  never  been  preferred  to  the  private,  by  any 
race  or  i>eople,  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  productiveness,  or 
more  equal  diffusion  of  comfort. 

23.  Charitable  and  Religions  Coiiimunisni.— In  a  few 
instances  persons  actuated  largely  by  a  religious  or  social  enthu- 
siasm have  preferred  tlie  communal  to  the  private  system,  but  it 
has  seldom  been  claimed  to  be  preferable  by  persons  seeking  only 
to  better  their  material  condition.  Those  who  have  reached  back- 
ward toward  the  communal  system  have  usually  been  persons 
who  had  seen  little  of  its  working,  but  whose  moral  feelings  were 
shocked  by  the  inequalities  and  hardships  incident  to  the  strug- 
gle for  subsistence  under  the  system  of  individual  pi-operty, 
which  is  necessarily  that  of  free  competition,  softened  by  social 
and  state  aid  to  those  who  fail.  The  community  of  goods  of  the 
first  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (James  i,  1)  was  recommended  as  a 
scheme  of  charity,  and  not  as  an  economic  scheme  of  production 
—an  act  of  love,  but  not  a  right  which  the  destitute  could  assert 
(Acta  v,4),  and  it  extended  to  the  use  only  and  not  to  the  ownership. 
(Acts  iv,  82. )  "  Spite  of  all  this, "  says  Eoscher  ( Political  Economy, 
sec.  Ixxxi),  "  it  produced  a  chronic  state  of  poverty  in  tlie  chureh 
at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul  had  to  meet  with  collections  taken  up 
on  all  sides,  without,  however,  anywhere  establishing  a  shnilar 
institution.  (Romans  xv,  26;  1  Corinth,  i,  16.)  Among  tlie 
Christian  fathers  many  like  Chrysostom  and  Clemens  recommend- 
ed community  of  goods  on  economic  grounds.  Three  centuries  of 
the  experiment  demonstrated,  however,  in  Judea,  Greece,  Alex- 
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andria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  that  the  more  expert  the  pleadings  of  the 
church  became  for  the  means  to  provide  for  the  poor,  the  more 
intense  became  the  poverty  against  which  they  were  everywhere 
powerless  to  provide.  Community  of  goods,  cattle  and  land  was 
practiced  among  the  first  settlers  in  New  Haven,  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Pennsylvania  {Roscker,  id.)\  and  Vii^inia,  hut  Banci-oft 
says  {1  History  United  States,  16),  as  much  work  was  performed  in 
a  day  after  the  system  was  abandoned  as  was  done  under  it  in  a 
week,  and  as  much  by  three  workmen  as  previously  by  thirty. 
The  Catholic  Church,  in  its  priesthood  and  orders,  owns  its  prop- 
erty as  a  commune,  though  the  government  of  the  commune  is 
monarchical.  It  is  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  socialistic 
organization  in  Christendom,  and  proves  that  socialism  in  ownei-- 
ship  does  not  imply  equality  of  individuals  in  control. 

34.  Relative  Iiidwcement  to  Effort  under  both  Sys- 
tems.—The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  systems,  social 
and  individual  ownership,  as  stimulants  to  endeavor,  may  he  seen 
at  once  in  the  family.  A  family  exhibits  the  social  system,  and 
admits  the  right  of  each  of  its  members  to  all  lie  needs  for  his 
welfare.  Every  child  knows  that  it  costs  to  maintain  him  from 
one  to  two  dolhirs  per  day,  but  this  would  not  incite  him  to  special 
effort,  because  he  feels  that,  whatever  is  the  cost  of  his  sup- 
port, he  isentitled  toit,an(lit  willcome,  whether  he  puts  forth 
any  effort  or  not. 

When,  therefore,  a  parent  wishes  to  urge  his  chUd  to  sjwcial 
effort,  he  makes  no  account  of  the  foliar  or  two  he  daily  expends 
in  the  child's  ordinary  support,  but  promises  him  as  wages  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  is  sure  of  his  child's  utmost  effort. 
A  small  wage,  earned  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  our  own,  and  tliat 
we  have  free  choice  whether  to  earn  it  or  not,  is  more  stimulating 
than  a  hwge  dividend  guaranteed  on  socialistic  prijiciples,  whether 
it  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  general  merit,  need  or  past  services. 

Among  barbarous  races  aU  ownership  is  tribal,  and  not  in- 
dividual, the  tribe  being  in  this  stage  of  development  the  only 
power  strong  enough  to  protect  and  defend  a  title.  Private  own- 
ership only  evolves  as  law,  and  juridical  or  law-derived  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  become  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  a  title 
in  the  individual. 

35.  TFealth  Dependent  on  Exchange.— How  Far.— 
Wealth  exists  long  before  exchange  exists.  Indeed,  a  very  con- 
siderable oi^anization  of  labor  by  force  or  slavery  might  endure 
for  a  long  period  without  exchange,  the  central  despot  or  social 
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governors  regulating  by  orders  what  each  subject  should  do  and 
receive,  and  the  latter  accepting  such  dictation  as  the  substitute 
for  the  present  mode  of  inducing  labor  by  money.  Within  the 
family,  and  indeed  within  all  organized  gens,  communes,  com- 
munities, armies,  corporations,  tribes,  or  clans  which  practice 
community  of  land,  goods,  or  services,  the  aggregated  will  or  exec- 
utive judgment  of  the  chief  becomes  a  substitute  for  wages  and  for 
exchange,  in  the  sense  that  eachmember  of  the  community  renders 
many  services  to  the  other  without  payment  in  any  other  form 
tlian  as  he  profits  by  the  success  of  the  commune,  tribe  or  clan. 
If  we  should  conceive  of  an  entire  nation  as  being  organized  in  this 
way,  and  if  tlie  experiment  were  successful  in  that  it  provided 
for  the  wants  of  all  as  successfully  as  the  present  system,  it  is 
evident  the  wealth  would  be  as  great  as  it  is  now,  since  all  would 
command  in  an  equal  degree  the  services  of  others,  but  no  ex- 
changes would  occur,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  would  take 
place  on  a  basis  of  agreed  ratios  or,  in  effect,  of  rank.  No  values 
would  exist,  as  none  now  exist  within  the  family,  and  nothing 
would  have  exchangeable  value.  In  the  government  post-offlce, 
for  instance,  the  earnings  of  the  aggregate  f  -ce  are  xp  ■essed  by 
the  aggregate  sum  received  for  postages,  1  h  is  d  t  buted  ac- 
cording to  the  salary  schedule.  But  neit!  m  nb  f  the  force 
earns  any  thing  save  as  he  is  assisted  by  th      th  no  one 

carries  a  letter  to  its  destination.  There  tl  ref  great  co- 
operation in  labor  to  the  same  end,  but  no  ec  n  1  ango  of 
services.  As  the  only  function  of  wealth  is  to  induce  co-operation 
in  rendering  services,  and  as  this  may  be  done  byauthority,  slavery, 
rank,  affection  or  socialism  without  exchange  and  without  the 
element  of  value  being  the  basis  of  co-operation,  we  can  not  agree 
with  the  many  who  hold  that  wealth  consists  only  of  excliange- 
able  values,  nor  with  the  socialists  who  imagine  it  would  improve 
present  conditions  to  return  to  the  tribe..  Wealth,  however,  may 
consist  of  that  very  power  over  the  services  of  others,  obtained 
through  chieftainship  or  official  place,  which  emjiloys  and  com- 
mands all  without  performing  any  act  of  exchange  whatever.  It 
can,  perhaps,  be  said  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization  private 
wealth  comes  more  and  more  by  exchange,  and  less  and  less  by 
force,  authority  or  compulsion,  or  by  rank  which  is  the  outcome 
and  consequence  of  these. 

36.  Private  or  Iitdividual,  Includiiii;  Corporate 
Wealtli. — Persons  who  compare  America  with  Europe  ob- 
serve that  in   the  former  the  individual  is  more—the  govern- 
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ment  isless.  In  the  latter  only  the  government,  or  those  closely 
identified  with  it  either  as  state  or  church,  show  wealth.  In 
America  wealth  characterizes  the  home  and  the  person.  In 
Europe  it  marks  a  palace  or  the  dignitary.  But  in  Europe  m  mod- 
ern times  the  diffusion  ia  greater  than  anciently,  or  than  now  in 
most  parts  of  Asia.  As  civilization  ad  vances  wealth  vests  more 
in  the  individual.  It  takes  the  form  of  habitations  which  are 
not  mere  places  of  shelter,  but  edifices  erected  with  a  view  to 
architectural  style,  artistic  effect,  and  extended  hospitality.  They 
are  surrounded  by  imposing  parks  and  grounds,  and  conservatories 
forthecultivatiouofrareplants  and  flowers.  They  become  schools 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Eesthetic  sense.  Inside  the  rooms  are 
made  suggestive  of  travel  and  mental  range  by  souvenirs  and  bric- 
Orbrac,  by  paintings,  engravings,  frescoes,  and  diversified  and 
durable  furniture.  Music,  literature,  and  art  elevate  the  tone,  by 
enlarging  the  possibilities  of  enjoyment,  in  these  homes,  and  the 
extent  and  diversity  of  the  tastes  to  which  they  minister. 

In  America  also,  where  private  wealth  has  reached  a  degree  of 
development  never  before  or  elsewhere  known,  the  shops  of  trade 
and  manufactories  of  goods,  the  great  office  buildings  for  rental  and 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  as  weU  as  railway  cars 
for  their  transportation,  become  indices  of  individual  wealth  ap- 
plied to  social  or  industrial  uses.  They  overtop,  in  luxurious 
appointments,  those  expenditures  for  the  pui-pose  of  indicating 
rank  or  sovereignty,  which  in  earlier  periods  or  ia  countries  of  less 
rapid  growth  in  private  wealth,  have  been  pt^sible  only  to  the 
state.  The  growth  of  private  and  personal  wealth  is  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  increase  of  private  and  personal  freedom,  of  private 
and  personal  intelligence,  independence  of  thought  and  the  free 
and  untrammeled  exercise  of  private  judgment.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  who  attain  this  condition  the  coercive  function  of 
the  state  disappears  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  number  of  those  who  could  do  without  the  state  increases. 
The  state,  meanwhQe,  adapts  itself  to  these  new  conditions  by 
diminishing  its  coercive,  and  enlaj^ng  its  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive, functions.  Its  armies  lessen  as  its  schools  increase.  Its 
navies  decline  as  its  industries  multiply.  It  builds  fewer  gibbets 
but  sends  out  more  committees  of  investigation  into  the  economic 
causes  of  suffering.  It  prizes  wealth  itself  less  and  life  and  man 
more.  It  punishes  fewer  crimes  with  death  and  studies  and  de- 
bates whether  society  has  not  in  some  way  ei-red  toward  the  pau- 
per and  the  felon.     Every  cause  which  is  believed  to  stand  idea- 
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tifted  with  a  larger  altruism  and  truer  benevolence  is  sure  of  efli- 
cieiit  revenue  from  the  spontaneous  offering  of  a  more  than  satis- 
fied egoism.  Hence,  in  countries  where  there  is  a  large  diffusion 
of  individual  and  private  wealth,  the  effective  organization  of 
charities  hecomes  a  means  of  revenue  to  their  originators  and  con- 
ductors, so  sure  and  ample  that  the  most  vigilant  measures  are 
requu^  to  prevent  the  mercenary  from  resorting  to  schemes  of 
philanthropy  as  affording  a  larger  profit  than  those  of  praductive 
industries. 

The  combination  of  individuals  in  capitalized  corporations  adds 
to  the  power  which  wealth  possesses  in  tlie  hands  of  a  private  per- 
son, the  immense  advantages  of  peii>etuity,  agovernraent  of  checks 
and  balances,  a  deliberative  council  for  the  guidance  of  enter- 
prise and  an  executive  headship  selected  with  reference  to  skill 
and  peraonal  capacity  for  command  in  industry.  Freedom  from 
apart  of  the  personal  risk  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  has  also 
had  its  influence  in  promoting  the  tendency  to  place  all  complex 
and  influential  industries  in  the  control  of  corporations.  From 
these,  and  other  causes,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
dividual wealth,  productively  employed  by  the  people  of  the 
more  advanced  nations,  is  managed  hy  coi'porate  companies. 
This  intensifies  its  activity  as  compared  with  its  control  by  indi- 
viduals in  a  degree  as  great  as  that  which  accompanied  its  earlier 
transition  from  communal  to  private  property.  The  corporation 
is  by  as  much  a  more  intensive  productive  agent  than  the  indi- 
vidual, as  the  individual  is  more  productive  than  the  commune. 
The  individual  has  many  whims  and  caprices  to  gratify  besides 
the  sense  of  profit  or  the  specific  end,  whatever  it  may  he,  of 
corporation.  He  seeks  wealth  and  profit  moi-e  singly  and 
absorbingly  than  the  commune,  but  less  assiduously  than  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  can  be  held  absolutely  to  its  one 
purpose  night  and  day,  year  in  and  out,  without  caprice,  diversion, 
amusement,  or  dissolution.  In  productive  uses  it  supplants  and 
survives  in  competition  with  the  individual,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  individual  supplants  the  commune.  A  higher  and  finer 
st^eof  law  is  essential  to  corporate  ownership  than  to  individual. 
But,  given  the  stage  of  legal  protection  adequate  to  render  its  ex- 
istence possible,  it  supersedes  the  mdividual  whenever  energy, 
skill,  and  power  are  conditions  of  success.  Corporate  wealth, 
therefore,  is,  in  its  title,  the  most  intensified  and  subtle  form  of 
individual  wealth,  and  that  which  cairies  private  right  over  pro 
ductive  property  to  its  highest  stage  of  dominion.     Through  the 
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corporation  an  indiyiSual  may  securely  invest  in  business  and 
industries  of  which  he  has  almost  no  knowledge,  and  may  tlius 
give  effective  aid  to  many  enterprises  without  the  labor  of  master- 
ing their  details.  At  the  same  time,  thi-ou^h  the  ordinary  secur- 
ity he  feels  in  tliat  judgment  of  chai-acter  which  all  men  practice, 
he  can  exercise  his  just  share  of  influence  over  the  managers  of 
these  great  trusts,  and  so  may  still  invest  wisely,  whei«  if  it  were 
an  individual  uistead  of  a  corporate  enterprise,  he  would  be  ui- 
vesting  iguorantly.  ^      , 

While  corpoi-ations  pursue  wealth  more  singly  than  individu- 
als, they  are  also  permitted  by  their  longer  tenure  and  divided 
risk  to  pursue  it  more  patiently  as  to  time,  with  a  smaller 
need  of  clutching  immediate  returns,  and  more  broadly  as  to 
means  where  that  which  is  to-day  a  means  of  sowing  may  be  in 
the  future  a  means  of  reaping.  Hence,  on  the  whole,  corpora- 
tions, while  more  single  in  tlieir  devotion  to  gain  than  individu- 
als, are  also  frequently  more  generous  in  their  methods,  more 
peaceful,  more  dispassionate,  and  less  despotic  in  the  exercise  of 
autliority, 

37.  The  Commonwealth.— In  the  advance  toward  civiliza- 
tion the  wealth  that  is  common  to  the  whole  state,  and  ordinarily 
not  exchangeable,  increases  absolutely,  tliough  it  declines  rela- 
tively to  that  of  individuals.  Public  roads,  rivers,  canals,  seas 
and  bays,  navies,  fortresses,  custom-houses,  public  schools,  court- 
houses, prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  poor-houses,  work-houses,  libra- 
ries,parks,  sti'eets,  canals,  markets,  docks,  light-houses,  capitols, 
pavements,  sidewalks,  sewers,  gas  fixtures  and  sometimes  the 
works  for  gas  manufacture,  treasuries,  mints,  mines  and  lands  are 
a  formidable  fund  of  common  wealth  whose  power  does  not  lie  Ln 
its  exchangeable  value.  In  monarchical  countries  the  royal  parks 
and  palaces  and  ctowq  lauds,  pictures  and  jewels,  and  in  coun- 
tries having  an  established  state  religion,  the  chui-ches  aud  mon- 
asteries are  state  property. 

Society  has  two  concurrent  forms,  the  state  life  aud  private 
life.  The  former  is  socialist,  i.  e.,  in  all  that  concerns  state  life 
the  state  is  regarded  as  controlling  the  individual.  The  latter  is 
individualist,  and  within  this  sphere  the  individual  is  left,  at  least 
for  the  present,  uncontrolled  by  the  state. 

It  would  not  be  doubted  that  a  very  great  revolution  must 
occur  in  human  thought  before  it  would  be  regai-ded  as  within 
the  province  of  the  enlightened  state  to  detei-mine  whether,  and 
whom  and  at  what  age,  a  man  should  marry,  what  should  be  his 
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course  of  diet  as  to  food  and  drinks,  ap^t  from  iiitosicatuig 
stimulatita  or  poisons,  what  should  be  his  style  or  cost  of  cloth- 
ing or  its  materials,  where  he  should  reside,  or  how  much  prop- 
erty he  should  be  permitted  to  accumulate,  what  should  be  his 
occupation,  or  how  much  he  should  be  permitted  to  charge  or 
receive  for  his  services  or  commodities,  or  how  many  children  he 
might  have,  or  how  much  property  he  must  have  .before  having 
any  children,  or  Iiow,  short  of  the  use  of  undue  violence,  he  shall 
maintam  the  order  of  his  household,  and  many  similar  things. 
Each  of  these  points  has,  however,  been  made  the  subject  of  exte- 
rior social  regulation,  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  governing 
power,  in  communities  formed  on  the  socialist  basis. 

In  the  modem  state,  the  citizen  is  not  in  practice  subordinate  to 
the  commonwealth  in  all  things,  but  has  reserved  rights  which  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  commonwealth  to  respect.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  the  commonwealth  might  not  in  the 
course  of  its  evolution  change  into  one  of  a  different  sort,  which 
might  oust  him  of  these  supposed  reserved  riglits.  But  this  con- 
tingency is  remote.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  there  is  any  legal  limi- 
tation on  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  in  these  cases,  but 
only  a  consensus  in  behalf  of  the  inexpediency  of  its  exercise. 

The  right  of  the  state  to  the  unlimited  service  of  the  citizen  in 
war,  and  the  right  of  the  state  through  its  sheriff  and  county  offi- 
cers to  call  upon  thejsosse  comitatus  or  power  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county  generally  to  aid  him  in  executing  process,  are  surviv- 
ing relics  of  state  socialism,  as  to  the  person.  The  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  or  the  right  to  fake  private  property 
for  public  use— as  for  forts,  for  the  supply  of  an  armj'in  war,  for 
all  public  buildings,  roads  or  ways,  is  also  an  assertion  of  state 
socialisraas  to  property.  The  collection  of  debts,  the  punishment  of 
slanders,  assaults  and  crimes,  and  the  compulsion  of  persons  by 
law  to  perform  certain  duties  toward  others,  as  of  parties  to  per- 
form contracts,  of  parents  to  support  or  educate  their  children,  or 
husbands  to  support  their  wives,  and  the  exeroise  by  the  state  of 
superintendence  over  marriage  and  of  the  power  to  grant  divorces 
is  an  assertion  of  state  socialism  as  to  the  conscience.  The  sup- 
port of  the  poor  and  of  convicts  by  enforced  taxation,  and  in 
return  the  power  exercised  by  the  state  to  hold  paupers  and  con- 
victs in  enforced  labor  or  state  slavery,  are  the  continuance  of 
state  socialism  in  those  respects.  The  tribal  relation,  as  it 
exists  among  savages,  lies  folded  up  and  dormant,  as  it  were, 
within  the  civilized  state,  ready  to  restore  savageism,  conimu- 
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nism,  anarchy  and  slavery,  in  the  form  of  prisons,  jails  and  work- 
houses, gallows,  transportation  and  colonization  among  savages, 
toallwhrae  conduct  exhibits  that  they  are  still  in  the  savage 
state. 

Crimo  constitutes  such  an  exhibition.  It  mattei«  not  that 
crime  results  from  destitution  or  incapacity  to  accept  the 
restraints  of  civilization.  The  criminal  by  his  crime  expresses 
his  preference  for  the  tribal  relation,  and  by  his  punishment  he  is 
remitted  back  to  that  which  he  prefers.  To  steal  is  equivalent  to 
saying:  "I  would  that  all  property  were  held  in  common," 
which  is  the  tribal  condition.  To  be  arresled  and  have  his  arms 
pinioned  is  tocome  under  the  brute  dominion  of  the  strong,  whicli 
is  also  the  tribal  condition  To  commit  rape  or  burglary,  arson 
or  murder  is  to  say :  "I  prefer  the  savage  life  to  the  civilized." 
To  seize  and  punish,  shoot  or  hang  the  ravisher,  burglar,  mcen- 
diary  or  mui'derer  is  to  say  :  "  Society  meets  you  on  the  plane  that 
you  prefer,  that  of  brute  force."  It  can  not  be  said,  that  these 
brut«  punishments  are  either  very  deterrent  from  crime  or  very 
reformatory  to  the  criminal.     But  they  are  extremely  logical. 

Equally  logical,  and  far  more  reformatory  to  the  criminal,  is  the 
system  of  colonization  of  criminals  in  new  countries.  In  Job  the 
transportation  of  criminals  is  mentioned.  In  Rome  deportation 
to  an  island  was  so  familiar,  that  a  law  was  passed  to  limit  it  to 
cases  in  which  a  trial  in  comitia  had  occurred,  which  by  transla- 
tion into  Magna  Charta  became  the  origin  of  our  trial  by  jury. 
All  European  countries,  during  the  period  in  which  they  had 
charge  of  tlie  colonization  of  the  new  world,  used  the  latter  as  a 
place  of  banishment  for  their  criminals.  England  continued  the 
custom  to  a  late  date  in  Australia,  and  with  marked  success  as  a 
means  of  reform.  Assuming  tliat  crime  as  well  as  pauperism 
indicate  that  inaptnesa  and  unfitness  for  the  restraints,  complexi- 
ties and  intensity  of  industry  which  distinguish  civilized  life,  the 
natural  i-emedy  would  be  to  remove  the  criminal  op  pauper  to  an 
environment  whore  greater  indolence  of  life  and  laxity  of  morals 
would  be  tolerated  and  where  the  conditions  of  life  would  be  sim- 
pler and  existence  would  involve  less  toil.  Tliis  is  done  by  depor- 
tation to  savage  lands  where  the  climate  is  not  severe  and  where  the 
soil  is  good.  Among  savages,  and  compared  with  them,  one  who 
would  be,  in  civilization,  a  criminal  or  an  anarcliist,  would  be  likely 
to  be  changed  into  an  advocate  of  government,  law  and  virtue. 

Criminals  in  our  penitentiaries,  and  the  poor  in  workhouses, 
are  treated  to  far  better  and  more  abundant  fare  than  is  usually 
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secured  by  savages  in  the  hunterstate.  Tlie  savage  obtains  his  food 
withgreatiiTeguIarity,sometiraesliaviugliUle  or  none  for  several 
days  and  at  other  times  eating  at  one  repast  what  a  civilized  man 
would  divide  between  three.  Convicts  ajid  felons  are  more  regu- 
larly and  wholesomely  fed,  are  infinitely  better  housed,  clad, 
instructed  and  are  in  acondition  of  greater  security  from  danger, 
less  liability  to  bodily  barm,  and  of  kinder  general  treatment 
even  from  the  most  unfit  or  cruel  keepers  than  savages  usually 
award  to  each  other.  Notwithstanding  tlie  natural  indolence  of 
thesavage  and  the  fact  that  he  works  only  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  danger  or  hunger,  such  is  the  constancy  of  both  dan- 
ger and  hunger  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  sai^age  does  not 
work  more  continuously  and  severely  tlian  the  average  convict 
OP  pauper. 

Under  whatever  system  employed  it  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  requiring  rare  skill  in  management  to  render  either  con- 
victs or  paupers  self-supporting.  Of  all  the  prisons  in  the  United 
States  only  four  or  five  attain  this  result.  The  cost  of  support  of 
the  prisoners  averages  about  forty  cents  a  day,  after  prisons  and 
other  conveniences  are  built  and  machinery  provided.  The  sys- 
tem of  letting  their  labor  by  contract  to  manufacturers  who  can 
use  unskilled  labor  is  prahably  the  more  usually  economical, 
while  that  of  introducing  workshops  and  selling  the  products  is 
more  educating  and  reforming. 

28.  The  Family,  and  its  Wealtli.— In  tlie  earlier  stages  of 
society  the  family  relation  merges  into  that  of  the  tribe  and  both 
merge  into  that  of-slavery.  All  three  contain  in  so  nearly  a  like 
ratio  the  elementsof  communism,  socialism  and  anarchy,  together 
with  the  germs  of  government,  tliat  writers  have  been  prone  to 
And  the  origin  of  all  government  at  times  in  the  Patriareh,  at 
others  in  the  chief,  and  again  in  the  great  owner  of  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,  floclcs  and  herds.  The  three  are  not  generi- 
cally  distinct.  Under  the  Eoman  law  the  power  of  an  owner 
applied  to  the  father  over  his  children,  male  and  female,  until  he 
dietl.  A  Eoman  citizen,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  act  of  manumis- 
sion, would  stiU,  with  his  household  and  goods,  be  tlie  property 
of  liis  father  in  theory,  even  thongli  he  might  have  risen 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  or  might  be  in  command  of 
armies.  The  husband  owned  his  wife  in  as  complete  a  sense 
as  he  owned  his  slave.  Every  family,  including  chddren,  slaves, 
goods  and  persons  who  liad  come  into  it  by  marriage  or  adoption 
imAits paterfamilias,  who  was  its  executive  bead  or  chief,  enti- 
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tied  to  its  sevvice  and  invested  with  power  to  enforce  obedience. 
It  was  a  sort  of  coi-poration  to  which  the  paterfamilias  was  hoth 
president  and  boai-d  of  directors. 

In  an  age  like  this  when  money  is  the  basis  of  almost  the  entire 
work  of  creating  and  distributing  wealth,  when  evei-y  smallest 
service  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  when  even  families  ai-e  often  dis- 
solved if  the  supply  of  money  fails,  and  its  members  will  attach 
themselves  to  some  new  protector  who  lias  more  money,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  concoiveof  the  iiart  plaj-ed  by  tlie  famUy,  as  well  as  by  the 
tribe  oi-geiis,  under  the  Eoinaii  sfcite,  as  the  substitute  for  money 
and  the  organizer  of  industry.  The  gens  diffei'ed  only  from  the 
family  in  being  a  collection  of  families  sup^iosed  to  be  descended 
from  common  ancestors,  and  to  liave  the  same  houseliold  goods 
or  ancestral  worship.  Often  the  geits  partook  of  the  industrial 
unity  and  despotism  whicli  belonged  to  the  family.  The  principle 
of  subordination  to  authority,  and  affection  for  the  family  name 
and  heailship,  produced  an  effective  organization,  both  for  war 
or  for  politics,  and  for  industry. 

Among  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  but  little  cohe- 
rency to  the  family.  Among  the  Spartans  woman's  lights  and 
tlie  ownei-sliip  of  property  by  women  prevailed  so  extensively 
that  Aristotle  declared  that  women  owned  a  thii'd  of  the  land  in 
Lacedemon.  Tliroughout  Homer  great  individuality,  independ- 
ence and  wisdom  is  shown  by  the  women.  The  Jewish  women 
occupied  a  medium  position,  less  free  than  among  the  Greeks,  less 
enslaved  than  among  the  Romans.  Among  the  Teutonic  races 
women  were  more  laborious  than  among  the  Greeks,  but  hardly 
less  free. 

Subjection  of  the  women  to  the  men  is  not  an  invariable  though 
a  usual  characteristic  of  sa^-age  life.  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  it  is  severe,  but  among  many  of  the  Africans  of  the 
Soudan  and  the  Cofigo  the  women  are  the  merchants  and  traders 
and  necessarily  more  free.  The  degree  in  wliich  the  family  is 
conspicuous  in  the  ownoi-sliip  of  wealth,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
individuid,  varies  widely  accoi-ding  to  a  race  principle  tlio  causes 
of  wliich  are  lost  in  the  maaes  of  race  development.  Soma  biMs 
return  and  rebuild  every  year  in  the  same  spot  after  migi'atingto 
a  home  several  thousand  miles  distant,  thus  nianifesthig  a  senti- 
ment of  property  in  the  family.  Scdsalso  have  a  strongsenseof 
property  in  particular  localities. 

The  influence  of  the  Roman  idea  of  the  family,  contending 
against  Uie  Greek  and  Saxon  idea,  has  been  felt  throughout 
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Europe  and  America.  At  times  the  tendency  to  give  stability  to 
the  famQy  as  the  unit  of  society  has  caused  tlie  laws  to  lean 
toward  entail,  primogeniture  and  inheritance,  securing  the  estate 
in  the  wife  and  children  beyond  the  powsr  of  the  temporary 
head  of  the  family  to  convey,  squander  or  dissipate.  This  isseen 
m  the  homestead  laws,  particulai'ly  in  the  Western  Slates,  in  which 
the  homestead,  however  valuable  in  some  states,  is  exempt  from 
execution  and  must  bo  conveyed  with  i>eculiar  care  illative  to 
tlie  rights  of  wife  and  child. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  family  and  not  the  individ- 
ual is  the  unit  on  which  the  state  wsts.  It  is  on  tliis  principle 
alone  that  political  rights  and  duties,  such  as  militaiy  service, 
police  service.  Are  service,  service  on  the  posse  comitatus,  on 
juries  and  in  office,  together  with  voting  are  cast  upon  adult 
males  as  distinguished  from  both  women  and  infants. 

The  family  relation  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  to 
industry,  and  closely  connected  with  it  is  the  desire  to  transmit 
property  to,  and  provide  for  one's  children.  An  intimate  rela- 
tion exists  in  history  between  the  degree  in  -vdiich  the  integrity 
of  the  family  is  preserved  and  the  durability  of  the  state.  Where 
the  family  tie  is  feeble,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews  and  all 
nomadic  tribes,  and  family  authority  is  not  made  continuous 
through  several  generations,  by  transmitted  wealth  and  inherited 
station,  the peopledo  not  differentiate  into  cultured  classes  on  the 
one  hand  and  laborious  classes  on  the  other,  nor  do  they  gi-eatly 
differentiate  in  their  occupations.  In  such  a  condition,  the  state  is 
transitory  and  revolutions  frequent.  Eome,  which  endured  as  a 
government  for  1000  years,  and  Great  Britain,  wliich  is  in  many 
things  the  successor  of  the  Roman  Emph-e  in  the  modern  world, 
find  in  the  continuity  they  give  the  family,  tlii-ough  the  hereditr 
ary  transmission  of  wealth,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  then'  greater 
stability  and  permanency  as  states. 

In  the  vegetable  world  the  grass  which  dies  down  fo  its  i-oots 
with  each  succeeding  yeai-  does  not  give  rise  to  timber  for  great 
structures.  So  in  the  social  world  the  family  system  which  per- 
mits each  generation  to  inherit  nothing  of  the  success,  means,  cul- 
ture and  gentility  of  its  predecessor,  will  render  the  state  i>ei'ish- 
abie  as  the  grass.  It  is  moreover  worse  tlian  in  vain  to  bring  into 
tlie  world  a  generation  of  young  men  and  young  women  tenderiy 
reared  and  accustomed  to  the  security  and  refinement,  leisure  for 
mental  improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  forecast  and  tlie 
habit  of  command,    order  and  methodical  niajiagement  ^vhich 
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fioivie  witli  tlie  early  possession  of  ample  means,  if  at  tlie  death  of 
every  pai-ent  these  means  are  to  be  confiscated  and  the  child  is  to 
be  thrown  upon  a  condition  of  physical  toil  for  which  he  is  less  fit 
than  lie  would  be  to  direct  the  industry  of  others. 

Experience  proves  that  families  have  a  continuous  identity 
thi-ough  generations.  Many  famUies  manifest  as  closely  the  same 
inherited  characteristics  through  centuries  of  varied  experiences, 
as  a  person  would  at  difPerent  periods  in  the  same  life.  This  family 
life  shoivs  itself  in  some  instances  in  successive  generations 
of  honorable  preferment ;  in  others  in  a  long  succession  of  legal 
or  forensic  skill ;  another  will  be  full  of  inventors.  One  will  fol- 
low the  sea,  one  will  consist  of  great  farmers,  and  another  will 
turn  out  generation  after  generation  devoted  to  art,  theology  or 
learning.  In  America,  where  the  republican  spirit  is  strong, 
great  pains  are  taken  by  law  to  equalize  men,  as  to  their  start  in 
life,  and  their  legal  rights  to  the  end  of  the  rac«.  Hereditary 
merit  and  social  skill,  however,  not  only  assert  themselves  in  indi- 
vidual cases  but  are  transmitted  along  with  their  result  in  fami- 
lies. No  ranks  and  titles  exbt,  but  the  achievements  and  suc- 
cesses of  each  are  none  the  less  recognized  by  its  menihers  and  by 
society,  and  constitute  an  element  of  transmitted  power,  contin- 
uous from  one  generation  to  another. 

29.  Social  and  Spiritual  'Wealth.— The  evolution  of  soci- 
ety from  barbarism  toward  civilization,  like  that  of  Uie  individ- 
ual from  poverty  toward  wealth,  it  well  rounded  and  harmonious, 
will  he  marked  by  a  decline  of  the  primary  motives  in  human 
conduct,  or  the  vital  passions,  and  a  rise  of  the  secondary  motives 
or  those  which  are  only  indirectly  and  remotely  connected  with 
existence.  It  is  usual  to  style  the  latter  the  higher,  and  the  for- 
mer the  lower,  parts  of  our  emotional  nature.  The  appetite  for 
food,  the  desire  for  shelter  of  some  sort,  the  passion  for  sexual 
association,  and  the  determination  to  defend  the  spot  of  ground 
one  has  selected  for  bis  den  or  lair,  are  qualities  which  man  shares 
with  all  the  higlier  brutes.  But  the  love  of  effecting  useful 
results  through  industry,  the  passion  to  he  deemed  truthful, 
prompt,  kind,  observing,  faithful,  systematic,  sagacious,  coura- 
geous, enterprising,  learned  or  thorough,  are  all  passions  which 
ai-e  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  struggle  for  existence.  In 
the  degree  that  they  develop,  life  is  ennobled  and  dignified, 
made  charming  and  attractive  to  others,  and  living  becomes  a  fine 
art  to  him  who  lives. 

Labor  and  production  also  become  a  source  of  enjoyment  when. 
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the  processes  connected  with  them  are  elevated  into  an  art  which 
gratifies  the  taste  apart  from  the  service  it  rendei-s  to  others  or 
the  gain  it  brings  to  ourselves.  In  the  degree  tliat  society 
advances  toward  civilization  and  occupations  multiply  and  each 
b  pursued  with  the  skill  of  an  ai'tist  and  a  speeiaUst,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  labor  passionately  and  for  love  of  their  occupa^ 
tions  increases  relatively  to  the  number  of  those  whose  struggle 
is  simply  an  animal  one  for  subsistence. 

Thus  a  wide  range  of  occupations  opens  up  in  which  reputation, 
fame,  social  distinction,  ai-e  pursued  as  ends,  Othera  in  which 
altruism  or  the  common  good  is  the  motive.  In  others  the  good 
of  a  si>ecial  class  is  looked  after.  The  public  teacher  and  critic  of 
life  and  of  morals,  whether  he  be  in  the  pulpit,  the  editor's  chair, 
or  in  the  presidency  of  a  college,  draws  around  himself  a  new 
form  of  social  wealth  in  tlie  circle  of  pupils  to  whom  he  inipai'ts 
instruction,  a  form  of  wealth,  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
exchange  for  blocks  or  stocks.*  Each  is  the  Plato  of  his  own 
academy— the  autocrat  of  his  own  breakfast  table.  The  ai-tist  has 
his  circle  of  patrons,  whose  interest  in  his  worlis,  though  merely 
an  intellectual  and  resthetic  attraction,  is  more  valuable  and  con- 
genial to  him  than  a  iKU-ouial  castle  surmunded  by  acres  of  lond 
tenanted  by  a  dull  peasantry,  and  furnishes  the  artist  with  a  sup- 
port as  genei-ous,  a  cirele  of  friends  as  wide,  and  associations  as 
agreeable,  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  baa-on.  Thus  social  wealth 
embraces  all  those  sources  of  attraction  among  men  ainsing  out  of 
politics,  war,  scholarship,  enterprise  in  industry,  art,  authorship, 
science,  religion,  philosophy,  and  all  those  sources  of  attraction 
among  women  arising  in  personal  charms,  conversational  accom- 
plishment, wit,  social  prestige  and  rivalry,  grace,  taste,  tact,  and 
thg  entire  repertoire  of  means  whereby  happiness  is  maximized 
through  social  contact.  Material  wealth  reaches  its  ultimate 
function  and  utility  when  it  aids  in  furnishing  the  accessories 
and  aids  whereby  social  wealth  can  thus  manifest  itself.  Materia] 
wealth  may  build  its  dining-hall,  purchase  the  viands,  and  spi-ead 
the  feast  ;  hut  unless  the  guests  bring  with  them  the  elements 
of  social  wealth,  intellect,  wit,  wisdom,  the  fame  of  public  utility, 
virtue  and  beneficence,  tact,  courtesy,  kindness,  aiid  culture,  the 

*  Boaclter  ("  Political  Koonomy,"  book  I,  cliap.  1.  p.  138,)  ennmeralca  aii  varlotlee 
oteconomioiabor,  the  laBtof  whiohiB  :  /.  Strvlcea,  in  the  nini'climUedsenBeof  tlie 
term,  which  embtsce  personul  as  well  as  tneorpoi-eal  good  a  ;  ue,  for  inataDce.  the 
labors  ol  the  doctor,  teacher,  vlrtnoao,  ot  the  statesman,  jiidj.'e,  and  of  preachers, 
whoae  office  It  IB  by  wa J  of  omlnence  to  prodiicDaiid  preserve  the  mimateriul  we.nl th 
known  as  the  tilate  and  the  Chiu^h. 
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outlay  of  material  wealth  fails.  It  is  in  exchanges  of  social 
wealtli  that  man  attains  his  highest  happiness.  Social  wealth 
inclwdes,  therefore,  all  the  means,  spiritual,  intellectual,  moi-al, 
and  physical,  whereby  man  is  brought  into  pleasurable  association 
with  his  fellow-men.  . 

30.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations.— Certain  nations  are  neb 
relatively  to  others,  as  individuals  are.  Certain  nations  pass 
through  successive  periods  of  poverty  and  riches.  Some  are  rich 
in  one  or  two  aspects,  as  m  area,  mines,  fertiUty,  government 
revenues,  manufactures  or  the  like,  andlackmg  in  others.  Early 
writers  on  political  economy,  especially  of  the  mercantUe  or 
international  school,  taught  that  the  foremost  objept  of  the  science 
was  to  teach  the  means  by  which  one  nation  might  enrich  itseK 
relatively  to  others.  Stress  was  laid  upon  colonial  possessions, 
mines,  shipping,  lai^  importations  of  coin,  or  exports  of  manu- 
factures or  growth  of  foreign  commei-ce.  Of  late  political 
economy  has  tended  more  to  become  social  economy  than  mtei- 
national  economy.  It  has  been  occupied  more  in  studying  the 
relation  of  classes  to  each  other,  such  as  in  England,  the  land- 
lords, the  farmers  and  the  laborei-s,  or  the  mauufacturere  and  the 
employes.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  relations  of  nations  to  each 
other,  or  the  means  by  which  they  may  impovei-ish  others 
or  enricli  themselves,  or  vice  versa,  has  ceased  to  be  a  topic 
among  economists,  whether  pi-actical  or  tlieoretical.  Ur. 
Bourne's  recent  essays  on  the  "Dependence  of  England  ui>on 
Foreign  Countries  for  Food,"  are  as  anxious  a  discussion  of  inter- 
national gain  and  loss  by  a  foreign  trade  in  food,  as  Mr.  Mun  s 
"England's  Treasure  in  Foreign  Trade"  of  two  centuries  ago, 
only  Mr,  Bourne  is  not  so  certain  as  Mr.  Mun  was  that  the  for- 
eign trade  is  so  great  a  treasure,  relatively  to  the  domestic. 

Difference  in  relative  national  wealth  may  appear  in  difference 
in  the  capacity  to  put  a  fighting  force  in  the  field  for  defense,  in 
difference  in  annual  production  and  consumption,  difference  in 
the  standard  of  living,  as  to  the  averf^  quality  of  the  habita- 
tions, clothing  and  food  in  use  among  the  people,  difference  in 
awumulations  of  fixed  capital,  maohinery,  implements,  and 
buildings,  difference  in  the  relative  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 
in  circuhition  as  money,  and  in  the  abundance,  stability  and 
security  of  the  paper  money  in  cireulation,  and  the  degree  m 
which  it  is  safely  substituted  for  coin  ;  the  difference  m  the  rela- 
tive development  of  science,  literature,  art,  luxury  and  leisui-e- 
but  all  these  differences  are  likely  to  be  measured  with  tolerable 
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fairness  fay  a  difference  of  income  per  capita  as  measured  in 
money  and  in  necessaries  of  life.  The  two  hundred  millions  who 
inhabit  Bntish  India  are  computed  by  the  late  minister,  Sir 
H-velyn  Earing,  fo  have  an  average  annual  income  of  twenty- 
seven  rupees  (£2  14s.)per  head.  The  thirty-six  mmions  of  people 
inhabitmg  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  an  average  income  of  £35  per  head.  The  former  earn 
live  hundred  and  forty  miUions  of  pounds  sterling  per  year  ■  the 
latter,  though  only  one-sixth  as  many  in  number,  earn  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  per  year.  Assuming  that  tlie 
Bntish  Kingdom  is  two  and  a  half  times  stronger  than  the 
country  it  has  conquered,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  national  power 
la  proportionate  to  the  aggregate  annual  incomes  of  its  people, 
and  IS  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers. 

The  doctrine  which  has  caused  many  economic  writers  to 
regard  the  relative  righia  of  nations,  and  the  means  of  their  rela. 
tive  gi-owth  m  wealth,  as  havuig  been  eliminated  from  the  science 
of  political  economy  is,  that  since,  in  all  exchanges  between  mer- 
chants m  different  countries,  the  exporter  in  each  country  gets 
aa  equivalent  value  for  that  which  he  exports,  and  a  profit, 
therefore  the  countr}-  importing  must  always  grow  richer  by  the 
trade.  This  is  tlie  famous  shibboleth  of  "equivalence  of  values 
m  trade  "  by  which  the  Manchester  school  of  economists  claim  to 
have  established  as  a  fundamental  truth  m  political  science,  that 
the  only  function  a  government  can  wisely  exercise  in  the  matter 
of  trade  is  to  "  let  it  alone."  To  this  the  answer  comes  "  Let  it 
alone-wftew  ?"  Let  it  alone  after,  by  centuries  of  armed  con- 
quest corrupt  treaty  and  profligate  legislation,  it  has  been  throt- 
tled, feUed  to  the  ground,  bound  and  gagged  ? 

"Letting  trade  alone  "  would  mean  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
India,  that  the  former  should  withdraw  her  armies  and  leave  the 
Hmdoos  to   run  their  country.'^     It   should    have  Jet    Indian 


wrftcr  In  the  ContfmjMrary  Review  for  Jnne,  Vm,  Mr  I 
Id  that  nnoUier  reason  H-bj  the  natives  looked  wllh  jeaio 
■     '    If  India  was, 


OQsy  OD  the  growth  of 

^     ,.  " r,..3eof  their  home  indua. 

..    ^    .  1    .^     '  "*  '^"^  '"  ""^'^'"1  ^^^  ""^  "^"^V  machine-made  goods  ha.e 

d^troyed  the  bulk  of  tlie  old  hand-maae  nmnufaclnree  of  India.    At  one  time  a  coa- 

iloyed  in  these  inaustriea.    India  now  hnports 


aboDt  thirty-five  miliione  worth  of  manufactured  gc 

andpottery.whicliwereonoemaaoHthome.  If  we  ailow  £3  perheadas  the  ai 
Incomeot  each  peraonin  India,  tbemakingoftheir  gooda  ronet  once  have  eaat 
aboDt  seventeen  milliona  ot  people.  Mow  they  are  imported,  do  doubt  at  a  ch, 
,  according  to  tife  formulie  of  political  economy,  the  labor  and  canit 
emplojed  can  be  totned  to  more  proStable  directions,  and  India  be  a  Rreat  gainer 
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trade  alone  from  the  first  in  order  to  claim  its  action  to  be  in 
accordance  with  any  wise  or  just  theoiy  of  laissez  faire. 

Many  things  are  weaith  and  profit  to  individuals  which  are  not 
wealth  or  profit  to  the  nation  of  which  tliey  are  citizens,  and  vice 
versa.  Many  things  are  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  which  are 
no  part  of  the  private  wealth  of  the  people.  PubUc  and  private 
debts  generally  are  individual  wealth,  but  they  are  in  the  first 
count  or  point  of  view  only  deductions  from  the  wealth  on  which 
they  are  liens,  and  therefore  leave  the  aggregate  of  national 
weaJth  unchanged.*  On  the  contrarj',  mountain  peaks,  inac- 
cessible to  the  foot  of  man,  lakes,  rivers,  and  untouched  mines 
and  forests,  roads  and  highways,  laws  and  the  general  standard 
of  civilization,  the  army  and  navy,  may  be  wholly  inappropriable 
by  individuals,  and  yet  may  form  chief  elements  and  causes  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  mountain  peats  attract  and  control  the 
air  currents  and  the  rainfall,  without  which  fertility  could  not 
exist,  and  a  continent  could  be  only  a  Sahara.  The  army  and 
navy,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  India,  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
diversion  of  the  trade  of  one  country  to  the  producers  of  another 
and  so  may  he  of  great  industrial  importance  to  the  country 
maintaining  it,  and  a  leading  source  of  its  wealth.  So,  while 
Roman  laws  and  roads,  or  Greek  art  and  culture,  were  not  citizen's 
wealth  and  did  not  make  one  Gi-eek  or  Eoman  richer  than 

it  80  tiai.peiiB  that  the  hanfl-loom  weavers  tind  tlie  Email  artificors  who  mails  these 
goods  in  this  simple  oative  fashion,  and  as  a  hereditary  calling,  had  no  other  trade  to 
tnm  to.  The  capital  which  was  their  trained  handicraft  was  destroyed,  and  they  had 
either  to  siarve,  or  take  up  vHoant  land  for  farming,  or  hecome  coolies.  Most,  of  them 
took  to  agrlcniture  ;  hnt  it  was  a  hard  slruggle  to  live,  for  ail  the  good  soil  was  already 
taken  op,  and  they  bad  to  teclaim  from  Ihe  jungle  barren  land,  on  wliich  they  conld 
barely  eobaist.  The  general  reanlt  has  been  to  make  India  more  than  ever  a  conntry 
of  poor  peasants,  with  little  variety  of  pursuits.  0(  conrse  this  process  Ereatly 
IncreSBBS  the  foreign  trade.  The  people  of  India  require  to  export  a  large  portion  of 
the  prndoee  of  the  boIUb  ordertobuy  their  clothing  and  uteonils,  and  anoiher  large 
portion  to  liquidate  the  "Home  charges  "and  private  remittances  made  to  England, 
When  thus  analyzed,  It  will  be  seen  that  it  Is  fu  tile  lo  reckon  increase  of  foreign  trado 
as  cqniTalent  tci  increase  of  wealth  ;  ItlsratheraBnbstitntion  of  foreign  tor  domestic 
exchange.  The  food  and  raw  produce  are  eichangcd  against  the  cloth  and  hardware 
of  EnEland,  instead  of  a);ainBt  the  products  of  innumerable  Bmali  makers  at  home." 

•ProfessorSiilgwickC'Politica.  Economy,"  p.  401,  holds  that  "credit  ie  a  Bonrce  of 
wealth  of  which  the  value  is  measurable  by  the  addiUonal  profit  that  it  enables  him  to 
obt^n."  In  other  words  the  value  of  credit  la  the  capitall/ed  sura  or  principal  on 
which  the  additional  profit  it  brings  ns  would  be  the  interest.  In  this  sense  the  volume 
of  credit  ordinarily  onlalanding  in  a  conntry  is  an  addition  to  the  country's  wealth  not 
to  the  extent  of  the  credit,  hut  to  the  extent  of  the  capitalized  Bum  by  which  the 
credits  Btimnlate  production  and  increaBo  earnings  so  as  to  pay  the  current  rates  of 
interest  on  sncb  finm. 
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another,  tiiey  had  great  potency  in  making  Eome  and  Greece  as 
repubhcs  and  the  empire  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  that  of  Eome, 
wealthy  relatively  to  other  nations.  The  growth  of  private 
wealth  depends  on  the  stability  with  which  free  "exchange  of 
commodities,  lands,  and  services,  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
indiyidual  mob  force  and  of  foreign  conquest  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires.  This  stability  of 
excliange  depends  on  the  certainty  with  which  succession  to  office 
in  established  order  is  preserved,  whether  it  be  by  elections,  by 
rank,  or  by  birth,  as  well  as  on  the  fidelity  with  which  oflicial 
decisions  are  obeyed  or  tlieir  obedience  compelled  by  sheriffs, 
police,  armies,  and  navies.  In  this  manner,  of  two  countries 
having  equal  advantages,  at  the  same  time,  one  may  be  growing 
in  wealth  because  it  has  a  good  government  or  an  efficient  army 
and  navy,  op  vigorous  laws,  or  a  good  police,  while  another  may 
be  declining  in  wealth  or  may  be  suddenly  subjected  to  vast  cost 
for  want  of  them. 

Tlie  United  States  pi-ofess  to  be  one  of  the  few  nations  which 
may  safely  exist  without  other  army  or  navy  than  that  wliich  it 
can  recruit  or  build  after  tlie  emergency  which  calls  it  into  use 
shall  liavo  arisen.  If  this  claim  be  sound  it  still  would  not  follow 
that  either  of  the  great  European  powers  could  with,  safety 
imitate  such  an  example.  Nor  was  the  United  States,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  recent  war,  able  fo  enlist  an  army  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  its  Confederate  foe  as  to  commend  the  example  per- 
emptorily to  governments  encompassed  by  greater  dangers  and 
inheriting  a  habit  of  greater  caution. 

In  these  annies  and  navies,  revenues  and  national  credit, 
administration  of  justice,  ways  of  transit  and  means  of  exchange 
and  payment,  are  found  forms  of  national  wealth  which  would 
not  be  included  in  any  aggregations  of  private  wealth. 

As  national  wealth  rests  on  bases  not  entirely  identical  with 
private  wealth,  so  also  does  national  profit  rest  on  other  bases 
than  private  profit.  It  is  because  many  occupations  present  a 
very  poor  field  for  private  profit,  but  are  of  great  national  advan- 
tage, while  others  afford  an  easy  and  lai^  private  profit,  but 
are  a  great  public  injury,  that  the  state  seeks  to  wield  the  taxing 
or  punishing  power  to  suppress  the  latter  and  develop  the  former. 
It  taxes  the  liquor-sellers  and  pays  over  the  fund  to  the  school- 
teachers and  the  courts,  because  liquor-selling,  though  easily  prof- 
itable to  the  merchant,  is  injurious  to  the  people.  In  vain  might 
any  pretended  economist  argue  that  because  a  farmer  buys  all 
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the  whisky  necessary  to  inebriate  him  at  less  tVian  tlie  ma,rliet 
price,  tliere  is  a  perfect  equivalence  of  excliaiige  between  tlio 
value  of  the  farm  he  is  drinking  up  and  the  value  of  tlie  whisky 
he  ia  getting  in  exchange  for  it.  Tte  answer  would  be  that 
there  can  be  no  cheapness  in  the  purehase  of  things  that  it  ia 
a  loss  to  accept  as  a  gift.  The  Trojan  hoi-se  was  not  cheap  because 
the  Greeks  snpphed  it  for  nothing.  Neither  is  any  impoi-tation 
cheap  which  contains  wiOiin  its  belly  the  means  of  permanently 
destiwying  an  important  industry. 

31.  TUe  Eviiuesceuce  of  "Wealtli.— Wealth  disappears 
by  consumption,  which  may  be  either  productive  or  unproductive, 
by  depreciation  and  by  decay.  Of  these  modes  of  disappearance 
depreciation  is  the  mere  decline  of  demand,  or  abandonment  of 
the  use  by  society  of  that  which  once  was  wealth,  whereby  it 
ceases  to  be  wealth  though  it  still  exists.  Supposing  a  population 
to  have  once  existed  in  Babylon  or  Nineveh  comparable  in  num- 
bera  and  wealtli  to  that  which  now  exists  in  France  or  the  United 
States,  there  must  have  been  a  gradual  extinguishment  of  land 
values  in  those  countries  about  equal  to  the  entire  present  land 
values  in  these  two  modem  nations.  The  extinction  of  values  in 
India  by  the  extinguishment  of  manufactures  lias  been  very 
gre.at.  Before  its  pai'tial  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Bkiglish,  it  was  the  synonym  for  great  national  wea,Ith,  insomuch 
that  Milton  could  build  no  higher  metaphor  by  which  to  define 
infinite  riches  than 

—  all  the  wealth  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ind. 

To-day  India  is  the  pauper  nation,  a  burden  to  those  who  have 
fed  on  her  riches.  In  Peraia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  has  been  a  disappearance 
of  wealth  which  goes  far  toward  balancing  the  modem  increase 
of  wealth  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Gi-eat  Brittun, 
and  the  two  American  continents. 

All  forms  of  wealth  have  then-  term  of  life  or  duration,  from 
that  of  the  flower  which  fades  in  an  evening  to  that  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  lasts  for  centuries.  From  all  society  may  withdraw 
its  demand,  and  with  tliat,  however  durable  the  stracture,  the 
value  ceases.  In  parts  of  Asia  the  people  ai-e  proud  to  wear  the 
clothing  worn  by  their  ancestors,  but  decUne  to  dwell  in  tlieir 
habitations,  even  though  they  be  princely  castles.  Hence  in 
Persia  every  city  is  made  up  one-half  of  ruins,  and  in  time  suc- 
cessive cities  rise  near  tlie  same  spot,  i^  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 
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Almadin,  Eufa,  and  Bagdad  were  built  successively  from  the 
ruins  of  Babylon. 

In  modem  times,  and  in  the  most  prosperous  countries,  deserted 
villages  and  abandoned  farms  mark  spots  where  wealth  has  been 
sunk  by  mere  depreciation,  the  current  being  led  elsewhei-e  by 
the  opening  of  canals  or  railways  which  tapped  instead  of  feeding 
the  old  loeahties.  Even  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city,  when  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  merchants  removed  from  Pearl  and  Water 
Streets  in  1847  to  1857,  over  to  Chambers  and  Warren  Streets, 
property  on  the  former  streets  fell  to  one-tenth  its  former  value, 
from  which  it  recovered  hy  becoming  a  center  of  the  oil  traffic. 
Ireland,  since  1846,  and  Portugal,  have  receded  lai^ly  from  for- 
mer conditions  of  prosperity ;  though  in  the  last  quarter  of  tlie  last 
century  Ireland  -gained  several  millions  in  population,  notwith- 
standing her  absentee  landlords  and  her  Celtic  effervescence. 

The  destruction  of  wealth,  essential  to  the  creation  of  govern- 
ment or  maintenance  of  nationality,  is  by  some  classed  as  unpro- 
ductive, and  by  others  as  productive  consumption.  It  cost  France 
one  million  lives  and  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  under  Napoleon  twelve  years  of  war  with  the  allied 
powers.*  It  probably  cost  the  United  States  in  loss  of  wealth  in 
all  forms  about  nine  thousand  mQlions  of  dollars  to  suppress  the 
war  for  secession  by  the  slave-holding  states,  including  the  losses 
in  both  sections  of  the  Union.  But  this  was  offset  as  to  the 
Northern  States  by  so  extraordinary  a  quickening  of  internal 


•'■FromlSOatoJSlS,  twclvB  campaiena  cost  OB  nearly  a  million  of  men,  vAa  died 
In  the  Jleld  qf  balUi,  or  in  the  j/risons,  oi-  oa  the  roads,  or  in  Ihe  /tospUale.  ana  six 
t/uiuaana  tnilli^ms  offi\i»ci,    .    ,     . 

"  Two  invagiona  aislroi/ed  or  amtumea,  on  the  soil  of  old  Fronee.  ^teen  lantdivS 
mWionsfifrawpniancts.  ortifmaa'afactnrss,ofhoaees.  qfww-ishopt.qf  machines,  md 
<lf  aalmale.  mdigpensaMe  to  agrietdtare,  to  manyfaclUTee,  or  to  commerce.  Ab  the 
priceot  iieacB  in  the  nttme  of  the  alliance,  onr  eonnliyhaa  seen  tereeK  compelled  t» 
V^7  fifteen  hundred  addilioaal  millions,  that  she  might  not  too  Boon  regain  her  wall- 
being,  her  aplendor,  and  her  power.  Behold,  in  twelve  yeai-i,  nine  t/iouiand  miUiom 
offianes."  (seventeen  hundred  mUliona  o(  doUdra),  "taken  from  the  productive 
inayietryof  France  and  lostforeiter.  We  found  ourselves  Ihas  dlepossessed  of  nil  onr 
conquests,  and  with  two  hundred  thoasaod  etrangera  encamped  on  our  territory,  where 
theylived,  at  theeipenseot  our  glory  and  of  our  fortune,  nntii  the  end  ot  the  year 
W8:'—Diipln. 

The  effect  for  a  time  iatlme  deecribed  by  an  eminent  French  engineer "I  have 

freEiuently  traversed  in  different  deparlmonls,  twenty  pquare  leSKnea,  without  meeUiiR 

equally  miBunderetood,  and  whose  iltstresa  is  conatBntly  increasing,  because  of  the  low 
prices  of  their  products,  and  the  cost  of  transportaOon."— J/.  Cordier. 
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and  external  commewje,  and  of  both  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, as  to  make  the  net  increase  in  wealth  during  tliis  decade 
rather  greater  than  the  usual  increase. 

The  disappearance  of  wealth  by  decline  of  values  in  advancing 
states  like  Great  Bvitain  and  America,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  cen- 
sus gives  no  adequate  recognition  for  three  reasons,  viz, : 

1.  Because  in  modern  times  by  various  means  the  volume  of 
money  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  hence  all  values  are 
being  measured  by  a  medium  whose  measuring  value  is  con- 
stantly lessening,  and  which  tends  therefore  to  swell  Uie  money 
terms  in  which  all  ag^r^ate  valuations  are  expressed,  whether  of 
lands,  labor  or  commodities.  This  is  one  of  the  deceptive  feat- 
ures about  aU  tables  of  increase  in  national  wealth.* 

2.  Interest  prompts  a  loud  mention  of  new  enterprises  and 
silence  regarding  those  that  disappear. 

3.  The  machinery  of  statistical  inquiry  has  never  been 
devised  with  the  view  of  collecting  depreciations  and  losses  of 
wealth. 

Dr.  Carey  estimated  f  that  the  whole  value  of  the  land  of  Great 
Britain,  with  alt  the  improvements  expended  upon  it  from  the 
beginning,  would  not  equal  one  years'  wages  of  those  who  are  in 
some  way  concerned  in  the  work  of  production  upon  its  surface  ; 
also  that  the  cost  of  making  the  improvements  on  the  surface  of 
the  land  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  has  been  at  least  five 
timesgreater  than  the.exiatingvalueof  the  improvements.  The 
course  of  production  is  first  of  labor  into  consumable  commodi- 
ties, food,  clothing,  etc.,  as  when  the  farmer  raises  corn.  Then  a 
conversion  of  these  into  reproductive  wealth  or  implements  of 
production  which  are  not  in  themselves  consumable  except  by 
wear  and  tear.  Then  a  loss  of  value  on  the  part  of  these  which 
sooner  or  later  extinguishes  it  altogether.  The  last  process  of 
extinguishment  may  require  years  or  centuries,  but  so  far  as  the 
possibility  of  deriving  enjoyment  directly  from  its  consumption  is 
concerned,  such  possibility  is  extinguished  forever  the  instant  it  is 
converted  into  reproductive  wealtli.  The  ready  perishability  of 
all  enjoyable  wealth  renders  necessary  to  cacli  person  who  obtains 
or  produces  more  of  any  one  form,  than  he  can  consume  that  he 
sliall  exchange  it  for  reproductive  wealth  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  its  total  loss. 

*  The  term  money  aa  usedin  IhiaBenlence,  miiBt  be  underBtood  as  coinpreliciiding 
sll  ttaneferable  credit  aa  defined  in  chapter  or  monej. 
t  •'  Social  Science,"  bj  McKoan,  p.  9ii. 
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The  facility  with  which  reproductive  wealth,  i.e.,  lands,  mines, 
factories,  railways,  et«.,  can  be  exchanged  for  enjoyable  or  con- 
sumable wealth  should  notconcealfrom  us  the  fact  that,  as  enjoy- 
able wealth,  it  is  lost  to  society  forever  for  all  enjoyable  purposes. 
Mankind  can  never  eat,  drink  or  wear  their  famis,  factories, 
banks,  railways,  money  or  ships.  The  storage  of  values  into  these 
forms  precludes  the  enjoyment  of  them  finally  and  irrevocably, 
though  they  are  still  exchangeable  for  those  we  can  enjoy.  If  it 
can  be  said  to  be  abstinence  for  one  who  has  provided  for  himself 
all  the  corn,  meat,  apples  and  fish  he  desii-es,  to  excliange  what  he 
can  not  consume  for  some  form  of  non-consumable  wealth  such 
as  money,  land  or  ships,  then  it  may  be  said  that  capital  dates 
from  abstinence.  It  rather  dates  ivom  an  excess  of  sustenance. 
This  excess  is  exchanged  for  mouey,  stocks,  cars  and  ships,  con- 
cerning which  aljstinence  is  impossible  because  enjoyment  is 
impossible.  The  first  law  of  wealth  is  therefore  that  the  surplus 
of  sustenance  over  one's  own  capacity  to  consume  can  only  be 
made  to  profit  its  possessor  by  exchanging  it  for  means  of  produc- 
tion. Of  these,  the  rate  of  consumption  is  slower  and  the  sole 
enjoyment  obtainable  from  them  is  that  which  flows  from  custody, 
control  or  jKiwer. 

The  oi)eration  of  the  law  of  evanescence  is  slowest  on  those 
forms  of  property  of  which  the  uses  are  almost  social.  A  book, 
considered  as  a  Uterary  work,  is  an  extremely  social  form  of  prop- 
erty, because  the  greater  the  number  of  others  who  read  it  the 
greater  is  our  enjoyment  in  reading  it.  The  best  readers  can 
only  afFoi'd  to  read  a  book  when  it  is  certified  to  them  that  the 
number  of  otliers  who  read  it  is  very  great.  Its  value  to  each  is 
proportionate  to  its  diffusion  among  many.  But  great  hooks  are 
more  nearly  imperishable  than  any  other  form  of  wealth.  A 
Chicago  publishing  house  adopts  as  its  motto  the  legend,  "  Words 
are  the  only  thuigs  that  never  die."  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
some  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  are  not  older  as  writings  than 
the  pyramids.  But  as  sayings  or  legends  not  reduced  to  writing 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  are  the  older  of  the  two. 

So  the  use  of  all  inventions  and  discoveries  is  necessai'ily  social, 
and  the  wealth  they  give  rise  to  is  imi>crishablo— albeit  it  is  oflcji 
too  social  in  its  use  to  be  the  subject  of  any  private  appiopiiation 
whatever. 

Works  of  art  and  architecture  are  tolerablj  pei-manent  m  dura- 
tion, compared  with  food  and  clothing,  but  far  less  permanent 
than  are  the  books  which  pass  into  uni\eisal  use     Tliey  are 
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therefore  social  in  their  uses,  compared  with  food  and  clothing, 
since  they  must  he  seeu  hy  many  at  once  to  give  tlie  highest 
pleasure  either  to  their  ci-eator,  possessor,  or  viewer.  They  are 
less  social  than  the  great  books  of  the  world,  however,  such  as 
the  Bible,  Homer's  Iliad,  the  Zend  Avesta,  Justinian's  Institutes, 
and  Shakspeare.  since  but  a  few  scores  of  people  may  behold 
them  at  once,  and  then  only  by  much  cost  and  pains  of  travel, 
while  these  great  books  can  he  read  by  miUious  at  once  at  the 
cost  of  less  Uian  a  common  meal. 

Thus  wealth  is  evan^cent  in  the  degree  tliat  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  an  individual  and  capable  only  of  a  selfisli  use  except  as 
it  may  he  exchanged.  It  is  enduring  only  as  it  is  incapable  of 
either  a  vital  or  selfish  or  merely  personal  use,  but  must  be  put 
to  social  use.  A  large  farm  is  in  social  use  because  its  crops  must 
feed  society.  They  can  not  be  eaten  wholly  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate them.  A  small  farm  is  in  a  more  personal  use  because  it 
may  feed  only  those  who  till  it.  A  lane  is  a  more  social  use  of 
land  than  an  enclosure.  A  highway  is  more  social  than  a  lane. 
A  railway  is  more  social  than  a  highway.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
close  up  a  lane,  difficult  to  close  up  a  highway,  and  since  rail- 
ways were  huilt,  hardly,  except  in  China,  has  one  ever  been  closed. 

The  species  of  wealth,  whose  use  is  of  all  others  perhaps  the 
most  social,  is  money,  since  tlie  very  function  of  money  is  to 
bring  men  who  do  not  know  each  other,  and  have  no  interest  of 
an  emotional  kind  in  each  other,  into  relations  of  reciprocal  utility 
and  mutual  help,  either  as  employers  and  workmen,  sellers  and 
buyers  of  goods  or  lands,  lenders  and  borrowers  of  money  itself 
or  the  like.  The  iise  of  money  being  thus  social,  its  value  is  the 
most  enduring  perhaps  of  any  merely  material  commodity- 
meaning  by  material  commodity  one  that  may  perhaps  serve 
ideas  but  contains  none,  in  the  sense  that  great  books,  discourses 
or  works  of  art  embody  ideas.  Twenty  kinds  of  money,  however, 
have  prevailed  and  disappeared  in  England  since  Ossian  wrote 
his  address  to  the  sun,  but  that  brief  poem  shows  no  symptom  of 
decay.  The  pound  changes  to  the  broad,  the  broad  to  the  guinea, 
the  guinea  to  the  sovereign,  but  no  subserviency  of  fasliion  over- 
takes the  lines  : 


Thiae  sverlflstiiig  liglit  1 

Yet,  compared  with  something  less  social  it 
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as,  for  instance,  with,  a  reigning  liouse,  a  titled  family,  or  a  single 
possessor  of  wealth,  money  itself,  the  pound  sterling,  for  instance, 
seems  imperishable,  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets, 
it  is  said,  sells  meat  at  a  butcher's  stall  in  London.  The  titles  of 
prominent  English  nobles  are  of  very  recent  date,  and  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  great  fortune  seldom  equals  that  of  a  crow. 

Doubtless,  many  possessors  of  wealth  have  practised  abstinence 
at  that  critical  period  in  early  life,  when,  their  earnings  being 
small  and  their  savings  meagre,  and  such  as  might  easily  have 
been  spent  in  a  night  of  debauchery,  they  have  denied  every 
temptation  in  the  determination  to  use  their  savings  as  capital. 
Ail  capitals  must  begin  in  a  pin's  value,  as  all  life  begins  in  a 
germ  cell. 

In  the  sense  in  which  life  is  the  fruit  of  the  germ  cell,  wealth 
is  the  fruit  of  abstinence.  But  as  no  multitude  of  genu  cells  are 
the  equivalents  of  one  life,  so  no  multitude  of  abstinences  are  a 
fortune.  Life,  brides  the  germ  ceU,  implies  a  period  of  growlli 
by  a  continually  iacreasing  organism.  So  relative  wealth,  besides 
abstinence,  implies  along  period  of  growth  in  the  active  assimila- 
tion of  proiit,  i.e.,  in  the  active  conversion  of  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditui-e  into  the  means  of  creating  wealth. 

Mr.  Grunlund  believes  that  he  has  disproved  the  proposition 
that  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  abstinence,  wlien  he  shows  that  a 
laborer  earning  two  dollars  a  day  and  saving  one  dollar  would 
need  to  live  three  thousand  years  to  accumulate  one  million. 
The  answer  is,  that  this  singular  hypothesis  assumes  that  the 
laborer  keeps  right  oi\  working  for  wages  without  using  his  past 
acquisition  as  a  capital,  but  simply  keeping  it  as  a  hoard.  Such 
a  man  being,  according  to  the  assumption,  a  curse  to  society  in 
the  economic  sense,  since  he  is  daily  withdrawing  a  given  stock 
of  wealth  from  the  world's  use  instead  of  employing  it  in  the 
world's  service,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  accumulate  a  million 
in  any  length  of  time  whatever.  He  would  be  a  nuisance  after 
he  had  reached  from  one  thousand  dollars  to  live  thousand  dollars 
if  he  did  not  give  it  a  social  use  of  some  kind.  But  should  he 
give  it  a  social  use  of  any  kind,  whether  in  employing  labor, 
building  houses,  or  selling  goods,  he  wUl  pass  out  of  the  germ 
stage  of  accumulation.  As  we  shall  show  in  our  chapter  on 
piwfit,  if  he  employs  one  thousand  men  at  two  dollai-s  a  day  each, 
judiciously,  his  own  gross  returns  may,  and  would  be  likely  to 
rise  to  one  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and  in  that  case  he  would 
obtain  the  million  of  dollars  in  a  few  years. 
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The  various  forms  of  storing  wealth  permanently  are  usually 
cemeteries  of  human  labor  and  the  means  of  ostentation  and  dis- 
play. Gfold  and  silver,  and  perhaps  diamonds,  are  means  of 
storing  wealth,  the  former  of  which,  through  their  use  as  money, 
luve  also  been  of  inestimable  service.  But  when,  as  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  gi-eat  pyramid  of  Cheops  or  Gizeh,  the  toil  of  three 
hundi-ed  and  sixty  thousand  men  is  employed  for  twenty  years 
on  a  mountain  of  stone,  the  economist  is  puzzled  to  know  whether 
this,  however  permanent  the  structure,  is  a  storage  of  value  or 
an  unrelieved  waste  of  toil. 

32.  Can  Poverty  Be  Abolished  ?— All  exchanges  are  made 
out  of  fullness,  i.e. ,  by  those  who  have  something  to  give  for  what 
they  get.  But  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  theexchangeof  sub- 
serviency on  the  part  of  tlie  slave  for  despotic  protection  on  the 
part  of  his  master  is  made  out  of  the  slave's  fullness  of  courage, 
sti'englh  and  force.  It  is  rather  out  of  his  emptiness  or  lack  of 
these  qualities,  and  his  fullness  of  meekness,  timidity  and  other 
negative  quahties  that  he  is  enslaved. 

So  the  exchange  of  the  laborer's  time,  strength  and  will  for  the 
w^«  which  he  gets  for  his  labor  may  imply  fullness  of  health, 
strength  and  muscle  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  but  it  in  nearly  all 
cases  implies  relative  emptiness  of  purse.  From  three-fourths  to 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  labor  for  the  wage,  salary  or  fee  which 
they  get  for  the  labor,  and  because  but  for  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  food,  shelter  and  clothing  which  they  buy  with  their  wages 
from  week  to  week,  they  would  perish  within  a  very  few  weeks. 
The  vital  question  to  the  humajiitarian  is  whether  this  system  of 
living  "from  hand  to  mouth"  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  mankind  is  an  economic  necessity,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
regular  return  of  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat  is  a  physical 
necessity. 

The  opinion  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  period  when  poverty,  in  the  sense  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity  that  one  shall  work  in  order  to  escape  physical 
suffering  from  hunger  and  nakedness,  will  be  abolished  absolutely 
as  to  everybody.  When  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  asked 
if,  as  men  are  now  constituted,  they  will  not  cease  working  the 
instant  they  are  relieved  from-  the  fear  of  hunger,  cold  and  home- 
lessness  they  reply,  "  No !  men  and  women  will  so  far  have  risen 
out  of  their  present  enthralled  condition  as  to  be  disposed  to  work, 
as  Fourier  defines  it,  passionately  and  because  they  enjoy  the 
work,  and  will  select  each  the  work  he  most  enjoys,  and  which 
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will  at  the  same  time  profit  all  the  mast."  This  is  not  only  the 
root  idea  of  Fourierism  and  of  all  socialism,  but  finds  a  large 
encouragement  also  in  many  of  the  altruistic  teachings  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  religions. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  industrious  labors  of  the  bee, 
the  ant  and  the  beaver  are  prompted  by  eitlier  the  love  of 
gain  or  afiquisition  on  the  one  hand  or  by  fear  of  suffering  on  the 
other.  Yet  if  the  bee  be  taken  to  a  country  in  which  the  flowers 
bloom  all  the  year  round,  it  (or  rather  its  immediate  kinsman,  for 
the  average  life  of  the  neutral  worker  is  only  one  working  sea- 
son) will  cease  after  oneiseason  to  lay  up  honey  in  a  country  in 
which  the  store  can  never  be  wanted  ;  conceding  tliat  there  is  an 
irresistible  instinct  of  labor  in  certain  insects  and  animals,  there 
certainly  is  not  in  man.  He  can  not  be  depended  on  to  render 
many  of  the  services  now  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  society 
after  he  is  beyond  the  need  of  the  wages  he  will  earn.  In  casual 
instances  he  will  do  so.  But  one  has  only  to  reflect  how  long  he 
would  have  to  wait  before  a  two  cent  morning  paper  or  a  cup  of 
coffee  would  be  brought  to  him,  if  every  person  in  the  world  were 
a  millionaire,  to  see  that  for  all  the  smaller  and  cheaper  subdivi- 
sions of  human  service,  on  which  the  comfort  of  our  daJIy  life 
dex)ends,  he  is  indebted  to  the  fact  that  the  person  wlio  renders  it 

The  industries  of  society  may  be  compared  to  a  low  pressure 
engine  in  which  the  pislon  works  with  wealth  pushing  on  one 
side  and  poverty,  or  an  exliausted  receiver,  pulling  on  the 
other. 

When  the  economist  urges  that  if  all  the  wealth  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  convertesi  into  food  and  clothing  it  would  not 
support  the  world's  population  three  years  ;  that  in  fact  the  act- 
ual food  and  clothing  now  pi-oduced.  under  the  stimulus  and 
pressure  to  which  mankind  are  subjected,  would  last  but  little 
more  than  one  year,  and  hence  that  the  continued  pressure  of 
impending  pain  is  necessary  to  induce  a  degree  of  industry  ade- 
quate to  sustain  the  population  of  the  world  in  its  present  degi-ee 
of  comfort,  the  socialist  replies  :  "  I  concede  that  that  is  now  true, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  always  be  true." 

So  far  as  the  socialist  bases  his  complaint  on  the  assertion  that 
the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  few  wealthy  is  so 
much  abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  the  stock  of  goods  that  would 
be  consumable  by  the  poor,  he  is  evidently  in  error  :  for,  as  will 
appear  more  fully  in  chapters  IV,  and  V. ,  the  surplus  wealth  of  the 
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riiih  must  be  invested  in  such  modes  as  to  give  society  the  use  of 
it,  or  it  can  earn  no  income. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  fear  of  impeuding  sufEeriug,  as  well  as 
the  prospect  of  enjoyment  or  rest  from  the  possession  of  wealth,  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  degree  of  wealth-production  sufficient  to 
keep  mankind  alive.  Whoever  could  awake  to-morrow  morning 
on  a  world  in  wliich  every  human  being  should  be,  by  whatever 
means,  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  suffering  in  case  he  should 
render  no  service  to  others,  would  awake  on  a  world  in  which 
wealth,  or  the  ability  to  command  the  services  of  others,  would  no 
longer  exist.  One  might  as  well  imagine  a  world  in  which  the 
food  would  consist  of  strains  of  music.  If  mankind  were  fed  at 
all  it  could  only  be  as  the  prophet  was  fed  by  the  ravens.  It 
would  not  be  an  economic  world,  and  its  conditions  are  so  impos- 
sible that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  it  would  be. 

In  the  existing  world  the  pressure  of  economic  want,  present  or 
prospective— in  short,  poverty— is  as  potent  a  force  in  wealth -pro- 
duction as  hunger  is  in  causing  the  body  to  be  fed  or  cold  in  caus- 
ing it  to  be  clothed.  Publicists  agree  that  the  isothermal  limits 
within  which  the  highest  intellectual  culture  is  possible  are  those 
in  which  the  body  can  not  be  sustained,  without  almost  continu- 
ous labor,  but  within  which  by  continuous  labor  comfort  is  possi- 
ble. The  want-pressure  essential  to  provoke  the  maximum  of 
effort  does  not  seem  heretofore  to  have  resulted  in  the  production 
of  more  of  the  necessaries,  luxuries,  and  conveniences  of  life  than 
were  at  all  times  necessary  to  a  fair  average  degree  of  comfort. 
Presumptively,  therefore,  the  want -pressure  has  not  been  in  excess 
of  what  was  needed.  In  so  far,  however,  as  Instances  can  be 
adduced  in  which  men  work  on  just  as  usefully  as  ever  after  this 
want-pressure  is  removed,  the  economist  will  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  its  prospective  complete  removal  presents  an  improved 
appearance  of  being  consistent  with  the  complete  performance  of 
the  labors  essential  to  the  maintainance  of  mankind 

MeanwhUe,  is  it  either  cruel  or  fallacious  to  assume  that  there 
are  forms  of  wealth  or  power  fully  equal  in  ^alue  to  then  pos- 
sessor, to  pecuniary  power?  Health  and  musi  iln  powei  aro 
usually  sacrificed  in  the  successful  puisuit  of  wealth  but  aie 
usually  retained  and  enjoyed  m  a  lite  of  moderatelj  hard  and 
steady  labor.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  earn  thy 
bread,"  is  found  to  be  a  curse  pregnant  with  a  blessing  when  it 
happens  that  those  who  pride  thomselves  on  having  escaped  the 
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curse  of  toil  betake  themselves  to  the  physician  fof  medicines 
which  will  restore  the  perspii'alion. 

The  wealth-pursuit,  when  most  successful,  often  hardens  the 
heart  and  steels  the  disposition  of  the  pursuer  into  a  degree  of 
callousness  to  all  the  more  generous  impulses  which  becomes 
fatal  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  when  obtained. 

In  such  cases  the  highly  successful  man  financially  becomes  a 
failure  in  life  socially.  There  is  a  certain  respect  and'faith  on  the 
part  of  his  fellows  which  many  poor  men  have  never  lost  but 
which  he  is  powerless  to  gain. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  "  hand-to-mouth  "  or  "  happy-go-lucky  " 
life  of  those  who  do  not  strain  after  more  than  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a  humble  way  escai>es  much  of  the  torture  and  care 
incident  to  a  life  of  winning  and  losing  on  a  lai^e  scale. 

If  by  the  "  abolition  of  poverty  "  is  meant  the  ensuring  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  comfortable  support  to  all  who  are  ready  to 
do  what  they  can  to  be  useful  to  their  fellow-meu,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  humanly  invented  system  can  eifect  much 
improvement  on  the  one  now  in  foixw.  The  notion  that  poverty 
can  be  abolished  is  a  flattering  gospel,  far  more  attractive  to  our 
human  impulses  than  to  have  the  poor  always  with  us,  and  espe- 
cially than  to  be  ourselves  the  poor.  Without  professing  the 
least  faith  in  the  efficacy  or  convincingness  of  epithets,  we  are 
compelled  to  feel,  though  we  may  not  say,*  with  Franklin,  "  He 
that  tells  you  you  can  succeed  in  any  way  but  by  labor  and  econ- 
omy is  a  quack." 

"  Qnolfld  tliue  bj  WolowBkl  la  RoecUer  Pol.  Econ.,  Am,  iCiiu.,  p.  ai. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VALUE  AND  TRICES. 

33,  Wliat  Is  Value  ?— Value  is  the  degree  of  esteem,  affection, 
appreciation  or  desire  felt  for  an  object,  hy  those  wishing  to  pos- 
sess it,  and  expressed  in  termsof  the  other  objects  of  esteem,  affec- 
tion, and  desire  with  which  they  bring  it  into  comparison.  It  is 
the  sense  persons  have  of  the  worth  of  things.  If  they  already 
have  the  things,  their  value  is  what  they  will  forego  having 
rather  than  part  with  them.  If  they  have  them  not  the  value  of 
them  is  what  they  will  give  for  them.  Hence  value  is  a  sense  of 
relation  or  equation  between  two  things,  and  botli  have  to  bo  esti- 
mated. In  tliis  sense  it  is  like  weight,  measurem.ent,  size,  etc.,  in 
all  which  conceptions  two  things  are  held  in  mind  for  comparison, 
viz.,  the  object  and  the  pound,  foot-rule,  cubic  yard,  ton,  or  other 
standard  with  which  it  is  compared  and  without  naming  which 
no  idea  of  weight  or  measurement  or  size  can  be  conveyed.  As 
the  idea  that  a  stick  is  two  feet  long  cannot  be  thought  of,  except 
by  comparing  the  stick  with  a  standard  called  a  foot  which  was 
originally  a  man's  foot,  so  the  idea  of  value  cannot  be  thought  of 
except  by  comparing  the  thing  valued  with  some  standard,  as  a 
penny,  a  sheep,  or  an  ox.  To  say  one  cow  is  worth  four  slieep  is  a 
statement  of  value  as  tnily  as  to  say  it  is  worth  forty  dollars.  * 

*Ada7n  anf^  1"  Wealth,"  elc.,  p.  ISJaays:  "  At  all  times  ana  places  that  is  dear  which 
it  is  difflcnlt  lo  come  at,  or  which  ic  costs  much  kbor  to  acqaite,  and  thut  cheap 
which  is  to  lieliad  easily  or  with  very  little  labor.  Labor  alone,  tharotore,  never  varj- 
ing  In  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  stindatd  by  which  the  value  ot  all 
commoilltles  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and  compared.  It  te  their  real 
j)rlce;moneyis  their  nominal  price  only.  ,  ,  Asameasnteorqnality.snch  as  the  natural 

an  accurate  measure  of  tlie  quantity  of  other  Oiings,  so  a  commodity  which  is  itself 
continuaiy  varying  in  lie  own  value  can  never  be  an  acciirats  measure  of  the  value  of 
other  commodities.  Equal  quantities  of  labor  at  all  times  and  places  may  he  siJdto 
be  of  equki  value  to  the  laborer.  Inhlsordlnary  etate  of  health.  strcAj^Uk,  and  spirits,  in 
the  ordinary  degree  of  his  skill  anddenerlty,  be  mnsCalwa^fS  lay  down  the  same  por- 
tion of  his  ease,  his  liberty,  and  his  happiupfs .  The  price  which  he  pays  miiet  always 
be  t)ie  same  whatever  the  quaatlty  of  Roods  which  he  recoives  In  return  for  it.  Of 
these,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase  a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity, 
but  It  IB  their  value  which  THrles,  not  tbat  of  the  labor  which  purchases  them." 
H.  C.  (Sires' saya  "value  is  the  measure  of  the  resislance  to  beovercomein  obtaining 
those  commodities  requited  for  oar  purposes— of  the  power  of  nature  over  man— Uie 
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Adam  Smith  supposed  that  Ubor  is  the  staudai-d  of  vahie  of  all 
commodities,  and  that  it  had  a  fl^ed  value  in  itself.  He  did  not 
seem  to  conclude  that  value,  like  weight  oi-  length,  is  not  a  quality 
of  one  thing,  but  a  ratio  between  two.     He  does  not  tell  us  what 

coat  ot  reproducliou  (makli^  or  getting  auoUiet  of  [he  same  kind)  being  CLe  limit 

BoKher  enye  {"  Political  Economy,"  voi.  1.  ch.  I,  sec,  Iv):  "The  economic  value  at 
goods  18  the  importancB  they  possess  forthepnrpoBea  ot  maB,  coneidered  as  engaged 
In  ecoiiomyChonsekeeplng,  husbandry),  the  qnallly  which  matia  them  estliaiiKeable 
against  other  goods.  A  clear  distinction,  however,  should  be  made  btlween  utility 
and  value  in  use.  Utility  is  a  qnality  ot  things  themselves,  in  relation,  It  is  true,  to 
human  wnnla,  Valua  In  use  is  a  qnality  imputed  to  them,  the  re^nlt  of  man's  thought 
or  o(  his  view  of  them.  Thus  In  a  beleagured  city  stores  of  food  flo  not  Increase  In 
nUlliy  but  their  value  In  nee  does." 

Karl  Slarxi"K^i1ai,"  vol.  l,p.  6)  says,  "that  which  determines  the  magnitude  of 
thevaliieot  any  article  is  the  amount  of  labor  socially  necessary,  or  the  labor  time 
socially  neceasary,  tor  its  production  .  .  .  themaenitndeofthievaliielsmeit-ured  by 
the  quantity  of  the  value-creating  substance,  the  labor  contained  In  the  article.  The 
qnantityot  labor  is  meaeured  by  Its  duration,  and  labor-time  in  its  turn  finds  Its  stand- 
ard in  weeks,  days,  and  hours."  This  heespl^ns,  however,  t«  be  "  not  idle  and  unskll- 
fnl  labor-time  but  ai  erage  homogeneous  labor  power,"  i.  «.,  wliatthe  average  laborer 
will  doiuthe^ven  Ume.  By  this  he  measures  the  Ume  socially  necessary.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  lessens  thu  liuic  socially  necessary. 

"The  labor-time  required  changes  with  every  variation  in  the  productlvencsa  ot 
labor  ■'  (p.  7). 

(P.68.)    "Thevalucorin  other  words,  the  quantity  of  human  labor  contained  in  a 

BaMat  I"  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy,  Sterling,"  1S5)  :  "  Value  is  the  relation 
Ot  two  services  exchanged. " 

Cairaes  {"  Leading  Pruiciples,"  p.  11)  defines  value  as  "  the  ratio  in  wliich  commodi- 
Ues  In  open  market  ar«  exchatiged  against  each  other." 

F.  A.  Waltei-  ("  Political  Economy,"  p.  B)  says  "  value  is  the  power  which  an  article 
confers  upon  its  possessor,  irrespective  ot  log^d  aathorliy  or  personal  senthKents,  of 
commanding  in  ezchange  tor  itself  the  labor  or  the  product  ot  the  labor  of  others." 

Chfiiviiez  ("Precis  do  la  Science  Economlqne,"  vol  I-,  p.  aK>  says  ■'  the  value  of  a 

obtains  in  exchange    .    .    .    It  I  exchange  the  thing  A.  against  B.,  A.  Is  the  value  of 

Jeeons  (Primer,  p.  98)  defines  value  as  proportion  in  eichange. 

i%JiT/(A.L.),followlngBastiat,  defines  value  as  "Oie  relation  of  mutual  purchase  es- 
tablished between  two  serviceH  by  their  eichange."—"  Political  Economy,"  p.  13U. 

ia  FiWBwr says,  ("  Precis d' Econoraie  Politique,  p.  175)  "the  [elation  resulting 
from  Exchange— fe  rappiH  TesuUant  de  rec/umgi . " 

Zocke,  /IIcCuUoiigk.lliixirao,aiia  Cto^ji  agree  in  making  labor  the  sole  cause  ot  value. 

The  most  vigorous  opponent  of  this  theory  ot  value  is  Henry  Dunning  MacLeod, 
of  Carabridgo.  who  argues  ae  follows  ('-Principles  ot  Econ.  Philosophy,"  vol,  I,  p.  305); 

I.  "  If  LolKX-bethe  toUcataetif'^aiue.  then  ■ahatener  thing  lalmr  is  bestowed  vpon  nwat 
(always  thereafter  continue  to)  have  a  valne  (proportionate  to  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it)."  The  parta  In  brackets  are  our  own,  but  are  essential  to  a  complete  statement, 
and  are  embofiied  In  MacLeod's  fourth  point. 

If  this  proposition  were  true,  no  person  could  ever  niake  a  loss  by  expending  hibor  on 
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he  means  by  labor,  vin..  whether  it  means  working  for  a  certain 
time  a  day  for  instance,  without  regard  to  results  accomplished, 
orworking  withac«rtaiuintenaity,  i.  e.,  until  fatigue  sets  in,  with- 
out regard  to  either  time  or  results,  or  working  with  a  certain  ef- 

thinga  not  neefled,  whereas  thia  is  odc  ot  the  moat  trec[nent  Bonrcse  of  loss.  Tha  Brit- 
ish Government  espended  in  1864-70  £30,000,000  on  a  class  of  armored  gunboats  wlitcli, 
before  aiiy  use  was  made  of  them.were  condemneii  as  worthless, owing  to  improvements 
in  tlie  consliuction  of  guns.  .TUey  eipended  large  aamson  iron  gnns  which  becamu 
useless  by  anbatltn  ilon  of  steei  guns,  elu. 

A  telegraph  company  Bipsnded  large  sums  of  money  In  constructinc  a  line  through 
Siberia  and  Alaska  vrhereby  to  get  telegraphic  cominnnicaOon  between  New  Yorlioiid 
London  via  Sgn  Francisco  and  Behrlngs  Straits,  which  was  mnde  totally  wortblees  by 
the  laylnc  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable.  Indeed  valnes  are  constantly  passing  out  of  all 
forma  of  wealth  by  aupersedute  through  substitution  of  other  forme  and  tashloiis  as 
well  as  by  use.    MacLeod'^  other  points  were : 

II.  It  labor  is  the  cause  of  all  value,  then  all  variations  In  value  mvat  be  dae  to  vaH- 
aWons  in  labor.  To  this  lie  urgea  that  certain  land  In  London  is  worth  £1,000,000  per 
acreirreapecOveor  the  valneof  any  labor  bestowed  on  it.  Yet  some  day  this  entire 
value  would  have  disappeared  as  it  now  has  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

When  a  fair  iH  held  in  a  town  the  booths  at  the  fair  acqiiiroa  value.  Attheendof 
the  fair  they  lose  it. 

Timber  trees  have  value  when  no  labor  has  been  bestoived  on  them.  Catlic, 
terds,  and  flocks  have  value,  though  they  pasture  and  multiply  of  themselves  wlthonl 

Tlie  owners  of  ore  mines  and  quarries  attach  a  value  to  them  before 'any  labor  is 
bestowed  on  them. 

A  whale  stranded  on  the  beach  in  the  Firth  ot  Forth  solii  as  it  lay,  the  free  gift  ot 
natare,  for  £70. 

The  caat-off  skins  of  snakes  at  the  zoological  gardens  in  Paris  Sell  to  chemists  for  tha 
mic  acid  in  them  for  9  stillings  the  pound— not  a  product  of  human  labor. 

MaeLcod's  third  point  is  ;*' If  labor  be  the  sole  cause  of  value,  then  all  things  pro- 
duced by  the  same  umonnt  of  labor  must  he  of  aqnal  value." 

If  so,  if  a  sportsman  shoots  a  pheasant  with  one  barrel  and  a  crow  with  the  •thcr, 
they  ought  to  have  equal  value.  A  pearl  and  its  shell,  a  diamond  and  the  rubbiah  it  is, 
found  in,  a  salmon  caught  on  one  hook  and  a  dog  fish  on  the  other  of  the  same  line 
would  have  eqTial  value. 

IV.  I/laliorl>et/issolfeauseofvalMl>ie  valfie  m-ust  lie  proportional  to  the  labor  (in- 
cluded in  our  point  I.) 

T.  It  labor  be  the  sole  cause  of  value  a  thing  once  produced  by  labor  must  always 


and  were  laughed  at.    The  savages  would  take  only  iro 

ahllllles  have  value  in  London  but  none  In  Timbuoloo. 

VI,  If  labor  Is  the  sole  cause  ot  value  what  is  the  caua 
MacLeod  sums  up  thus  (p.  317) ;  ■■  Hence  wa  see 
"1.  That  there  are  vast  quanUtiea  ot  property,  both  co 
have  value,  upon  which  no  labor  was  ever  bestowed. 
"3.  That  quantities,  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  m 
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flciency,  as  for  instance  until  a  field  is  planted,  witliout  regard  to 
either  time,  intensity,  or  results,  or  worlcing  until  a  certain  i-esult 
is  obtained,  as  for  instance  a  cliair  is  made.  To  say  that  labor 
can  be  measured  in  quantity  by  mere  time,  without  regard  to  re- 

'"3.  ThatthoBarae  quanlilyotlabormajproduce  producls  one  of  which  has  vulue 
tuiiil  the  other  no  valoe. 
1^4.  TTiat  quantities  t-roduced  by  varyitig  quantities  of  labor  have  the  same  value. 

.--  —an  things  prodnced 

bymore  labor." 
From  these  ludispatable  propoallioiiB,  the  result  of  practical  esperience.  the  undeni- 

value ,  or  oven  necessary  ta  value  ;  and  in  fact  in  this  oomuiorcial  country  the  enor- 
laoualy  greater  proportion  of  valuable  property  is  not  the  resnltiof  Ubor  at  all. 

(—p.  398  )  Seeing  that  labor  and  Utility  altogether  fall  to  stand  file  teat  of  being  the 
canaa  of  Talue.  what  remains  f  The  only  thing  which  ancient  writers.  Ariatotle,  the 
author  of  Oie  "  Eryiias,"  and  the  Roman  Lawyers,  in  modem  times  the  Phyeiocrates, 
Smith,  Condillae.  Whately,  Bastiat,  J.  B.  Say,  and  many  others  have  obeerved- 
EichangeabiUty.  And  what  doea  Eschangeability  depend  npon  f  If  I  otter  something 
for  ealo  wliat  le  neoeasary  in  order  that  it  may  be  aold  !  Simply  that  some  one  else 
aliould  DEHitiD  it  Ariatotle  aald  long  ago  that  it  la  chrda  or  demand  that  binda  aoclety 
together.  ' 

Here  it  is  qnite  clear  that  we  have  now  got  the  true  aource  or  origin  or  cause  of  value. 
His  Demaiul.  Valne  ianot  a  qnollty  of  an  object,  bnt  an  aftectlon  of  the  mind 
The  sole  origin,  aontce.  or  canae  of  value  ia  Human  Desire. 

(-p.  aafl).  It  ia  valne  or  demand  wliicU  ia  the  canae  of  or  indncement  to  labor.  Bois- 
Eulllebert  saw  this  most  clearly;  he  Bays  (  "Factum  dela  Fraace,"  oh,  v.)  consumption 
(eonsommotlon  or  demand)  is  the  principle  of  all  wealth.  All  the  most  eiqulelte  fmits 
of  the  earth  and  the  mostpreclons  products  would  be  nothing  but  rubbish  if  they  were 
not  consumed.  So  Hnme  says  (■•  Essay  on  Commerce  ")  r  "  Our  passions  (desires  or  de- 
mand) are  the  only  causesof  iabor."  Gonovesl  ("  Ltsioni  ae  Bcommia  time,"  part  ii, 
ch.  t.)  points  out  that  though  money  is  the  apparent  or  proiimatemcssttre,  the  ultunate 
meastire  to  which  not  only  things  bnt  their  price  ia  referred  is  man  hiraeslf.  Nothing 
has  value  where  there  areno  men,  and  the  very  few  tilings  which  [have  a  low  price 
where  men  are  few  havea  very  high  price  whercthereare  many  people.  Andlhlsisa 
reason  why  things  aud  services  have  a  ranch  higher  price  in  the  capital  than  lii  the 
distant  provinces. 

So  BeceariaaayBfDddisoraitueaerlmeiilaeUemoneteruUoetotodi  MilmoV.  "Value 
la  Ihesnbalanco  which  measurea  the  estimation  in  which  men  hold  things." 

Condillae  says,  (Le  Commerce  et  le  Gonvemment,  ch  1,|  "This  esteem  is  what  Is  called 
value.  Since  Che  value  of  things  is  tonnded  on  the  want  of  them  or  the  demand,  it  Is  nat- 
ural that  a  want  more  strongly  felt  gives  things  a  greater  valne,  and  a  want  less  ftic 
pvesthemaiesavalne.  .  .  A  thing  has  notvalue  because  it  Uascoatmnch,  »sle  com- 
monly said,  but  people  bestow  expense  on  it  because  it  lias  valne." 

Even  Adam  Smith  (Book  1,  ch.  ii)  describing  the  vineyards  from  whose  grapes  the 
beatwines  are  produced,  says,  "For  though  such  vineyards  aromeenfriil  more  care- 
fully cnlilvated  than  most  others,  the  high  price  of  the  wiue  seems  to  be  not  BO  much 
the  effect  as  the  cause  of  this  careful  cultivation."'  Smith  hpre  perceives  that  Instead 
of  labor  being  the  canseof  value  It  is  the  value  that  causes  the  labor  to  be  performsd. 

■."    Itistheforce 
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suits,  intensity,  efficiency,  et«.,  is  absurd.  Nor  does  Dr,  Smith 
make  it  clear  whether  the  labor,  by  which  the  value  of  a  commod- 
ity is  gauged,  is  the  labor  expended  in  bringing  it  into  exbtenee  op 
in  bringing  into  existence  the  commodity  which  is  given  in  ex- 
change for  it.  These  twoquantitiesof  labor  are  quite  distinct,  both 
are  involved  in  the  equation,  and  they  may  be  very  unlike. 

Dr.  Carey  describes  value  and  utility  by  a  generalization  and 
not  by  a  definition.  Hesays:*  "  "Utility  is  the  measure  of  man's 
power  over  nature  ;  value,  the  measure  of  nature's  power  over 
man.  The  former  grows,  the  latter  declines,  with  the  power  of 
combination  among  men.  Moving  thus  in  opposite  directions, 
they  exist  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other."  Many 
instances  might  be  cited  in  which  this  generalization  holds  true 

SajB  MacLfod  again  (p.  8^) :  ■'  AH  prodnctlon  Is  (oiinaad  npoQ  specnlations.  Pro- 
ducers find  oulor  think  of  what  ol.ter  people  want  and  then  they  produce,  and  If  none 
wantorwiUbuywhatiBprodnced.Bnchanatllclehaano  vaine.  All  production, then, 
isfonnded  on  specnlatlon .varying  throuKh  all  degreta  of  prudence,  ctrtalniy,  and  risk. 
All  producers  speculate  tbat  there  will  not  only  be  buyers  who  will  want  their  products, 
but  will  want  them  to  Buchad^ree  of  intflneityas  to  he  willing  to  pay  asnm  at  least 
Bufflcientto  pay  tie  cost  of  production  and  a  profit  hesideB.  Hence,  as  a  tandamenlal 
I  mother  of  ptodncUon  and  demand  Is  the  ot 
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the  Great  Eaalem  stenmsliip,  ItB  valne  would  be  nil  except  for  the  uUllty  of  eome  of  ila 
tnaterlala.  On  the  other  hand,  a  encceBsful  undertating,  which  happens  to  poaaeas 
great  utility,  may  have  a  value  (or  a  time  atleaet.far  exceeding  what  has  been  spent 
upon  it,  aa  in  the  ease  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  tact  ia  that  labor  once  spent  has  no 
indaenceontbefutntevalneof  any  article;  Itiagoneand  lost  forever.  In  commerce 
bygones  are  forever  hygonoa ;  and  we  are  always  starling  clear  at  each  moment,  Jii^ing 
the  values  of  thinga  with  a  view  to  future  utility.  IndUBtry  la  espentially  prospcclive, 
not  rettoapective;  and  Beiflom  does  the  result  of  any  undertaking  eiactly  coincide  with 
thefh'Btintentionsofitspromotera.  .  .  IDs  equally  to  be  remembered  that  labor  Is 
itaeltot  unequal  value.  I  nold  labor  to  be  e^senUally  variable,  bo  that  its  voJuemiiat 
be  determined  by  the  valne  of  the  produce  not  the  valueof  the  produce  by  that  ot  the 
labor." 

RicarSo  (Pol.  Econ,,  p.  ]1)  says:  ■' Adam  Smith,  aftermost  ably  ehowinK  the  inanffl- 
ciency  ot  a  variable  medium  euch  as  gold  and  ail  vor,  for  the  purpose  ot  determining  the 
varying  value  of  other  tilings,  tiashimeelf,  byfliingoncom  or  labor,  chosen  a  medium 
no  leas  variable.  Posaeaaing  ntility,  commodities  derive  their  eichangablo  value  from 
two  Bources,  from  their  scarcity  and  from  the  quantity  of  labor  required  to  obtain 
them."  Rlcardo  afterward  takes  In  the  qnality  of  labor,  and  the  amount  ot  capital 
Invested  in  production,  the  durability  of  the  capital  and  the  frequency  with  which  It 
can  be  turned  over,  and  denies  that  there  can  be  any  absolute  standard  of  valne- 

ifi«detlneH  valne  as  tbegeneral  power  ol  purchasing  commodities  as  distinguished 
from  price,  which  la  (he  power  ot  purchaaing  money  only.  Mr.  Mill  aometlmes  speaka 
ot  ■' the  i:aWral  value,  i.e.,  tbe  cost  of  productlon,"aBir  the  quantity  ot  labor  only  were 
Inhlflmind.  and  nt  others  of  the  coat  of  proflnction  with  thcordinary  profit,  in  other 
words  Buch  as  will  give  to  all  producers  the  ordiaacy  profit  on  their  outlay,"  thus  rocog. 
nialng  capital  aa  the  producer. 

"  hyMcKean,  p.  m. 
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in  a  certaiji  peculiar  and  rather  evasive  and  secondary  sense,  but 
it  is  bom.  rather  of  the  love  of  paradox,  and  fondness  for  antith- 
esis, which  distinguishes  the  aggressive  mind,  than  of  the  accu- 
racy of  scientific  exposition.  For  instance,  as  man  increases  in 
civilization  many  things  become  useful  to  him  for  which  as  a 
barbarian  he  could  have  no  use,  sucli  as  books,  paintings,  imple- 
ments of  industry,  money,  etc.  As  to  society  at  large,  they 
undergo  a  dechne  in  value,  i.  e.,  in  cost,  pari  pas»u  with  their 
increase  of  utility  to  the  individual,  because  as  they  are  more 
numerously  made  they  can  be  made  at  less  cost.  But  it  could  not 
be  truly  said,  as  to  a  savage  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  for 
instance,  that  as  he  became  acquainted  with  its  use  its  utility 
would  increase  but  its  value  would  decline.  While  a  savage  it 
would  have  neither  utility  nor  value.  And  to  the  individual 
advancing  from  barbarism  to  civilization  its  value  and  utility 
would  grow  together.  So  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  land  on 
which  a  ten-story  building  is  erected  in  New  York  City  that  its 
value  declines  as  its  utility  increases.  It  is  useful  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  it  accommodates  and  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  exchanges  effected  in  its  rooms  and  offices.  But  just 
in  this  proportion  do  its  rents  rise,  which  constitute  its  value. 
Carey  arrives  at  his  paradox  by  considering  utility  and  value 
only  relatively  to  collective  society  at  different  periods  of  time, 
and  relatively  to  manufactured  goods.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
as  man  advances  in  civilization,  food,  books,  and  implements 
accomplish  more  good  for  mankind  at  large  and  cost  it  less. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  man,  collectively,  more  useful  and  to  each 
individual  less  costly.  But  it  could  not  be  said  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  that  the  more  useful  his  services  become  to  society  or 
to  himself  the  more  their  value  would  decline. 

So  far  as  scarcity  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  useful  goods,  the 
fact  of  their  utility  tends  to  so  concentrate  human  effort  on  their 
production  as  to  cause  a  decline  in  their  value.  In  this  way  util- 
ity f«nds  to  destroy  cost  by  multiplying  the  useful  thing.  This 
is  a  view  of  value  which  is  limited  to  producible  objects,  when 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  collective  society,  and  the  com- 
parison relates  to  successive  periods  of  time.  An  unproducible 
object,  a  picture  by  Raphael  for  instance,  may  grow  dearer  wliile 
cotton  goods  are  growing  cheaper. 

34.  Fallacy  of  Kesting  Value  on  I.al>or.— In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  labor  of  the  man  who  cither  has  no  skill  or  power  or 
spirit  or  opportunity  to  do  anything  has  no  value,  as  the  man 
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himself  is  a  mere  walking  appetite,  consuming  and  not  producing. 
Labor  rises  in  value  where  there  is  competition  among  employers, 
and  falls  in  value  where  there  is  only  competition  among  laborers. 
What  Dr.  Smith  assigns  as  the  causes  of  the  invariableness  in  the 
value  of  labor  are  both  untrue  and  inadequate.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  laborer's  surrender  of  ease,  liberty,  and  happiness  is  equal 
in  all  cases.  In  some  cases,  and  to  some  persons,  labor  is  a  pleas- 
ure, and  just  the  class  of  amusement  the  laborer  would  delight  in 
if  he  got  no  pay  whatever.  In  other  eases  the  toil  is  very  irksome 
and  of  a  kind- that  many  persons  having  the  power  to  perform 
would  not  perform  at  any  price.  Again,  a  "  surrender  of  ease, 
liberty,  and  happiness  "  is  not  a  basis  of  value.  It  can  not  be 
measured.  It  has  no  desirable  quality  in  it,  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  labor  or  its  product.    He  does  not  think  of  it. 

There  is  a  more  direct  and  lo^cal  reason  why  labor  can  not  be 
a  measure  or  standard  of  value,  viz. :  that  it  lias  no  value  in  itself 
and  can  not  have,  since  as  fast  as  it  creates  value  the  value  passes 
into  tlie  form  of  wealth  or  capital  which  it  creates.  As  distin- 
guished from  capital,  which  includes  all  labor  performed,  labor 
is  really  labor  awaiting  performance.  In  short,  the  term  labor  is 
an  abridged  term,  the  full  term  being  "capacity  to  labor."  Before 
a  mail  begins  his  work  for  the  day,  that  day's  work  can  not  yet 
be  said  to  have  a  value,  because,  not  having  been  done,  it  does 
not  exist,  and  that  which  has  no  existence  can  have  no  worth. 
When  the  day's  work  is  done  the  whole  value  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  can  not  be  said  to  inhere  in  the  labor  as  a  separate 
entity  from  the  thing  upon  which  tlie  labor  was  done,  for,  the 
whole  object  of  the  labor  being  to  add  value  to  that  thing,  all  the 
value  to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  in  the  thing,  and  the  labor,  as 
an  entity  apart  from  the  thing  on  which  it  was  done,  having 
ceased  to  be,  can  have  no  value.  Hence,  though  labor  supplies  the 
commodity  to  which  value  attaches,  the  value  itseK,  as  fast  as  it 
exists  at  all,  is  m  the  commodity,  and  not  in  the  labor.  The  sole 
value  of  labor  is  the  value  it  exchanges  for,  viz. :  its  wages. 

To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  if  there  be  no  value  in  labor, 
why  does  it  exchange  for  value,  viz.,  for  w^«s !  Wages  ai-e  paid 
to  induce  the  performance  of  the  labor  which  will  produce  or 
supply  the  commodity.  Wages  are  a  payment  for  service  ;  and, 
since  nobody  values  services  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  for 
what  they  will  effect  or  produce,  it  follows  that  the  value  or  the 
element  which  is  appreciated  will  always  be  hi  the  ulterior  thing 
which  labor  is  performed  to  supply.  For  instance,  A  is  employed 
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by  B  to  catch  wild  pigeons.  For  this  purpose  A  wallis  two  miles 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  place  where  the  pigeons  are  expected 
to  fly.  He  builds  a  bower  house  to  hide  behind;  prepares  a  floor 
carefully  for  the  pigeons  to  light  upon ;  spreads  corn  upon  it,  and 
lays  his  net  carefully  at  its  border,  so  rigged  that  by  pulling  a 
rope  he  can  spring  the  net  over  the  floor;  mounts  his  stool  pigeon, 
lets  loose  his  flying  pigeons  to  attract  the  wQd  game,  retii'es  to  his 
bower  house,  and  loads  and  primes  his  gun,  to  be  ready  to 
shoot  such  pigeons  as  sliall  alight  on  the  spar.  All  these  acts  are 
his  labor,  but  can  it  be  said  tliat  tliey  contain  any  yalue  in  tliem- 
selves  ?  They  may  all  be  performed  and  no  pigeons  appear.  In 
that  case  A  would  have  earned  his  wages  if  he  worked  by  the  day, 
because  be  would  have  performed  the  serviceagreed  on.  But  the 
perfonnance  of  the  entire  service  would  give  rise  to  no  value. 
All  that  B  values  is  the  pigeons.  He  values  not  the  walk,  tlie 
net,  the  com,  the  gun,  the  bower,  the  spar,  the  stool  pig«on,  or 
the  flyer.  All  these  are  parts  of  the  service,  but  no  part  whatever 
of  the  value.  If,  however,  on  the  tenth  day  of  waiting,  a  flock 
of  two  hundi-ed  and  flfty  pigeons  is  snared,  netted,  and  bagged, 
then  he  gets  for  the  flrst  time  value,  though  he  had,  on  all  the 
other  days,  had  the  same  amoiuit  of  labor  and  service,  but  in  the 
labor  and  service  of  the  previous  days  there  was  no  value  what- 
ever. 

35.    Whence  Comes  Value?     Tlie  Consumer Value 

isuot  the  result  of  the  labor  and  service  being  performed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  labor  and  service  are  performed  in  order  to 
get  the  value.  Value  in  the  foregoing  instance  expresses  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  pigeons  are  desired  by  B,  which  estimate 
induces  him  to  employ  A  to  ti-ap  them.  Value,  or  the  feeling  or 
perception  that  there  is  value  in  an  object,  is  what  induces,  cre- 
ates, and  causes  all  labor  to  be  performed.  Because  we  believe 
com  will  be  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel  we  plant  it.  It  is  Uie  ex- 
pected value  that  causes  and  brings  mto  existence  our  labor,  not 
our  labor  that  causes  or  creates  the  value. 

While  producers  of  commodities  seek,  in  producing  them,  to 
obtain  value,  and  produce  them  only  because  they  expect  them  to 
have  a  value,  it  is  not  they  that  gi  ve  the  value  which  they  hope  for, 
since  that  value  is  the  appreciation  felt  for  the  commodity  by  the 
purchaser,  or  objectively  it  is  measured  by  the  retnni  commodity 
or  service  which  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  it.  In  short,  we  thus 
trace  value  back  to  the  demand  for  consumption,  and  arrive  at 
the  truism  that,  while  the  producer  of  the  commodity  produces 
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till!  supply,  the  consumer  malics  the  demand  ;  and  it  is  this  effec- 
tive demand,  meaning  what  tbe  consumer  will  give  in  exchange, 
that  causes  and  fixes  value. 

But,  since  demand  for  consumption  regulates  value,  and  value 
reffulatea  the  quantity  of  labor  which  will  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  thing  in  demand,  our  circle  brings  as  back  to  the 
IMjint  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  quantity  of  labor  which  will  be 
put  into  the  production  wUl  be  proportionate  to  the  value,  but 
not  for  the  old  supposed  reason  of  Adam  Smith  that  the  labor 
ci'eafes  the  value,  but  for  the  more  accurate  reason  that  the  value 
(or  demand)  creates  (regulates  the  quantity  of)  the  labor  which 
will  he  invested  in  supplying  it. 

This  deduction  of  value  from  demand  furnishes  us  with  that 
long-sought  "wage  fund,"  which  has  been  to  the  economists 
what  the  philosopher's  stone  was  to  the  alchemists,  successively  a 
faith,  a  fraud,  and  a  truism. 

The  wage  fund  is  so  much  of  the  expected  price,  to  be  obtained 
for  commodities,  as  enterprisers  will  advance  bi  payment  for  labor- 
time,  and  for  organized  obedience  to  the  employer's  will,  rather 
than  forego  tlie  prospect  of  tlie  profit,  which  the  enterpriser  ex- 
pects to  reap  out  of  the  remainder  of  such  price,  after  paying  siich 
wages,  and  also  repairs,  interest,  rent,  insurance,  taxes,  wear  and 
tear,  etc.  For,  though  the  hope  of  profits  is  the  lure  that  tempts 
the  enterpriser  from  the  beginning,  the  actual  realized  profits 
are  the  last  distilled  residuum  that  remains  after  eveiy  cost  of 
production  has  been  paid. 

36.  The  Consumer's  Place  in  Industry-— Because  each 
particular  commodity  must  he  pi-oduced  before  it  can  be  con- 
sumed, economists  have  been  led  to  assume  that  the  natural 
order  in  economics  is  to  treat  production  as  a  fact  philosophically 
antecedent  to  consumption. 

In  history,  consumption  precedes  production.  Nearly  all  ani- 
mals consume,  without  producing  anything  for  consumption, 
except  as  their  bodies  become  food  for  others.  Bees,  ants,  bea- 
vers,, and  other  social  animals,  however,  produce  social  wealth  of 
their  own  bind  as  truly  as  does  man,  and  practice  socialism  and 
communism,  but  no  conscious  or  intentional  exchange  of  serv- 
ices. Singularly  enough  the  instant  animals  be^n  to  clmm  domain 
or  property,  as  social  birds  and  herds  all  do,  or  produce  wealth,  as 
ants,  bees,  and  beavers,  they  organize  on  the  principle  of  tbe  di- 
vision of  labor  and  ranks  of  society,  bosses  and  workers,  soldiers, 
sentinels,  guides,  as  do  men  in  the  tribal  or  communal  state.     In 
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tlie  savage  state  man  aims  to  subsist  as  animals  do,  entirely  upon 
natm*,  but  the  scarcity  of  objects  for  consumption  induces  him 
to  supplement  nature  by  care,  first  by  keeping  his  own  flock, 
herd,  poultry,  and  pigs  instead  of  hunting  the  boar,  buffalo, 
and  pheasant,  then  by  planting  roots  instead  of  digging  tliem, 
until  lie  becomes  a  systematic  pi-oducer,  first  for  his  own  use 
and  then  for  others. 

Since  consumption  is  the  prior  and  imperative  motive  whose 
imperious  necessities  suggest  and  compel  at  all  times  the  course 
which  production  will  pursue,  it  is  obvious  that  as  a  cause  iu 
economics  consumption  takes  the  lead  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  production  as  the  horse  does  to  the  cart,  as  the  pi-o- 
pelling  power  and  the  steering  force.  It  is  the  prices  proclaimed 
in  the  market  that  rule  production  in  the  factory  and  furnace, 
compellingashut-downoran  increaseoflabor.  It  is  the  prices 
made  known  on  the  produce  exchange  that  control  the  operations 
of  the  iaxia  and  induce  farmers  to  stop  raising  com  and  raise 
cattle  or  fruit  or  tobacco.  Nor  is  it  the  prices  which  an  article 
had  last  year,  or  even  last  month,  but  those  which  it  is  expected 
they  will  have  next  month  or  nest  year,  which  are  potential  in 
causing  production.  Hence  MacLeod's  aphorism  or  fundamental 
principle  that  "speculation  is  the  mother  of  production"  follows 
logically  and  closely  upon  his  previously  enunciated  principle 
that  "  demand  is  the  cause  of  all  value." 

Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  German  socialists  Earl  Marx  and  Lassalle 
start  by  adopting  the  theory  of  value  usually  ci-edited  to  Adam 
Smith,  and  certainly  hekl  by  Ricardo,  that  "labor  causes  all 
value,"  and  from  thence  infer  that  the  function  of  ascertaining 
the  demand  is  a  useless  one  in  industry,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
if  labor  were  capable  of  causing  value.  As  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, according  to  the  socialistic  idea,  whether  a  thing  is  de- 
manded or  not,  provided  labor  be  expended  upon  it,  no  such  con- 
tingency as  risk  or  loss  is  contemplated  as  being  necessary,  and 
hence  no  reason  exists  for  the  entrepreneur  or  pix>flt-maker,  and 
no  acknowledgment  is  made  by  the  socialist  that  society  makes 
any  gain  by  having  all  its  industries  begun  and  all  its  machinery 
of  industry  introduced  at  the  private  risk  and  loss  of  the  same 
profit-making  class  which  derives  the  dividends  from  capital  in 
its  successful  ventures.  Hence,  also,  socialism  denounces  all 
profit  as  a  deduction  from  the  just  wages  of  labor,  all  profit- 
makers  as  robbers  of  labor,  and  all  speculators  as  criminals. 

37.    Karl   Marx's  -"Theory   of  Value.— The  notions  of 
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Marx,*  though  elaborated  with  detailed  complexity  of  statement, 
may  all  be  resolved  into  the  sing-le  proposition  that  us  labor  cre- 
ates all  wealth  the  laborer  ought  to  own  all  wealth,  relieTing 
society  of  the  capitalist  as  a  superfluity  in  the  industrial  system. 
His  first  sentence  is  : 

"The  wealth  of  aconmaunity  in  which  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production  prevails  appears  as  an  immense  collection  of  com- 
modities, the  single  commodity  being  its  elementary  form." 

To  be  exact,  Marx  should  have  defined  not  what  wealth  "ap- 
pearaas,"  but  what  it  is.  It  is  true  that  wealth  "  appears  as  "  com- 
modities, but  it  "  is  "  the  power  its  owner  has,  by  means  of  those 
commodities,  to  command  the  services  and  products  of  man  and 
the  forces  of  nature.  This  conception  connotes  and  implies  that 
there  must  be  others  who,  not  having  the  wealth,  are  in  that 
state  of  need,  or  want,  or  poverty  which  causes  the  command  to  be 
obeyed  from  a  sense  of  interest,  in  order  to  get  the  commodity 
whose  possession  by  one  competent  to  use  it  is  wealth,  not  in  the 
commodity,  but  in  its  owner. 

By  thus  defining  what  wealth  appears  fo  be,  viz.,  a  physical 
object,  and  not  what  it  is,  viz. ,  a  social  power,  Marx  avoids  bring- 
ing into  view  tlie  fact  that  wealthisnot  an  absolute  but  a  relative 
fact,  inconceivable  except  as  the  antithesis  to  the  opposite  idea  of 
the  need  of  wealth  or  the  want  of  the  commodity  for  use  and 
consumption.  Those  possessing  it  are  indebted  for  the  power  it 
confers  to  the  fact  that  those  lacking  it  have  need.  This  relativ- 
ity in  the  idea  of  wealth,  whereby  want  becomes  the  opposite 
phase  of  the  same  fact  and  essential  to  its  conception,  will  easily 
be  grasped  by  reflecting  how  long  one  would  have  to  wmt  to  get 
his  boots  blacked  by  another  person  if  every  other  person  had 
the  wealth  of  a  Vanderbilt.     Again  Marx  says  : 

"It  is  thus  only  the  quantity  of  socially  necessary  labor,  or 
the  socially  necessary  time  of  labor  for  the  establishing  of  a  use 
value  [meaning  the  creation  of  a  commodity]  which  regulates  its 
extent  of  value." 

This  statement  involves  one  juggle,  or  unnoticed  substitution 
of  one  source  for  value  in  place  of  another,  and  one  mistake  of 
a  consequence  for  a  cause.  If  labor  alone  were  the  cause  of 
value,  then  whatever  a  man  worked  at  would  be  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  spent  upon  it.    It  would  need  no  other  con- 
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dition.  When  Marx  prefixes  to  labor,  however,  the  qualification 
"socially  necessary"  he  really  undermines  labor  as  the  sole 
cause  of  value,  or  as  any  cause,  and  sets  up  a  different  and 
wholly  adverse  cause,  viz.,  the  demand  or  desire  of  society.  As 
these  two  factors,  viz.,  the  "labor  invested  in  an  article"  and 
the  "  social  demand  for  the  article,"  stand  in  no  relation  to  each 
other,  except  as  the  social  demand  for  the  article  may  cause  labor 
to  be  invested  in  it,  to  say  that  social  demand  causes  value  is  to 
admit  that  labor  is  not  the  cause  of  any  value,  since  if  social  de- 
mand can  cause  the  value,  it  can  intensify  or  slacken  without  the 
least  reg'ard  to  how  much  or  whether  any  labor  is  invested  in 
the  article,  and  as  the  social  demand  intensifies  or  slackens,  the 
article  must  rise  or  fall  in  exchange  value. 

This  juggle  reveals  the  substitution  by  Marx  of  Uie  consequence 
in  place  of  the  cause.  For  if  social  demand  regulates  value,  it 
will  also  regulate  profits  and  losses,  which  are  the  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  value  over  or  under  cost  of  production.  But  whatever 
regulates  profits  must  regulate  the  quantity  of  labor  which  will 
be  devoted  or  expended  in  the  production  of  that  from  which  the 
profit  is  obtained,  as  it  is  only  the  proSt-maker  who  will  or  can 
em.pIoy  mere  naked  labor,  viz.,  labor  as  divested  of  implements, 
means  of  support,  capital,  organization,  or  job,  at  all.  Hence 
Manx's  effort,  to  make  value  depend  on  quantity  of  labor  expended, 
is  pregnant  with  an  admission  which  makes  human  desire  to  he 
both  the  cause  of  value  and  the  regulator  of  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  will  be  expended,  in  every  branch  of  production,  while  the 
proflt-maker,  as  a  steerer  of  labor  in  accoi-dance  with  social 
demand,  looms  up  as  the  one  worker  whose  service  is  of  all 
others  the  most  socially  necessary. 

At  the  outset,  Karl  Marx's  aphorism  might  be  met  by  the  coun- 
ter proposition  that  as  wealth  is  the  power  to  command  all  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  all  forms  of  service,  and  all  the  productive  forces 
of  nature,  it  becomes,  so  far  as  one  possesses  it,  a  dispensation 
from  labor.  Indeed,  it  is  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  labor 
that  the  laborer  strives  to  get  wealth.  If  he  had  actually  got  it 
in  the  quantity  required  to  make  him  comfortable  botli  as  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  he  would  cease  to  labor.  Thus  the  reali- 
zation of  the  Karl  Marx  gospel,  that  the  laborer  should  own  all 
wealth,  would  instantly  abolish  the  function  of  wealth  itself,  for 
that  which  all  possessed,  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  desires  of  each, 
would  no  longer  command  the  services  of  any.  And  in  a  state  of 
things  in  which  none  could  command  a  single  human  service,  ex- 
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c«pt  his  own,  all  would  be  paupers,  and  the  condition  barbarism. 
The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Karl  Marx  begins  with  Ei- 
cardo,  and  ends  with  thuggism,  is  tins 

(1.)  All  wealth  is  in  commodities. 

(3.)  A  conunodity  is  a  product  of  human  labor  socially  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  having  value  in  exchange. 

(3.)  The  value  in  the  product  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  socially  necessary  labor,  or  socially  necessary  time  of  labor, 
spent  in  producing  it. 

(4.)  The  interposition  of  capital,  or  of  the  entrepreneur,  to  em- 
ploy labor,  is  not  '■socially  necessary  labor,"  but  is  only  a  privi- 
lege of  deductmg  and  appropriating  half  the  product  of  all  so- 
cially necessary  labor  without  rendering  any  pai-t  of  the  service. 

(5.)  Hence,  the  employment  of  labor  by  the  capitahstor  entre- 
preneur \&'a\  allcasesarobberyof  labor  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
share  won  by  the  capitalist  as  profits. 

(6.)  Whencapitalistsareeliminated,  commodities  will  exchange 
f^ainst  each  other  according  to  the  quantity  of  socially  neces- 
sary tune  of  labor  involved  in  them,  and  the  unit  of  money  and 
standard  of  values  will  be  the  certificate  of  associated  labor,  that 
the  bearer  has  "performed  an  hour  or  a  day  of  labor,  which  certifi- 
cate Will  supersede  gold  and  silver  as  money,  remain  always  at 
par  with  commodities,  put  an  end  to  speculation,  profits,  interest, 
and  all  the  oppressions  of  capital,  and  make  it  possible  for  every- 
body to  get  what  he  wants  by  tendering  to  associated  labor  an 
equivalent,  in  his  own  time,  to  that  expended  in  producing  the 
thing  he  wants,  drawing  his  certificate,  and  forwarding  it  as  a 
draft  on  the  producer.  Thus  the  elimination  of  capitalists  will 
bring  in  the  millennium  !  AH  of  tbis^is  economic  madness.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  anai-chists  at  Chicago,  this  madness 
takes  the  foi-m  of  attempted  revolt  against  society,  the  plea  in  de- 
fence which  would  best  consist  with  the  facts,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  legal  principles,  would  be  that  they  become  socially  in- 
sane by  attempting  to  handle  social  problems  to  whose  right  ap- 
prehension they  are  unequal. 

38.  Why  Men  Exchange.— Some  forms  of  wealth  have  no 
function  but  to  be  consumed,  and  their  economic  use  in  any 
other  way  than  as  the  subject  of  exchange  consumes  them  di- 
rectly. Such  are  food,  clothing,  such  raw  materials  as  undergo  a 
change  of  structure  in  manufacture,  fuel,  drink,  and,  according 
to  the  form  of  statement  adopted  by  Carey  and  others,  labor,  or 
rather  labor-time,  which,  i£  not  purchased  at  the  instant  it  exists, 
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perishes  forever.*  Other  forms  of  wealth  are  neither  perishable 
nor  enjoyable,  except  in.  an  indirect  and  secondary  way,  and  are 
only  consumable  bywearand  tear  in  their  use,  over  long  periods, 
as  means  of  creating,  distributing,  transporting,  or  transform- 
ing commodities.  Such  are  all  roads  and  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation over  them,  ali  mills  and  factories  and  their  machinery,  all 
ships  and  vessels,  land  used  for  farming,  residence,  mining,  or 
business-blocks  for  rental,  the  shares  and  stocks,  debts,  and  se- 
curities to  which  these  give  rise,  and  all  property  held  and  used 
because  of  its  power  to  aid  man  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Two  principles  concerning  value  liave  much  to  do  with  giving 
rise  to  this  distinction  between  tlie  two  kinds  of  wealth,  viz., 
consumable  wealth  and  reproductive  wealtli.f     These  are: 

(1.)  Of  any  one  kind  of  consumablewealth  anian's  capacity  to 
make  a  pleasurable  personal  use  is  limited  by  nature  with  great 
rigidity,  while  his  capacity  by  aids  of  various  kinds  to  produce 
this  kind  of  consumable  wealth  is  almost  unlimited. 

(3.)  The  portion  of  consumable  wealth  which  he  can  produce 
above  his  own  power  to  consume,  {called  his  market  product  or 
surplus),  would  have  no  utility  could  he  not  find  some  person  who 
needs  it  and  is  able  to  give  a  return  service  in  exchange  for  it. 
This  ability,  and  desire,  to  give  a  return  service,  is  economic  want 
or  effective  demand.  In  consequence  of  these  four  facts,  viz.,  the 
limit  on  his  own  consuming  power,  the  absence  of  limit  on  his 
producing  power,  the  inutility  of  his  own  surplus  to  himself,  and 


material.    It  not  inetaiilly  utDizsd,  It  passes  away,  lost  foteTer." 

considered  with  reference  to  its  cflpacitrofcoiitainLiig  value,  also  passes  aivay,  into  tlie 
commodity  or  prodnct  to  irhich  it  gives  iln  vHlue.  So  tlial,  whether  need  or  not,  hibor- 
power  never  contains  in  itself  value,  since  it  is  not  a  thing  in  esse,  but  In  jioluisse. 
When  done,  It  Is  in  the  cotntnodit]',  and  in  the  wages.  Until  then  it  is  not. 
tftqf.HeBJ^.Kdinuii'ftsaj'sCTrincfplesof  Pol.Eeon.."8ai:"This  .  .  .  shows  the  need 
or  n  broai  distinction  between  the  two  portions  of  a  conntrj's  material  wealth,  which 
ive  may  distinguish  as  consnmer's  wealth  and  prodncer's  Wi-alih  respecUvel)',  By  coa- 
Bumer's  wealth  I  mean  snch  material  things  na.  like  the  cousumahle  services  before  dls~ 
tinguished,  are  dlrectlj  avallibiB  tor  salisfylng  human  needs  and  deeirea.  Producer's 
wealth  tCnd,  similarly,  of  course,  prodncer's  services  being  only  useful  Indirectly  as  a 
means  of  obtai [ling  the  former." 

Jetumt  ("Theory  of  Pol.  Econ.,"  p.  JSisays:  "  Thetheoty  of  economics mnst  be  given 
withacortect  theory  of  consumption.  Lord  Lauderdale  says  the  greatnnd  Importniit 
step  tawardsBScerta<nin?the  cansesof  the  direction  whicb  industry  takes  In  iiations 
seems  to  be  tbi  discovery  of  what  dictates  the  propoalllon  of  demand  for  the  various 
SrUcles  which  are  prodnced.  .  .    We  labor  to  proiinco  with  sole  object  of  consuming." 
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the  fact  that  another  person  exists  who  will  effectirely  demand 
the  surplus,  giving  an  exchange  surplus  of  his  own  production 
for  it,  it  comes  to  he  a  law  of  value  (1)  that  all  surplus  products  of 
human  industry  have  value  to  theu-  producer  only  as  he  can  for- 
ward them  to  the  iroint  of  economic  need,  and  (2)  that  such  pro- 
ducts reward  their  producer,  or  rise  in  value,  in  the  degree  that 
thev  are  forwarded  to  the  point  of  greatest  economic  need  or  most 
effective  demand.  This  tendency  of  valu^  to  decline  unless  com- 
modities are  exchanged,  and  to  advance  as  they  approach  the 
point  of  effective  demand,  whicli  is  always  the  point  of  final  con- 
sumption, is  the  cause  of  exchange.  But  while  a  man's  capacity 
to  consume  any  one  form  of  dii-ectly  enjoyable  wealth,  such  as 
food,  clotliing,  and  shelter,  is  rigidly  limited  by  nature,  his  capac- 
ity to  multiply  his  secondary  or  social  wants,  so  as  to  extend  his 
social  power  by  acquiring  custody  over  those  fortns  of  imperish- 
able or  very  slowly  consumable  wealth,  such  as  residences,  parks, 
equipages,  pictures,  statuary,  libraries,  diamonds,  lands,  means  of 
transportation  and  manufacture,  machinery,  etc.,  the  use  of  which 
must  in  their  nature  be  shai«d  with  society  in  order  to  bo  profit- 
able fo  himself,  is  without  limit.  Thisresults  in  a  division  of  aU 
values  into  three  chief  kinds,  viz. :  wealth  directly  and  quickly 
consumable  in  sustaining  life  ;  wealth  very  slowly  consumable  in 
ostentation,  a  mode  of  consumption  in  which  the  possessor  neces- 
sarily shares  his  enjoyment  with  a  smaller  or  larger  segment  of 
society;  and  reproductive  wealth,  of  whichsociety  hastheuse  and 
the  owner  only  the  income.  The  kinds  of  wealth  of  which  man 
has  an  unhmited  faculty  of  acquisition,  corresponding  to  his  un- 
limited power  of  production,  are  therefore  more  and  more  so- 
cially consumable,  and  less  and  less  individually  consumable,  the 
larger  his  wealth  becomes  and  the  further  it  is  removed  from 
mere  sustentation.  In  plain  words,  the  more  he  gets,  above  his 
bread  and  butter,  the  less  eatable  his  wealth  becomes,  and  the 
more  he  is  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the  wealth  he  aequii'es,  to 
give  its  actual  use  to  society,  while  he  retains  toward  it  only  a  re- 
lation of  sui>ervision  and  government.  By  this  constitution  of 
man's  nature,  he  is  furnished  with  an  unlimited  capacity,  botli  for 
producing  and  acquirmg  wealth,  without  being  able  to  materially 
increase  the  quantity  which  he  can  permanently  deduct  fi-om  the 
general  stock  for  his  individual  consumption.  He  may  obtain 
the  mastei-y  of  many  relations  toward  bis  fellow  men,  and  of 
many  social  powers,  but  the  profit  he  can  make  out  of  them  de- 
pends on  the  degree  in  which  he  shall  subordinate  all  to  the  one 
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chief,  unconscious  and  instinctive  purpose  of  society,  viz.,  to  for- 
ward all  enjoyably  consumable  wealth,  from  the  point  whcra  it 
exists  in  surplus  andaatiety,  to  the  point  where  most  economic  re- 
turn effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  it,  and  where,  therefore,  there 
is  most  effective  demand  for  it.  This,  therefore,  may  be  named 
semi-social  Wealth.  The  economic  facts  or  forces,  in  commodities 
and  services,  which  thus  compel  their  distribution  among  con- 
sumers, are  the  fall  of  values  witli  satiety,  and  their  rise  with 
desire,  acting  upon  the  human  instinct  of  gain  or  sense  of  value. 

39.  Tlie  Theory  of  Value. — Pi-of.  Jevons  regards  Hermann 
Heinricli  Gossen  as  hav  ing  been  the  first  (in  184S)  to  treat  economics 
as  a  theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  being  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  each  individual,  and  the  aggi'egate  of  individ- 
uals constituting  society,  attain  tlie  maximum  of  pleasure  with 
the  minimum  of  painful  effort. 

Gossen*  states,  as  the  law  which  compels  man  to  find  his  high- 
est pleasure  in  a  change  of  pleasures,  or  in  variety,  that  in- 
crease of  the  same  kind  of  consumptioti  yields  pleasure,  contin- 
ually diminishing  up  to  the  point  of  satiety — [at  which  point,  lie 
might  have  added,  it  begins  to  yield  pain,  continually  uicreaaing 
up  to  the  point  of  destruction]. 

He  classifies  useful  objects  (wealth),  as,  (1)  those  which  possess 
pleasure-giving  powers  in  themselves,  (styled  in  the  present  treat- 
ise enjoyable  wealth,  or  by  Prof.  Sidgwick  consumer's  wealth)  ; 
(3)  those  which  only  possess  those  powers  when  in  combination 
with  otherobjects,  (styled  in  this  work  ostentatious  wealth)  ;  and 
(3)  those  which  only  serve  as  means  toward  the  production  of 
pleasure-giving  objects,  (styled  by  Pi'of.  Sidgwick  "producer's 
wealth,"  in  this  work  reproductive  wealth,  or  semi-social 
wealth).! 

■  "  £ntw levelling  Aer  Gesetze  Aes  McnEchlichen  VtTkehrs,  mid  di^r  clarmis  fliessenden 
Regeln  tUr  menschllcLea  Uaudcln."  C'DeveiopraBnt  of  llio  Laws  of  Uiiimii  Commerce 
sod  of  tlis  ConeeqnentKalpBofHnmaD  Action."} 

+  Senior  (Encyclopedia  Melropolitana,  Art.  PolitlcaJ  Econnniy,  p.  13S)  had  already 
BtulodtheLBiIof  Vartetyinhiiman  reiiuireraentv  fmni  its  ucunomic  aide,  na  Fourier 
had  done  from  its  philosophic  eidu.  "  The  EcccBBaries  of  life  are  so  few  atid  aijnplo 
that  a  man  la  soon  ^tisfled  In  ccgnrd  to  those  and  dcsirea  to  extend  hisTaugeof  cu- 
joj-ment.  Hia  flret  objectia  tovaty  Ida  food  ;  hnl  th.ro  Boon ariBce tlio deaire  of 
varietj  and  eleeanoo  in  dresB  ;  and  lo  thia  anceeeda  the  desire  to  bidld,  U>  ornament, 
and  to  furnish,  tnetoawhich,  where  tho7  eiiBt,  are  inaatiable,  and  iucreaee  witli  every 

T.  E.Banfleld,  of  Camhridge.in  lectnrea  on  the  organization  of  labor,  in  18{4,  said  : 
"  The  first  proposition  of  the  Theory  of  ConBcmption  is  that  tkeeatisjaetionof  reejy 
kiwiT  WKi'ii'i  1^  scak  ei-eatea  a  desire  r^  a  hig/terc/iaracler.    Iflha  higher  desire  ej- 
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Starting  from  these  bases,  Prof.  Jevons  says,  the  utility  of  all 
objects  to  any  one  person  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  but  declines 
as  satiety  is  reached,  decreasing  as  the  quantity  increases,  until 
it  becomes  a  disability  op  a  mischief.  Water,  in  its  totality,  is 
the  favorite  example  of  a  useful  substance.  To  a  tliirsting  trav- 
eler a  glassful  may  mean  rescue  from  death.  A  deluge  would  be 
deatli  itself.  A  single  meal  to  a  hungry  man  has  great  utility. 
A  second  meal  has  none  to  him,  but  will  have  as  mucli  as  the 
pi'evious  one  in  five  hours.  Dividing  tiie  quantity  of  food  a  per- 
son will  consume  in  twenty-four  hours  uito  teu  equal  parts,  if 
his  food  be  reduced  by  the  last  part  he  will  suffer  but  little  ;  if  by 
the  second  tenth,  he  will  feel  the  want  distinctly  ;  the  third  tenth 
will  be  injurious.  When  half  is  reached  only  time  is  required  to 
complete  his  starvation.  If  each  of  these  tenths  be  called  an  in- 
crement, their  utility  varies  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
proceeding  from  right  to  left. 

Another  and  more 
practical  mode  of  stat- 
ing this  variation  of 
utilities  witii  supply 
had  been  made  hy  Dr. 
Davenant  or  Gregory 
Kingpin  an  essay  on 
the  balance  of  trade, 
as  follows  : 

"  We  take  it  that  a 
defect  in  the  harvest  may  r, 
proportions  : 

Defect 

1  Tenth 

2  Tenths  Raises 

3  Tenths  the  I'rice 

4  Tenths 

5  Tenths 


^:t^ 


{  Above  tlie  Common  Eate 
1  3  Tenths, 
Raises  J   8  Tenths, 

the  I'ricG  I  1  and  6  Tenths, 

2  and  8  Tenths, 
L  4  and  5  Tenths. 

tbe  latlerifi  removed.  The  removal  of  a  primary  wantcommoDly  awakens  the  sense  c 
more  tlian  one  geeondary  prlvaUon.  Thns  a  (h11  supply  of  ordinary  food  not  only  ei 

acflleotwante.Uiatof  pleasure  derived  from  the  bSKiitiSB  of  nature  and  art,  ia  nsnall 
conanedtomenvboateeiemptfroniBll  ilie  lower  prlvaUans.  Tbus  Uiedenisiidrc 
andtheconemnptlon  of  objects  of  refined  enjoyment  lias  its  lever  in  the  facility  wit 
whichtlieprimary  watittareeatiBfled.  This,  therstore,  1h  the  key  to  the  true  theory  c 
value.  Without  relative  valaes,  i  n  the  objects  to  the  acquirement  of  which  we  direct  on 
power,  there  would  be  no  foondaUon  for  political  economy  as  a  science." 

*<Jitedin"ThBOryof  Poli«calKeonomy,"bj  Jevons,  p.  168. 
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So  that  whea  com  rLses  to  treble  the  coimnon  rate  it  may  be  pvc- 
sumed  that  we  want  above  one-third  of  the  common  produce  ; 
and  if  wo  should  want  five-t«nths,  or  half  the  common  produce, 
the  price  would  rise  to  near  Ave  times  the  common  rate." 

Thornton*  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  but  Tookef 
and  Chalmers  \  both  approve  or  confirm  it.  Tooke  says  the  price 
of  corn  has  repeatedly  risen  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
per  cent,  when  tlie  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crop  lias 
not  been  more  than  one-sixth,  to  oiie-tliinl  of  an  average.  Chal- 
mers says  "  the  necessaries  of  life  ai-e  far  more  powerfully  af- 
fected in  the  price  of  them  by  a  variation  in  their  quantity  than 
are  the  luxuries  of  life.  Let  the  crop  of  grain  be  deficient  by 
one-third  in  its  usual  amount,  or  rather  let  the  supply  of  grain  in 
the  market,  whether  from  the  home  produce  or  by  importation, 
be  curtailed  to  the  same  extent,  and  this  will  create  a  much 
greater  addition  than  of  one-third  to  the  price  of  it."  Tliis 
theory  has  been  fully  sustained  by  facts. 

Henry  C.  Carey  shows[§  that  a  crop  of  cotton  six  times  as  large 
in  the  year  1840  as  in  the  year  1815  brought  but  little  more  than 
the  crop  of  1815,  and  not  enough  more  to  pay  for  tlie  added  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  agricultural  reports  published  by  our  government  show 
that  seven  leading  crops  in  the  United  States  in  a  scant  year, 
1881,  sold  for  moi-e  money  than  the  same  seven  crops  in  the  abun- 
dant year,  1880.  Crops  which  were  less  by  710,678,007  bushels 
sold  for  $127,688,623  more  because  of  their  diminished  quantity.] 

Tooke  estimates**  that  in  1795  and  l'^96  the  farmei-s  of  England 
gained  seven  millions  sterling,  in  each  year,  by  a  deficiency  of 
one-eighth  part  in  the  wheat  crop,  not  including  tije  considerable 
profit  on  the  rise  of  price  of  other  agricultural  produce.  In  each 
of  the  years  1799  and  1800,  again,  farmers  probably  gained  eleven 
millions  sterling  by  deficiency  (Jevons'  "Theory  of  Political 
Economy,"  p.  172). 

Prof.  Jevons'  statement,  of  the  decline  of  utilities  with  satiety, 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  the  statement  that  the  utiUty  re- 
turns as  the  article  is  forwarded  from  the  person  to  whom  it  rep- 


••■tnaiiirylnU.  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Paper  Creditof  GteatBtilain,"  p 

t"  Chrietian  and  Economic  Politj  ot  a  Nation."  vol,  ii,,  p.  280. 

5"  Qamionyof  Intereala."    |  Lecture  by  Henry  Carey  Bftird  in  Brooklyn. 

'*  ■'  niatorj  of  Pricea." 
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resents  a  sui-plus,  drug,  miisance,  or,  as  Jevoiis  calls  it,  adbi 
modity,  to  the  person  whom  it  will  com- 
mode, aud  to  whom  it  is  a  commodity.  b 
A  farmer  in  Dakota  can  consume  for 
his  own  personal  food  six  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year,  for  that  of  his  family  30 
bushels,  and  for  that  of  all  his  servants 
and  as  seed  3,000  bushels  ;  but  lie  can 
produce  300,000  bushels.  In  the  absence 
of  a  market  198,000  bushels  would  drop 
in  value  in  the  manner  indicated  by  line 
EC,  Ax  indicating  the  utility  of  the  fii-st 
6,  Dy  of  the  next  30,  and  Ez  of  t!ie  next 
2,000  bushels,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  personal  utility,  since  a  few 
quarts  may  suffice  as  seed  for  planting, 
had  he  no  mai-ket.    The    198,000  bushels, 


the  absence  of  a 
market,  would  have  so  small  a  utility  that  they  would  not  have 
been  produced  at  all. 

"  "     "  '        isapoint,  viz.,  Lowell,  orLynn,  in 

i  being  made  in  surplus,  tlie  utilities 

of  which  sink  with  like  rapid- 


Mean  while,  liowe- 
Massachusetts,  where  shoes  a; 


.<''. 


ity,  say  in  all  for  Lynn  14,000,- 
OOOpmsfoi  1  population  capa^ 
ble  of   ■ne'\ung  1,000,000  pairs 
per  annum      Of    this    1,000,000 
piirs  the    utdity    declines  rap- 
idlj     as  the  last  230,000  pairs 
arebj    no  me  ins    so  necessary 
at.  the  fii'it      The  decline  in  im- 
mediate   utility  in  the  atsience 
of  a  m  irket  might  be  as  follows  : 
The  utility  of  the   13,000,000 
/    I-        I        |,        I        pairs  which  the  people  of  Lynn, 
in  the  absence  of  a  market  or  ef- 
fective demand,  could  only  lay 
'==■ — I— ' — '-^ — '— ' — '-^       by  as  a  supply  for    13  future 
years,  would  be  so  small  that  it 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  induce  their  production. 

By  distributing,  liowever,  the  13,000,000  pairs  among  3,000.000 
persons  each  pair  takes  on  a  utility  equal  to  that  which  the  first 
1,000,000  pairs  find  to  the  people  of  Lynn,  i.  c,  theh-  utility  rises 
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to  the  point  of  indispensable  necessity.  Tliis  rise,  however,  i«. 
quires  lapse  of  time,  cliaiiges  of  place,  and  several  changes  of 
ownership.  Hence  the  final  utility  ia  established  and  known  as 
bemg  equal,  for  the  entire  13,000,000  pairs,  to  the  utility  which 
the  first  250,000  pairs  needed  for  present  wear  would  have  had 
to  the  people  of  Lynn,  the  moment  it  is  known  that  a  population 
exists  anywhere  which  will  make  a  return  of  effort  in  supplies 
of  wheat  equal  to  tliat  made  by  flie  Lynn  people  in  supplying 
shoes.  But  this  final  utility  takes  the  form  of  added  value,  only 
with  each  step  of  service  whereby  the  shoes  are  expedited  toward 
their  consumers,  where  alone  the  maximum  of  final  utility  and 
value  is  restored.  The  movement  forward,  of  the  two  surpluses, 
shoes  and  wheat,  may  he  illustrated  and  the  values  they  acquire 
may  be  shown  thus  : 


----- , ,  .^_....,K=""       '"        '^rXi 

■5  *  '^aF^  ""^  bn[Ii  wheat  and  ehoea.  c*'-    "''il 

ill  '""•''iit^  ifi  i 

i  Is**'-']  f^^^^  P 


Prof.  Jevons  will  seem,  to  some  persons,  to  qualify  his  doctrine 
that  value  isnot caused  by  labor,  by  the  following  statement  (P.  178 
"Theory  ot  Pol.  Econ.") :  "But  though  labor  ia  never  the  cause 
of  value,  it  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  determining  cir- 
cumstance, and  in  the  following  way :  Value  depends  solely  on 
the  final  degree  of  utility.*  Howcan  we  vaa-y  this  degree  of  util- 
ity ?  By  havingmore  or  less  of  the  commodity  to  consume.t 
And  how  shall  we  get  more  or  less  of  it  f  By  spending  more  or 
less  labor  in  obtaining  a  supply.  According  to  this  view,  then, 
there  are  two  steps  between  labor  and  value.  Labor  affects  sup- 
ply, and  supply  affects  the  degree  of  utility  which  governs  value, 

*/. «.,  thB  ntllity  or  degree  ot  effective  demand  which   fin  aiUcle  hna  to  ila  con. 
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or  tlie  rate  of  exchange.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
misUke  about  this  all-important  series  of  relations,  I  will  restate 
it  ia  tabular  foi-m  as  follows: 

Cost  of  production  determines  supply, 
Supply  determines  final  degree  of  utility, 
Final  degree  of  utility  determines  value." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  cost  of  production  determines  sup- 
ply, in  the  sense  that  as  cost  of  production  duninishes  the  supply 
increases;  that  supply  determines  final  degree  of  utility  (or  con- 
sumer's value),  in  the  sense  that  as  supply  increases  the  value  to 
the  consumer  lessens  ;  and  hence  that  looking  at  the  iiuestion  as 
Jevons  here  does,  with  reference  to  the  effect  that  collective  (not 
individual)  labor  has  on  the  value  of  collective  commodities,  it 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  labor  ap- 
plied to  their  production  the  more  they  decline  in  value.  This, 
however,  makes  labor  a  regulator  of  value,  as  Jevons  says,  but 
only  as  a  reducer  of  value,  whereas  the  Smith-Ricardo-Marx  doc- 
trine sought  to  make  labor  only,  always,  and  proportionately  the 
source  of  rise  in  values.  What  seems,  at  first,  a  qualification  of 
Jevons'  dissent  to  the  theory  which  bases  value  on  labor,  becomes, 
on  analysis,  a  statement  that  labor  is  often  a  destroyer  of  value. 

40.  Markets  Are  the  Index  ofValues.—Tlieaggr*«ate  of 
all  the  demands  for  an  article  being  the  criterion  which  deter- 
mines how  much  of  it  can  be  sold,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
sources  of  supply  determining  in  like  manner  how  much  of  it  can 
be  purchased,  it  becomes  important  that  those  who  have  the 
article  to  sell  and  those  who  have  it  to  buy  should  all  meet  in  a 
common  spot,  so  that  the  most  rapid  communication  may  he  had 
between  each  buyer  and  every  seller,  until  that  buyer  who  will 
pay  more  or  buy  more  than  any  other  buyer,  and  that  seller 
who  will  sell  more  or  take  less  than  any  other  seller,  shall  meet 
face  to  face.  The  rate  at  which  these  two  interchange  is  the  mar- 
ket or  current  price.  Numerous  other  transactions  may  occur, 
but  they  will  be  above  and  below  the  market* 

to  eatabliah  th<:maelveB  as  the  meanB  of  satiarj-iiiK  each  buyer  and  seller  thai  he  is  Imj- 
ing  as  cheap,  or  Belling  as  flear,  as  (he  ratio  at  the  supply  to  the  demand  admits. 
Throughoutmostparts  of  Central  Africa  the  travelers  fl.id  fairs  conducted  largely  by 
women.  In  Asia  and  primitiTe  Europe  they  ore  held  everywliere  escept  where  great 
towns  with  ample  stores  of  goods  of  eyerj  kind  have  snpcraeded  tho  fair  by  tnraiahinB 
a  more  varied  and  better  form  of  market.  Indeed,  the  periodical  fair  ia  the  natural 
predecessor  of  the  market  town.    The  Eastern  and  Michaelmas  fairs  at  Leipsic,  aud  of 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  markets  have  been  tlie  subject  of  pop- 
ular pi-ejiidice  and  moral  objection,  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  with  which  they  economize  time,  transportation,  and 
effort  and  equalize  prices.  The  projwr  meaning  of  a  market  is 
not  merely  the  place  set  apart,  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  may 
meet  with  their  goods,  but  all  that  territory,  with  its  gi-oups  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  consumers  and  producers,  of  which  the  i^si- 
denta  are  so  brought  into  union  and  contact  with  each  other,  by 
the  mutual  intelligence  which  arises  through  reciprocal  com- 
merce, that  one  price  is  arrived  at  by  all  with  facility  and  prompt- 
itude, "t     A  market  rises  into  its  highest  efficiency  and  value 

Frsnktart  on  th«  Usin  in  Oerman;,  ot  KeochtiL  <n  Siherjn  and  XiBhni  Novgorod  In 
BnsalB,  of  Zarzach  In  SwlCzeclaud.  Festh  in  Hungar;,  Bergamo  in  Lombotdy.  th'- catUs 
fflira  of  the  Scottish  Higlilanda  still  have  a  wide  celebrity.  The  great  London,  rufis, 
Berlin,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  world's  espoelUone  of  products  are  Btlmnlated  by 
lie  same  motiTo  on  the  part  of  eihihitors.  Thongh  they  maksEO  SBlcB,  their  object  i« 
SBlesby  BamplasofarnamannfaitorerBandmerchBiil*  are  concerned.  In  all  ciHea 
(he  dealers  in  certain  commodities  by  a  common  instinct  of  buyers  aud  eellere  concen- 
trate In  cerlain  streets,  an  bankinK  and  lirokeragemakeamone;  market  of  Lombard 
Street,  London,  and  Wall  Street.  Kew'York.  The  swamp  in  New  York  is  thetradlltonal 
market  ot  the  leather  trade.  Wlien  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  removed  in  ]8S7  9 
from  Pearl  and  Front  streets  to  Park  riace,  Warren  and  Chambera  streets,  real  prop- 
erty in  the  former  ■'  dry  goods  market "  fell  to  one-tenth  its  former  rental,  nntil  it  be- 
came Ikeoitmartttt.  when  Ittevlved.  The  bonnet  trade  of  Hew  York  formerlycen- 
tred  in  Division  Street  Eoeiclnslvely  that  itwaadlfficultto  buy  elsewhere.    The  book 

slons  concentrate  in  one  spot,  seeking  equality  with  competitors,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages Incident  to  a  market,  as  the  law  trade  in  London  centers  at  The  Inns  of  Court,  etc, 
•Cmimo(("RechercbeaBtirlcsPrincipesMttihematiquesdelaTheoriedeBKcheeses," 
Paris,  1S33,  p.  651  says:  "OnBaitquBleseconomistes.enleudentparniOrcfte.nonpas  an 

leB  parties  sunt  unies  par  de9  rapports  de  I ibre  commerce,  en  sorteqne  les  prIx  s'jni- 
vellent  avecfacillljet  promptitude. " 

tjeiwns  ("Theory  of  Pol.  Eeon.."  W>  says:  "  In  economics  we  may  ufefullj  adopt  this 
tennnithaclearandwell-definodmeanlng.  Byamarket  1  shall  mean  two  or  more 
persons  dealing  In  two  or  more  cominnditiea,  ntioee  stocks  of  tho^e  commodities  and 
intentions  of  exchanging  are  known  to  all.  It  is  also  espential  (hat  (he  rates  of  ei- 
change  between  any  two  persona  should  be  known  to  all  the  others.  It  ia  only  so  far 
SB  this  community  of  knowledge  eslcnds  that  the  market  extends.  Any  perwns  who 
are  not  acquainted  at  the  moment  with  the  prevailing  rates  of  excbange.  or  whose 
Btoekp  are  not  available  tor  want  of  communication,  must  not  be  considered  iiartof  the 

terests,  and  theremust  be  perfectly  free  competiUon,  so  that  any  one  will  exchange 
with  any. one  else  for  the  sllRhtest  apparent  advantage.    There  mnst  be  no  consptra- 

a  conspiracy  of  farmers  to  withhold  all  corn  from  market,  tlic  cousnmers  might  be 
driven  by  starvation  to  pay  prices  bearing  no  proper  relation  to  the  existing  supplies, 
and  the  ordinary  condiUona  of  the  market  would  thus  beovertkrown." 
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when  it  concentrates  into  one  focus  so  large  a  portion  of  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  a  certain  commodity  as  to  become,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  two  other  markets  of  the  same  kind,  an  authori- 
tative standard  of  prices  of  the  articles  in  which  it  deals,  for  ail 
buyers  and  sellers  througliout  the  world.  By  aid  of  the  quick 
intelligence  which  the  telegraph  supplies  and  of  the  swift  trans- 
portation which  steam  affords,  the  whole  world  is  thus  converted 
into  one  market,  having  one  price,  subject  only  to  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  product  between  the  point  for  which  the  price  is 
quoted  and  all  other  points.  Such  markets  are  the  Bourse  of 
Paris,  for  stocks  and  securities,  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as 
well  as  the  London  Produce  Exchange,  the  Liverpool  and  New 
York  Cotton  Exchanges,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Pro- 
duce Exchange  and  Eeal  Estate  Exchange,  and  formerly  the  Gold 
Room  and  the  Boai'ds  of  Trade  (Gtrain  and  Provision  Exchange} 
of  Chicago,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  tlie  other  Western  cities 
and  that  of  Liverpool. 

Concerning  these  exchanges  Prof.  Jevons  says :  ' '  The  theoreti- 
cal conception  of  a  perfect  market  is  more  or  less  completely  car- 
ried out  in  practice.  It  is  the  work  of  brokera  in  any  extensive 
market  to  organize  exchanges  so  that  every  purchase  shall  be 
made  with  the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  theconditions  of 
the  trade.  Each  broker  strives  to  gain  the  best  knowledge  of  tlie 
conditions  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  the  earliest  intimation 
of  any  change.  He  is  in  communication  with  as  many  other 
traders  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  widest  range  of  informa- 
tion and  the  greatest  chance  of  making  suitable  exchanges.  It  is 
only  thus  that  a  definite  market  price  can  be  ascertained  at  every 
moment,  and  varied  according  bo  the  frequent  news*  capable  of 
affecting  buyers  and  sellers.  By  the  mediation  of  a  body  of 
brokers  a  complete  consensus  is  established,  &aA  the  stock  of 
every  seller  or  the  demand  of  every  buyer  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  of  the  very  essenc«  of  trade  to  have  wide  and  constant 
information.  A  market,  then,  is  theoretically  perfect  only  when 
all  traders  have  i>erfect  knowledge  of  tlie  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  consequent  ratio  of  exchange;  and  in  such 
a  market,  as  we  shall  now  see,  there  can  only  be  one  ratio  of  ex- 
changet  of  one  uniform  commodity!  at  any  moment. 

♦  It  ts  notable  that  this  news  never  relaten  to  Uie  labor  coel  of  p.oduclna  the  commod- 
ity, as  it  Kbould  ir  the  theory  Is  corrett  which  is  contended  by  Adam  Smith,  Mill, 
Rioardo,  mid  Karl  Mail,  though  it  does  relate  always  to  the  cost  of  reprodnonig  it  at  the 
present  moment,  or  mote  propetly  to  the  eileU  of  snpply  and  demand. 
1  Meaninit  price.    lUsually  called ' '  grade  of  goods." 
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A  market,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  therefore  a  place  where  the 
facts  relating  tosupply  and  demand  ai-e  converted,  thi-ough  an  at- 
trition of  human  inteUigence  and  interest,  info  prices ;  in  short  it 
is  a  price  mill.  ' 

41.  Freedom  in  EstabHshing:  Prices. -Whether  trade  can, 
in  these  markets  of  exchange,  with  advantage  to  any  class  or  lo 
the  cause  of  business  integrity  and  virtue,  be  restricted  by  legisla- 
tures, and  whether  these  restrictions  can  be  profitably  and  bene- 
ficiaUy  administered  by  courts,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Boards  of  trade  usually  establish  a  system  of  arbi- 
tration, OP  of  courte  within  themselves,  which  are  more  satisfac- 
tory to  their  own  members  than  the  exterior  courts  of  justice  of  the 
state,  both  because  of  their  greater  promptness  and  of  their  nicer 
familiarity  with  the  cUss  of  questions  arising  in  the  transactions 
of  the  board.  To  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  such  boards  or 
markets,  therefore,  all  appeal  by  members  to  tlie  coui'ts  of  law  is 
discouraged.* 

An  extensive  opinion  prevails,  however,  that  the  offense 
anciently  known  as  forestalling,  and  now  known  as  "  cornering 
the  market,"  can  witli  pi-udence,  and  ought  in  sound  morals,  to  be 
forbidden  by  law,  and  restrained  or  punished  by  the  courts. 
This  is  an  economic  question,  at  the  bottom,  since  the  morale 
OS  ethics  of  the  transaction  depends  on  whether  the  public  and 
general  interest  is  promoted  by  leaving  men  perfectly  free  to 
trade  as  they  will,  oi-  by  an  interference  of  the  state  in  restraint 
of  this  freedom. 

The  grain  trade,  wherever  carried  on  extensively,  involves  es- 
sentially at  lea.steleven  parties,  viz.,  (1)  the  farmer  who  raises  the 
crop,  and  iirst  sells  it  to  the  buying  agent  of  the  dealer,  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  commission  man;  (2)  the  buying  agent;  (3) 
the  dealer  on  the  board  or  consignee  ;  (4)  the  railroad  or  earner 
who  brings  the  grain  itself  to  market  ;  (5)  the  inspector  or  officer, 
jointly  appointed  by  the  city  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  receive 
the  grain  when  it  ai-rives,  inspect  it  on  its  way  from  the  car  or 
boat-in  which  it  is  brought  into  the  bin  where  it  is  to  be  stored 
or  "warehoused,"  who  assigns  it  judicially  its  proper  grade 
according  to  quality,  and  thereupon  orders  it  into  the  proper  bin, 
where  it  is  usually  blended,  but  may  not  be,  with  other  grain  of 
like  grade,  and  who  also  issues  tlie  grain  certiiicate  to  the  con- 
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sig-nee  of  the  grain  as  for  a  given  quantity,  say  10,000  bushels  (or 
100,000),  of  "Michigan  white  wheat"  or  Minnesota  No.  1,  or 
Kansas  No.  2,  as  the  case  may  be,  stored  in  Iowa  Elevator  A,  in 
a  bin  designated  by  proper  marks.  This  grain  certificate  is  there- 
upon the  proper  evidence  of  title  to  the  grain,  and  is  the  tliiog 
bought  or  sold  on  the  board,  as  a  substitute  for  the  grain,  when- 
ever grain  is  sold  by  grade,  though  grain  may  still  be  sold  by 
sample,  as  well  as  by  grade;  (6)  the  warehouseman,  who  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  a  bailee  or  storer  merely,  and  has  no  title,  but 
only  custody  for  the  Boaixl  ;  (7)  the  Eoai-d  of  Trade  or  a^regate 
mass  of  buyers  and  sellers  being  virtually  the  market,  on  which 
tlie  grain  is  offered  and  which  is  in  close  monetary  communica- 
tion with  all  other  centers  of  supply  and  demand;  (8)  the  seller  of 
the  grain  certificate ;  (9)  the  buyer  or  buyers ;  <10)  the  purchaser  for 
sliipment  or  consumption;  (11)  the  miller,  baker,  or  manufacturer 
in  the  Eastern  States  or  Europe  who  orders  tlie  purchase  gener- 
ally, sometimes  in  advance,  and  awaits  the  arrival  of  the 
grain. 

Supposing  the^Board  opened, the  holders  of  gi'ain,and  the  holders 
of  money  for  investment  in  grain,  necessarily  form  two  parties, 
the  former  wanting  grain  to  go  up,  the  latter  wanting  it  to  go 
down.  Those  who  have  sold  grain,  agreeing  to  deliver  it  at  a  time 
stated,  and  have  not  yet  got  the  grain  for  delivery,  want  grain  to 
go  down,  so  that  they  can  fill  their  contract  below  the  rate  at  which 
they  have  agreed  to  deliver.  Those  who  have  bought  grain  agree- 
ing to  take  it  at  a  future  date  at  a  stated  price,  wish  it  'may  go 
above  that  price,  so  that  they  may  reap  the  difference.  The  former 
are  bears  ;  the  latter  are  bulls.  The  former  have  "sold  short;"  the 
latter  have  "  gone  long." 

Three  independent  economies  exist  in  the  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  for  future  delivery,  say  one,  two,  or  three  months 
ahead,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  buying  grain  on  hand  and 
taking  present  delivery. 

First.Say&m  for  consumption,  millers,  exporters,  and  foreign 
purchasers  can,  through  these,  convert  a  future  unknown  ^rtce 
into  a  known  price,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  base 
future  contracts  for  production  thereon.  Suppose  a  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  goods  or  iron,  feeding  his  own  men,  as  indirectly 
he  does,  and  obliged  to  estimate  the  rate  at  which  he  can  afford  to 
take  orders  according  to  the  rate  at  which  he  can  buy  bread  and 
pi-ovisions,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  "figure"  the  rate  at  which  be 
could  take  orders  more  closely  if  he  could  make  certain  his  own 
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future  rate  of  expenditure  on  his  supplies  of  food  and  yito- 
This  he  could  do  by  buying  in  August,  deliverable  in  October. 

Sec&ndly. — Precisely  as  buying  in  a  wide  market  equalizes 
prices  over  a  wide  area  of  country  and  enables  millions  of  persons 
to  produce  the  same  product  in  close  comx>etition  with  each  other, 
sobuyingforaconsiderahle  period  of  time,  or  "goinglong"  spreads 
and  equalizes  over  a  long  period  of  tima  the  changes  in  pi'ice 
which  are  made  inevitable  by  natural  causes,  such  as  war, 
drought,  flood,  great  or  small  harvests,  and  the  hke.  Equaliza- 
tion of  prices  over  time  is  as  essential  to  steady  production  as  equal- 
ization of  prices  over  wide  areas,  and  numerous  groups  of  produc- 
ers and  consumei-s.  If  arise  of  30  cents  (jer  bushel  in  wheat  is 
made  necessary  by  an  imi)ending  war  between  two  graingrow- 
uig  countries,  and  if  one  buyer  knows  it  three  months  ahead,  and 
buys  his  supply  at  an  advance  of  two  cents  per  bushel,  he  not 
only  saves  his  own  supply  hut  he  brings  the  market  two  points 
nearer  where  it  ought  to  he,  and  thus  serves  millions  of  produc- 
ers and  consumers  who  are  interested  in  the  rise  being  both  early 
and  gradual,  not  late  and  spasmodic. 

Thirdly. — Such  "futures"  originate  with  buyers,  since  if  no  one 
wished  to  buy  ahead  no  one  could  sell  futures.  Each  buyer  pays 
a  margin  on  his  contract,  sufficient  to  secure  the  seller  against 
loss  in  event  of  a  fall  in  price  and  no  delivery.  The  futures  run 
in  links  from  the  consumer  back  to  the  producer.  In  such  cases 
they  cause  a  current  of  advance  payments  to  set  in  from  the 
dealers  in  the  futures  or  purchasers. 

This  is  in  effect  a  movement  of  money  in  advance  from  the 
consumers,  or  their  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  and 
among  the  producers.  Farmers  are  thus  enabled  to  get  advances 
on  their  grain  and  planters  on  their  cotton,  whereby  the  hai-vest- 
ing  is  virtually  done  with  the  capital  advanced  by  the  consumers. 
This  converts  ai-ticles  like  cotton  and  wheat,  for  which  prices  are 
established  by  "futures"  into  "cash"  articles,  or  articles  ou 
which  long  advances  are  had,  whereas  cotton  goods,  furniture, 
and  manufactured  articles  are  sold  so  invariably  on  long  ci'edits 
that  even  "  cash  "  means  thirty  days  after  delivery. 

42.  Comerii^  the  Market.— Conceding  that  the  economies 
of  the  trade  compel  dealing  in  futures,  let  us  now  analyze  the 
working  of  a  comer.  A  corner  in  grain  occurs  when  a  merchant 
or  a  clique  of  merchants  have  bought  up  so  many  of  their  fellow 
merchants' contracts  forfuture  delivery,  and  at  the  same  timeliave 
gained  control  of  so  much  of  the  grain  actufdly  in  market,  that 
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those  who  have  made  the  contracts  are  unable  to  buy  at  the  price 
stipulated,  when  the  grain  is  deliverable.  The  cornered  mer- 
chants must  pay,  to  the  clique,  the  difference  between  the  price 
named  in  the  contract  and  the  price  current  at  the  time  set  for 
delivery  The  comer  could  he  prevented  by  confining  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  grain  to  that  in  sight,  or.  in  other  words,  by 
prohibiting  a  dealer  from  selhng,  or  agreeing  to  sell,  wliat  he  has 
notyet  purohaaed. 

It  can  not  always  be  known,  until  the  contest  is  over,  whetlier 
one  party  is  trying  to  corner  the  market,  or  the  othei-  to  break  it. 
A  purcliaser  may  begin  buying,  to  protect  a  price  at  which  he  has 
already  bouglitaud  desires  tosoll.  He  may  bciieve,  as  Mr.  Keene 
did  in  1870,  that  a  wet  season  in  England  would  send  wheat  up 
from  $1.03  to  $1.35.  In  August  he  buys  600,000  bushels,  deliver- 
able in  October  at  f  1.10.  Having  once  ^reed  to  take  this  quan- 
tity at  this  rate,  he  does  not  want  tlie  price  depressed  below  that 
rate  and  believes  tliat  whoever  tries  it  will  lose  their  money,  if 
met  with  both  money  and  courage.  He  therefore  buys  all  the 
wheat  offered  for  October  at  $1.10.  He  can  not  always  distin- 
guish between  the  effect  of  his  own  purchases  to  run  up  the  mar- 
ket and  tlie  effect  of  English  dampness.  When  he  has  bought 
15, 000,000  bushels  he  would  have  all  the  wheat  the  elevators  in  Chi- 
cago would  hold,  if  he  were  buying  for  present  delivery.  But  as 
he^is  buying  for  October  delivery,  the  sales  can  be  manufactured 
on  him  as  often  as  there  is  a  party  with  courage  and  the  margin. 
Buying  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.10  to  $1.35,  he  has  one  chance 
of  gain  and  two  chances  of  loss.  His  two  chances  of  loss  are  (1) 
tliat  so  much  wheat  deliverable  in  October  may  be  poured  in  on 
him,  and  the  certainty  of  English  dampness  not  affectuig  the 
price  in  the  degree  he  had  expected  may  become  so  apparent,  that 
either  from  loss  of  coui-age  or  lack  of  money  he  may  be  com- 
pelled before  October  to  allow  the  market  to  break,  iu  which  case 
it  falls  to  perhaps  90  cents,  and  he  has  lost  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  he  paid  and  30  cents.  He  may  have  this  luck 
when  he  is  right  in  his  judgment,  and  when  October  comes  the 
price  may  be  $1.35,  unless  he  also  has  the  courage  and  the  money 
to  hold  tlie  market  against  the  bears.  (3)  His  second  chance  of 
loss  is  that,  in  buying  to  sust^n  his  price,  he  may  have  much 
"  cash  wheat "  on  hand  which  he  must  sell  out  at  a  decline.  His 
one  chance  of  profit  is  that,  if  his  judgment  was  correct,  he  will 
have  only  sent  up  the  market  in  advance,  to  the  point  where  the 
ratio  of  supply  to  demand  would  have  compelled  it  sooner  or 
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later  to  go,  with  the  advantage  that  he  will  reap  as  profit  the  rise 
on  all  ho  has  bought. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eeene  wheat  deal  of  1879,  the  result  showed 
that  he  operated  against  the  true  and  proper  com-se  of  the  mar- 
ket, by  underestimating  the  capacity  of  the  American  supply 
and  overestimating  the  potency  of  the  English  deticieucy.  By 
expanding  the  American  export  of  wheat  from  152,075,000  bush- 
els in  1878-9  to  176,436,000  bushels  in  1679-80,  and  our  export  of 
com  from  79,431,000  bushels  to  103,450,000  bushels,  witlia  like  in- 
crease from  India  and  elsewhere,  the  deficiency  was  filled  with- 
out any  serious  rise  in  pi-ice. 

In  1881  tlie  New  York  le^lature  ordered  an  investigatiou  of 
the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  prices  in  Cliicago  and  ces- 
sation of  shipments  of  wheat  eastward  and  to  Euroiw. 

Railway  managers  of  high  repuf«  testified  that  the  difficulty 
was  due  to  gambling  in  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board.  The  facts, 
when  fully  sifted,  sliowed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  right  and 
wise  in  preventing  the  export  of  wheat  necessary  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  which,  if  we  had  sent  abroad,  we  must  have 
brought  back  at  a  still  greater  advance.  The  total  corn  crop  of 
the  United  States  had  fallen  from  1,7S4,861,535  bushels  in  1880  to 
1,194,916,000  bushels  in  1881,  a  decline  of  559,945,535  bushels,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  our  export  in  1880.  Our 
wheat  crop  in  the  same  year  had  fallen  from  459,479,505  bushels 
in  1880,  according  to  the  census,  to  380,280,000  bushels  in  1881, 
according  to  Bradstreefs.  Here  was  a  decline  in  production  of 
79,199,505  bushels  in  wheat,  while  our  export  of  wheat  in  1880 
had  been  159,264,314  bushels.  The  market  was  maintained  in 
its  equilibrium  by  sending  abroad  only  118,000,000  bushels  in 
1881,  for  which  the  American  fanners  received  at  the  place  of 
production  $1.19  per  bushel,  whereas  for  the  larger  crop  of  1880 
the  farmers  got*  only  95  cents,  and  for  that  of  1882  only  $1.03. 
The  amount  saved,  to  the  farmers,  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  over  tliat  of  their  critics,  was  in  this  instance 
$28,330,000,  or  twice  the  sum  involved  in  the  so-called  Alaltaina 
claims,  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  which  through  the  Geneva 
arbitration  and  award  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  national  economy  as  well  as  of  international  diplomacy. 

A  temptation  is  afforded,  by  the  system  of  dealing  in 
futures  in  the  grain  market,  to  those  who  have  no  means  of 
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basing  thoir  ventures  on  any  calculations  or  reasons  connected 
with  supply  and  demand,  and  whose  purchases  and  sales  are 
made  upon  no  principle,  and  with  no  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  market  or  the  facta  which  should  influence  prices.  To 
such  persons  the  buying  and  selling  of  futures  becomes  a 
mode  of  gambling  as  blind  and  reckless  as  betting  on  cards  would 
be.  The  mistake  has  been  made,  however,  of  making  the 
gravamen  of  the  evil  to  consist  in  dealing  in  futures,  whereas  the 
real  fact  which  marks  their  dealing  as  gambling  is  not  that  they 
do  not  get  a  physical  delivery  of  the  grain  they  buy,  but  that 
they  do  not  get  an  intellectual  conception  of  any  reasons  or 
motives  which  should  justify  buying.  To  bet  in  the  dai-k  on  the 
prospective  changes  of  prices,  in  an  article  of  whose  supply  and 
demand  they  know  nothing,  is  mere  gambling,  while  to  buy  in 
anticipation  and  intelligent  foretliought  of  causes  which  make 
the  thing  purchased  worth  more  than  the  money  paid  for  it  is 
mere  prudence. 

43.  How  Prices  Are  Made.  —Economists  have  used  the 
term  natural  value  to  express  the  value  which  they  think  a  com- 
modity possesses  by  reason  of  the  labor  spent  in  producing  it ; 
intrinsic  value,  to  express  the  permanent  value  a  commodity  has 
when  measured  in  the  average  of  other  commodities,  or  in  com- 
parison with  a  sufficiently  lai^  number  of  commodities  to  com- 
prise a  standard  more  trustworthy  than  gold  or  silver  coin  or 
other  money;  and  money  value,  or  price,  to  express  the  value  a 
commodity  has  in  money.  So  far  as  money  rises  and  falls,  in  its 
purchasing  power,  by  reason  of  causes  relating  to  its  own  volume, 
the  price,  or  money  value,  c«ases  to  accurately  measure  intrmaic 
value.  But  the  disturbances  in  the  value  of  money  being  slow, 
and  often  concealed  far  below  the  surface  of  tilings,  do  not  appear 
in  the  ordinary  markets  of  merchandise.  In  them  price  passes 
for  value,  as  if  the  two  were  identical.  What  all  men  assume 
without  thinking  has,  m  certain  ways,  the  potency  of  truth,  even 
if  they  all  think  wrong.  Hence  prices,  rather  than  values,  be- 
come the  immediate  force  that  impels  trade.  Buyers  seek  the 
largest  markets  they  can  reach  to  get  the  lowest  prices,  and  sellers 
seek  the  lai^est  markets  they  can  to  get  the  highest  prices. 
Markets  thus  become  the  manufactory  of  a  price,  on  each  commod- 
ity in  which  they  deal,  which  rules  all  transactions  in  that  commod- 
ity. The  price  is  the  index  of  demand,  and  them^netof  supply. 
The  price,  by  pointingout  each  new  direction  of  the  demand,  rules 
production.  If  the  price  of  peas  is  higher,  relatively  to  oats,  farm- 
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et's  drop  oats  and  raise  peas.  If  women  wear  Jerseys  and  Jerseys 
ai-e  made  of  worsted,  wool -dealers  express  Uie  change  by  a  rise  in 
worsted  wools,  and  farmers  meet  the  change  by  changing  their 
short,  fine-wooled  meriiioes  for  sheep  that  produce  a  longer  wool. 
Tims  price  regulates  production,  and  points  out  the  changes 
which  different  articles  undergo,  in  tlieir  relative  utility,  accord- 
mgly  as  they  begin,  or  cease,  to  please  the  human  taste.  Tlie 
phrase,  "  There  can  be  but  one  price  in  one  market,"  depends  for 
its  truth,  on  our  defining  the  term  market  to  mean  that  area  over 
which  but  one  price  rules,  at  one  time,  or  over  which  all  minds 
are  in  direct  communication.  Hence  wide  markets  imply  wide 
equality  of  terms,  i.  e.,  that  great  numbers  of  persons  shall  be 
enabled  to  buy  and  sell  at  one  price.  This  equality  is  sought 
by  all  dealei's  and  insures  promptness  in  trading,  thus  saving 
time  and  chaffering.  For,  as  soon  as  one  who  desires  to  buy 
knows  he  is  getting  his  article  at  the  lowest  price  obttunable,  he 
buys.  Till  then  he  waifs.  The  lack  of  a  known  price  is  a  paral- 
ysis upon  commerce,  and  through  that  upon  producfiou.  Hence 
the  prompt  fixation  of  prices,  the  wide  acceptance  of  their 
authority  by  producers  and  consumers,  and  prompt  trading  by 
many  millions  of  people,  is  as  important  a  time-saving,  and  labor- 
saving  service,  as  is  that  performed  by  steam  engines  and  railway 
trains.  In  the  more  remote  African  fairs,  according  to  Stanley, 
the  buyers  meet  to  inspect  and  chaffer,  and  perhaps  continue  this 
for  days  before  beginning  to  buy  and  sell.  The  most  advanced 
and  iiseful  markets  are  those  whose  prices  are  most  widely 
authoritative.  In  grain  these  are  the  Chicf^o,  Liverpool  and 
New  York  Boards  of  Trade  or  Pi-oduce  Exchanges.  In  stocks 
and  shares  it  is  the  London  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges  and 
the  Paris  Bourse.  The  instant  a  price  is  made  at  either  of  these, 
buyers  and  sellers,  all  over  the  world,  deal  in  accordance  with  it. 
If  each  dealer  had  to  wait  until  he  himself  could  learn  tlie  causes 
which  influence  demand  and  supply  commerce  would  be  paral- 
yzed. Every  manufactory  must  use  powgr.  A  manufactory  of 
prices  involves  a  use  of  two  powers;  intelligence  combined  with 
courage,and  money  orcredit.  There  are  in  every  such  price-mill 
two  parties,  one  of  which,  the  "bears,"  have  made  such  contracts 
that  they  will  gain  if  prices  tall  and  lose  if  they  rise.  Another, 
tlie  "bulls,"  is  interested  in  having  the  market  price  go  up.  All  the 
capital  in  the  busine^  divides  itself  between  these  two  parties.  The 
battle  between  the  two  contending  forces  is  like  a  fight  between 
two  armies.    Some  are  wounded  in  it  ;  some  are  slain.    But  it 
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decides  the  price  not  merely  forthat  spot  but  for  millions  deal- 
ing elsewhere. 

Ill  the  sale  of  carriages,  pianos,  jewelry,  clothing,  and  other 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  authoritative  contest  over 
the  price,  there  is  great  inequality  in  the  prices  at  which  two 
lieraons,  in  the  same  city,  on  the  same  day,  may  buy  two  tilings  of 
the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  value.  Hence  there  is  great  cheat- 
ing in  such  trading.  One  may  pay  $300  for  a  watch  which 
another  buys  for  $100.  There  is  no  standard.  In  all  these 
grades  of  goods  long  credits  must  be  given,  as  the  dealers  must 
hold  the  goods  until  they  reach,  consumers.  But  in  articles  dealt 
in  by  produce  exchanges  the  price  is  advanced  to  the  producer, 
and  his  crop  can  always  be  sold  if  hedesires,  even  before  it  is  har- 
vested. Hence  the  authoritative  manufacture  of  prices  confers 
somewhat  the  same  benefit  on  a  community  as  is  conferred  by  an 
authoritative  system  of  law,  I'eligion,  manners,  and  ethics.  It  en- 
ables every  man  to  know,  each  moment,  how  he  stands  relatively 
to  the  results  of  his  past  exertions,  what  they  have  cost,  and 
how  much  he  can  get  for  tliem. 

It  is  easy  to  ejcaggerate  the  notion  that  exchanges  of  commodi- 
ties indicate  equivalent  values  in  the  things  exchanged.  When 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  when 
Judas  sold  his  Saviour  to  his  enemies  for  30  pieces  of  silver,  and 
when  Benedict  Arnold  sold  his  honor  and  liis  patriotism  as  an 
American  for  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  when  Bacon  sold 
his  integrity  as  a  judge — in  all  these  cases  there  was  an  exchange, 
but  not  an  equivalence  of  value.  Men  may  sell  what  it  is  un- 
profitable for  them  to  sell  at  any  price,  buy  what  would  be  dear 
if  they  got  it  gratis,  and  so  make  unprafltahle  exchanges  as  easily 
as  unprofitable  investments,  employments,  or  exx>erinients.  The 
naked  fact,  that  an  exchange  occurs,  determines  no  more  whether 
it  is  profitable,  than  the  naked  fact,  that  production  occurs,  deter- 
mines whether  the  product  is  worth  more  than  the  cost.  Tet  a 
presumption  arises  in  favor  of  a  continuing  stream  of  exchanges, 
or  productions,  that  both  are  profitable,  as  a  presumption  arises 
that  the  point  to  which  water  flows  is  lower  than  its  fountain. 
In  this  sense,  price  becomes  a  presumption  of  equity  and  eco- 
nomic fair  dealing,  as  between  all  who  sell  and  all  who  buy. 

In  our  chapters  on  labor  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  this 
principle  of  equitable  exchange  underlies  the  ordinary  sales  of 
labor  to  an  employer  for  wages,  of  the  use  of  money  to  a  bor- 
i-ower  for  interest,  of  the  use  of  land  to  a  tenant  for  rent,  and  of 
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the  uso  of  capital  to  those  who  labor.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be 
fountl  that  there  is  an  essentially  equitable  division,  between  the 
several  concurring  agents  in  production,  of  the  entire  earnings 
derived  from  their  joint  concurrence  in  proxwrtion  to  their  share 
in  producing.  In  this  sense  every  service,  that  ispaidfor,  becomes 
a  commodity  to  him  who  buys  it.  The  price  at  which  he  buya  it  is 
the  mean  between  two  competitions,  viz.,  the  competition  between 
all  the  producers  of  the  commodity  desiring  to  sell,  and  all  de- 
sirers  of  tlie  commodity  seeking  to  buy.  The  competition 
between  the  sellers  fixes  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  may  have 
to  buy.  The  competition  between  the  buyers  fixes  the  highest 
price  at  which  he  can  possibly  sell.  Where  these  meet  is  price. 
Price  is  the  sum  at  which  those  holding  commodities  can  better 
afford  to  forego  the  commodity,  and  take  tlie  money  that  is  of- 
fered, and  at  which  those  who  hold  the  money  can  better  forego 
the  money  and  take  the  commodity.  The  former  compares  the 
other  uses  he  can  make  of  both  commodity  and  money,  and  be- 
lieves he  can  make  a  profit  by  taking  the  money.  Tlie  lalt«r 
makes  the  same  comparison,  and  believes  the  commodity  is  worth 
more  to  him.  If  all  men  were  absolutely  wise,  all  exchanges 
would  be  absolutely  profitable.  As  it  is,  the  best  thing  that  is 
true  of  prices  is  that  they  are  the  highest  expression  at  once  of 
human  liberty  and  social  order.  In  no  act  of  life  does  choice  so 
largely  enter,  and  yet  in  none  are  we  so  peremptorily  compelled  to 
choose.  On  this  chain,  of  freely  chosen  acta  of  will,  is  hung  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

44.  Errors  Concerning  Causes  of  Prices.— A  common  er- 
ror concerning  prices  is  that  they  are  fixed  by  looking  backward 
at  cost  of  production ;  that  each  successive  participant  or  purchaser 
has  only  to  add  his  ordinary  profit  to  what  he  buys  to  get  it ;  and 
hence  the  prices  of  exchanged  goods  are  enhanced  according  to 
the  number  of  the  middle  men  through  whose  hands  they  pass. 
In  fact,  however,  prices  are  always  determined  by  looking  for- 
ward at  the  possibilities  of  sale,  not  backward  at  the  cost  of 
production.  From  the  consumer  back  to  the  producer,  each 
dealer  sees  only  the  "  inch  before  his  nose  "  to  the  price  he  can 
get.  He  buys  with  reference  to  that  price.  In  this  way  the 
sense  of  value  is  educated  backward  aloug  the  line,  and  tlie 
quantity  unsold  rises  or  falls,  not  according  to  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  according  to  what  the  last  purchaser  paid.  Pi-oflts  can 
not  be  obtained  by  adding  to  price,  but  must  be  carved  out  of 
price  in  advance  by  economic  bai^ains  concerning  wages,  rent, 
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interest,  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  other  elements  of  production. 
The  effort  thira  to  carve  out  profits  in  advaiice  from  these  several 
sources,  as  well  as  to  obtain  them  through  cheaper  processes  and 
wider  markets,  has  caused  many  employers  to  feel,  with  Eicai-do, 
that,  in  practice,  profits  are  the  leavings  of  wages,  though  in 
theory  profits  are  the  cause  of  wages.  The  former  is  the  superficial 
and  practical,  the  latter  the  ultimate  and  philosophic  view. 

To  get  a  neai'er  view  of  the  mode  in  which  price  is  adjusted, 
suppose  a  man  is  fishing  from  the  shore  with  a  hook  and  line, 
without  either  boat  or  net;  and,  thus  equipped,  hecan  catch  20  lbs. 
of  fish  a  day.  If  he  is  fishing  for  amusement  and  not  for  profit, 
he  does  not  covet  boat  or  net.  But  if  he  desii-es  to  sell  his 
fish,  and  boat  or  net  is  offered  to  him,  he  asks  by  liow  mucli  will 
the  boat  increase  his  catch.  He  finds  that  thereby  he  can  take 
300  lbs.  with  the  boat  ;  with  the  net  1,000  lbs.  Now  if  there  is 
only  a  present  and  near  market  for  the  20  lbs.  which  he  can  catch 
with  his  hook  and  line,  neither  boat  nor  net  has  any  value  to 
him  whatever,  because  of  the  absence  of  demand,  which  is  Uie 
ultimate  and  first  cause  of  all  value.  If  there  is  a  market  for  800 
lbs.  and  no  more,  then  boat  and  net  are  of  equal  value  to  him. 
But  if  there  is  a  present  demand  for  1,000  lbs.,  then  the  net  is 
worth  five  times  as  much  to  him  as  the  boat,  and  the  boat  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  hook  and  line.  Should  he  pay  all  his 
increased  catch,  however,  both  boat  and  net  would  still  be  of  no 
value  to  him.  How  much  will  he  pay  ?  If  there  are  plenty  of 
other  boats  and  nets,  and  he  alone  wants  them,  he  represents  the 
sole  demand  against  an  ample  supply.  This  would  make  his 
rent  of  the  boat  or  net  nearly  gratuitous.  E^ch  owner  would 
offer  his  net  or  boat  at  the  highest  rate  he  thought  would  be  low 
enough  to  prevent  his  going  elsewhere.  If  there  were  no  other 
net  or  boats,  and  many  other  seekers,  the  boat  would  be  offered 
to  him  only  at  a  rate  higher  than  any  other  seeker  would  pay  for 
it.  If  the  nextseeker  would  pay  800  lbs.  of  fish,  out  of  the  1,000 
caught,  then  he  must  pay  somewhere  between  800  lbs.  and  the 
whole.  If  the  motive,  and  the  necessity,  to  both  parties,  to  enter 
into  the  trade,  were  equal,  the  price  would  be  900  lbs.  Thus  in 
each  stage  of  the  bai^aining  there  is  an  equal  division,  not  of  the 
entire  catch,  but  of  the  difference  between  the  share  of  the  catch 
which  each  can  obtain  by  dealing  with  the  Other,  and  the  lesser 
share  he  can  get  by  dealing  with  the  next  best  outside  person. 
The  competitive  price,  therefore,  is  the  final  mean  arrived  at  by 
splitting  the  difference    tietween  the  highest  sum  any  known 
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purchaser  will  pay  and  the  lowest  sum  for  which  an;-  known 
seller  will  sell,  the  seller  having  in.  view  the  relative  advantage 
to  him  of  the  price  rather  than  the  coramodity,  and  the  buyer 
having  in  view  the  relative  advantage  to  him  of  the  commodity 
rather  than  the  price.  In  this  sense  the  term  pi-ice  covers  the 
consideration  for  which  every  exchange  is  made,  whether  of 
money  for  goods,  money  for  service,  for  use  of  land,  or  for  use 
of  money. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  influence  of  causes  of  any  kind 
upon  prices,  no  source  of  fallacious  reasoning  leads  to  so  many 
prominent  errors  as  the  mistaking  of  a  pai-tial,  secondary  or  ut- 
terly impotent  factor,  for  the  one  decisive  and  controlling  factor. 
Thus,  in  many  English  discussions  of  the  influence  of  protection 
uxton  prices,  we  And  free  use  made  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
prices,  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  in  the  period  from  1810  to  1825, 
accompanied  by  the  assumption  that  these  great  iueqnmlities  are 
obviously  due  to  the  British  duties  on  tlie  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  as  great  and  like 
fluctuations  did  not  occur  at  precisely  the  same  iwriods  in  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  all  other  countries  from  which 
EIngland  could  have  obtained  hersupply.* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  chart  of  avert^^e  prices,+during  the  sev- 
eral years,  that  the  average  of  1817  was  96s.,  and  tbat  the  average 
price  in  1813  liad  been  109s.,  while  in  1813  the  average  price  had 
been  126s.,  and  in  1801  it  had  been  180a.,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
these  prices  in  France  and  in  tlie  United  States  in  the  same  yeai-s 
were  identical  with  those  in  England. 

In  these  discussions  no  mention  is  made  of  the  war  between  the 
allied  powers  and  Prance,  under  Napoleon,  the  latter  aided  in 

■Thus  MongredieoInblB"  History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  In  Eneland,"  p.  5, 
ssjB:  "This  Corn  Law,  wliich  was  enaclad  in  isai,  nniler  Lotil  Ltverpoore  aflralnie- 
Ctatlon,  naabsd  snongti,  since  iteave  tbe  landloida  a  monopoly  oF  tha  wheat  trade  np 
to  70  BhiJIinga  per  q^narler,  and  afforded  no  effectual  relLef  till  the  price  reached  85  sliil- 
lingB.  It  was,  however,  rather  less  stringent  than  that  which  preceded  it,  for  that 
totaJly  prohibited  the  importation  ot  foreign  wheat  nntil  tho  corrent  price  in  Bnelanfi 
had  reached  30  BhUlinge  per  quarter.  That  price  for  wheat  meant  something  like  U.  4a 
per  qnartcm  loaf. 

"  This  earlier  Com  Law  had  been  passed  in  (815.  and  no  wonder  that  at  the  time  of  its 
being  enacted  popaiar  indignation  was  excited  to  its  utmost.  Kiotousaasemblagefiliad 
to  be  dispersed  by  armed  force,  and  the  House  of  Commons  itself  had  to  be  protected 
bytheeoldlery,  when  the'thhdreadingof  the  bill  was  voted  by  a  large  majority.  This 
haish  meaeare,  which  toolt  from  the  nation  to  give  to  a  class,  Boon  produced  its  inevit- 
able resuite,  Twoor  three  deficient  harvests  successively  occurred ;  and  tho  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  108s.  per  qnarlor  in  December,  1816,  to  HMt.  in  Jannary,  and  to  llSi.  8d, 
in  June,  1817.  t  Por  chatt  see  p.  1^. 
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1813-15  by  tlio  United  States,  of  the  vast  quantities  of  debts  and 
issues  of  credit  money  incident  to  these  wars,  or  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  were  potential  in  sending  prices  of  bi'ead- 
stuffs  as  high  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  as  they 
were  in  England,  The  accompanying  chart  of  fluctuations  in 
price  in  England,  Ameiica  and  France  shows  that  they  were  as 
great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  and  occurred  at  the  same 
periods. 

A-  hke  tendency  is  manifest,  among  writers  on  free  trade  and 
protection,  when  dwelling  on  the  period  from  1860  to  1870  in  the 
United  States,  to  attribute  solely  to  protectiTe  duties,  a  range  of 
prices  which  were  more  largely  due  to  the  deprivation  of  the  cot- 
ton supply,  the  increased  demand  for  woolen  clothing,  the  in- 
crease of  railway  building,  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency  and  the  debt,  and  the  variations  in  price  inseparable 
from  such  causes,  than  to  the  immediate  operation  of  tariff  duties 
on  imports. 

45.  Tooke  on  Prices.— The  wars  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers  (1795  to  1815),  and  the  twenty  years  following, 
were  marked  by  such  remarkable  variations  in  prices,  as  to  cause 
a  wide  and  voluminous  discussion  of  the  causes  of  prices  in 
pamphlets  and  hooks.  The  results  of  this  discussionare  embodied 
in  Tooke"s  "History  of  Prices,"  which,  more  than  any  other 
English  economic  work,  is  marked  by  the  inductive  metliod,  and 
proceeds  from  observation  to  theory. 

The  alleged  causes  of  fluctuation  in  price,  to  which  Tooke's  in- 
vestigations were  chiefly  directed,  were  (1)  the  wars,  (3)  good  and 
had  farming  seasons,  as  affected  chiefly  by  the  weather,  and  (3)the 
currency,  as  affected  by  increased  or  diminished  volume  of  coin 
or  paper. 

Tooke  concludes,  after  comparing  prices  during  a  long  series  of 
successive  intervals  of  war  and  peace,  that  mere  war,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  changes  in  the  volume  of  money,  does  not  tend  to 
raise  prices,  except  in  the  line  of  military  supplies  and  naval 
stores,  for  which  in  peace  there  is  hartlly  any  demand.  He  con- 
cludes tlTat  as  war  does  not  increase  the  consumption  of  food  or 
clothing,  since  the  soldiers  consume  no  more  of  either  in  the  field 
than  they  would  at  home,  it  can  only  enhance  prices  by  lessen- 
ing the  supply,  by  withdrawing  the  workers  who  produce  them, 
and  expending  their  force  in  fighting,  fortifications,  and  other 
unproductive  labor.     He  says  :*     "  As  to  the  supposed  extra  de- 

"Toolw  on  Prices,"  Port  it.,  p.  46. 
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mand  arising  out  of  the  war,  the  effective  demand  must  be  lim- 
ited by  the  means  of  payment,  and  the  stimuliis  or  excitement 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  war  cannot  supply  any  extra  means  of 
payment  except  by  previous  course  of  production."  We  do  not 
concur  in  this  statement,  but  hold  that,  instead  of  effective  de- 
mand being  limited  by  means  of  payment,  the  means  of  payment 
will  be  multiplied,  and  especially  will  be  niade  to  circulate  moi* 
rapidly,  to  adapt  them  to  the  effective  demand.  When  Secretary 
Chase,  in  1861,  tried  to  get  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  from  the  New 
"York  bankers,  and  they  declined  to  lend  it,  and  so  the  govern- 
ment was  without  means  of  payment,  this,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
limited  the  effective  demand  for  guns  and  uniforms.  But  when 
he  told  them  he  would  issue  government  notes,  until,  instead  of 
boA^wing  money  from  them,  they  would  have  to  run  their  banks 
on  his  money,  this  shows  how  the  effective  demand  for  means  of 
payment  calls  them  into  existence  as  it  does  all  other  commodi- 
ties. All  modern  wars  cause  a  large  manufacture  of  "  means  of 
payment,"andhencesupply  the  cause  of  rising  prices.  But,  in  a 
war  in  which  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  of  any  sort 
occurs,  the  diminished  production  might  be  the  chief  cause  tend- 
ing to  enhance  prices.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  war 
in  which  there  would  be  no  greater  rapidity  in  the  movements  of 
money  than  in  peace;  and,  of  course,  if  a  given  volume  of  money 
circulated  so  rapidly  as  to  be  the  means  of  making  more  pay- 
ments than  before,  this  increase  in  rapidity  of  circulation  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  in  its  volume  or 
quantity. 

Tooke  repudiates,  so  explicitly,  the  notion  that  cost  of  produc- 
tion regulates  price  ;  that  it  is  remarkable  that  economists  should 
have  disregarded  his  position.  He  says,*  "that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction can  not  be  considered  in  the  case  of  corn,  and  indeed  of 
most  other  kinds  of  raw  produce,  as  a  cause  determining  actual 
or  inimediate  market  prices  ;  that  tlie  cost  of  production  in 
nearly  all  cases  relating  to  the  grain  produce  of  this  country,  and 
still  m.ore  as  regards  the  produce  of  other  countries,  is  an  un- 
known or  unascertained  quantity  ;  and  tiie  only  mode  In  which 
it  can  be  considered  operative  on  prices  is  when,  as  a  result  of 
a  course  of  years,  market  prices  are  found  fo  be  unremunerative 
to  those  growers,  at  home  and  abroad,  who,  in  point  of  soil, 
climate,  and  situation,  are  least  favorably  situated  ;  under  such 

■  "  HlBlory  ot  PriceH,"  to],  t.,  p,  837. 
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circumstances,  the  cultivation,  so  far  as  those  are  concerned,  wiU 
be  discontinued.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  prices  for  some  length 
of  time  be  more  than  ordinarily  remunerative,  there  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation,  and,  according  to  the  degree 
or  proportion  in  which  these  causes  of  diminished  or  extended 
cultivation  may  be  supposed  to  operate  on  tiietotal  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  will  be  the  greater  or  less  influence  on  the  ultimate 
range  of  prices." 

In  short,  cost  of  production  only  afEects  prices  when  it  becomes 
so  high,  relatively  to  the  price  which  demand  creates,  as  tocause 
those  souTOes  of  production,  which  can  not  afford  to  produr*  at 
that  price,  to  stop  producing  altogether,  thus  diminishing  the 
swpply.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  cessation  of  production  that 
affecte  the  price,  but  it  is  the  price  that  causes  the  cessation  of 
production. 

46.  Prices  Rise  in  Disproportion  to  Scarcity.— Tooke 
confirmed  by  actual  facts  the  theory  of  Gregory  King  that  a 
decided  deficiency  of  supply,  especially  in  the  case  of  breadstulFs 
(corn),  is  attended  with  an  advance  in  price  very  much  greater 
than  the  degree  of  the  deficiency.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make 
the  years  in  which  the  smallest  agricultural  crops  are  produced 
the  most  profitable  to  the  agriculturist,  and  they  bring  him  the 
largest  returns,  thereby  supplying  him  with  a  profit  on  his 
capital  which  stimulates  him  to  the  largest  possible  production 
the  next  year,  and  so  fends  to  bring  on  those  years  of  abund- 
ance which  bring  relief  to  the  food  consumers,  but  debt  and 
distress  to  the  farmefs.  King  had  stated  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
price  to  scarcity  of  crop  as  follows  : 

Above  the  common  rate 
r  1  3  tenths 

8       ■' 
I     raises  the      \  1.6       ;; 

4  "  price  2.8 

5  ..  [        ''  J  4.5    ■' 

So  that  a  deficit  of  one-third  would  treble  the  common  price, 
and  a  deficit  of  one-half  would  raise  it  five-fold. 

The  very  singular  result  which  this  rule,  if  true,  would  involve, 
K  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Tooke*  :  "If  the  advance  in  price,  from 
deficiency,  increase  the  aggregate  value  of  the  smaller  quantity, 
in  some  instances,  to  double  or  more  than  double  the  amount  in 

•  "  Thoogtita  on  Prices,"  p,  IW. 
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money  which  the  larger  or  average  quantity  would  have  pro- 
duced, the  fall  ill  price  from  abundance  may  reduce  tlie  value 
in  money  of  the  larger,  or  more  than  average  quantity,  to  a  sura 
considerably  less  than  the  smaller  would  have  produced.  Thus, 
suppose  that,  with  bad  or  scanty  crops,  the  produce  of  all  sorts  of 
corn'were  28,000,000  of  quarters,  which,  one  kind  with  another, 
fetched  60s.  per  quarter,  or  £84,000,000  ;  and  that,  upon  Uie  full 
restoration  of  the  ordinary  produce,  or  33,000,000  quarters,  the 
price  fell  to  the  averse  rate  of  40s.,  the  33,000,000  of  quarfers 
would  be  worth  only  £64,000,000,  or  less  by  £30,000,000  tlian  tlie 
smaller  quantity  had  been  worth.  In  the  same  case,  by  the  same 
sort  of  interior  arithmetic  by  which  the  £20,000,000  additional, 
paid  by  the  consumers  to  the  producers  of  com,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  creation  of  so  much  wealtli,  the  mere  cessation  of 
that  payment,  by  the  restoration  of  an  average  quantity  of  prod- 
uce, would  be  considered  as  the  destruction  of  so  much  national 
capital. " 

This  notion  that  scai'city  of  production  might  be  an  increase  of 
capital,  and  abundance  of  production  might  work  a  diminution 
of  wealth,  would  seem  frightful  to  Bastiat,  and  to  all  who  hold 
that  glut  can  not  bo  poverty,  and  scarcity  can  not  profit  the 


But  Mr.  Tooke  applied  the  test  to  several  periods.  He  found 
that  in  1799,  the  deficiency  as  stated  from  the  best  data,  in  a 
Report  of  Committee  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  to  wheat,  and  still  less  as  to  other  grains,  the  average 
crop  being  8,000,000  quarters.  Yet  the  actual  rise  in  price  of  prod- 
uce by  the  deficiency  was  from  50s.  M.  to  104s.  id.  average  for 
the  wholecrop. 
8,000,000  of  quarters  at  50s.  3d.  -  -  -  £30,100,000 
6,000,000        "        "       104s.  4d.     -        -        -  31,300,000 

Here  wasa  gross  profit  to  the  farmers  of  £11,000,000,  by  reason 
of  being  deficient  2,000,000  quartei-s  on  their  wheat  crop  alone. 
But  as  the  other  food  crops  are  double  the  value  usually  of  the 
wheat  crop,  hut  were  affected  by  a  like  rise  in  price,  Mr.  Tooke  esti- 
mated the  gross  profit  to  the  farmers  on  all  at  £33,000,000,  One 
markof  an  extension  of  cultivation,  at  this  period,  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  inclosure  bills  or  acts  of  Parliament  for  inclos- 
ing land  previously  conmion.  These  bills  rose  from  63  in  1799 
to  123  in  1801. 
In  1617,  with  an  average  ci-op,  the  price  had  been  438.  3d.  {aver- 
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^e).  But  in  1620- '31  abundant  crops  caused  the  pric*  to  fall  to 
278.  As  the  result,  Mr.  Tooke  shows,  the  whole  crop  went  off  at 
such  a  sacriUce  that  the  farmers  were  generally  unable  to  pay 
any  rents  at  aU,  and  tlie  greatest  suffering  and  distress  prevailed 
throughout  the  farming  populations. 

Mr.  Tooke  finds  that  the  enormous  prices  which  attended  En- 
gland's contest  with  Napoleon,  and  made  the  farmers  rich,  were 
not  due  so  much  to  the  wars,  or  even  to  the  inflation  which 
attended  them,  as  to  the  bad  seasons.  "In  20  years,  from  1793 
to  1813,  included,  there  were  11  years  of  greater  or  less  deficiency 
of  produce,  with  long  and  severe  winters." 

Similar  facts  were  shown  by  Henry  C.  Carey  concerning  our 
cotton  crop,  and  Henry  Carey  Baivd  has  pointed  out  that  the 
short  grain  crop  of  1881  brought  to  the  farmers  of  tlie  United 
States  $25,000,000  more  .than  it  couid  have  brought  had  it  net 
been  700,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  average  crop, 

47.  Permanent  and  Temporary  Cheapness.  —  Cheap- 
ness iR  the  sources  of  supply  is  more  important,  to  every  pur- 
chaser or  purchasing  country,  than  cheapness  in  the  actual  supply 
at  any  moment.  The  tendency  of  agricultural  prices,  in  bad 
years,  to  rise  to  a  point  which  would  make  the  short  crop  more 
profitable  tlian  the  average  crop,  and  so  furnish  the  farmers  with 
a  larger  capital,  and  better  inducement  to  plant  largely  tlie  next 
year,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  farming, 
until  the  repeal  of  tlie  com  laws  withdrew  protection  against 
foreign  competition  from  the  British  farmers  in  1846  to  1849. 
Short  crops  would  be  followed  by  such  increased  planting,  and 
dear  meats  by  such  increased  cattle  rearing,  that,  though  the 
population  never  increased  in  so  i-apid  a  ratio,  in  the  three  king- 
doms, as  from  1780  to  1846,  the  farmers  kept  even  pace  with  the 
consumers.  Tliere  was  no  impairment  of  the  permanent  soui-ces 
of  supply.  It  was  expressly  to  prevent  this  remuneration  of  the 
farmers  in  bad  seasons,  through  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  that 
the  duties  on  corn  were  repealed.  They  so  attained  the  desired 
result  that,  after  1846,  bad  seasons  to  the  farmers  have  not  been 
attended  by  compensating  prices.* 

*  ThuB  Brodcrick  ("  BdeUeS  Laud  and  English  Landlords,"  p.  273)  soya  ;  "The 
agrleultnral  distreaa  of  the  year  1879-'S0  will  long  be  memorable  in  tl-e  economical 
records  of  the  connWy,  and  may  pfoliably  he  rememherefl  as  motklngacrisiain  the 
history  of  the  EDgllah  land  eyetem.    Itamosi  obvioiia  and  principal  caoee  waa  the  oc- 

leaat  genHil  spring  and  enmmer  that  had  heen  known  within  living  memory .    But  this 
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On  the  contrai'y,  each  succession  of  bad  seasons  has  effected  a 
permanent  tlispla«eraent  of  British  in  favor  of  foreign  farmei's,  as 
the  ordinary  sources  of  supply  to  the  British  people.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  farm  products,  not  including  groceries,  liquors  and 
luxuries  for  the  table,  imported  in  Great  Britain,  quadrupled  in 
20  years,  rising  from  £24,359,598  in  1859,  to  £95,996,249  in  1878, 
while  the  value  per  head  of  population  had  more  than  trebled, 
rising  'from  17s.  to  £2  16s.  lOd,  This,'of  course,  implies  that 
British  cultivatoi's  ai-e  not  only  receding  from  furnishing  a  part 
of  the  supplies  which  they  formerly  furnished,  but  that  they  are 
furnishing  a  smaller  aggregate  value.  The  experunent  of  free 
importation  of  breadstuffs  in  Great  Britain,  therefore,  is  that  of 
getting  an  immediately  cheaper  supply  of  corn,  by  demolishing 
their  domestic  sources  of  supply. 

The  actual  cheapening  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeal  was  both  so  transient  in  duration  and  so 
small  in  amount  as  utterly  to  falsify  the  predictions  on  which  tlie 
measure  was  passed.*  It  is  possible,  indeed,  by  selecting  peculiar 
periods,  before  and  after  the  repeal,  to  seem  to  show  that  the  repeal 
lowered  the  price  by  a  third,  or  did  not  lower  it  at  all,  but  raised 

en lamity  was  preatly  aggravated  »»  regards  the  interest  of  farmers,  though  mi tigattd 
aa  regaidB  those  of  ths  public,  by  a  siBKulsrlj  low  range  of  agricultural  prices,  as  well 
as  by  a  general  sense  of  InSBcaiitjr  dne  to  a  vast  eijiansion  of  foreign  competition. 

•Bnvfej^t,  in  "English  Land  and  Englisli  Landlords."  p.  393,  says;  "When  tlie 
Com  Laws  were  repealed.  It  was  never  anticipated  that  agricuitiiral  prlcee  could  rise  to 
their  present  level,  and  many  rents  were  Bied  upon  the  assumption  that  wheat  in  fu- 
ture would  command  aiiaverage  price  of  JOs,  perquarter;  barley,  30*.;  oats.  30s,;  wool, 
I«.  per  pound;  and  butter.  lOii.  or  Is.  per  pound,  no  account  being  taken  of  milk,  for 
which  the  demand  was  then  tnflnltely  less  than  it  cow  Is." 

Shadmea,  in  "  Sjetem  of  Pol.  Econ.,"  p.  490,  sBys:    •' When  the  Com  Laws  were  re- 

though  they  did  to  some  estent  abandon  corn-growing  tn  favor  of  pasture.  This  change 
was  carried  out  to  so  large  an  extent  in  Irelaail  ae  to  produte  most  eerlooa  conse- 
quences, and  free  trademaybe  justly  charged  with  the  great  depopulation  ol  tbat  is- 
land which  has  laken  place  dmlng  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Com  Laws  placed  so 
great  an  Impediment  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com  that  they  held  out  a 
g'eat  inducement  to  grow  it  In  every  pan  of  ihe  United  Kingdom;  and  Ireland,  which 
is  better  fitted  (or  a  pastoral  country,  was  by  their  operation  converted  Into  an  agricnl- 
tural  one.  Agriculture  requires  that  a  much  larger  number  of  laborers  should  reside 
upon  the  land  than  is  necessary  in  paBtnral  Industry,  Knd  thus  the  eitectof  the  Corn 
Laws  was  locanee  that  remarkaWeincrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland  Mhlch  con- 
tinued as  long  es  they  wen 


population,  but  such  i 
tinned  long  after  the  < 
sideredan  evil,  free  tr, 
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it  slightly.  Thus  if  one  average  be  struck  for  the  48  years  from 
1800  to  1848,  the  ante-repeal  price  is  inflated  hy  the  high  prices 
incident  to  the  wars  with  Napoleon  from  1800  to  1815,  the  ave- 
rage being  708.  3d.  per  quarter,  aa  against  51s.  lOd.  for  the  30 
years  from  1849  to  1379.  Yet  there  was  hut  one  year  between 
1819and  1846,  viz.,  1839,  when  corn  rose  to  this  supposedaverage, 
whereas  after  1846  its  average  rose  above  70s.  in  1854  and  1855, 
and  stood  at  69s.  2d.  in  1856,  thiLs  presenting  three  successive 
years,  in  the  first  decade  of  free  importation,  in  which  tlie  average 
price  rose  above  the  price  it  had  maintained  in  any  year  (but  one) 
of  the  seventeen  years  preceding  repeal.  The  average  price,  how- 
ever, for  tlie  eleven  years  1837  to  1847,  both  inclusive,  was  51s. 
5<i,,  whQe  that  for  the  eleven  yeaK!  1847  to  1857,  inclusive,  was 
473.  3d.  But  if  the  five  years  preceding  the  repeal  be  compared 
with  the  eleven  years  following,  the  result  will  indicatean  actual 
rise  in  prices.  The  average  for  the  five  years  preceding  1846  was 
S4s.  11  3-5d.  In  1846  it  was  54s.  M.,  and  for  the  eleven  years 
following  1846  it  was  55s.  5  l-4d.,  or  8d.  higher  for  the  eleven 
years  after  the  repeal  than  for  the  five  years  before  it.  In  1847 
the  average  price  was  69s.  9d.,  in  1848  it  was  50s.  U.,  m  1849  it 
was  44s.  3d.,  in  1850  it  was  40s.  3d.,  and  in  1851,  at  38s.  Ad.,  five 
years  after  the  repeal,  it  touched  for  the  first  time  a  lower  point 
than  it  had  reached  in  1835  <39s.  4d.),  eleven  years  before  the  re- 
peal. These  facts  clearly  show  that  the  repeal  was  an  extremely 
secondary  influence  in  reducing  the  price,  if  it  can  be  conceded 
to  have  reduced  it  at  all.  It  does  not  compare  as  an  influence  with 
a  good  season  or  an  increased  acreage. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  statistics  of  acreage  planted  were  not 
kept  by  the  government  until  1863,  the  decline  in  acreage  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  partly  matter  of  estimate.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  land  from  which  cultivation  of  breadstufEs  receded,  or  to 
which  it  failed  to  extend  with  growth  of  jKipulation,  would,  if  it 
had  continued  to  be  cultivated  to  those  crops,  have  produced  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  increasedquantity  of  breadptufls  imported,* 

membered  that  tnt  for  protection  the  popalBtlon  of  the  pountiy  Bonld  never  have  in- 
creased to  Buchaheight  as  it  did,  and  thai  If  free  trade  had  always  been 'in  operation 
no  diminntioo  would  have  taken  place.  The  increBBein  Oie  numbere  ot  the  people  waa 
no  great  benefit  to  them,  for,  as  ia  well  known,  the  ereatet  part  of  them  were  in  a 
statfl  of  chronic  and  abject  poverty.  The  diminution  of  the  popnlallon  of  Ireland  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  larger  increase  In  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  bo  that  the  ef- 
fect of  free  trade  has  been  to  attract  people  to  the  districts  where  they  could  live  In 
greatest  comfort. 

*  The  article  on  Com  Trade  in  the  9th  edition  of  "Encyclopedia  Bntannica,"  quoting 
Irom  Mr.  McCnlloch'e  article  ui  its  8lh  edition,  presents  the  facta  in  a  manner  which, 
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and  in  addition  that  the  average  price  since  the  repeal  has  not 
really  been  lower  than  it  would  have  been  had  cultivation  con- 
tinued on  these  lands  by  reason  of  continued  protection  to  the 
farmer,  it  would  follow  that  the  British  people  had  transferred 
their  soui-ce  of  supply  to  foi^eign  countries  without  cheapening 
their  supply.  It  may  be  fairly  contended  to  be  a  principle  con- 
cerning prices  that  when  cheapness,  in  the  supply  of  the  product, 
is  temporarily  obtained  by  means  which  extinguish,  or  make  veiy 
much  dearer  or  more  precarious,  the  permanent  means  of  produc- 
ing that  same  product  the  temporary  cheajiness  will  prove  to  be 
an  ultimate  dearness. 


thongh  not  loleuded  to  concede  that  the  repeal  was  a  failnre,  does  a'iU  show  that 
enougli  land  wae  withdrawn  from  cultivation  to  have  produced  the  quantity  of  wheat 
imported.  RearraDglngtheBtatemontsIn  our  own  form  they  contain  the  following 
facia:  K,  the  twenty  jeara  following  the  repeal  of  the  corn  lawe,  the  prodaotion  of 
wheat  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  fell  off  one-half.  As  the  acreage  in  Ireland  in  (853 
seven  years  alter  the  repeal,  was  still,  as  stated  by  McCulloch,  400,000  acres  the 
fallingotfof  one-half  in  Ireland  was  of  at  least  500,000  acres.  And  as  Scotland  is  set 
down  by  McCulloch  as  havingfallen  off  one-half,  but  as  havli«  atlll  350,000  acres  in 
wheat  In  1853-3,  the  Scotch  falling  ofe  was  350.000  acres.  England,  says  McCnIloch 
dimmished  in  wheat  SSO.OOO  acres,  in  oats  450,000,  in  beans  and  peas  3ai,000.  Ireland 
diminished  also  In  barley  and  oats  one-sisth.  Without  counting  the  decline  in  prodnc- 
tion  in  oats,  beana,  and  peas,  except  in  England,  thongh  such  «  decline  occurred  in 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  here  is  a  total  decline  in  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  and 
its  equivalents  on,900,000acres.  This  is  one-half  as  much  as  thetotal  area  planted  to 
wheat  alone  In  Great  Britain  in  1874,  and  Is  one-alith  the  total  area  planted  to  grain  of 
all  kindsin  Great  Britain  In  1881.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  low  average  estimate 
on  cereals  for  Great  Britain.  Hence  thisdeeline  in  acreage  represents  a  diminntion  in 
annual  food  supply  of  at  leaet  67,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the  average  annual  imporia- 
tion  from  the  years  1843  to  1359  was  80,000,000  bushels.  How,  if  we  add  to  tlie  diminu- 
tion in  the  food  anppiy  by  decline  of  cQltivation,  namely,  fir,000.000  biiShels,  the  aver- 
age Importation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  float  anterior  lo  1S46,  which  is  gh-enby 
the  "Encyclopedia  Brltannica"  at  38,000,000  bushels,  the  total  is  81.000,000  buphula 
thne  showing  that  the  consumers  of  breadstuffs  got  essentially  the  same  supply  af- 
ter aa  beforo  the  repeal  of  the  dnty  on  corn,  the  increase  in  the  importation  being 
Biactly  equal  to  the  decline  in  the  domestic  production. 

ffyndman.  "Historical  Basis  of  Socialism,"  p.  888,  quotes  "Sir  James  Caird,  Sir 
John  Lawen,  Lord  Leicester,  Mr.  Boyd  Kinuear.  and  other  skilled  agricultiu^ista  aa 
estimating  that  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  f8od  could  he  pfofitably  grown  in  En- 
gland  lo.day  that  la  now  grown."  On  p.  3S8  he  savs  :  "Moreover,  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  farmers  thomaelvea  have  been,  in  many  cases,  paying  away  Iheir  capital 
in  rent,  taxes,  tithe,  interest,  and  insurances,  whilst  the  soil  has  delerioratod,  and  the 
amonni  of  live-stock  has  decreased.  The  actual  dhninnlion  of  wealth  has  been  most 
seriona.  Between  im  and  1883  the  acreage  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes In  Eiwland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  foil  from  9,I83,«00  to  8.402,000  acres;  between 
■  — ^  (|jg  nnmher  of  cattle  decreased  by  35 


lO-ertb.  0 


dwindled  froi 

means  nnmislakeable  Impoverishment  of  the  agricultural  interest.'    At  the  very  ti 

in  fact,  when  more  and  more  labor  sh—"   ■--   — '       ■■ 

caused  by  bad  seasons,  the  farmers  ar 
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48.  Relation  of  Prices  to  Freedom.— One  of  Mr.  Carey's 
"  general  traths"  is  that  prices  of  taw  materials  and  of  fluislied 
products  approach  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  diversification 
of  industries,  the  abundance  with  which  money  cireulates,  the 
activity  of  the  societary  movement,  and  the  growth  of  human 
freedom.  They  certainly  meet  at  the  factory  where  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  converted  into  the  manufactured  goods,  and  where  the 
only  difference  between  them  is  the  cost  and  proRts  of  manufac- 
ture. The  measure  of  man's  gi-owth  in  freedom,  however,  can  he 
aiTivcd  at  more  nearly  by  inquiring  the  price  of  his  time  per 
day  or  per  year  than  the  condition  of  prices  as  to  the  commodity 
he  produces.  A  fanner  in  Dakota  may  he  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial, wheat,  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  per  bushel  and  selling  it  at  the 
low  rate  of  60  cents.  But  if  he  is  producing  it  in  such  quantity 
that  the  difference  of  48  cents  per  bushel,  between  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  his  selling  price,  applies  to  1,000,000  bushels  a  year, 
then  his  lime  for  the  year  is  worth  to  hira  ^80,000,  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  producing  a  "  raw  material,"  and  at  a  veiy  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  its  consumption.  His  growth  in  freedom 
seems  to  be  solely  proportionate  to  the  value  of  his  time,  o?  his 
rate  of  earnings  for  the  year,  and  not  at  all  proportionate  to 
whether  he  is  near  or  distant  from  the  point  where  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  of  finished  products  approximate. 

Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  society  attains  to  a  higher  average 
condition  of  freedom,  at  the  point  where  wool  is  converted  into 
cloth,  than  it  does  at  the  point  where  grass  is  converted  into 
wool.  If  human  freedom  can  he  said  to  stand  connected  witli 
any  condition  of  prices,  it  must  be  solely  with  the  price  of  the 
time  of  the  person  whose  freedom  is  to  be  estimated.  To  those 
localities  where  the  diversity  of  industries  is  greatest,  will  often 
flock  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  so  badly  equipi>ed  for 
the  race  of  life  that  they  would  soon  perish  absolutely  in  Pata- 
gonia or  on  Selkirk's  Island,  but  who  get  on  aftei-  their  fashion  in 
a  great  city,  because  industi-ies  are  there  so  diversified  tbat  occu- 
pation adapted  to  the  least  competent  is  everywhere  withinreach. 
It  is  difiicuU  to  conceive  an  intellect  so  deficient  that  it  could  not 
sweep  a  sidewalk,  or  strength  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  keep  an 
apple  stand,  a  child  so  dull  that  it  could  not  sell  a.  newspaper, 
or  a  pauper  so  old,  or  blind,  or  feeble,  that  ho  could  not  beg.  Peo- 
ple, therefore,  who  could  not  support  themselves  a  week  in  the 
rural  districts,  flock  to  the  cities  as  presenting  the  freest  field  of 
stru^le  for  the  feeble.     In  this  way  cities  are  often  charged  with 
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producing  tho  misery  they  only  shelter;  the  vast  inctiualiUes  of 
fortune,  which  prevail  in  cities,  are  set  down  as  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  those,  who  have  never  had  any  productive  power  adequate  to 
their  maintenance,  have  been  in  some  way  despoiled  of  tlie  gw>d 
living  they  are  assumed  to  be  entitled  to,  by  those  whose  fortunes 
are  in  excess  of  their  means  of  consumption,  or  even  of  adequate 
consideration.  It  is,  however,  because  of  this  very  overflow  of 
surplus  wealth,  that  the  incompetent  and  unproductive  find  it 
easier  to  survive  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  very  rich,  than  to  endure 
anywhere  else.* 

Hence  the  scene  of  greatest  diversity  of  industries,  and  most 
rapid  circulation  of  money,  is  at  once  that  in  whicii  industrial 
freedom  rises  highest,  and  yet  in  which  the  pecuniarily  lielpless 
swarm  in  greatest  numbers,  not  because  they  are  here  reduced  by 
competition  to  poverty,  but  because  they  are  here  enabled  to  sui-- 
vive  lougest  on  the  smallest  endowment  of  productive  energy. 

49.  Countries  of  Low  and  High  Prices.— Prices  of  com- 
modities generally,  and  especially  of  labor,  seem  to  descend  at 
each  stage  as  we  pass  from  the  silver  and  gold  producing  centers, 
viz..  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia,  through  the  coun- 
tries which  have  usually  made  most  use  of  specie,  viz.,  England^, 
France,  and  Germany,  towards  those  oriental  countries,  Cliina 
and  India,  where  labo  ■  's  ve  y  la  gcly  'n  rpl  s  -xnd  s'lver  es 
pecially,  is  hardly  \  -oduced  at  all  but  s  flnallj  absorbed  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  p  -ec  o  s  metal  gi  n  n  pu  cha  ng 
power  as  they  recede  f  tl  e  |  o    t  of  the  r  p  oduct  o  1 1 

amidst  the  reputed  s  hu  d  e  1  n  11  ons  of  \  eople  Iwell  g 
India,  China,  Sia  a  1  Jaj  i  tl  ave  a<f  pu  ha.  g  p  e 
as  applied  to  land  1  bo  a  Icon  od  e  1  i  lo  t<ilntnf 
export,  reaches  its  maximum.  This  apparent  difference  of  prices 
is  aided  by  two  other  causes.  The  lower  relative  use  of  macliine 
power  in  Asiatic  countries  renders  the  actual  product  of  labor  less 
there  than  in  Western  peoples  when  the  same  degree  of  effort  is 
put  forth ;  and  the  simpler,  less  animal,  and  less  nerve-stimulating 
diet  of  Eastern  races,  together  with  their  inert  and  supine  charac- 
ters, renders  them  indisposed  to  put  forth  an  equivalent  effort  in 
industry  for  purposes  of  accumulation  after  the  present  wants  of 
the  body  are  satisfict! 

•  In  Yorkshire  it  is  ssid  that  woolen  rags  to  tlie  auiciimt  of  f300,(IOO,(100  a  jcbt  are 
DiannfactDted  into  useful  articJes.  (Tbofo,  "Wool  Production,"  196.|  In  Paris  4.(10(1  iwr- 
sonamaiiealiyingfroniwliat  tlieypickuplQ  theBtreelB.     BoBcher,  "Pol.  Boon,,"  vol. 
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Of  these  eoncurring  reasons,  the  Western  euperionty  in  ma- 
chinery  has  only  existed  for  a  century,  in  any  marked  deip'ec, 
while  the  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  is  an  affair  of  many  ccn- 
iuriea.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  both  Chinese  and  Hindoos, 
display  every  required  degree  of  industry,  thrift,  and  endurance, 
when  subjected  to  the  inducements  of  high  w^es  and  better 
modes  of  living,  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  other  per- 
manent cause  for  difference  in  prices  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
world,  than  the  fact  that  the  point  of  chief  production  of  the 
money  metals  is  in  the  two  Americas,  the  point  of  their  chief 
utilization  is  in  the  banks  and  exchanges  of  Europe,  and  from 
these  they  percolate  but  slowly  and  feebly  info  the  avenues  of 
Asiatic  commerce,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  Oriental  peoples  in 
adopting  the  machinery  and  productive  methods  of  Western 
civilization. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons,  the  descending  value  of  a  day 
of  average  labor  time,  as  we  recede  from  the  points  of  gold  and 
silver  production  to  those  of  their  final  absorption,  may  be  stated 
with  sufiictent  accuracy,  as  follows  : 

United  States  :  California,  $3  ;  Colorado,  $3  ;  Illinois,  $1.75  ; 
New  York,  $1.50  ;  Massachusetts,  $1.25.  England,  $1;  Belgium, 
90  cents  ;  France,  80  cents  ;  Germany,  70  cents  ;  Austria,  60 
cents ;  Spain,  60  cents  ;  Italy,  50  cents  ;  Scandinavia,  40  to  30 
cents  ;  Russia,  20  cents  ;  Turkey,  SO  cents  ;  Egypt,  15  cents  ; 
Arabia,  13  cents  ;  India,  10  to  5  cents  ;  Japaji,  8  cents;  China, 
5  cents, 

A  scale  of  descent,  in  the  value  of  labor-time,  of  this  nature, 
indicates  that,  as  to  labor,  every  geographical  area  from  which, 
for  any  reason  of  immobility,  whether  it  be  poverty,  patriotism, 
or  sluggishness,  laborers  refuse  to  migrate,  in  order  to  seek  a 
higher  price  elsewhere,  becomes  to  that  extent  an  independent 
market  for  labor,  with  a  tendency  to  impart  its  own  scale  of 
prices  to  the  products  of  labor,  or  rather  to  cease  producuig  all 
those  products  whose  prices  cease  to  be  remunerative. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  any  other  country,  through  its  greater 
command  of  capital  or  machinery,  or  low-priced  human  labor,  or 
enslaved  human  labor,  can  produce  a  particular  commodity  at  a 
money  cost  lower  than  it  can  be  produced  for  in  a  country  whose 
people  can  neither  migrate  nor  adopt  the  cheaper  methods  of 
production,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  exclude  the  cheaper 
product  or  see  then-  own  capacity  to  produce  it  destroyed  by  the 
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foreign  competition.  Whenever  low  prices,  obtained  by  importa- 
tion, involve  the  destruction  of  a  domestic  production,  which 
both  countries  have  equal  natural  faciiiti^  for  producing,  tlie 
first  iutei-est  of  the  importbig  country  is  to  encourage  the  appli- 
cation, by  its  own  people,  of  tlie  artificial  facilities  to  which  the 
rival  country  ow^  its  temjtorary  superiority,  and  consequent  lower 
prices. 

These  may  consist  of  inventions,  machinery,  discoveries,  cap- 
ital, skill,  low  pates  of  interest,  low  rates  of  wages  or  the  like. 
All  of  these  any  country  can  more  wisely  adopt  than  the  low 
rates  of  wages,  since  a  descent  in  rates  of  wages  involves  a  degra- 
dation in  thestandard  of  living,  which  may  react  on  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  labor  itself,  by  making  it  less  efficient,  and  may  involve 
an  inhumanity  from  which  the  conscience  of  society  would  revolt. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


50.  Title  ami  Liibot-.  —Title  to  property  is  vaguely  associ- 
affid,  ill  jiiaiiy  economic  ami  in  all  socialistic  ai'gumeiits,  with 
labor  expended  iii  producing  it.  It  is  contended  that  land  can 
not  justly  be  the  subject  of  private  ownership  because  it  is  not 
created  by  lubor,  or  because  its  value  is  not  due  to  the  person 
possessing  or  occupying*  it.  The  value  of  land  is  due  to  the 
aggregate  societary  movement  which  brings  it  into  demand.  It 
is  shown  by  that  competition  among  pureliasei«  for  its  title,  and 
among  tenants  for  its  occupancy,  which  causes  it  to  command  a 
purchase  price  at  the  hands  of  the  former  or  a  rental  at  those  of 

*Senry  Georjs  ("  Progress  sod  Poverty,"  Lovells  Edition,  p.  210)  says  ;  "As  a  man 
belongs  M  hlmseLf,  eo  his  labor  when  put  In  concrete  tonn  belongs  to  him. 

"  And  for  this  reason,  that  wblcb  a  man  makes  or  produceB  la  bis  own,  as  against  all 
theworld— to  enjoy  or  to  use,  to  destroy,  to  exchange,  or  to  give.  No  one  else  can  right- 
fully claim  <t,  and  his  exclusive  righc  to  it  hivolvea  no  iirong  to  any  one  else.  Thus 
there  isLoevery  thing  produced  by  hnman  e^erttonaclear  and  indisputable  title  t^  ex. 

Bc         ro  tod  wh  m         ted  ral     w  pe    w 


of  ownership  in  the  pen  aprrngs  from  the  natural  right  of  the  individual  to  the  nee  of 
his  own  faculties. 

"Now,  this  Isnotonlytheorl^nal  source  from  which  all  ideas  of  exclusive  ownership 
arise— as  is  evident  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  revert  10  it  when  tlie  Idea 

—but  it  is  necessarily  the  only  source." 

Mr.  George  here  traces  back  bis  title  to  the  steel  pen  with  which  lio  writes  to  "  those 
who  dug  the  material  (iron  ore)  from  the  gronnd  and  j^tiaped  it  Jn^o  u  pen,"  as  If  this 
were  evidsnce  that  labor  originated  title.  But  it  proves  nothing  ot  Uie  hind.  Those 
ivho  dug  the  ore  from  the  gronnd  and  shaped  It  into  a  pen  may  never  have  owned  the 
ground,  the  ore,  or  the  pen.  They  may  have  been  hired  servants  who  sold  the  mua- 
cnhir  effort  with  which  they  dug  the  material  from  the  ground  and  shaped  it  into  the 
pen,  in  which  case  all  they  over  owned  was  tbcit  muscular  effort,  labor.time,  and  the 
wages  they  received  in  exchange  for  thflm.  Their  labor,  as  first  parlormedibeoMoe  a  part 
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the  latter.  Causes  of  the  values  of  laud  are  thus  reduced  to  the  one 
cause,  viz. :  Demand,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  the  value  of  labor 
itself,  of  skill,  of  time,  and  of  all  forms  of  personal  property. 

ot  Che  materialB  aod  of  thfl  pen,  and  belonged  in  tlutt  total  \o  their  employer.  Ent  if  the 
drat  diggers  of  the  ore  owned  the  ore  when  dag,  the;  did  not  oivn  it  by  viitneor  tlieact 
of  dicing  it,  for  tlioy  woald  not  bave  been  aliowedtodisitnnieaa  they  hod  flret  owned 
It.  As  well  might  b  horse-thief  claim  that  the  act  of  currjhig  oS  the  horse  of  another 
gave  title  to  the  horse,  Ha  an  ore-digger  could  aeeert  that  digging  ore  mufle  it  lii».  Tile 
title  to  tbe  ore  Hive  the  title  to  on;  crop,  depended  on  title  to  tbo  land.  Tlma  Mr. 
Ueorge'a  Dtle  to  hia  pen  becaineij,  when  trscod  bsck.  the  Identicul  title  to  the  land 
whieh  he  uses  hia  pen  to  attsck.    Again  ho  euye,  !6irf.(p.35T)  : 

"The  ItHth  ia,  und  from  this  trnth  there  can  bono  escape,  tliat  there  is  andean  lie  no 
]ii9t  title  lO  an  excluaive  po«£essi on  of  the  eoil.  and  that  private  property  in  land  la  a 
bold,  bare,  eoormoue  wrong,  like  that  of  chattel  slavery. 

■'The  majority  ot  men  tn  civilized  communities  do  not  recognize  this,  simply  bocanse 
the  majority  of  men  do  not  think.  With  them  whatever  is  is  right,  until  its  wrongful- 
ness has  been  frequently  pointed  ont;  and  in  general  they  are  ready  to  crucify  whoever 
first  attempla  tills. 

"Bnt  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  study  political  economy,  even  as  at  present  taught, 
orlothinkatall  upon  the  production  and  distribntion  ot  wealth,  without  seoing  mat 
property  inland  ditfera  essentially  from  properly  m  thinga  of  human  prodnction,  aud 
that  it  has  no  warrant  in  abstract  justice." 

Mr.  George's  unconrleouB.  and  in  the  moat  exact  sense,  uncivilized  remurk,  that  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  men  thhik  private  title  to  land  to  be  juit  is  that  they  du 
not  think  at  all,  aeems  to  bs  an  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  one  can  not  become  an 
admirer  of  the  methods  of  savages  without  nnconaciously  adopting  their  manners. 
The  study  of  political  economy  has,  we  thluk,  never  produced  the  impression  upon  aiiy 
mhidtbaCUr.GeorgesayB  it  muat  produce  upon  all.  We  doubt  If  Mr.  George  himself 
did  not  flrat  embrace  tbia  theory  and  then  study  political  economy,  after  his  fashion  of 
studying  it,  in  order  to  find  matter  in  proof.    Oup.aST  (LoveirsEdiUonj  hesajS: 

"So  true  it  la  that,  to  whomsoever  the  soil  at  any  time  belongs,  to  him  iielonga  the 
traits  ot  'it.'" 

Aa  all  other  thinga  are  immediately  or  ultimately  "  fmits  of  the  soil."  and  oe,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  George,  the  title  to  the  fruits,  i.  e.,  lo  all  other  things,  follows  and  is  deter- 
mined by  title  lo  the  boU,  ncceaaarlly.  It  no  one  can  justly  have  title  to  the  soil,  he  caix 
not  justly  have  private  title  to  any  thing.  All  tilings  must  be  owned  in  common.  But 
whereallthingaareheldln  common  tliere  can  be  (l)no  commerce  or  eschange.  as 
fiiese  consist  In  giving  Ui»t  which  is  one's  own  for  that  which  la  another's;  (S>  no  gener- 
osity, for  all  generoaity  conaiata  in  glvlns  that  which  la  one's  own  to  anotlier  ;  (3)  no 
rewards,  for  all  tewatdsconsistinobtaining  from  anollior  for  merit  that  which  waa 
hia  ;  (4)  no  ambition,  far  ail  ambition  couaista  in  the  desiro  to  increase  the  slock  of 
one's  own  ;  (5), no  production  of  wealth,  for  all  pi'oductionof  wealth  consists  In  bring- 
ing into  being  a  surplus  beyond  our  own  needs  for  oschaiito,  and  iierfeclcommnnlsm 
puts  an  end  tocixchaoee  ;  (Ojuoindnstry,  fornomanls  Industrious  whcru  industry  can 
rtifO  no  comforCabia  living,  tor  comfortable  living  can  not 
■orld'a  population,  without  Incessant  industry  on 
ICO  to  abolish  private  titles  to  laud  involves  an 

Moat  of  the  uses  ot  properly  can  not  be  bad  or  known  at  all  except  as  they  are  private 
andeioluBive.utlerlynnshateabyanyotlier.  To  till  land  is  a  use  ot  this  kind.  Thn 
only  absolutely  communal  u^e  that  can  be  made  of  land  is  to  himt  over  itas  tlie  Indians 
did.   Even  tribal  ownership  of  land  is  inooaaistenl  with  Mr.  George'a  theory  that 
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Demand  being  tlie  cause  of  value,  all  things  are  produced, 
i.e.,  bi-ought  forward,  because  they  are  foreseen  to  possess  value. 
Notliiiig  is  demanded  merely  because  it  has  been  produced.     But 

becanse  man  did  not  create  OF  prodnce  laDd  therefore  he  can  not  own  It.  For  the 
tribe  come  no  nearer  to  creaUng  )ana  than  the  indlvldnal.  Where,  then,  did  one  tribe 
get  a  greater  right  to  eicltide  another  than  one  individnal  has  to  eiclude  another!  Nor, 
since  Ibe  state  did  not  prodnce  the  land,  can  the  state  own  it.  It  simpl;  can  not  be 
owned  at  all.  And  since,  escept  Be  wD  own  the  land  on  which  things  lire  prodaced  we 
can  not  own  the  things  ptodnced,  it  follows  that  Beilher  the  individual,  tho  tribe,  nor 
llie  state,  can  own  anything.  Mr.  George's  doctrine  thercFors  lands  us  In  that  of 
Prudhon,  that  "allpropertj  is  robbery."  Mr.  George  doubtless  thinks  that  he  thinks, 
but  the  present  writer  can  onJy  acquit  Mr.  Geoi^e  of  hetug  desiltuto  of  the  thinking 
faculty  In  the  degree  essential  to  a  rational  creatnre,  by  asBuniing  that  in  the  above 
eitracts.  and  Indeed  thronghont  hie  work,  be  has  been  Impelled  by  an  impulse  of  in- 
tensely acUve  and  burning  thonghtlessnces.    Mr,  George's  remedy  is  as  follows: 

■'  What  I,  therefore,  propose,  as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy,  which  will  raise 
wngoB,  (1)  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  (31  ettlrpate  pauperism,  (3)  abolish  poverty, 
(4)  give  mmnnerative  (0)  empluyraent  (0)  to  whoever  wishes  it.  (7)  afford  free  (H)  BCopo 
(.9]tohttmanpowers,lessencrlme,(ii)ielevatemoralH,(ll)  and  taele,  (18)  and  intelli- 
gence, (13)  purify  government,  (14)  and  carry  civilizaUon  (15)  to  yet  nobler  (IB)  heights, 
Is— to  apiingniali  rtnl  by  tas^latt. 

"  In  this  way,  the  stato  may  become  (17)  tho  nnlversal  landlord  without  (IS)  calling  her- 
self so,  and  wlthoul  (IB)  ussumlng  a  single  new  function.  In  form,  tho  omi- 
errhlp  of  land  would  remain  just  ua  now  (20).  No  owner  of  land  need  be  dispossessed, 
(31)  and  no  restrielioQ  need  hciJiflced  CIS)  npon  the  amount  of  land  any  one  could  hold. 
FoF.renthelngtakenbythestatoln  taxes,  C^  land,  no  matter  lu  whose  name  iC«tDod, 
(34)  or  In  what  parcels  it  was  hold,  (45)  would  be  really  (30)  common  property,  and  every 
member  of  tUecommDnlty(B7)would  parUcipate  in  the  advantages  of  its  owner8hip'\3B). 

Here  are  twenty.eight  distinct  prophecies  in  thirteen  lines,  to  entertain  any  one 
of  which  requires,  not  amore  profoundfacaltyof  thInUng  than  that  possessed  bya 
majoritjof  mankind,  but  only  a  more  superb  egotism,  combined  with  the  eccenlric 
retrogression  which  enables  a  man  brought  up  in  civilization  to  prefer  barbarism. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Aristotle  (Politics,  Book  11.,  ch.  v.)  said  cancemi->g  this  sys- 
tem: "  This  system  of  polity  does  indeed  recomoieud  Itself  by  its  good  appearance  and 
specious  pretenses  to  humanity ;  and  the  toan  who  heats  It  proposed  will  receive  it 
gladly,  concluding  that  there  will  be  a  wonderful  bond  of  friendship  between  alt  lis 
members,  particularly  when  any  one  censures  tiie  evils  which  are  now  to  be  found 
lufociety.  as  arising  from  property  not  being  in  common  ;  as  for  eiample  the  dis- 
pntea  which  now  happen  between  man  and  tnan,  upon  their  contracts  with  each  other, 
the  judgments  paased  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  flattering  of  the  rich  ;  none  of  which 
arise  from  properties  being  private,  but  from  the  corruption  of  mankind .  For  we  see 
those  who  live  in  one  community  and  have  all  things  in  common,  disputing  with  each 
oUiBT  oftener  than  those  who  have  property  separale  ;  hut  we  observe  fewer  instances 
of  strife,  because  of  the  very  small  number  of  those  who  have  property  In  common, 
compared  with  those  where  it  is  appropriated.  It  Is  also  but  right  to  menUon  not  only 
the  evils  from  which  they  who  share  property  In  common  will  he  preserved,  but  olso 
the  advantages  which  they  will  lose;  for,  viewed  as  a  whole,  this  manner  of  lite  will  be 
found  Impracticable." 

The  singnlsr  fact  in  Henry  George's  mental  obliquity  is  tliat  he  admits  all  the  historic 
cal  facts  essential  to  justify  private  property  inland,  if  he  formedliisopiniononabasla 
of  bistoiical  evidence,  and  then  denies  its  jus^ce  on  the  high  metaphysical  bBsi<  that 
lis  injusOce  lias  been  directly  revealed  to  him  from  God.  For,  that  a  policy  promotes 
ost  complete  vindication.  Yet  on  p.  ill's  the 
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before  a  tiling  can  be  produced,  in  the  literal  aiid 
ingof  that  word,  i.  e.,  bix>ught  or  led  forward,  it  must  first  be 
owned,  and  only  one  who  owns  it  can  lawfully  produce  it  or 
lead  it  forward.  Instead  of  labor  being  the  source  of  title,  i.  e., 
instead  of  its  being  true  that  a  man  only  comes  to  own  things  by 
having  first  produced  them,  it  is  true  that  a  man  only  labors 
productively  with  and  upon  things  that  he  lias  previously  appro- 
priated and  made  hia  own,  either  by  seizure,  gift,  finding,  pur- 
chase, descent,  contract,  bequest,  or  some  other  mode  of  acquh'ing 
title, 

51.  Title  Dates  from  Seizure  or  Appropriation.— That 
the  act  of  appropriation,  by  which  a  thing  becomes  property, 
must  pi-ecede  any  productive  labor  upon  it,  becomes  evident  both 
by  a  priori  reflection  upon  the  motives  whicli  ordinarily  govern 
human  action,  and  by  an  observation  of  tlie  mode  in  which  legal 
rights  to  property  come  to  exist.  In  no  race  or  condition  of  soci- 
ety has  the  mind  of  man  entertained  the  idea  that  the  property  of 
B  could  become  the  property  of  A  merely  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
A  in  woplting  upon  it  knowing  it  to  belong  to  B.     Societies  have, 


onl J  revelaWr  wlio  h»a  yet  rc-enforced  economic  bc let 

icehy. 

personal  freedom  ha* 

gone  on  an  eitenaion  of  the  Id™  ot  privaie  propertj 

in  land. 

Buppoaed  resBon  is  Immaterial.    The  fact,  »s  lie  admits. 

privale  property  In  lam 

and  human  freedom  have  increased  together. 

Again,  on  the  aame  page  he  ssje :  "  Thns  with  the  esU 

melon  a 

it  personal  liberty,  wen 

on  an  estension  of  individnal  proprietorship  in  land."  He  might  have  added  that  one 
of  the  chief  forms  of  personal  libetty  consists  In  the  liberty  of  a  person  to  own  land,  to 
have  a  home,  which  he  can  call  his  own,  not  merely  as  a  fiction  by  paying  I'ent  to  the 
Stale,  but  which  he  can  transmit  to  his  children  free  of  rent.  Deprived  of  the  liberly 
to  own  land  no  man  conld  be  said  to  have  any  personal  liberty.  He  woidd  be  the  slave 
oths  rbe  without  a  home,  a  wanderer  and  a  nomad.  Having  admitted  that  personal 
he  ty  grows  with  ownership  of  land,  which  Is  all  the  warrant  one  uninspired  ivonld 
want  to  JBsUfy  private  title,  Mr.  George  [hen  assumes  the  altitndinoua  attitude  of  a 

The  ass  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of  the  Creator,  There  is  written  in  them  no 
reco"  u  on  of  any  right  save  that  of  labor  ;  and  in  them  is  written  broadly  and  clearly 
beequa  htot  all  men  tu  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  nature  ;  to  apply  to  her  by  their 
exer  ons.  and  to  receive  and  possess  ber  revrard.  Hence,  as  nature  gives  only  to  la. 
bor,  theeierUonof  labor  in  production  is  the  only  title  to  exclusive  possBBBlon." 

Tn  so  much  of  this  ntterance  as  purports  to  make  known  that  the  Creator  has  issued 
a  decree  to  the  effect  '■  Thou  sbalt  not  own  land,"  Uie  majority  of  mankind  will  listen 
with  profound  reverence  us  soon  as  they  shall  besatlsfled  that  Henry  Hcorgo  has  heiird 
from  the  Creator  since  they  have.  To  80  much  as  states  as  an  economic  dootJinc  (hat 
labor  Is  the  only,  or  !s  any  source  of  title,  tlicy  will  ask  what  be  means  by  labor.  If 
by  labor  he  means  labor  performed,  then,  since  all  labor  performed  is  capital,  and  cnp- 

getslt.    But  labor  unperformed— (o  bny  land  with  that  Is  the  rub  indeedl 
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when  and  whci-e  land  was  owned  communally,  provided  that  the 
neglect  of  the  occupant  to  till,  improve,  fence,  occupy,  irrigat*,  op 
mine  it,  should  be  deemed  by  the  law  to  be  an  abandonment,  by  the 
occupant,  of  bis  possessory  title.  In  that  case,  the  new  appropri- 
ator  -would  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  unappropriated  land, 
and  could  enter  in  and  work  the  land.  In  this  case,  as  in  tliat  of 
the  previous  possessor,  his  new  title  would  begin  in  the  act  of 
appropriation  or  seizure.  Even  his  tiUe  to  the  crops  and  products, 
produced  by  him  on  the  land,  would  either  depend  on  the  validity 
of  his  act  of  appropriation,  or  upon  some  rule  of  law  whereby 
his  good  faith  concerning  the  land,  /.  e.,  his  belief  that  he  had  the 
right  to  appropriate  it,  was  made  a  ground  for  giving  him  title  to 
the  crops  produced  by  him  while  in  possession.  In  no  case,  we 
repeat,*  was  an  intentional  and  confessed  trespasser  permitted  to 
acquire  title  by  his  trespass,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the 
labor  he  had  blended  with  the  article  during  its  mteiitionally 
wrongful  possession  by  liim. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  any  man,  in  any  race,  tohopeto  gain 
title  to  a  thing  he  does  not  own,  by  working  upon  it,  unless  it 
lies  open  to  appropriation.  In  this  case  he  first  appropriates  it, 
afterwards  works  upon  it,  and  then  bases  his  title  on  his  act  of 
appropriation  and  not  on  his  labor.  Tlie  phi-ases  of  the  early 
Roman  law  show  definitely  that  title  in  all  cases  arose  in  appro- 
priation. All  dominion  or  title,  whetlier  to  wife,  children,  slaves, 
cattle,  or  land,  wascalled7W««MS— hand  power,  or  the  grip,  grasp. 
or  grapple  by  which  the  owner  held  them.  The  act  of  acquisition 
by  which  his  title  vested  was  inancvpium  or  the  "giving  them  into 
his  hand,"  a  word  which  included  the  idea  of  capture.  The  common 
form  of  closing  hands  in  ratif  y  mg  a  trade  is  believed  to  be  a  survival 
of  the  old  grapple  or  wrestle  in  which  tlie  victor  carried  off  liis 
booty  as  prize.  Our  modem  purchaser  thus  succeeds  the  ancient 
victor,  and  our  modem  vendor  takes  the  place  of  the  vanquished. 
The  early  English  word  smziii,  meaning  the  occupancy  of  land 
under  a  claim  of  title,  as  distinguished  from  mere  possession,  dis- 
closes and  incloses  the  fact  tliat  all  titles  began  in  an  ancient 
seizure,  oractof  appropriation  of  title,  which  a  modern  seizure 
could  not  aspire  to  be  or  undo.  The  tiUe  having  once  been  appro- 
priated by  seizure  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  second  appropri- 
ation, but  all  subsequent  acts  of  acquisition  must  be  by  transfer 
from  the  original  appropriator.f 
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_  52.  Private  Title  Is  Monopoly.— In  the  infancy  of  society 
titles  were  at  first  almost  wholly  in  the  tribe,  the  indi^'idual  owning 
only  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;then  in  the  state,  and  Anally, 
in  a  mixed  degree,  in  the  state  and  the  individual.  The  title 
attached  either  to  persons,  chattels,  or  land.*  The  economic  prin- 
ciple underlying  society  is  that  no  person  will  devote  much  labor 
upon  that  which  he  does  not  own,  and  will  not  work  except  for 
his  pei-sonal  and  private  benefit,  but  will  work  assiduously  and 
industriously  where  the  full  return  for  his  labor  is  to  come  to 
himself.  In  the  degree,  therefore,  that  private  titles  are  multi- 
plied and  perfected,  protected  by  law  and  vindicated  by  courts, 
differentiated  in  kind,  extent,  and  duration,  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  people  in  complexity  of  quality  and  and  simplicity 
of  transfer,  in  like  degree  is  the  production  of  wealth  and 
increase  of  values  promoted.  Moreover,  as  all  private  title  is 
carved  out  of  what  was  previously  a  possession  in  common  by  the 
tribe  or  state,  and  as  this  process  of  carving  out  private  titles  is 
entered  upon  in  order  to  stimulate  activity  in  production  by 
substituting  the  strong  motive  of  private  interest  for  the  weak 
one  of  public  interest,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  industrial 
civilization  is  attended  by  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  private  monopolies  through  which  society  distrib- 
utes at  the  most  economic  rate  the  services  of  its  members  fo 
each  other.  The  growth  of  productive  energy  is  proporUonate 
to  the  growth  of  private  property.  Private  property  is  in  all 
cases  the  conversion  info  a  personal  monopoly  of  something  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  common.  As  private  property  advances,  in 
the  volume  and  quantity  held  by  one  owner,  and  in  the  number 
of  owners,  society,  including  the  non-owners,  gets  constantly  a 
larger  measure  of  its  use  at  a  lower  cost.      Thus,   at  least  in 


Eiionld  have  the  eleareat  vlowB  of  the  origin  ot  TiOe.  Biacliatoiic  ('■  Commentaries  on 
tbe  Laws  of  England,"  Book  ii.)  firol  divides  Title,  as  to  its  vnluerability  Into  Ulle  by 
possEBBion.  by  right  ot  poBseseion.  and  by  right  of  property.  The  two  last  are  intensl" 
fleanoEB  ot  the  first,  due  to  the  continuance  of  poSBSBsion  in  a  mamier  indtoMing  a 
^aler  or  Jess  aequiescence  by  others.  He  then  divides  it,  as  to  its  mode  ot  acqatsi- 
Uon,  Into  title  by  deBcent  and  by  purchase,  both  ot  which  point  back  to  posseBsion  as 
Uieu^  origm.  Under  title  by  pnrcbase  he  Inclndes  the  aeveral  modes  of  acquiring  by 
Bscheat,  Occnpauey,  Prescription,  Forfeiture,  and  Alienation,  which  latter  included 
ahenation  by  will,  by  marriage,  by  gift,  or  by  de«i.    Neither  En  EngliBh,  Koman  Jew, 


■  other  law  was  it 


that  in  fact  lu 


•1  property  ci 
ittollowa  from 
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certain mai-ked  instances,  an  increaseof  monopoly  in  title  works 
out  a  great  diffusion  of  socialism  in  use,  or  the  greater  the 
number  of  exclusive  ownerships  of  property  the  fewer  are 
they  who  are  excluded  f i-om  its  enjoyment,  since  it  is  only  by 
having  an  exclusive  title  to  many  things  we  do  not  want,  that 
we  are  furnished  with  the  means  wherewith  to  exchange  for 
the  many  other  things  we  do  want. 

In  the  communal  life  no  man's  time  and  labor  can  be  his  own 
or  subject  to  his  own  direction.  They  must  belong  to  the  com- 
mune. In  the  completely  communistic  life,  i.  e.,  where  the 
relation  extends  to  the  sexes,  even  his  wife  and  children  could 
not  be  his  own,  and  no  one  would  own  any  relatives,  since  he 
could  not  distinguish  his  father  from  his  uncle  or  his  sister  from 
his  most  distant  cousin.  Aristotle*  pointed  to  these  vagaries  in 
Plato's  Kepublic.  twentycenturleaago.inmuch  thesame  termsas 
they  are  exposed  to-day,  remarking,  "  For  there  are  two  things 
which  principally  inspire  mankind  with  care  and  afTection,  viz,, 
the  sense  of  what  is  one's  own,  and  exclusive  possession  ;  neither 
of  which  can  find  place  in  this  sort  of  community. "  *  *  "  Pros- 
perity will  increase  as  each  person  labors  to  improve  his  own 
private  property." 

53.  The  State  as  a  Form  of  Monopoly.— A  monopoly  of 
the  privilege  or  power  to  allot  land,  decide  controversies,  punish 
crime,  levy  taxes,  and  make  laws  is  called  the  state  or  govem- 

It  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  vesting  in  a  few  persons  certam 
general  rights  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  previously 
diffused  throughout  the  mass.  The  State  begins  therefore  as  a 
monopoly  (compared  with  anarchy)  of  the  privil^es  of  com- 
pelling service,  holding  and  exchanging  property  and  making 
war,  which  is  the  primal  form  of  making  law.  Later  on  it 
extends  its  supervision  to  worship,  commerce,  educatiou,  art  and 
industry.  In  theory,  in  a  republic  the  whole  voting  class  take 
part  in  the  creation  of  this  mechanism  for  making  laws.  Still  the 
mechanism  when  created  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  a  monop- 
oly of  the  law-making  and  law-executing  power,  to  the  direct 
exclusion  of  its  creators.  The  title  by  which  each  officer  performs 
his  functions  is  a  monc^ly  power,  created  by  law,  though  he 
may  be  said  morally  to  hold  the  power  in  trust,  tiiat  he  will 
e  it  for  the  public  weal. 
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Tlie  means  of  enforcing  this  moral  obligation  are,  however,  tlie 
very  imperfect  ones  of  witlidrawing  the  monopoly  and  transfia-- 
ring  it  to  another,  and  still  another.  But  obviouslymere  rotation, 
in  those  who  are  to  exercise  a  monopoly  of  power,  does  not  lessen 
the  exclusiveness  of  monopoly,  at  aiiy  one  moment,  but  only  its 
duration  as  to  one  person. 

The  philosopher  Hobbes  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the 
theory  that  states  originate  in  compact.  This  theory  became  very 
popular  among  advanced  thinkers  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  finds  vigorous  expre^ion  m  those  sentences  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  assert  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  righte,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  ;  which  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. " 

In  practice,  governments  derive  tlieir  actual  power  fram  the 
ability  of  an  aggregated  constituency  to  suppress  all  opposition. 
This  is  the  only  test  known  to  history  or  international  law.  The 
consent  of  Uie  governed,  to  the  current  conduct  of  agovernraent, 
through  the  election  of  its  officers,  has  been  asked  only  in  Greece, 
Eome,  England,  America,  and  a  few  other  states  in  a  modified 
and  partial  degree.  Hence,  under  the  definition  prescribed  by 
the  Declaration  above  referred  to  most  actual  governments  would 
be  lield  to  have  had  no  just  powers. 

The  political  scientist,  searching  for  the  origin  of  government, 
can  not  be  bound  by  the  language  of  a  document  designed  rather 
to  promote  a  revolution  than  to  preserve  a  calm  and  exact  equiv- 
alence between  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  the  facta  of  history. 
Most  governments  have  origbiated,  historically,  in  usurpation  and 
seizure  of  powers,  by  men  who  had  the  strength  and  will  to 
govern,  who  had  in  view  the  profits,  plunder,  and  wealth  they 
could  amass  to  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  who, 
in  all  the  earlier  history  of  mankind,  would  have  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  equity,  justice,  or  the  common  welfare  formed  any 
leading  feature  in  their  thoughts. 

As  property  begins  in  appropriation  of  men,  lands,  and  goods, 
so  do  governments  b^in  in  the  appropriation  and  assumption  of 
power  over  men,  lands,  and  goods.  Hence,  title  to  property  and 
to  government  are  in  their  origin  one  ;  both  are  involuntary, 
since  man  can  not  help  owning  and  governing,  or  being  owned 
and  governed.    Before  it  existed  among  men  it  had  begim  to 
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cxisi  among  animals,  and  in  the  co-operative  cluss  of  aiiitvials  and 
insects,  the  aiit,  bee,  heaver,  etc.,  it  was  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  instinct. 

Not  only  is  goYernmont  due  to  an  exercise  of  power  winch 
compels  consent  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  but  each  advance  in 
^vernment  is  due  to  the  innovations  introduced  by  those  who 
for  the  first  time  usurp  unwonted  powers.  In  this  way  particu- 
lar portions  of  government  grow  by  usurpation,  under  strong 
men,  and  are  eliminated  by  timidity,  whUe  filled  by  weak  men. 

Because  Chief  JusUce  Marshall  was  a  strong  man,  individually, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  obtained  the  unforeseen 
power  to  adjudge  an  Act  of  Congress  unconstitutional.  Because 
President  Jackson  was  a  strong  Executive,  Congress  lost,  through 
his  veto,  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Because  Geoi^  III.  was  obstinate,  without  being  strong,  and  so 
lost  the  American  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  the  ministry  in  Ea- 
gland  ceased  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  became  the  ser- 
vants of  the  House  of  Commons  and  mastera  of  the  Ctowh. 
As  governments  are  daily  molded  into  new  forms  by  the 
power  and  genius  of  the  men  who  adm,inister  them,  so  in  all 
times  title  to  property  lias  been  in  a  degree  the  plastic  expression 
of  the  dominant  will  of  the  class  who  succeeded  in  appropiiating, 
developmg,  and  creating  the  property.  Before  all  statutes  come 
the  judicial  decisions  in  similar  cases,  of  which  the  statutes  are 
but  the  condensed  result.  Before  the  judicial  decision,  there 
must  have  been  a  case  to  decide.  Before  there  could  be  a  case  to. 
decide,  some  one  man  must  have  usurped  a  right  with  which  an- 
other was  unfamiliar,  pursuant  to  an  interest,  or  appropriation  of 
values,  which  the  other  opposed.  Hence,  law  carries  us  back  to 
usurpation  and  contest,  rather  than  to  compact,  as  its  origin.  And 
when  the  individual  title  has  been  vindicated,  by  contest  in  court, 
each  ramification  of  its  development  into  many  estates,  modes  of 
transmission,  capacities  for  concealment  and  means  of  subdivided 
enjoyment  becomes  also  the,subject  of  enactment  into  statutes 
only  after  their  nature  has  frequently  been  passed  upon  by  courts, 
in  consequence  of  a  judicial  question  arising  between  an  aggres- 
sive innovator,  or  usurper,  or  appropriator,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  conservative  defender  on  the  other. 

The  law  of  titles  to  property,  there.fore,  has  risen  into  compact 
systems  of  jurisprudence  as  slowly  and  involuntarily  as  coral 
reefs  have  risen  in  the  ocean.  As  each  atom  of  lime  in  the  reef 
is  the  skeleton  of  a  dead  bisect,  the  residuum  of  hLs  effort  to  sur- 
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Vive  as  permaneutly  as  possible  by  making  Lis  nutrition  exceed 
Ilia  waste,  so  in  the  law  of  titles,  every  pi-inciple  evolved  has 
been  the  contribution  of  a  successful  litigant,  grappling  with  a 
defeated  one,  each  animated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  an  old 
right  or  create  a  new  one,  because  behind  the  supposed  right  in 
either  case  lay  a  profit,  or  at  least  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure, which  could  only  be  obtained  either  by  an  act  of  ap- 
propriation or  of  resistance. 

In  this  way  tlie  sons  and  servants  of  the  household  fli'st  ex- 
pelled strangers  from  the  inheritance  and  enjoyed  it  in  common. 
Then  the  sons  and  daughters  drove  out  the  servants,  and  then  in 
some  instances  the  sons  drove  out  the  daughters,  and  the  eldest 
son  drove  out  the  younger. 

Thus  the  power  to  devise  by  will,  and  to  convey  by  deed,  grew 
into  law.  The  power  to  mortgage,  and  to  sell  under  mortgage, 
and  to  restrain  from  sale,  are  later  powers,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  evolved  within  the  period  of  the  Roman  Uw,  until 
cuneiform  inscriptions  bring  then  to  light  in  the  rums  of  primeval 
Asia.  In  every  stage  of  this  evolution  the  real  goal  and  motive 
in  the  mind  of  each  litigant  was  one  of  private  proflt.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  society  the  same  motive  animated  the  judge.  To 
this  day  in  Asiatic  and  African  countries  the  client  expects  to  in- 
fluence the  cotirt  by  presents.  At  length  as  the  judge  came  to 
achieve  a  greater  unity  of  interest  with  society,  he  camej  to  see 
his  private  interest  in  deciding  questions  in  the  manner  most 
profitable  to  the  general  pubKc,  which  is  the  ultimate  definition  of 
impartiality  and  equity.  Thus,  out  of  the  motive  profit,  have 
been  evolved  law,  justice,  and  equity. 

Eachadvance,  towardareflnedsystemof  jurisprudence,  consists 
in  a  clearer  vindication  of  private  title  in  that  which  had  an- 
ciently been  common  right,  accompanied  by  a  larger  power  of  use 
in  exchange  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  attended  by  a  more  equal 
diffusion  of  the  utilities  resulting  from  the  use  among  mankind. 

Thus  land,  held  communally  by  the  tribe,  can  only  be  used  for 
hunting  or  fishing,  and  can  not  be  tilled  until  private  title  is 
acknowledged.  The  first  to  fence  and  till  it  is  a  usurper  and  an 
encroacher;  so  is  the  first  to  defend  it  as  an  inheritance,  or  as  a 
grant,  or  to  hold  it  in  partnership  or  for  a  debt.  But,  in  the  sum 
oftheseusurpationsand  encroachments,  lies  the  evolution  of  title 
to  land  into  that  stage  wherein  the  secure  possession  of  it  and  its 
fruits  can  be  transferred  in  fee,  for  life,  for  years,  at  will  or  for 
an  hour,  by  deed  or  by  devise,  to  one  or  to  many,  or  to  a  corpo- 
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rate  one  composed  of  many,  in  absolute  right  of  enjoyment  or  in 
trust  or  to  secure  a  debt,  in  perpetuity  to  a  cbarity,  or  in  expec- 
tancy to  some  person  now  unborn. 

With  each  increase  in  this  security  of  title,  there  is  an  increased 
powerof  deriving  profit  fromitsuse,  which  is  itself  the  measureof 
the  increased  degree  in  which  it  serves  the  wants  of  society  at  large. 
Titles  alone  render  industry  possible  by  rendering  the  future 
foreseeable.  "When  they  who  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  Koses  on 
either  side  could  convey  their  lands  securely  fo  othera,  in  trust, 
and  thereby  exempt  them  from  confiscation  for  their  treason,  a 
crime  equally  chargeable  on  whichever  side  they  fought,  or  if 
they  refused  to  fight  on  either,  the  tenant  holding  a  lease  from 
their  grantee  could  till  the  lands  of  a  traitor  in  perfect  security  as 
to  his  crops,  while  the  soldier  of  fortune  went  on  fighting  in 
equal  security  as  to  his  title.  Thus  a  secure  division  of  labor  was 
effected,  whereby  the  one  aided  in  perfecting  the  stability  of  the 
state,  while  the  other  aided  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  food. 

The  first  salvor,  who  tied  the  vessel  he  had  saved  from  wreck  to 
his  own  and  towed  her  into  port,  and  then  demanded  half  her 
value  for  his  services,  converted  into  private  right  a  service 
which,  if  rendered  at  all,  must  have  been  previously  rendered  for 
the  public  weal.  But  when  the  courts  gave  the  suitor  his  claim 
the  public  weal  was  far  better  served  than  by  denying  it,  since 
twenty  vessels  would  now  be  saved  for  private  profit  where  one 
might  have  been  saved  from  generous  motives. 

The  first  carrier  who  exacted  a  fare  for  carrying  a  passenger 
over  a  public  highway,  where,  so  far  as  travelers  had  previously 
been  carried  at  all,  they  had  been  carried  gratuitously,  was  as 
truly  a  usurper  and  monopohst  as  the  first  man  who  fenced  land 
jireviously  held  in  common.  But  when  his  demand  was  sus- 
tained, the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  made  its  first 
step  toward  the  modem  railway  system.  The  fii-st  man  who  took 
his  neighbor  by  the  collar  and  led  him  before  a  magistrate,  be- 
cause he  did  not  fulfill  a  promise,  was  doubtless  denounced  by 
the  promiser  as  a  usurper.  But  when  the  court  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion and  sanctioned  the  act  there  was  a  beginning  of  commercial 
law  and  of  commercial  honor. 

54.  Title,  the  Source  of  Exchange,  and  of  Division  of 
Ijabor. — The  principle  in  human  nature,  which  compels  the 
creation  of  the  monopoly  known  as  The  State,  istlie  same  as  that 
which  compels  private  title  to  land  and  to  all  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty, viz.,  thatwhatever,  to  use  ahomely  phrase,  is  every  body's 
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business  is  nobody's  business.  To  have  the  work  in  any  deiiart- 
ment  of  effort  well  done,  tliose  who  do  it  must  have  a  i-ewai^d 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  their  work  to  society,  and  a  train  ing 
and  capacity  adapted  to  tlie  particular  kind  of  work.  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward,  what  Herbert  Spencer  and 
the  sociologists  have  called  tiie  specialization  of  functions,  and 
what  Adam  Smith  and  the  economists  have  styled  the  Division 
of  Labor.  As  men  can  only  make  good  watches  who  ai-e  profi- 
cient in  the"artand  mysf«ry"  of  watelimaking,  so  skill  in 
framing  aaid  administering  the  laws  and  economies  of  a  nation 
can  only  be  attained  by  men  skilled  in  tlie  knowledge  of  those 
laws  and  economies.  It  would  be  as  great  a  waste  of  time  and 
diversion  of  effort,  on  tlie  jiart  of  most  fai-mera,  miners  or  fisher- 
men, for  them  to  devote  the  degree  of  study  and  mvestigation  to 
laws  and  economics  whicii  wouJd  be  essential  to  make  them  very 
poor  judges,  lawyers,  or  legislators,  as  it  would  be  on  the  part  of 
a  legislator  to  attempt  to  become  an  expert  flslierman.  But  the 
power  to  administer  government,  wisely  and  well,  is  not  wholly 
an  affair  of  accomplishments,  or  which  can  be  learned  in  schools. 
Even  if  it  were,  the  power  and  address  essential  to  get  office  under 
any  system  of  government,  ai-e  qualities  without  wliich  the  ability 
to  govern,  when  in  office,  would  be  of  no  value.  These  powers  to 
get  ofiice  often  arise  in  the  most  fortuitous  and  accidental  way, 
out  of  qualities  of  character  which  are  by  no  means  identical 
with  those  which  would  insure  a  propel'  performance  of  the 
duties  of  office.  Hence,  while  tlie  state  theoretically  assumes  that 
its  oiiicers  are  selected  for  their  higher  skill  in  administering  offi- 
cial duties,  they  ai-e  in  fact  often  selected  through  their  higher 
skill  in  manipulating  the  machinery  of  selection,  a  species  of  skill 
which,  in  certain  instances,  may  even  unQt  them  for  a  wise  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  office,  as  where  tlie  machinery  of  selec- 
tion may  be  influenced  by  bribery  and  the  duties  of  tlie  office 
may  be  to  punish  bribery  and  the  like ;  still,  in  a  crude  way,  the 
state  is  a  meclianism  for  vestiuginafew  specializodandskiUed 
persons,  the  business  of  making  and  administering  the  laws,  and 
it  works  by  making  the  emoluments  and  honors  of  office  so  profit- 
able that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  private  interest  to  make  a  profes- 
sion and  business  of  attending  to  matters  of  public  interest.  In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  the  state  is  useful,  it  becomes  so  by  the  fact 
that  it  usurps,  appropriates,  and  seizes,  or  society  tacitly  grants  to 
it  a  monopoly,  of  judging  concerning  jural,  economic  and  social 
qnestions,orofthefunctionsofmaking,  executing,  and  construing 
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the  laws.  Govei-iunent  is  a  monopoly  of  the  power  of  decreeing 
and  executing  justice.  Historically,  the  monopoly  of  power  comes 
first,  and  the  desire  to  do  justice,  later.  Government,  in  ite  bar- 
barous beginnings  combines  the  maximum  of  force  with  the 
mininmni  of  equity.  TheoreticaUy,  but  for  government,  all  men 
would  have  an  equal  say  as  to  what  is  right.  Practically,  very 
few  men  would  think  of  right,  as  power  would  be  tlie  only  thing 
desii-ed.  So,  before  private  property  in  land  is  established,  all 
men  have  nominally  an  equal  right  to  the  use  and  product  of  all 
land.  But  the  right  of  all,  to  use  for  hunting,  precludes  the  right 
of  any,  to  use  for  farming  and  gardening,  and  so  pre- 
vents each  man  from  producing  as  much  as  he  immediately 
wants,  thus  chaining  all  down  to  the  severest  penury.  Private 
proi>erty  in  laud  steps  in,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  each  to  pro- 
duce what  others  want,  by  enabling  him  through  his  private 
title  to  that  which  he  produces,  and  through  the  better  mode 
of  tillage  which  comes  only  with  exclusive  title  to  the  soil,  to  buy 
what  another  has  produced.  Thus  private  property  in  land  is 
essential  to  exchange,  because  that  which  all  own  no  one  can 
sell,  and  land  owned  by  all  does  not  admit  of  those  permanent 
crops,  orchards,  improvements,  etc.,  which  extend  over  years. 
Under  a  state  ownei-ship,  or  tribal  ownership  of  hind,  Uiere  must 
necessarily  be  a  state,  or  tribal  title,  to  all  its  products,  and  to 
the  labor  itself  which  produces  the  products,  and  hence  a  right 
in  each  to  enjoy  them,  but  in  none  to  exchange  them.  What- 
ever each  gets  he  must  get  by  allotment.  Hence  the  monopoly 
of  the  land,  by  giving  to  individuals  a  private  title,  is  essential 
to  each  individual  having  a  title  to  his  own  labor,  and  to  that 
wide  diffusion  of  a  great  diversity  of  products  which  is  brought 
about  through  exchange,  commerce,  trade,  buying  and  selling. 
While  the  monopoly  seems  to  build  up  the  individual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  it  i«ally  is  the  first  step  in  fi-eeing  the  indi- 
vidual to  serve  himself  and  inciting  him  to  serve  the  public,  by 
malting  it  a  source  of  profit  and  iK>wep  to  him,  to  produce  on 
lib  land  a  vast  excess  of  commodities  of  which  he  has  no  need, 
because  he  knows  that  those  commoilities,  being  liis  own,  can 
be  freely  exchanged  for  those  he  needs,  thus  in  the  end  se- 
curing to  him  a  tar  greater  variety  and  diversity  of  commodi- 
ties for  consumption,  than  he  could  in  person  produce.  Whatever 
advantages  to  society  grow  out  of  commerce  in  comm.odities  and 
division  of  labor  are  indirectly  due  to  that  private  title  in  com- 
modities, without  which  no  such  facts  as  commerce,  or  division 
of  labor  exist. 
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Private  title  in  commodiiyes  is  inseparable  from  private  title  in 
the  instruments  by  which  commodities  are  produced,  *.  e.,  the 
land,  labor,  and  other  means  of  their  production.  If  the  latter  are 
owned  in  common  by  all,  the  former  must  be  allotted  so  that  each 
shall  g:et  a  share  proportionate  either  to  his  needs,  his"  desert,  or 
his  importunity  and  troublesomeness.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
done  m  all  socialistic  and  tribal  stages  of  growth.  But  in  this 
condition  of  things  the  collective  state,  or  its  chief,  is  the  only  ex- 
changer, and  it  can  only  exchange  with  somebody  outside  its 
frontiers.  Members  of  a  state, which  provides  for  all  its  membera 
out  of  a  public  crib,  have  no  motive  to  exchange  and  no  private 
title  to  commodities.  A  social,  tribal,  or  communal  ownership  in 
land,  by  involving  logically  a  like  ownership  of  labor,  goods,  and 
products,  perpetuates  poverty,  slavery,  and  indolence,  by  paralyz- 
ing comnierce. 

55.  Titles  Becoming  Private.— The  first  essential  con- 
dition to  commerce  and  division  of  labor  being  private  ownership 
of  land  and  goods,  it  follows  that  the  growtii  of  a  country  in 
wealth,  production,  and  civilization  will  depend  largely  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  asserts  this  principle  of  private  ownership,  i.e., 
the  promptness  with  which  it  converts  its  lands  from  tribal,  com- 
munal, or  national  to  individual  ownership.* 


•  It  seems 

to  have  been 

a  notion  generally  e 

intertalned  in  the  ancient  world  that 

every  citizen 

liouia  be  a  landholder 

;  and  that  tliB  territory  of  a  state,  eo 

far  aa  it  was 

not  left  miinclc 

IS  among  the  ci 

tizens.    Suchadlslri 

been  acted  a 

;nized  principle  from 

the  earliest  period  to  which  eiislini- 

historical  records  eitend.  (Encyclop.  Brit.— Art  Agrarian  Laws.)  Hence  the  diiision 
at  Canaan  into  private  allotments  to  every  Hebrew  (Numb,  sulil.  M),  naming  every 
allottce(Numb.  xiiiv.  18).  Theyearof  jubilee  did  not  return  Uieee  lands  lUufl  privately 
allotted  into  liodgi  podgs  or  communal  ownarship,  but  only  restored  them  from 
granteee  and  mortgagees  to  their  origiDal  owners  or  their  heirs  (Numb.  siv.  10).  In  tlie 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  in  the  GrBcian  colonies  a  similar  system  of  division 
prevailed  (Thncyd.,  y.  4 ;  Herod.,  iv.  189).  Lyonrgus  Is  represented  by  Plutarch 
(Lycur.)  as  redividlng  the  whole  territory  of  Laconla  into  89,000  parcals,  of  which  B,000 
were  assigned  in  equal  lots  to  as  many  Spartan  fanilllte.  and  30,000  also  in  equal  lota  to 
their  free  subjects  (i*.).  Eat  this  equal  division  of  land  botw.;en  private  owners  did  not 
imply  among  the  Greeks  that  the  eqnality  of  ownership  should  be  forcibly  maintained. 
The  enactments  among  the  Romans  for  dividing  the  public  domain  {ager  pubUmi) 
among  private  holders  werBcalledAgrarianlaws.  For  a  long  time  they  were  misun- 
derstood to  mean  enactments  for  prohibiting  Roman  citizens  from  owning  lands  above 
a  flscd  amount,  and  as  aathorizli^  the  division  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  estates 
of  private  iadividnals  when  thsss  eiceeded  the  prescribed  limit,  thus  legalizing  a  eya- 
tem  of  plunder  which  would  liave  been  siibvereive  of  all  social  order.  No  such  laws 
were  enacted  in  Kome  or  any  other  state.  The  Agrarian  laws  merely  provided  that 
where  citizens  had  appropriated  mora  ot  the  public  domain  than  they  were  by  law  al. 
Ipwed  to  do  they  shonld  be  reqoifed  to  restore,  but  had  no  telatioa  to  lands  acquired  by 
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The  distribution  of  the  land  of  the  United  States,  fi-om  tlie  form 
of  communal  ownership  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  in  which  it  was  fti«t  feebly  attempted  to  be  held  by 
the  settlers  at  New  Haven,  Jamestown,  and  Plymouth,  into  pri- 
vate ownership,  was  a  substitution  of  self-interest  in  lieu  of  social 
interest  as  the  motive  to  industry.  The  intrusting  to  private 
railway  corporations,  of  the  business  of  giving  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  mai'kets,  came  to  be  a  means  of  effecting  a  most  important 
public  function  entirely  at  private  risk  as  to  loss,  and  at  private 
cost  as  to  capital.  The  evolution  of  the  land  system  and  the  rwl- 
way  system  of  the  United  States  were  thus  the  concurrent  work- 
ing of  the  principle  that  private  title,  or  the  profits  of  monopoly, 
form  a  far  stronger  inducement  than  public  spirit,  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  inventive  force,  and  of  capital,  in  ways  that  are  socialistic 
in  their  results.  Nothing  serves  society  at  large  more  usefully 
than  steamers,  rfulways,  printing  presses,  telegraph  facilities, 
power  looms,  spinning  jennies,  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber, 
photography  and  the  like.  But  to  perfect  each  of  these  in  the 
bi'eadth  of  its  social  use,  /.  e.,  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
might  enjoy  its  use,  some  new  form  of  agression  on  private 
right  was  invented  and  sanctioned  by  law  and  some  new  mode 
of  private  title  was  created.  For  railways,  their  projectors  were 
allowed  to  take  lands  for  a  way  over  which  they  alone  could 
draw  their  carriages.  Previous  ways  had  been  open  to  the  car- 
riages of  all.  For  the  highest  utility  of  printing  presses  men 
were  denied  the  right  to  manufacture  copies,  indefinitely,  of  any 
book  they  might  possess.    For,  whenallbooks  were  written,  every 

pnrcl.aae.  or  otUerwiae  lHan  by  fencing  In,  Hnlawlnllr,  portions  ot  tho  pnlilio  domain. 
(Encjclop ,  Btie.— Art.  Agrarion  Laws.)  This  was  demonB;ratad  by  Prof.  Heyna  of  Gol- 
tingeo  tn  liM,  bj  Heeren  and  Hesewiecb  and  by  Niehahr  (16.). 

In  ila  article  on  commons  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica  BBya :  "  It  ia  ft  well-icnown 
result  o(  the  application  of  mebiataricalmetbod  tolawsandlnstitntions  that  it  hJi9 
reversed  many  of  onr  leading  conceptlona  of  tbe  natural  or  original  tonus  ot  property. 
That  the  primitive  form  of  property  In  land  wasnol  severalty  but  commonalty,  Uiat 
Und  was  held  not  by  indlvidualB  but  by  commonltles,  and  that  individual  ownership 
mas  slowly  evolved  ont  ot  communal  ownership,  are  propositions  ae  nearly  as  possible 
tbe  opposite  of  onr  a  prloti  ideas  on  the  snbject.  The  eslatence  of  rigbta  of  common 
Is  one  of  the  traces  of  the  ancient  system  still  remaining  in  our  law,  but  Its  real  siEnifi- 
cance  was  for  a  long  time  obscured  by  the  feudal  theories  on  which  the  law  of  real 
property  is  based.  Amoim  the  English,  as  amongotber  Teutonic  nationa,  the  system  of 
landholdingby  village  communities  prevailed.  .  .    The  increase^of  the  population  Mid 

thegrowlugneed  for        " -       -- 

tbe  public  also  tbati 
Down  to  the  year  18 
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scribe  was  free  to  copy  any  book.  With  printing  came  tlie  new 
form  of  monopoly  known  as  copyright.  And  this  monopoly,  in 
the  profit  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  book,  effects  a  far  greater 
umltiplication  of  copies  than  would  be  effected  without  it. 

Land  being  the  primary  implement,  agent,  and  condition  of  all 
production  of  commodities,  the  first  economic  requisit*  to  the 
rapid  and  cheap  production  of  them  all,  is  that  title  to  laud  shall 
be  easily  obtainable,  and  when  obtained,  shall  be  easily  defended. 
When,  to  these,  are  added  ready  acc^s  to  the  consumers  of  land 
products,  and  a  free  influx  of  all  the  industries  which  can  use  the 
land  most  productively  for  mankind,  all  the  conditions  of  growth 
in  wealth  are  assured.  The  monopoly  of  land  by  great  families 
in  England  causes  the  government  there  to  be  aristocratic.  The 
early  diffusion  of  land  in  America  caused  the  republic. 

56.  The  American.  Iiand  System. — A  few  colonists  came 
to  America  for  opinion's  sake,  and  a  few  for  crime.  The  great 
mass  came  hither  for  profit,  to  better  their  pecuniary  condition. 
Had  the  governments,  which  first  obtained  footing  in  America, 
limited  the  land  system  by  making  large  grants  to  a  few  propri- 
etaries, and  exacting  that  these  should  grant  only  leases  to  ten- 
ants ;  and  had  they,  without  jealousy,  created  the  large  proprietors 
into  a  peerage,  with  like  powers  to  that  of  England,  including 
seats  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  while  the  colonial  delegates 
should  have  like  seats  in  the  Commons,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  might  not  have  continued  to  this  day  to 
be  one  empire.  A  difference  in  the  allotment  of  land  left  the 
colonies  without  the  materials  for  representation  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  creation  of  colonial  legislatures  provided  them  with 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Commons.  Hence  the  colonies 
fell  away  from  Great  Britain,  because  not  allowed  a  represen- 
tation they  had  never  desired.  During  the  colonial  period  the 
increase  in  population  in  the  territory  of  wliat  are  now  the 
United  States  was  slow.  The  entire  jxipulation  in  1680,  sixty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  and  seventy-three  years 
aft«r  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  was  only  80,000  ;  in  1701  it  had 
grown  to  260,000  ;  in  1753  to  1,051,000  ;  in  1775  an  official  esti- 
mate made  it  2,383,000;  and  in  the  first  census  of  1790  it  was  as 
follows  : 

Virginia 747,610  Connecticut 237,946 

Massachu.setts 475,327  New  Jersey 184,139 

Pennsylvania 434,373  New  Hampsliire 141,885 

North  Carolina 393,951  Georgia 82,548 
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New  York 340,120  Rhode  Island 68,835 

Maryland 319,738  DelawaM 59,094 

South  Carolina  ....  349,073 

During  the  first  teu  years  of  indepeiidenco  immigrants  came  to 
the  number  of  only  4,000  yearly,  and  in  1794,  the  year  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  6,000. 

The  cession  of  large  portions  of  land  to  private  aristocratic  pro- 
prietors, and  the  restrictions  forbidding  the  colonists  to  manufac- 
ture machinery,  cloths,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  contributed,  with  the 
insecurity  attending  pioneer  life  among  savages,  to  check  immi- 
gration. Some  of  the  private  proprietors,  including  at  least  those 
in  New  York,  intended  to  follow  the  English  or  feudal  precedent 
of  renting  their  lands  to  tenants,  retaining  forever  the  fee.  Such 
a  system,  logically  carried  out,  would  have  resulted  iu  a  landed 
nobility  and  House  of  Lords  like  those  of  Great  Britain. 

With  the  establishment  of  national  independence  ia  1783,*  the 
legal  theory  became,  in  the  United  States,  that  all  titles  to  land 
are  derived  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  in  En- 
gland it  had'  been  that  all  lands  are  held  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately of  the  king.  Within  the  original  States,  only  the  lands 
remaining  unappropriated,  and  those  belonging  to  Tory  owners, 
and  passing  by  forfeiture  to  the  government,  ever  actually  vested 
in  the  United  States.  By  the  acquisition  of  th.e  Northwest  Terri- 
tory and  Louisiana  it  devolved  on  the  government  to  become  the 
distributor,  to  private  owners,  of  an  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  lai^e  as  China,  and  half  as  large  as  Europe.  The  present 
totalareaoftheUnitedStalBS,  including  Alaska,  is  3,603,884  En- 
glish square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  lakes  and  other  waters,  while 
that  of  Europe  is  3,838,338  square  miles. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States  was  that  of  giving  the 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  at  a  pric«  per  acre  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  survey  and  of  the  land  department,  surveying  the 
lands  on  lines  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  so  that  the  exact  location  of  ail  lands  for  transfer,  occu- 
pancy, or  search  of  title  could  be  expressed  by  a  brief  formula. 
This  was  done  by  running  a  meridian  line  north  and  south 
through  some  arbitrary  point  selected  for  convenience,  then  a 
base  line  east  and  west  through  the  same  point.  One  point  of  this 
kind  exists  in  Ohio,  and  the  meridian  line  which  runs  through  it 
is  called  the  first  princii)al  meridian,  or  in  the  language  of  con- 

•  Suprems  Ct.,  Johnsoo  ua,  MoInaBh,  8  Wheat,  5J3  J  3  Op,  AH.  Gen.  888. 
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veyancing  1st  P.  M.  The  second  principal  meridian  line  is  in  In- 
diana ;  the  third  makes  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  base  line 
at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  the  fourth  in  Western  Iowa,  et«.  Lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  meiidian  line  at  intervals  of  six  miles, 
■whether  eastward  or  westward,  are  called  ranges,  those  to  the 
eastward  being  range  1,  2,  3,  etc. ,  east,  and  those  to  tlie  west- 
ward, range  1,  8,  3,  etc.,  west  of  the  meridian.  Linos  drawn  par- 
allel witb  the  base  line,  whether  to  the  northward  or  southward 
of  it,  become  township  lines,  since  the  intersection  of  each  with 
the  meridian  linos  marks  a  plot  six  miles  square,  which  is  the 
township  of  the  land  surveyors.  In  fact,  also,  the  organization  of 
the  people  into  townships  usually  follows  these  lines.  The 
location  of  the  township,  east  or  west  of  the  meridian,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  range  number,  and  its  location  north  or  south  of  the 
base  line  by  the  township  number.  Thus  T.  38,  N.  R.  14  E.  of  3 
P.  M.  in  Cook  County,  111.,  designates  a  township,  being  the 
38th  to  the  northward  of  the  base  line,  in  the  range  (of  town- 
ships) which  are  on  the  meridian  line  the  14th  eastward  from  the 
3d  principal  meridian.  Each  township  is  dividecl  by  similar 
parallel  lin^  into  36  sections. 

The  sections  are  numbered  as  follows  : 


6 

5 

4 

8 

3 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

34 

30 

29 

38 

37 

2U 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

The  sections  proceed  by  halving  and  quartering,  or  otherwise, 
until  the  definite  lot,  however  small,  is  reached.  Property  worth 
millions  may  be  thus  described  as  lot  44  and  Ni  of  lot  43,  in 
block  2,  Lockwood's  subdivision  of  south  half  of  W.  i  of  N.  E.  i 
of  N.  W.  i  of  section  3,  T.  38  N.  E,  14  E.  of  3  P.  M.  The  start- 
ing point  of  this  description  is  at  Vandalia,  yet  the  land  which 
it  accurately  describes  is  near  Cliicago. 

The  simplicity  and  celerity  witb  which  conveyances  can  be 
executed  and  recorded,  and  titles  searched,  and  certified,  is  also  an 
element  in  bringing  about  the  easy  transferability  of  laud-     The 
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several  States,  at  an  early  date,  adopted  the  system  of  recording  in- 
sti-uments  affecting  real  property,  and  provided  that  subsequently 
executed  instruments,  conveying  interests  in  lands  to  purchasers 
for  value,  in  good  faith,  and  without  notice,  to  them,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  prior,  unrecorded,  conveyance,  will  have  precedence 
of  the  prior,  unrecorded,  conveyance.  Tliis  enables  a  purchaser  of 
land,  generally,  to  leam  by  a  search  in  one  or  two  otfices  whether 
his  title  is  vilid.  Judgments  of  the  federal  courts  become  liens, 
within  the  district  of  their  jurisdiction,  without  record  in  auy  State 
office.  The  facts  of  heirship,  deaths,  and  marriages  must  also  be 
traced  outside  the  record.  These  provisions  were  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  English  system,  which  lacked  the  provision 
making  conveyances,  in  good  faith,  valid  in  the  order  of  priority 
of  record.  Hence,  in  England,  search  was  necessary  in  evei-y 
place  where  an  instrument  affecting  title  might  happen  to  be.  In 
some  cases,  of  property  of  considerable  value,  the  legal  charges, 
for  making  the  transfer  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
the  title,  exceeded  the  whole  pui-chase  money  paid  for  the  land. 
Since  the  system  of  registration  of  deeds  was  perfected  in  America 
astill  more  perfect  system,  known  as  the  Registration  of  Titles, 
has  grown  up  and  is  practiced  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia, 
and,  it  is  said,  in  several  smaller  states  of  Europe.  This  consists 
in  vesting  the  recording  officer  with  power  to  make  the  title  per- 
fect in  the  grantee  by  simply  recording  the  conveyance  to  him, 
as  the  title  to  a  note  is  good,  in  the  hands  of  a  bo^ia  Me  endorsee 
for  value,  even  though  there  may  have  been  a  fraud  or  theft  in 
the  previous  course  of  transfer.  Such  a  system  makes  land  as 
negotiable  as  commercial  paper. 

The  Register  is  i-equired  to  use  care  in  recording  the  instru- 
ment, both  in  searching  the  previous  conveyances  to  accertain  in 
whom  the  present  title  is,  and  in  properly  identifying  any  new 
grantor  as  being  the  same  person  as  the  last  grantee.  An  insur- 
ance fund  is  also  provided,  by  requiring  that  a  small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land,  should  be  paid  as  a 
transfer  and  recording  fee,  and  out  of  the  fees  thus  received 
a  reserve  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  any  owner  who 
may  lose  his  title  by  this  system.  Very  few  losses,  in  all  not 
exceeding  *8, 000,  have  been  paid  out  of  tliis  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  £158,000,  and  in  three  of  the  oldest  colonies, 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  the  fund  is  still 
intact. 
The  United  States  have  not  thus  far  limited  the  quantity  of 
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land  a  single  purchaser  could  monopolize,  nor  proliibited  the  free 
purchase  of  lands  by  citizens  of  foreign  countries.  Such,  how- 
ever, ia  the  objection  felt  in  many  quarters  to  the  extensive 
purchase  of  lands  by  foreign  capitalists,  whicli  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  been  made,  that  legislation  to  prevent  it  in  future 
is  probable. 

During  thei-eign  of  GJeorge  II.,  the  British  Parliament  pi-ovided 
that  the  writ  of  execution  for  debt,  to  be  issued  in  the  Colo- 
nial Courts  of  America,  should  call  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  debtor  as  well  as  his  goods.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  land-holding  debtor  might  be  dissolute,  insolvent,  and  bank- 
rupt, but  no  creditor  could,  or  can  to-day,  obtain  auy  writ  of 
execution  which  will  sell  the  debtor's  land.  Hence,  there,  "once 
alandlord  always  a  landlord."  If  he  bets  away  his  fortune  at  the 
races,  the  return  of  his  qual^;erly  rent  days  will  soon  i-eatore  the 
means  to  bet  again.  In  America,  however,  the  lai^est  landed 
estate  is  dissipated  by  the  firet  spendthrift  who  comes  into 
its  possession,  provided  he  become  a  bankrupt. 

In  England,  also,  the  law  of  primogeniture  (preference  for  the 
oldest  son)  required  the  estate  to  descend  to  the  eldest  son  only, 
unless  it  was  otherwise  disposed  of  by  wiU.  The  law  of  entail 
also  permitted  the  land  to  be  so  given  by  deed  or  will  that  only 
a  life  estate  should  at  any  time  inhere  in  its  present  owner,  the 
inheritable  fee  beingtat  all  times  in  the  heirs  in  perpetuity.  These 
two  laws  tended  still  further  to  tie  up  the  trade  in  land  in 
England.  In  America,  in  all  the  colonies,  or  as  soon  as  they 
becameStates,  it  was  provided  that  all  land  should  descend  at 
death  equally  to  all  children,  and  wills  ordeeds  which  tied  up  the 
title  by  entail,  so  as  to  render  them  untransferable  for  more  than 
the  lives  of  one,  two,  or  three  persons  were  made  void. 

Throughout  America,  also,  State,  county,  town,  and  school 
taxes  rest  directly  on  land,  as  a  rule.  If  not  paid,  the  title  to  the 
land  is  sold  for  the  tax.  In  this  respect  the  so-called  land  tax  in 
England,  which  is  only  in  law  a  tax  on  the  occupant,  though 
called  a  land  tax,  does  not  resemble  the  American  taxes  on  land. 
Indefaultof  payment  of  the  English  land  tax  the  writ  for  tlieir 
collection  is  powerless  to  sell  the  land.  It  authorizes  only  a 
distramt  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  occupant.  It  is  a  tax 
on  occupation,  not  on  ownership. 

In  America,  land  ia  everywhere  saleable  for  both  taxes  and 
debts. 

Bounty  laws  were,  from  time  to  time,  passed,  donating  certain 
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qiiantities  of  land,  usually  160  acres  or  80  acres,  to  persons  who 
had  served  as  soldiers  or  sailors  in  either  of  the  wars  of  1776-'83, 
of  181S-'15,  of  184?  to  1848  with  Mexico,  or  of  1861-'5  with  the 
seceding  States.  Public  lands  were  also  donated  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  section  No.  16  in  every  township  was 
donated  to  the  support  of  schools. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  also,  lands  proportionate  in  quantity  to 
the  represeatation  each  State  had  in  Congrress  were  donated  to  it 
for  the  endowment  of  an  agricultural  college. 

By  all  these  causes,  land  was  forced  upon  the  market  in  quan- 
tities so  that  each  man  could  get  his  40,  80,  160  acres,  half  section 
or  section  of  land  at  near  the  government  price,  $1.35  an  acre, 
until  the  inilux  of  "  settlers  "  gave  it  a  higher  value.  The  first 
settlers,  so  far  from  fearing  "monopolists,"  were  ghid  to  have 
either  resident  or  non-resident  capitalists  buy  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, as  it  tended  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land,  and  gave  them 
a  class  of  taxpayers  on  whom  they  could  freely  levy  for  cost  of 
schools,  court-houses,  bridges,  roads,  and  local  improvements. 
In  some  of  the  Western  and  newer  States,  local  taxation,  m  the 
hands  of  resident  voters,  tended  to  throw  as  much  of  the  burden 
of  taxes  as  possible  on  non-resident  owners  of  lands.  The  profits 
of  land-owning  were  thus  kept  down  to  the  minimum,  and  tlie 
inducement  to  monopolize  land  was  small.  It  hardly  became 
matter  of  complaint  until  about  the  year  1870. 

57.  Effect  of  Free  Land  on  Immigration.— Freedom 
of  individual  conduct  and  belief,  equality  in  political  rights,  and 
abundant  supplies  of  cheap  land,  supplied  the  chief  inducements 
to  immigration  from  Europe  down  to  1851.  Since  then  the  gold 
and  silver  mines,  the  rapid  progress  of  railroad  building,  and  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  under  the  stimulus  supplied  by  an 
abundant  currency  and  a  partial  protection  of  American 
producers  t^aiust  the  importation  of  competing  goods,  have 
lai^ly  increased  the  inducements  to  immigration  previously 
existing.*  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  so  evenly  from  33  to  35 
per  cent,  in  each  decade  that,  as  early  as  1830  statisticians  began 
to  compute  accurately  the  future  rate  of  increase  of  the 
EepubUc,  Dr.  Carey,  in  1835,  placed  the  population  in  1880  at 
60,000,000,  which  has  been  verifled.  Similar  estimates  show  a 
population  in  1930  of  191,000,000.     This  future  rate  of  increase 
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of  American  population,  if  no  great  wars  intervene,  is  one  of  the 
most  demonstrable  theorems  in  social  science. 

Since  1819  a  careful  register  of  immigration  has  been  kept,  the 
result  of  which  appears  in  the  table  contained  in  the  note. 

By  comparison  of  this  table  of  immigration  with  the  facte  set 
forth  in  the  chapter  on  "  Commercial  Crises,"  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  movement  of  population  into  the  country,  while  somewhat 
affected  by  the  Irish  famine  in  1846-9,  was  most  rapid  in  the  years 
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of  money  inflation,  and  of  great  activity  of  tlie  societary  move- 
ment, whether  induced  by  protection,  war,  or  increased  production 
of  gold  and  silver.  While  the  magnitude  of  the  immigration 
maintains  a  general  increase  in  subsequent  years  over  earlier,  it 
more  than  doubles  between  1836  and  1838,  a  period  of  protection ; 
doubles  ag^n  in  1833— over  1831— drops  slightly  in  1833  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  Compromise  Tariff ;  rLses  slightly  in  18S4,  but  di-ops 
sharply  in  1835;  attains  a  gi-eat  height  in  1836  and  '37,  and  again 
in  1842,  but  dro^^  one-half  in  1843;  resumes  its  upward  coui«ein 
1846;  is  heaviest  in  the  periods  of  the  Irish  famine  (1846-9),  the 
revolutions  in  Europe,  1848,  and  the  California  gold  supply,  1849 
to  1854;  but  in  1854,  in  the  midst  of  this  gold  supply,  it  drops 
one-half,  tliei-eby  showing  that  the  condition  of  industries  in  the 
United  States  was  then  very  bad.  In  fact,  from  the  winter  of 
1853-4  to  the  bank  crisis  of  1857  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  had  been  in  a  low,  typhoid  condition,  owing  to 
the  causes  named  in  ourchapter  on  "Crises."  From  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1854  the  immigration  declined,  under  the  policy  of 
the  almost  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  from  437,833  in 
lfi54  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  that  number  Ln  1858-9. 
It  sank  still  lower  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  but 
in  the  second  two  years  it  nearly  resumed  its  former  rate,  but  did 
n  t  pass  the  rate  of  1854  again  until  1872  and  1873    which  were 
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It  is  estimated  that  between  the  years  1820  and  1876  the  immi- 
grants arriving  were,  as  to  nationality  and  race,  as  follows:— 

English  and  Irish 4,627,893 

Germans 8,889,235 

Swiss       77,299 

Austrians 49,793 

Swedes  and  Norwegians 363,994 

Danes  and  Icelanders 41,417 

French 300,259 

Italian 56,874 

Spaniai-ds  and  Portuguese 34,717 

Belgians 21,498 

Dutch 42,401 

From  Canada  and  British  America    ....        469,450 

West  Indies 59,569 

Chinese 196,891 

Japanese 337 

OiBcers  inchargeof  the  immigrants  estimate  the  money  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  the  immigrants  for  the  ten  years,  18S0- 
1860,  at  £83,333,333.  Prior  to  1860  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
was  in  favor  of  immigration,  and  every  immigrant  was  valued, 
though  he  brought  only  his  muscular  strength,  as  an  accession. 
Since  1865  a  sentiment  has  arisen  in  favor  of  an  assorted  immi- 
gration, to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese,  paui>ers,  bound  laborers, 
gypsies,  persons  bringing  disease,  and  criminals. 

68. — Wasting  the  Land. —The  opening  up  of  new  lands  in 
America,  and  the  denudation  of  timber,  has  been  done  in  a  way 
to  sacrifice  the  largest  future  interests  to  the  smallest  present  in- 
terests, which  is  the  essence  of  waste.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough, 
Chief  of  Forestry  at  Washington,  estimates  that  in  1870  our  entire 
area  of  remsoning  wood  lands  of  every  kind  was  380,000,000  acres, 
that  we  were  stripping  the  wood  from  15,000,000  acres  yearly, 
and  were  planting  less  than  10,000  acres.  If  these  dates  were  cor- 
rect there  has  been  a  subsequent  reduction  of  160,000,000  acres, 
leaving  320,000,000  acres  standing,  or  enough  to  last  twenty- 
two  years  longer.  It  is  also  estimated  officially  that  the 
mills  of  the  Northern  States,  if  they  could  be  planted  in 
the  South,  would  saw  up  every  standing  pine  in  Florida  or 
Alabama  in  twelve  months,  and  would  require  but  six  months 
more  for  that  of  Gieorgia  or  either  of  the  CaroUnas.  Three 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  per  year  are  being  cut,  of  a 
crop  which  nobody  is  planting,    not  because  it  is  not  one  of 
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the  most  profitable  of  crops,  but  because  no  private  individual  can 
afford  to  plant  an  agricultural  crop  whicli  be  must  wait  twenty- 
flve  years  to  reap.  It  is  estimated  tbat  our  whit*  pine  and 
spruce  supply  may  not  last  a  decade.  Yet  it  is  matter  of  easy 
computation  that  in  thirty  or  forty  years  land  in  most  parts  of  the 
■UnitedStat«s,.if  left  to  grow  up  to  timber,  would,  witliout  labor; 
produce  a  crop  tlie  value  of  which  on  the  stump,  if  spread  over 
the  period,  would  divide  to  each  year  about  as  lai'ge  a  i-etura  an 
can  ordinarily  be  got  out  of  the  land  by  labor. 

All  this  points  to  substitution  of  brick,  iron,  straw  pulp,  and 
similar  materials  at  an  early  date,  for  wood.  Forestry  asso- 
ciations for  planting  trees  have  been  formed  in  Ohio  and  elsewiiei'e, 
but  no  effective  check  on  the  timber  waat«  has  yet  been  devised. 

Tlie  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests,  of  the  Appallachian  chain 
and  Adirondacks,  has  also  lessened  the  beauty  and  value  of  many 
American  streams,  by  causing  the  entire  waterflow  occasioned  by 
the  meltmg  of  the  winter  snows  to  pass  off  in  destructive  freshets 
or  floods  in  the  spring,  after  which  the  streams  are  nearly  dry. 
In  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  these  spring  floods  are  becoming  each 
year  more  destructive  of  life  and  property;  and  are  suggesting  as 
remedies  either  extended  plans  of  irrigation  by  canal,  which  will 
draw  off  these  extra  supplies  of  water,  or  systems  of  dams  along 
the  rivers  to  retain  it,  or  a  compulsory  restoration  of  the  forests. 

It  is  worthv  of  note  that  in  China  all  these  plans  have  been 
adopted.  The  fact  that  their  river  system  is  more  nearly  like 
ours,  than  that  of  any  otlier  country,  may  in  time  compel  our 
legislation  concerning  rivers  to  more  nearly  approach  theii-s. 

The  wasteful  deatraction  of  buffalo,  deer,  prairie  pheasants, 
and  other  game  on  our  Western  plains,  and  of  birds  of  evei-y  kind, 
and  especially  singing  birds  in  the  Western  States,  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  birds  for  ladies'  hats,  are  forms  of  waste  for 
whose  avoidance  legal  penalties  have  been  invoked. 

In  our  streams  and  lakes  the  artificial  propagation  of  flsh  has 
had  the  effect  to  partially  restore  the  original  supply. 

Marked  economic  effects  have  attended  the  buQding,  or  failing 
to  build,  important  highways  in  the  United  States,  of  whatever 
kind,  where  opportunity  and  need  existed.  The  early  topo- 
graphical enguieers  of  the  country,  including  especially  George 
Washington,  who  was  an  engineer  by  profession,  foresaw  that  at 
whatever  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  an  outlet  should  be  made  for 
the  products  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  a  great,  probably 
the  greatest,  Atlantic  seaport  would  arise.     Vii^ginia  was  at  this 
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time  fiir  in  advance  of  the  other  States,  and  especially  of  New 
York,  as  is  shown  by  a  call  made  by  the  General  Government 
upon  the  States  in  1781  for  money.  The  sura  to  be  raised  was 
£1,666,660,  and  it  was  divided  among  the  original  thirteen  States 
according  to  the  supposed  value  of  tlieir  cultivated  lands,  since  it 
was  to  be  collected,  by  each  State,  by  direct  tax  on  land.  The 
division  was  as  follows:— 


Virginia, 
Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Connecticut,  . 
New  Jersey,  . 
North  Carolina, 


£373,415  South  Carolina, 

272,395  New  York,      . 

833.498  Ehode  Island, 
194,583  NewHampshiri 

151.499  Delaware,       . 
147,078  Georgia, 
129,724 


il77,834 


43,142 
36,134 


Even  in  1810  the  city  of  New  York  had  a  population  of  96,377, 
while  Philadelphia  had  96,091,  Baltimore  having  46,555,  Boston 
33,250,  New  Orleans  17,213,  Cincinnati  2,540,  and  Brooklyn 
4,462  It  is  difHcult  even  at  this  day  to  perceive  tliat  Washing- 
ton's calculation,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would 
be  at  Norfolk,  might  not  hare  been  verified  by  eutficient  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Vii-ginia,  Washington  urged 
the  l^islature  of  Virginia  to  build  a  canal  connecting  tbe  Ohio 
River  and  the  James  or  Potomac,  so  as  to  place  the  outlet  at  Nor- 
folk. His  advice  was  not  heeded.  Subsequently  New  York, 
under  the  leadership  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  constructed  the  Erie 
Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  with  the  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany, then  a  stupendous  feat  of  State  enterprise  in  finance  and 
civil  engineering.  Until  that  canal  was  built  New  York  city  had 
little  more  than  the  trade  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  build- 
ing of  the  canal  made  New  York  the  Empire  State,  and  the  city 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union. 

5».  The  American  Railway  System  iu  ItstJuproduetive 
Infiiney.— American  railways  have  passed  through  the  several 
periods  (1)  of  infancy  and  feebleness,  demanding  State  aid  at 
every  step;  (2)  of  incipient  profits  and  precipitate  haste  on  the 
part  of  municipalities,  counties,  and  adjoining  owners  to  embark 
in  them  for  the  value  they  would  give  to  the  lands  adjoining;  (3) 
of  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  and  pooling  of  competing 
lines,  ending  finally  in  a  condition  of  stability,  profit,  and  secur- 
ity; (4)  of  severe  criticism  and  assault  on  the  part  of  shippers  of 
freight  as  to  the  discriminations  in  freights  and  fai'es  deemed 
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neoessary  by  the  railways;  (5)  of  enormous  railway  granta  in  aid 
of  transcontinental  routes  of  vast  future  importance ;  and,  finally, 
(6)  of  the  appointment  of  State  Boards  of  Railway  Comtnissionera 
and  tlie  recent  adoption  of  national  legation  whose  effects  are 
not  yet  matured. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  Eastern  States,  railroads  crept  feebly  into 
being  by  scattered  efloi-ts,  involving  much  individual  sacrifice. 

Some  town  and  county  aid  was  given,  or  loaned,  by  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  and  bonds.  Frequently  English  loans  were  ob- 
tained of  money  enough  to  buy  the  rails,  or  sales  of  the  u-on  rails 
were  made  by  English  rolling  mills  taking  stock  or  bonds  in  re- 
turn. In  a  rough  way  it  might  be  said  that  individual  enterprise 
bought  the  cai-s,  town  and  county  aid  furnished  the  right  of  way 
and  graded  the  roads,  and  English  mills  turned  out  rails  in  ex- 
change for  the  bonds. 

The  first  railroad  projectors  had  no  conception  of  the  length  of 
road  required,  and  concentration  of  traffic  essential,  to  make 
steam  r^lways  pay  a  profit.  Many  of  them  began  with  small 
capitals.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railway  began  (m  1831) 
with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  authorized  to  construct  a  road  from 
23d  Street  to  Harlem  Eiver,  about  five  miles. 

In  1836  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  perceiving  that  the  public 
works  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  were  attracting  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  much  of  the  tariff  from  the  West,  m 
which  Baltimore  had  formerly  participated,  began  to  project  a 
railroad  which  should  connect  that  city  with  the  Ohio,  m  lieu  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  had  been  found  to  be  a 
work  of  much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  high  elevations 
over  which  it  had  to  be  carried.  At  this  date  no  railroad,  either 
in  Europe  or  America,  had  been  constructed, for  the  general  con- 
veyance of  freight  and  passengers.  In  England  an  iron  tramway, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad,  had  been  constructed  for 
carrying  coal,  and  near  Boston  the  Granite  Branch  Railroad  for 
cari-ying  heavy  materials  to  tide-water.  It  was  much  mooted 
whether  in  case  railways  should  be  adopted,  horses  or  steam 
would  be  the  better  power.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  in  England  was,  however,  in  course  of  construction,  and 
2,000milesof  railway  were  projected.  _ 

The  first  railroad  cliarter,  issued  in  the  United  States,  was  issued 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ewlroad  Company,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Philip  E.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Balti- 
more, its  chief  projector.    The  State  of  Maryland  votetl  aid  to  tlie 
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amount  of  $500,000  in  1838  ;  work  was  begun  amidst  imposing 
ceremonies.  Congress  was  prevented  from  voting  aid  only  by 
tlie  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  of  Eoada  and  Canals 
■w^  also  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
whose  interests  conflicted  with  those  of  the  proposed  i-oatl.  On 
July  4th,  1839,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroltou,  whose  remarkable 
signature  adorns  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pi-esided  over 
the  ceremony  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  remarking  tliat  he  con- 
sidered the  act  second  in  importance,  in  his  Ufe,  only  to  the  signing 
of  that  Declamtion,  if,  indeed,  it  was  second  to  tliat.  In  the  en- 
suing October,  eleven  and  one-half  mUes  were  being  graded,  and 
one  and  one-half  were  i-eady  for  i-ails.  Horses  and  mules  were 
relied  on  for  drawing  the  fii-st  "  brigade  of  cars,"  the  word  ti-ain 
having  not  then  been  applied  to  this  new  use.  Four  brigades  of 
cars  each  day  were  run  between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  mills,  on 
July  5th,  1830.  Locomotive  engines  had  not  demonstrated  their 
capacity  fo  attain  a  higher  raf«  of  speed  than  six  miles  per  hour 
in  England,  until  their  use  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road 
in  the  same  year.  The  company  advertised  for  locomotives  in 
1831,  offering  rewards  of  $4,000  and  $3,500  respectively  for  first 
and  second  best,  and  in  response  to  these  bounties  three  engines 
were  placed  upon  its  track,  one  of  which  made  a  speed  of  thirty 
miles  per  hour. 

In  1832  the  further  building  of  the  road  was  arrested  by  a 
decision  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Cliesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  had  a  prior  and  exclusive  right  of  way  over  that 
portion  of  the  route  lying  between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  In  1833  this  difficulty  was  compromised,  by  the  company 
assuming  the  State's  obligation  for  3,500  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
canal  company,  when  the  canal  reached  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
company  were  the  first  to  insert  steel  springs  under  the  locomo- 
tive tenders  and  burden  cars,  thereby  saving  one-third  in  cost  of 
carriage  and  wear  and  tear.  In  1835  the  Washington  branch 
was  opened  and  carried  300  passengers  daily.  In  1835-6  tlie 
legislature  of  Maryland  subscribed  $3,000,000  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  road,  as  did  also  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  1838  surveys 
had  been  completed  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling;  the  cost  of 
the  road  was  estimated  for  the  whole  route  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  at  $9,500,000,  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  subscribed 
$1,058,430  toward  the  capital  stock,  being  two-flflhs  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of»so  much  of  the  route  as  lay  within  the  State.  In 
March,  1853,  tlie  road  was  opened  to  Wheeling  on  a  running 
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schedule  of  nineteen  hours,  and  had  cost  fl5,flOO,000,  or  about 

$40,000  per  mile. 
Tbe  MohawkandHudson  River  Kailroad  Company,  forming  the 

first  link  in  the  present  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  was 
constructed  to  run  from  Alhany  to  Schenectady  only,  seventeen 
miles,  and  partly  by  stationary  encines.  It  was  authorized  ui 
1826  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1831.  The  present  New  York  Cen- 
tral, without  its  Hudson  River  or  Harlem  branches,  comprises 
what  were  built  as  twelve  independent  roads.  Tlie  present  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Company  originated  in  a  project  foi-med  in 
1791  by  Gteneral  Henry  Enox,  who  with  his  associates  were  incor- 
porated in  1793,  with  power  to  make  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  project  languished  until  1835,  when 
Governor  Lincoln  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  called  atten- 
tion to  the  im.portance,  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  interior,  of  means  of  transpoi-tation  to  Boston. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  "railways"  might  be  substituted  for 
the  canal.  Dr.  Phelps,  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  had 
himself  worked  the  Quincy  railway  by  horse  power,  and  advo- 
cated the  new  railway  idea,  in  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  in  favor  of  its 
feasibility.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Koad,  the  first  built  in 
Massachusetts,  was  chartered  in  1831  and  completed  to  Westboro, 
thirty-four  and  one-half  miles,  in  1834,  with  a  ciipital  of 
11,000,000. 

In  March,  1833,  persons  who  were  directors  m  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Eoad  formed  the  Western  Railroad  Corporation,  to 
construct  a  connecting  road  from  Worcester  to  Springfield.  The 
legislatui-e  passed  almost  unanimously,  and  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor,  an  act  allowing  the  State  to  subscribe  for 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

Rival  proposals,  to  build  a  direct  road  from  Worcester  to  Hart- 
ford, were  defeated  in  the  legislature,  as  interfering  with  tiiis  road. 
In  1837  the  State  was  further  authorized  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  road,  or  $2, 100, 000. 
And  in  1839  the  State  credit  was  further  loaned  in  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  16,200,000.  The  object  of  the  Boston  capitalists  was 
to  secure  a  direct  line  from  Boston  to  Albany  by  connectuig  with 
the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Road,  in  behalf  of  which  the  city 
of  Albany  had  agreed  to  subscribe  $650,000.  Tliis  was  seven  years 
in  advance  of  the  New  York  connection.  The  extension  of  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  road  to  Albany  was  not  projected  until 
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1845.  Tiie  legal  limit  of  the  Harlem  Lad  been  in  Westchester 
County  at  the  Connecticut  State  line.  Opposition  to  the  Albany 
indorsement,  by  the  New  York  merchants,  ultimately  obliged  the 
Massachusetts  road  to  assume  the  iiuancial  responsibility  of  com- 
pleting its  extension  to  Albany. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Dehiware  and  liaritan  Canal  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1830,  also  with  a  capital  nominally  of  $1,000,000, 
but  was  autliorized  when  $35,000  of  capital  had  been  paid  in  to 
build  a  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  rivers-  In  the 
same  year  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Bailroad  and  Transportation 
Company -was  incorporated  with  the  like  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $10,000  each,  to  build  a  railroad  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  Raritan  Bay,  with  a  lateral  line  to  Bordeu- 
town,  tlie  State  to  have  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  one-fourth 
of  the  capital,  and  in  that  case  was  to  have  two  directors,  or,  if  it 
subscribed  for  less  than  one-fourth,  its  number  of  directors  was  to 
be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for 
by  the  State  bore  to  the  whole  amount  of  stock.  The  State  was 
also  to  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  road  as  its  own,  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  its  completion,  by  paying  its 
value,  as  it  should  be  appraised  by  special  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  equally  by  the  State  and  the  stockholders.  The  road, 
from  its  completion,  was  to  make  quarterly  returns  to  the  State, 
and  to  pay  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  ten  cents  on  each 
passengerandfifteencentsforeach  ton  of  merchandise  transported. 
But  if  the  State  should  authorize  the  construction  of  any  other 
road  across  the  State  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  to  com- 
mence or  terminate  within  three  miles  of  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  then  the  payment 
often  cents  for  each  passenger  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton 
of  freight  should  cease.  In  1831  the  act  was  so  amended  that  the 
company  presented  to  the  State  1,000  shares  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
posed subscription  by  the  State,  and  that  the  ten  cents  per  pas- 
senger was  to  be  paid  only  on  passengers  carried  aci-oss  the  state 
from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania,  and  not  on  passengers  starting 
or  stopping  in  New  Jersey.  Thus,  instead  of  the  State  aiding  the 
construction  of  the  road,  it  imposed  itself  as  an  incubus  on  the 
road,  and  made  it  the  medium  of  sustaining  iu  part  its  own  State 
government,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  transit,  through  New  Jer- 
sey, of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  A  similar  "  deal "  or  partner- 
ship, in  which  the  State  put  in  only  its  skill  and  not  its  capital, 
was  made  by  the  State  with  the  New  Jersey  Baikoad  and  Trana- 
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portat.ion  Company,  which  in  1838  was  incorporated  (capital 
$750,000)  to  build  a  railroad  from  New  Brunswick  to  Jersey  City. 
The  State  reserved  also  the  privilege  of  becoming  proprietor  of 
the  road  at  an  appraised  value. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1831,  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Mor- 
ristown,  seventeen  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Gtermantown,  thi-ee 
miles,  was  authorized,  and  soon  after  was  built  without  State  aid- 
The  Cumberland  Valley  Eailroad,  authorized  in  April,  1831,  to 
be  built  from  Carlisle  to  Harrisbui^,  gave  the  State  the  right  to 
take  its  property  at  an  appraised  value,  and,  not  being  able  to 
build  itself,  in  1838  obtaineil  from  the  legislature  an  act  author- 
izing tlie  governor  te  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth for  2,000  shares  at  tSO  per  share.  In  1845  the  road  lost  its 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna,  and  t'-ie  State,  as  ameasureof  relief, 
presented  the  stock  which  it  held  to  the  company,  the  proceeds 
of  its  sale  to  be  used  in  rebuilding  the  bridge.  In  Illinois,  in  1851, 
the  Illinois  Centra)  Eailroad  was  begun,  by  a  national  and  State 
grant  of  land  in  aid,  conditioned  that  the  company  should  pay  into 
the  treasury  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  gross  earnings.  The 
land  formed  the  chief  source  of  ci'cdit  for  the  $33,000,000  which 
have  been  issued  towards  its  construction.  The  proceeds  of  sales 
of  the  lands  have  paid  off  nearly  all  the  bonds,  and  will  pay  oflE 
the  remainder  by  1890.  The  road  was  largely  built  with  English 
capital.  Richard  Ctobden,  the  leader  of  the  English  movement 
for  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  English  and  Irish 
farmers,  and  who  was  himself  a  cotton  manufacturer,  is  reported 
to  have  sunk  in  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  shares  upward  of 
$80,000.  Prior  to  1860-4  nearly  every  other  line  of  American 
securities  was  deemed  safer  than  railways.  To  invest  in  them  at 
all  was  not  "legitimate  "  business,  and  t«nded  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  investor.  Two  or  three  successive  sets  of  stockholders  fre- 
quently lost  the  value  of  their  stocks  before  any  stock  came  to 
have  a  sustainable  value.  The  profits  of  the  railway  business 
were  almost  confined  to  those  who  negotiated  foreign  loans  upon 
them,  and  then  foreclosed  in  behalf  of  these  loans,  on  the  mari- 
time principle  that  the  last  salvor  has  the  first  lien. 

60.  The  Bra  of  Cousolidatioii.— In  1851,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inflow  of  gold  from  California,  began  a  series  of 
consoiidationsof  continuous  lines  of  railway,  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second  railway  epoch.  The 
consolidation  of  lines  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  into  the  New 
York  Central,  in  1853,  began  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines.      In 
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1846  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  had  been  formed  to 
construct  a  line  from  Hamsburg  to  Pittsburg,  lu  1848  tlie  cities 
of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  and  of  Philadelphia,  and  all  inter- 
mediat*  counties,  were  authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the 
road,  and  the  State  reserved  tlie  power  to  take  the  road  at  cost 
and  eight  per  cent,  interest  at  the  end  of  any  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  conipany  was  autliorized  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  iwads  in 
other  States  whicli  might  become  feeders  to  it.  In  1857,  tlie  State 
sold  it  all  the  public  works  of  whicli  it  had  itself  become  owner, 
including  two  railroads  and  three  canals,  for  |9, 000,000,  and 
exempted  its  property  in  future  from  all  taxes,  except  those 
levied  for  school,  township,  and  borough  puiposes. 

The  Erie  Eailway,  incorporated  in  1832,  bad  carried  its  track 
only  from  Piermont  on  the  Hudson  to  Goshen  in  the  adjoining; 
county  in  1841,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  jjer  year.  It 
reached  Middletown  in  June,  1843,  Port  Jervis  in  January,  1848, 
Einghampton  in  December,  184S,  Elmira  in  October,  184S,  Cor- 
ning in  Januarj',  1850,  and  Dunkirk,  its  western  terminus,  in  May, 
1851.  In  1853-55  it  was  forming  a  direct  connection  with  Jei'sey 
Oity,  by  which  it  became  embarrassed,  and  h-om  1859  to  '61  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  This,  however,  w^as  the  third  of  the 
great  trunk  lines,  to  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  completed  in 
1853,  added  the  fourth  route.  The  Great  Western  of  Canada,  pro- 
jected in  1845,  from  Niagara  Etver  to  Lake  Huron,  and  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  formed,  with  the  Michigan  Central  and 
New  York  Central,  the  first  complete  through  route  from  New 
York  to  Chicajjo.  The  Grand  Trunk,  projected  in  1853  and  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $29,000,000  from  Portland  through  Montreal 
and  Toronto  to  Chicago,  now  forms  the  fifth  trunk  route.  With 
the  c9«ation  of  these  five  trunk  lines  closed  the  second  period  of 
railway  development.  The  period  from  1859-64  was  tliat  of  the 
transition,  of  tlie  older  and  more  eastern  and  central  rail- 
way enterprises,  from  a  condition  of  failure  and  insol- 
vency to  one  of  success  and  fortune-making.  In  the  dis- 
tricts and  counties  not  yet  supplied,  there  was  an  ai'dent  de- 
mand, impelled  often  to  rashness,  by  the  feeling  that 
they  were  losing  population,  wealth,  and  progress,  and  being  left 
behind  in  the  marcli  of  prosperity  by  their  more  fortuiiale  neigh- 
bors. To  be  near  a  raQvvay  was  to  get  larger  prices  for  alt  crops 
and  cheaper  supplies — therefore  to  grow  rich.  To  be  distant  from 
railways  meant  burning  one's  corn  as  fuel  and  paying  dear  for 
supplies — hence  to  grow  poor.     Hence  the  desiro  for  railways  led 
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towns  and  counties  to  apply  to  legislatures  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  for  acts  giving  tbem  leave  to  is- 
sue town  and  county  bonds  in  aid  of  railways,  to  subscribe  to 
shares  of  stock  or  to  assess  themselves  for  the  csost  of  grading 
roads  through  their  own  limits.  These  acts  being  liberiJly  passed, 
many  cities,  towns,  and  counties  ran  into  debt.  In  some  cases 
the  railways  desired  were  built.  In  others  there  was  disappoint- 
ment, failure,  and  a  struggle  to  avoid  paying  the  loans.  This 
ended  in  inany  of  the  Western  States  passing  <M)nstitutional  pi-o- 
visions,  prohibiting  towns  and  counties  issuing  bonds  or  sub- 
scribing to  shares  of  railways,  just  as  they  had  previously 
prohibited  the  creation  of  State  banks,  and  for  like  reasons.  In 
some  cases  the  prohibition  was  absolute.  In  otlicrs  it  permitted 
the  aid  to  be  extended  whore  it  had  first  been    voted  on  at  the 

ei.      Great    Land  Grunts  to  Kailways.— Simultaneously 

with  this  epoch  of  transition  from  failure  to  prosperity  from  1859 
to  1863,  Congress  had  been  called  on  to  make  numerous  grants  of 
lands  to  the  States  in  oinler  that  the  States  might  grant  them  to 
i-aQways.  The  first  of  these  grants  by  Congress  was  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  in  1850,  for  the  Illinois  Central.  Twenty-nine  Acts  of 
Congress  had,  in  1874,*  been  passed,  whereby  lands  had  been 
granted  to  sixty-eight  railway  enterprises. 

It  is  estimatedt  that  355,000,000  acres  had  been  granted  in  1883 
by  the  (Jeneral  Government  and  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  re- 
ductions by  forfeitures,  etc.,  will  still  leave  185,000,000  actually 
conveyed.  About  one-half  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  five 
great  corporations,  as  follows:— To  the  Central  Pacific  15,260,000 
acres;  the  Union  Pacific  16,115,000  acres;  the  Northern  Pacific 
43,000,000  aorea;  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  25,667,300 
acres;  the  TexasPacific  13,000,000  acres.  Total,  112,043,000  acres. 
A  belt  eiglity  miles  wide,  extending  from  near  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  covering  the  very  best  agricultural,  pasture,  aiid 
timber  lands,  was  gi-auted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  whicli,  notwithstanding  tiie  grant,  failed  under  Jay 
Cooke,  and  continued  little  better  than  in  a  mendicant  condition, 
until  its  second  oi^nization  under  Villard,  or  from  about  1870  to 
1878.  A  belt  forty  miles  wide,  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  near 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  held  by  the  Union  and  Central 
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Pacific  Companies.  The  Western  and  Southern  Pacific 
Companies  control  a  line  extending  longtitudinally  through 
California.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  have  a  belt  forty 
mUes  wide,  stretching  through  Kansas  into  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  towards  Arizona  and  Mexico.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Company  own  a  belt  eighty  miles  wide,  extending  across  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  near  the  Pacific. 

For  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  system  of  national  aid  to  rail- 
ways, viz.,  from  1850  to  1862,  the  grants  were  bi  all  cases  made  by 
Congress  to  the  several  Stat«s  and  by  the  latter  to  the  railway 
companies.  On  July  1st,  1862,  Congress  made  its  fli-st  graait  of 
lands  direct  to  corporations,  in  the  cases  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Companies.  In  tlie  earlier  grants  but  six  sections  of  land 
per  mile  were  granted.  In  tlie  later  tlte  grant  rose  to  forty  per 
mile.  Assuming  the  areas  actually  conveyed  under  tliese  grants 
to  be  185,000,000  acres,  they  amount  to  two-and-a-half  times  the 
total  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland(74, 137,600).  The  tliirteen  or- 
iginal States  of  the  Union  have  304,001,280  acres,  or  hut  little  moi-e 
than  the  quantity  thus  conveyed.  The  Empire  of  Austro-Hungary, 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  witli  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  have 
250,112,720  acres,  and  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  Italy, 
Portugal,  Greece,  and  the  Swiss  Republic  combined,  have 
251,163,520  acres.  Meanwhile,  with  the  war  period  and  the  policy 
of  concentration  above  referred  to,  the  great  upbuilding  of  mauu" 
factures,  cheapening  of  iron,  and  increase  of  travel,  the  raih^Dads 
passed  out  of  insolvency  and  became  magnificent  fortunes  to 
nearly  all  who  were  intei'ested  in  them.  The  rate  of  construction 
rosenntil,  from  having  only  29, 000  miles  of  poorly  equipped  road  in 
1860,  laid  mostly  with  iron  rails,  there  were  in  1880  112,000  miles, 
about  one-half  of  which  were  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  had  become  the  best 
extant.  Even  our  mileage  of  railroads  laid  equaled  that  of  all 
other  nations  combined. 

62.  Socialistic  Reaction  agaiust  Railways. — No  sooner 
had  the  railroad  investments  emei^d  from  their  pei'iod  of  bank- 
ruptcy into  one  of  prosperity  than  several  modes  of  popular  agi- 
tation arose,  based  on  their  alleged  abuses  and  mismanagement. 
Associations  of  farmers,  calling  themselves  grangers,  began  form- 
ingin  1864-5  in  the  Western  States,  tooppose  the  policy  of  the  roads 
inchargingat  a  lower  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  long  hauls  of 
freight  than  for  a  short  one.  At  first  the  legislatui'es  attempted 
to  fix  rates  of  freight  and  fares  for  roads.     The  etfort  ended,  how- 
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ever,  ill  the  designation  of  State  Board  of  Railway  and  Wareliouse 
Commissioners  lo  do  so ;  and  when  these  had  been  appointed  and  had 
acted  in  most  of  the  railroad  States  forseveral  years,  the  demand 
for  State  regulation  assumed  the  form  of  a  demand  for  National 
regulation.  Bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  which  proposed 
that,  under  the  power  conferred  on  that  hody  to  i-egulat*  commerce 
between  the  several  States.  Congress  should  assume  a  national 
chai^  of  the  rates  for  transportation,  on  all  railways  and  railway 
systems,  which  by  consolidation,  "  pooling  receipts,"  or  othercon- 
tracts  between  the  roads,  had  become  inter-State  hnes.  This  was 
opposed  by  railway  managers,  partly  as  being  impracticable  in 
itself,  for  lack  of  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the 
many  exigencies  required  to  be  considered  to  avoid  great  obstruc- 
tions to  railway  business,  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  would  leave 
lines  which  lay  wholly  within  one  State,  like  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  Central,  an  unfair  advantage  over  their 
competitors,  the  Erie  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  lay  in  several 
Slates,  and  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  which  had  its  termini  in  aiici^o,  III.,  and  Portland, 
Me.,  but  most  of  its  route  outside  the  Union,  suice  Congress 
could  pi-etend  to  no  contixjl  over  either  of  these  classes  of  roads. 
There  has  also  developed,  since  1860,  a  State  socialism  concern- 
ing railways  and  telegraphs,  which  finds  expression  in  a  desire 
that  these  works  shall  be  owned  and  run  by  the  nation  at  large. 
The  extent  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  such  a  change  can  not  be 
numerically  stated  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  large  when  the  profits 
of  the  business  are  large,  and  disappears  as  the  railway  and 
telegranh  investments  pass  into  a  period  of  disaster. 

As  in  the  similar  case  of  the  socialistic  desu«  to  nationalize  the 
lands,  mines,  et«.,  some  of  the  socialists  believe  the  present 
rights  of  owners  should  be  respected,  and  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  their  property.  Others  say  that,  as  private  title  to  lands, 
railways,  and  all  other  capital,  is,  according  to  their  theory, 
only  a  robbery  from  the  hymning,  to  pay  for  nationalizing  the 
lands  and  railways,  by  distributing  among  their  present  owners, 
an  amount  of  new  national  bonds  equal  to  their  present  value, 
would  only  be  to  perpetuate  the  crime.  The  nationalizing  of 
the  railways,  telegraphs,  and  lands,  by  issuing  national  bonds 
in  payment  for  them,  would  involve  an  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  one-half  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation, 
or  say,  $35,000,000,000,  being  about  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
debt  incuri'ed  to  defeat  the  Southern  secession. 
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63.   Objections  to    Socialistic    Tlieofies   Coneeniing 

Railways.— The  effective  answer  to  the  objection  tliat  railway 
conceiitratioti  gives  a  few  persons  the  powei"  to  raise  freighfa  and 
fares  has  been,  that  in  the  degree  that  they  have  been  controlled 
by  a  few  persons,  they  have  reduced  the  rates  of  fi'eightaiid  fare. 
When  it  has  been  urged  that  the  post-office  illustrates  hv  its 
cheap  postage  system,  how  admirably  the  government  is  adapted 
to  take  charge  of  railways,  it  is  replied  that  the  goverumeni  h} 
its  postal  department,  only  sorts  the  letters,  and  that  the 
railways  themselves  carry  them.  In  looking  bick  it  is  pei 
ceived  that  courts  and  legislatures  set  their  faces  li  iiestly  but 
crudely  against  railroad  consolidation,  and  held  to  the  end 
that  any  one  stockholder,  objecting,  had  the  legal  right  to  prevent 
the  others  from  effecting  the  consolidation.  But  courts  and 
legislatures,  herein,  served  the  cause  of  production  leas  wisely 
than  the  railways.  When  one  set  of  shippers  has  risen  up  to 
demand  that  railways  be  forbidden  to  get  traffic  wliere  they  can, 
by  making  such  reductions  in  rates  as  will  secure  llie  trallic,  even 
tliough  they  carry  for  one  shipper  a  great  distance  for  less  Uian 
tliey  cliai^  another  for  a  short  one,  another,  and  usually  a  more 
powerful  class  of  shippers,  has  demanded  that  they  begiven  these 
low  rateson  the  long  hauls.  When  objectiouhas  been  made  to  the 
issue  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  stocls,  it  has  been  met  by  the  prop- 
osition that  the  aggregate  dividends  afree  railway  can  pay  are  not 
increased  by  the  issue  of  stock,  since  this  can  have  no  effecteither 
to  expand  the  earnings,  or  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  road. 
Dividends  can  only  come  from  the  excess  of  earnings  over  ex- 
penses. A  long  period  of  agitation,  for  the  legislative  reduction 
of  rates,  has  been  suddenly  arrested  by  tlie  spectacle  of  millions 
of  capital  squandering  itself  in  carrying  freights  and  x>assengei-s 
for  rates  so  low  as  to  work  a  rapid  imi^irment  of  the  value  of 
the  stock.  A  Mcent  shrinkage  of  one-thu'd*  m  the  railway 
Talues  generally,  both  in  England  and  America,  has  done  much 
to  destroy  the  temptation  to  socialistic  j^tation  for  tlie  control 
of  railways  by  the  State. 

Indeed,  hardly  had  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  national  control 
of  railways  reached  the  surface,  when  railway  owners  wero  found 
tentatively  encours^ing  a  scheme  which  would  enable  them  to 
"unload"  their  property,  by  turning  it  over  to  tlie  government. 
Speculations  in  favor  of  a  system  of  opening  all  railways  to  com- 
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petition,  between  the  cars,  engines,  locomotives,  etc.,  of  compet- 
ins  lines,  have  been  indulged  in  by  various  writers.  In  this,  a-s  ni 
reMion  to  land,  it  seems  thus  far  as  if  title  in  one  best  preserves 
the  use  to  many.  In  land,  there  is  no  mode  so  effectual  to 
exclude  each  from  the  effective  use  as  to  vest  the  title  in  all  In 
railways,  it  may  also  appear  that  private  profit  is  theonly  induce- 
ment adequate  to  supply  them  in  the  degree  wliich  shall  give 
society  theirraost  advantageous  and  abundant  use. 

The  latest  outcome  of  the  desire  that  railways  shall  be  regu- 
lated as  to  their  charges  aud  services  by  govei-nment  supervi- 
sion, instead  of  by  their  owners'  sense  of  profit,  is  seen  m  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law'.  Thus  far,  the  law  has  given  rise  to 
a  sort  of  exchange,  for  the  acquisition  of  information  concerning 
the  railroad  business,  and  the  removal  of  errors  concerning  pos- 
sible modes  of  reform.  As  a  rule,  the  intended  reformers  liave 
furnished  most  of  the  errors  needing  correction,  and  the  officers 
of  the  various  railways  have  supphed  the  facts  required  to  correct 
these  errors. 

The  lovers  of  good  and  pure  English,  among  whom  the  f  ramera 
of  the  Constitution  were  conspicuous,  can  not  fail  to  feel  their 
teeth  set  on  edge  by  the  audacity  vfith  which  a  majoi-ity  in  Gon- 
gi^s  has  assumed  that  it  could  cause  the  word  "  commerce  "  ni 
the  Constitution  to  include  "  transportation  "  by  simply  enacting 
it  Commerce  is  a  change  of  ownership  in  products,  and  may  be 
without  change  of  phices.  Transportation  is  change  of  place,  and 
may  be  without  change  of  ownership.  "  Commerce  between 
(the  people  of)  "  different  States  "  may  imply  that  transportation 
will  occur  as  the  means  of  completing  the  exchange.  It  certainly 
does.  But  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  is  as  distinct  as  title  is 
from  locality.  But  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  authonzmg 
Congress  to  reguhite  exchanges  of  goods  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  construed  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  the  mode  of  doing  business  by  the  corpora^ 
tions  that  carry  the  goods. 
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64.     The    Begumhigs    of   Industry.— Industry,  in    any 

proper  sense  of  the  word,  develops,  as  wealth  and  values  do,  only 
witli  civilization.  Savageism  is  a  condition  of  intended  indolence, 
broken  only  by  tlie  exertion  rendered  necessary  as  the  alternative 
to  immediat*  want  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  The  savage  stops 
work  when  these  wants  are  sufficiently  supplied  to  yield  him 
time  for  slumber  op  debauch.  Such  labor  as  is  performed  in 
savage  life  consists  almost  solely  in  the  toil  of  appropriating  or 
reducing  to  possession  the  wild  game  aud  flsh,  in  capturing  which 
a  day's  labor  may  be  required  to  successfully  appropriaf«°enough 
for  a  meal.  The  entire  toil  of  savages,  therefore,  in  hunting, 
fishing,  digging  roots,  and  picking  berries,  consists  of  appropria- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  differentiated  from  production,  and  largely 
of  a  foMn  of  labor  to  whicli  the  well-to-do  and  nobles  of  aristo- 
cratic civiliaation  i-eturu  as  the  highest  form  of  sport.  Title, 
possession,  and  enioymentare  acquired  by  one  act,  and  that  an 
act  of  manual  force.  No  anterior  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
savage  to  cause  his  game,  fish,  berries,  or  roots  to  exist. 

So  far  as  industry  consists  of  mere  appropriation,  man's  life  does 
not  rise  above  that  of  the  beastof  prey,  and  falls  below  that  of  the 
agricultural  ants,  which  keep  flocks  and  plant  rice,  and  below  the 
bees  who  collect  and  store  honey  and  practice  division  of  labor. 
The  principles  of  accumulation,  and  of  the  organization  of  labor 
through  rank,  force,  or  slavery,  evidently  do  not  originate  with 
man,  but  are  amply  illustrated  ui  manj  orders  of  animals  They 
are,  therefore,  instincts  of  the  animal  organiz  ition  and  not  human 
inventions,  or  elements  of  clniactei  which  man  can  choose 
whether  he  will  have  or  dispense  with 

When  the  savage  ceases  1 3  be  content  with  appropriating  the 
means  of  food,  clothing,  and  sbeltei  v,  h  ch  can  be  li'ul  b-v  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  digging  roots,  and  snaring  bn-ds,  and  begins  to  plant 
seeds,  dig  the  ground,  tame  and  herd  his  wild  goats  and  sheep,  and 
set  out  fruit  trees,  he  becomes  a  producer,  and  the  form  of  his  toil 
changes  from  hunting  and  fishing  to  industry.     Pix)dnction  and 
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industiy,  therefore,  imply  a  degree  of  providence  or  forettiought, 
in  tlie  production  of  things  not  immediately  enjoyable;  whicli 
forethought,  and  care  for  the  future,  are  the  germ  of  civilization. 
65.  Capital  aud  tabor  Part  to  I>e  Partners.— Simul- 
taneously with  this  begimiing  of  industry,  values  or  possessions 
divide  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  enjoyable  and  the  reproductive. 
The  game  which  is  shot  is  the  enjoyable  wealth.  The  bow  and 
arrow  used  in  shooting  it  are  the  reproductive.  Tlie  former  is 
exhausted  by  a  single  use,  but  ministers  directly  to  human  sus- 
tenance or  comfort.  The  latter  is  capable  of  a  long  period  of  use, 
aud  only  ministers  indirectly  to  human  want.  The  former  is  re- 
ward for  effort,  and  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  wages ; 
the  latter  is  means  of  production,  or  of  appropriation,  and  soon 
begins  to  be  called  capital.  The  former  is  perishable,  and  must 
be  used,  if  at  all,  immediately.  The  latter  is  persistent  and  may 
be  used  indefinitely.  To  work  with  the  latter  (reproductive 
wealth),  to  obtain  the  former  (means  of  consumption),  is  industry. 
The  man  who  owns  his  own  implements  of  industry  is  said  to  be 
hia  own  employer.  If  he  does  not  own  his  own  implements  of 
industry,  but  is  furnished  them  by  another,  aod  keeps  the  product 
of  his  industry,  some  return  to  that  other  is  made  for  the  loan  of 
the  implement.  This  return  may  be  called  rent  if  it  be  laud 
leased,  interest  if  it  be  money  loaned,  or  profits  if  it  be  merchan- 
dise sold.  If  the  worker  with  another's  implements  surrenders  the 
product  to  the  owner  of  the  implements,  the  latter  makes  a  return 
to  the  former  for  his  work,  which  may  be  called  also  share,  profit, 
or  wages.  If  this  return  to  the  worker  is  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  product  obtained  it  is  called  share  or  profit.  If  it  is 
irrespective  of  the  product,  but  a  definite  payment  for  time  and 
labor  expended,  it  is  called  wages.  The  person  owning  the  imple- 
ments of  industry,  and  employing  others  to  work  for  him  at 
wages,  is  called  the  investor,  capitalist,  enterpriser  {entreprenm,r 
Fr.)  contractor,  or  employer.  From  the  time  the  two  functions  of 
owning  the  means  of  labor,  and  furnishing  the  labor,  become 
separated  between  two  persons,  the  term  industry  covers  the  joint 
co-operation  of  the  two  ;  the  term  enterprise  covers  the  function 
of  the  contributor  of  the  capital  or  means  of  industry,  and  the 
term  labor  covers  the  act  of  working  for  wages,  hire,  or  share. 
This  division  of  men  into  those  able  to  pay  wages,*  and  those 

duction  mny  be  divided  into  two  clasnea,  capl- 
)c  be  tlie  capitHlist.  the  almre  nf  the  laborer  ia 

iistributor  be  the  laborer,  tlie  share  of  the  capitalist  is  culled 

'    [Hearii's  ■■Plutoiogy,"pp.325-T.) 
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compelled  to  work  fof  wages,  arises  in  a  state  of  developed  .or  free 
society,  and  where  labor  is  organized  by  capital,  in-esistibly  out 
of  the  fact  that  of  two  persons  having  an  equal  start,  one  will 
hoard  while  the  other  spends,  and  the  one  wiH  make  while  the 
other  loses,  until  it  comes  to  pass  that  one  is  able  to  employ  while 
the  other  is  glad  to  be  employed. 

Historically,  however,  the  relation  of  employer  and  wages- 
worker,  when  traced  backward,  does  not  find  its  origin  in  any 
primeval  Eden  of  social  equality,  but  arises  gradually  in  most 
cases  out  of  an  antecedent  condition,  a  little  moi-e  despotic  and 
enslaving,  known  as  boss  and  journeyman ;  and  this  originates  in 
one  still  more  arbitrary  known  as  master  and  servant;  and  this 
in  that  of  lord  and  vassal,  until  we  get  back  to  liege  and  bond- 
man, and  thence  to  patrician  and  slave  (in  Rome),  citizen  and 
helot  in  Gfreeee,  man  and  chattel  nearly  everywhere.  The  in- 
equality deepens  as  we  ascend  to  more  primitive  eras,  until  we 
rea«h  a  condition  where  the  owner  has  every  power  over  his 
working  man,  whether  of  death,  mutilation,  or  sale,  that  he  would 
over  his  ox.  Tlie  races  wherein  the  love  of  personal  liberty  pre- 
vented thisdegree  of  subjugation  remained  nomadic,  unorganized, 
or  merely  tribal.  If  the  spirit  of  subserviency  facilitated  such  a 
despotic  organization  of  society,  as  it  did  in  India,  Persia,  Egj-pt, 
Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  then  national  greatness  was  reached, 
at  least  in  part,  through  a  subordination  of  individual  freedom 
that  seemed  to  enslave  all,  even  those  that  ruled. 

The  process  by  which  despotisms  thus  organized  emerged  into 
the  condition  of  wages-paying  nations  of  employera  and  em- 
ployed, was  sometimes  by  sudden  convulsion,  as  in  the  United 
States  (South)  in  1860-65,  hut  generally  by  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  money  for  force,  through  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  former,  and  through  the  greater  economy  of  money  than  of 
force,  in  securing  that  subordination  of  will  and  concurrence  of 
purpose  without  which  there  can  be  no  extensive  co-operation  of 
labor. 

C6.  Organization  of  Labor  l)y  Force.— In  speaking  of  the 
organization  of  society  by  force,  rank,  or  money,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  period  of  force,  force  itself  has  the  same  dis- 
tastefulness  which  it  comes  to  have  in  the  wages  period.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  servile  to  be  proud  of  their  relations  to  those 
they  serve,  and  to  l>e  happy  in  feeling  tliat  their  lives  are  linked 
to  a  more  stable  means  of  subsistence  tlian  they  could  find  in  their 
own  efforts.     Tlie  henchman  was  proud  of  his  laird,  the  page 
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loved  and  honored  his  knight,  and  the  slaves  in  many  Southern 
families  took  intense  pride  in  the  families  owning  them,  as  do 
to-day  the  hereditary  servants  among  aristocratic  families  every- 
where. 

The  transition  from  the  organization  of  labor  by  force,  to  that 
by  wages,  is  sometimes  made  through  a  substitution  of  i-ewai'ds 
in  lieu  of  punishments,  until  these  rewards,  by  custom,  assume  the 
form  and  regularity  of  w^es.  The  master,  in  warlike  periods, 
getting  a  new  sword,  presents  his  old  one  to  his  servant,  who 
esteems  the  honor  of  wearing  his  master's  sword  as  a  species  of 
knighthood.  Or,  in  industrial  periods,  the  master  presents  bis 
servant  with  a  house  and  garden,  or,  as  in  many  Southern  in- 
stances, even  makes  him  ruler  over  other  servants  and  foreman  in 
Ills  household.  Thus  the  habit  of  command  gradually  gives  way 
to  that  of  purchase,  and  the  habit  of  servility  to  the  sense  of  in- 
dependence. But  presents,  "tips,"  etc.,  remain  to  indicate  the 
earlier  system  of  favors  or  perquisites.  Under  the  system  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  United  States,  some  of  the  slaves  would  get 
more  material  comforts  by  this  sjrstem  of  presents,  tips,  and 
favors,  than  they  could  afterwards  earn  as  wages.  They  would 
appear  in  their  master's  clothing,  and  jewelry,  after  it  had  been 
slightly  worn.  They  had  the  advantage  of  medical  attendance 
in  "sickness,  and  of  an  active  interest  in  their  healtli  and  welfai-e, 
which  disappeared  wlien  they  came  to  receive  wages. 

Stanley,  in  making  his  tour  across  the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa, 
bound  himself  to  treat  his  280  black  servants,  whom  he  employed 
to  accompany  him,  kindly,  to  nuree  and  care  for  tliem  in  their 
sickness,  to  defend  them  gainst  enemies,  and  "to  be  a  father 
and  a  mother  to  them."  Tlie  serfs  and  villeins  of  the  feudal  time, 
in  entering  the  contract  of  homage  or  sei'vice,  knelt  on  the  ground 
before  their  protector  with  both  hands  in  that  of  the  master,  and 
promised  to  be  "his  man,  in  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honor.' 
Where  vassalage  ia  thus  implied  on  one  side,  and  protection  on 
the  other,  the  wagea  system  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun. 

When  the  chief  and  his  soldiers  settled  on  the  land,  tlie  ex- 
change was  at  first  a  rent  service,  but  gradually  the  element  of 
service  disappeared  fi-om  rent,  and  it  became  a  payment  for  the 
use  of  land.  If  the  tenant's  services  were  wanted  they  were  at 
first  compelled,  and  later  employed.  When  society  became  so 
addicted  to  commerce  that  the  laborer's  time  was  bought  and  paid 
for  like  any  other  commodity,  according  to  the  relation  which 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale  bore  to  the  quantity  of  money  em- 
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ployers  wore  willing  to  pay,  various  theories  succeeded  each 
other  as  to  the  proper  basis  on  which  rates  of  wages  should  he 
detenained.  In  the  military  and  knight-en-antry,  feudal  and 
baronial  stage,  it  was  held  that  the  lord  should  have  what  befitted 
his  station,  and  he  took  pride  in  seeing  that  his  servants  and  re- 
tainers had  what  was  befitting  their  station.  The  principle  was 
equality  as  to  substaiitials  essential  to  life  and  comfort,  discrhn- 
ination  as  to  the  accessories  which  denote  rank.  This  truth  is 
accurately  portrayed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  crowning  humiliation 
which  overwhelms  King  Lear  when  he  learns  tliat  his  ungrateful 
daughters  purpose  to  limit  him  as  to  his  retinue  of  servants  and 
as  to  their  right  to  make  merry  over  their  wine.  Abraham  and 
Lot  part  company  as  much  for  their  servants'  welfare  as  their  own. 
When  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  one  of  social  rank, 
it  was  the  master's  pride  and  part  of  his  means  of  control  to  pro- 
vide for  his  servant  as  liberally  as  his  station  would  permit.  In- 
deed, the  chief  source  of  bankruptcy  consisted  in  attempting  to 
provide  for  more  domestics  and  attendants  than  the  master's  in- 
come could  be  made  to  cover. 

In  getting  upon  the  commercial  basis,  the  English  statutes  show 
that  for  centuries  it  was  assumed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ruling 
gentry  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages,  always  by 
enacting  that  they  should  not  exceed  certtdn  rates,  and  by  for- 
bidding unions  of  workmen  to  obtain  more.  In  no  instance,  says 
fheir  chief  historian*  t  did  Parliament  legislate  to  raise  rates  of 
wages,  nor  to  restrain  conspiracies  among  employers  to  keep  them 

At  last,  by  the  absorption  of  the  land  by  the  wealthy,  the  dis- 
possession of  the  poor  from  their  customary  holdings,  the  rise  of 
the  factory  system,  and  the  growth  of  the  capitalists  and  the 
wages  class  into  widely  separated  and  unsympathetic  classes,  labor, 
or  more  properly  labor-time,  became  a  commodity.  Economists 
found  an  average  rate  of  wages  existing  in  each  trade,  about  as 
steady  as  prices  of  goods  or  food  or  the  value  of  money.  Wliat 
fixed  this  rate  ? 

67.  Adam  Smith  on  Wages — Adam  Smith  made  a  curious 
mixture  of  tlie  errors  which  attend  unrestrained  a  priori  reason- 
ing, and  the  felicitous  effects  of  shrewd  observation,  in  his 
"  Chapter  Vni ."  on  the  w^es  of  labor.     He  began  by  supposing 
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an  ''  original  state  of  things  which  precedes  both  the  appropria- 
tion of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock"  (capital),  when  he 
said  "  the  whole  produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  laborer."  From 
this  beginning  he  proceeded  to  treat  labor  as  the  one  producer, 
and  landlords  and  profit-makers  as  the  sources,  not  of  production, 
but  only  of  deduction  from  what  labor  produced. 

This  beginning  overlooks  the  historical  fact  that  in  most  races, 
if  not  in  all,  history  opens  with  the  fact  that  the  laborer  is  the 
first  property  to  be  appropriated— slavery  preceding  often  the 
appropriation  of  the  land,  and  the  ownership  of  labor  being  the 
first  form  of  circulating  capital.  This  was  wholly  the  rule  among 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  lately  so  among  the 
Asiatic  races.  If  there  was  any  early  golden  age  among  the 
Germans  and  Saxons  when  labor  was  not  owned,  it  disappeared 
before  Roman  conquests  and  feudal  institutions. 

Dr.  Smith  then  says  :  "It  seldom  happens  that  the  person  who 
tills  the  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  until  he 
reaps  the  harvest.  His  maintenance  is  generally  advanced  to 
him  from  the  stock  (capital)  of  a  master,  the  farmer  who  employs 
him,  and  who  would  have  no  interest  to  employ  him  unless  he 
was  to  share  in  the  produce  of  his  labor,  or  unless  his  stock 
(capital)  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a  profit.  This  profit 
makes  a  second  deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  labor  which  is 
employed  upon  land."* 

Dr.  Smith  gets  at  the  nugget  of  the  truth  which  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  ignore.  He  assumes  that  his  lalxirer  is  a  destitute  per- 
son, without  land,  implements  to  work  with,  or  the  means  to  sub- 
sist him  until  the  harvest  is  reaped.  In  fact,  his  so-called  laborer 
is  not  a  laborer  at  all,  but  a  helpless,  suffering  image  of  destitu- 
tion, lacking  the  land  fo  labor  upon,  the  food  to  sustain  himself, 
or  the  implements  to  work  with.  Is  lie  in  this  condition  a  pro- 
ducer! Certainly  not  All  that  he  can  produce  is  famine.  The 
landlord  who,  in  this  stage  of  his  fate,  advances  him  land  to  work 
upon,  and  the  farmer  who  gives  him  means  and  subsistence  while 
Jie  labors,  are  the  true  producers  of  his  work.  In  this  case,  and 
in  all  in  which  the  laborer  is  wholly  destitute,  he  has  not  the 
initiative  in  production,  but  must  be  initiated  from  without,  as 
truly  as  must  the  labor  of  an  ox,  mule,  or  engine. 

Only  that  can  bo  said  to  be  the  producer  which  has  the  power 
per  se  to  initiate  production.     Since,  of  the  three  forces  at  work, 

*  Heol  of  the  Und  on  wbich  Itv  labots  being  the  flrgt. 
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the  landlord,  the  farmer  (or  capitalist),  and  the  laborer,  the 
second  is  the  one  who  initiates  production  by  hiring  the  land  and 
employing  the  labor  ;  and  since,  as  Dr.  Smith  perceives,  the  mo- 
tive to  him  is  profit,  evidently  Profit,  though  it  may  be  the  last 
element  to  be  counted  o«t,  into  the  hand  of  its  recipient,  when  the 
product  is  sold,  is  the  first  to  inspire  the  production. 

It  is  Profit*  that  hires  the  land  and  agrees  to  pay  the  rent. 
Profit  fences  it,  drains  it,  manures  it,  plants  and  cultivates  it,  and 
markets  its  pi-oduct.  Profit  picks  up  the  destitute  pauper  from 
the  highway  and  converts  him  from  a  hungry  appetite,  ready  for 
crime  itself,  unless  he  can  be  fed,  into  a  laborer  co<)perating  \n 
producing  commodities  for  which  there  is  some  demand.  For 
the  destitute  man,  as  a  mere  walking  api)etite,  there  may  have 
been  so  little  demand  that  parishes  would  compete  to  crowd  him 
on  each  other,  and  emigration  committees  would  woo  him  to 
leave  the  country.  Fagins  would  tempt  him,  judges  would 
gla^y  banish  or  serenely  hang  him,  and  poets  would  write 
rhymes  upon  him  as  perhaps 


In  the  economic  sense,  he  is  converted  from  a  commodity  for 
which  there  is  iio  demand,  into  a  worker,  co-operating  to  make 
society  wealthy,  by  the  profit-maker,  who  has  the  initiative  in 
industry,  by  being  possessed  of  the  capital  to  sustain  hira,  the 
enterpinse  to  obtain  a  job  for  him,  and  the  courage  to  risk  the  loss 
of  a  capital,  all  of  which  he  might  convert  into  the  means  of  his 
own  enjoyment  without  employing  any  body.     Under  these  cir- 

'McCDlloueh'gnoteto"WealthofNatioiia,"p.lK),BayB:"Ui8pIam.Oiererore,tluH 
the  prosperity  of  a  countrj  is  to  be  BieBsiired  by  the  tale  o(  profit  wblcb  her  cupluil 
yields,  or  (for  it  is  the  same  lliing)  by  her  cftp«city  of  employing  capital  and  labor  with 
sdvBntage.andiiotbytheaclaalamomiCof  her  capicnl  or  the  mimbor  ot  her  people. 
The  capital  of  Holland  is  undoablcdly  much  larger,  compared  with  her  popnlatioii,  tlian 
that  of  the  United  States  ;  UiouKh  as  the  latter  is  able  to  employ  hor  capital  with  far 
greater  advanlage  than  the  foroier.  every  one  is  ready  lo  admit  that  she  le  also  by  far  the 
most  prosperous,  ■  The  proBresJ5i"c  state '  ia  justly  charaoMrized  by  Dr.  Smith  as  be- 
ing In  reality  the  cheerful  and  hearty  stale  to  all  the  diflerent orders  of  tlie  society ;  the 
tlationaryisdull,  thedccliniiigmelancholy.  But  as  this  progressive  state  1b  niainlj  a 
cOBSequen'^e  of  a  comparatively  hij;h  rate  of  profit,  he  ought  In  conaistencj  to  have 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  rate  of  profli  realizrd  Iji  different  employments  is  the 
best  standard  by  which  lo  judge  of  tUelr  advantageoiiBness." 

Mr,  McCnIloughishere  tblnkiuKof  ecouomic  advantage,  not  ot  intellectual,  moral, 
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cumstanc«s,  is  it  fair  to  say  with  Dr,  Smith  that  this  impei'soiia- 
tion  of  destitution  ia  the  producer,  and  that  the  pi-ofit-maker  and 
the  landlord  are  the  vampires  that  merely  suck  a  part  of  his 
blood  !  Is  it  notahsolutely  true  that  the  profit-maker  is  the  sole 
producer,  and  tliat  rent  is  a  first  deduction  from  profit's  share  of 
the  product  ?  Eaw  materials  are  asecond  deduction,  implements 
and  plant  are  a  thii-d,  wages  of  labor  are  a  fourth,  and  so  on! 

Dr.  Smith,  however,  saw  clearly  that,  between  the  employers 
and  workmen  there  goes  on  a  system  of  profit-sharing, 
in  which  the  trae  source  of  rise  in  wages  b  rise  in  profits. 
Hesays,*  "It  i.snot  in  the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most 
thriving,  or  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  tliat  the 
wages  of  labor  are  the  highest."  Again,  on  p.  40,  he  says,  "The 
rise  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  stock  (capital)  depend  upon  the 
same  causes  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  wages  of  labor,  tlie 
increasing  or  declining  state  of  the  wealth  of  society."  Again, 
on  p.  37,  "Theliberul  reward  of  labor,  therefoi'e,  as  itis  theeflfect 
of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  increasing  population." 
P.  33,  "  The  liberal  reward  of  labor,  as  it  is  the  necessaiy  effect, 
so  itis  the  natural  symptom  of  increasing  national  wealth." 

The  term  used  here,  "rapid  increase  of  national  wealth,"  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  high  rate  of  profit  on  capital. 

Repeatedly,  also,  Dr.  Smith  explains  that  the  high  rate  of  profits 
induces  a  higher  rate  of  wages  through  its  effect  to  cause  a  com- 
petition among  employers  for  the  hire  of  workmen. 

Dr.  Smith  had  thus  laid  the  ground-work  for  making  the  wages 
of  labor  depend  upon  the  profits  of  capital,  when  he  drops  uito 
the  error  expi'essed  in  the  following  (p.  41)  :  "In  a  thriving 
town,  the  people  who  have  great  stocks  (capitals)  to  employ, 
frequently  can  not  get  the  number  of  workmen  they  want,  and 
therefore  bid  against  one  another,  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they 
can,  which  raises  the  wages  of  labor  and  lowei-s  the  profits  of 
stock.  In  tho  remote  parts  of  the  country  there  is  frequently 
not  stock  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid 
against  one  another  in  order  to  get  employment,  which  lowers 
the  wages  of  labor  and  raises  the  profits  of  stock." 

Capitalists  do  not  bid  against  each  other  for  more  workmen 
merely  because  they  have  lai^e  amounts  of  unemployed  capital 
on  hand.  They  let  their  capital  He  idle  until  tliere  is  such  a 
iiiargin  between  cost  of  raw  materials  and  wages  added  on  one 

•  '■  Wcaith  ot  Nations,"  by  Mr. 
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iiid  the  price  they  will  get  for  the  fltiished  product,  as 
a  a  fair  show  of  profit.  This  is  illustrated  in  Chapter  XV. 
of  this  woric,  in  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  in  1864,  pro- 
duced by  the  cessation  of  supplies  of  American  cotton.  The  raw 
cotton  went  up  so  suddenly  as  to  he  worth  more  per  pound  than  the 
cotton  goods,  thus  ehminating  the  possibility  of  profit  in  the 
manufacture.  The  mill-owners  had  abundance  of  capital,  but 
they  did  not  disperse  it  in  wages  after  the  margin  for  profit  was 
gone.  They  shut  down  and  waited  until,  by  tlie  consumption  of 
the  stocks  of  cotton  goods  on  hand,  the  prices  of  the  goods  climbed 
up  far  enough  above  the  price  of  cotton  and  wages  to  leave  the 
margin  of  profit.  The  instant  prices  showed  the  margin  the  inills 
resumed. 

Nor  is  it  always  true  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  peo- 
ple bid  against  each  other  actively  for  employment,  and  so  make 
wages  low.  They  oftener  withdraw  fi-om  seeking  employment 
at  the  hands  of  others,  live  upon  nature,  or  within  themselves, 
by  those  barbarous  pursuits,  hunting,  fisliing,  and  trapping, 
which  consist  only  in  appropriation,  but  engender  independence. 
Capital  is  scarce  and  insecure  in  such  places,  mid  rates  of  interest 
are  high  because  its  investments  are  precarious,  not  because  they 
are  profitable,  or  rather  none  hut  the  most  profitable  investments 
will  overcome  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  precariousness  of  the 
venture.  Wages  may  in  like  circumstances  be  high  where  they 
are  paid  at  all,  because  the  people  are  so  accustomed  to  living 
without  them  that  unless  paid  high  wages  they  decline  to  work. 
While  this  may  not  be  the  universal  rule,  it  is  tlierefore  the 
frequent  fact  that  in  remote  localities  the  profits  of  capital  are 
high,  so  far  as  capital  consents  to  engage,  and  the  wages  of  labor 
are  high,  so  far  as  men  consentto  work,  but  both  the  men  and 
the  capital  (what  there  is)  are  largely  idle. 

By  means  of  this  partial  error  Dr.  Smith  was  led  into  the  gener- 
alization that  "as  wages  rise  profits  fall,"  which  was  subse- 
quently elaborated  by  Ricardo.  This  is  true  in  the  same  short 
sense  as  it  is  true  that  when  the  clouds  apjteav  the  sun  ceases  to 
shine.  In  fact,  behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  always  shining,  and 
thedeusity  of  the  clouds  becomes  the  most  powerful  measure,  as 
well  as  effect,  of  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  shining.  So  it  is  rising 
profits  alone  that  can  ever  be  the  potential  cause  of  rising  wages. 
Let  that  cause  actually  cease,  and  the  effect  would  be  like  that  of 
the  extinguishment  of  the  sun  upon  the  clouds.  They  could 
never  reappear.     But  so  long  as  that  cause  is  active,  a  temporary 
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rise  in  wag'GS  may  seem,  for  a  brief  time,  to  extinguish  profits, 
just  as  a  temporary  condensation  of  moisture  may  seem  to  extin- 
guisli  tiie  sun's  light.  That  which  seems  to  be  extinguished  is  in 
i-eality  the  AU-Powerful  Cause  of  the  existence  of  that  which 
seems  to  extinguish  it. 

©8.  Equivalence  of  Excliange  in  the  Wages  Contract — 
The  political  economist,  lifting  the  veil  from  society  at  work, 
brings  to  light  a  wholly  involuntary  system,  not  merely  of  co- 
operation but  of  social  government,  farinore  pervading  in  its  in- 
fluence, and  searching  in  its  power,  than  the  exterior  State,  whose 
framework  exists  in  constitutions,  and  whose  dignitaries  fill  the 
various  ofBces  of  the  visible  conjmon wealth.  This  social  plexus, 
this  network  of  self-interest,  this  labyrinth  of  production  and 
exchange,  commands  our  service,  not  merely  at  occasional  inter- 
vals or  through  official  substitutes,  but  every  moment  and  as  to 
everyperson.  In  all  our  pursuit  of  wealth  we  obey  it.  Inallbusiness 
it  reigns.  Its  capitals  are  where  capital  is.  Its  prophets  are  where 
profit  is.  We  may  adopt  infinite  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  all 
men  are  equal,  but,  in  the  very  act  of  adopting  them,  we  appoint 
a  ruler  to  preside  at  their  adoption,  and  apply  to  capital  to  print 
them,  which  request  it  grants  through  the  obedience  it  is  able  to 
exact  from  labor. 

Is  this  dominance  economically  necessary  ?  Is  it  a  product  of 
natural  lawl  Political  economy  answers  Yes;  socialist  critics 
answer  No.  Nine-tenths  of  that  organization  of  industry,  or  asso- 
ciation of  men  in  co-operative  production,  which  distinguishes 
civilization  from  barbarism,  and  industry  from  anarchy,  is  ef- 
fected by  the  payment  of  wages.  To  discuss  the  cause  of  rates 
of  wages,  therefore,  is  to  discuss  the  justice  of  the  economic  order 
of  society. 

Wages  are  the  compromise  between  the  highest  sum,  which 
capitalists  will  pay  rather  than  forego  their  chance  of  profit,  and 
the  lowest  sum  laborers  will  accept,  rather  than  forego  their  chance 
of  employment.  If  there  is  a  margin  between  these  two  sums,  if, 
for  instance,  the  employer  would  pay  %l  per  day  rather  tlian  forego 
his  hope  of  profit  from  the  emfjoyment,  and  the  wage-worker 
would  accept  60  cents  a  day  rather  than  be  out  of  work,  then 
either  will  yield  to  the  other,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
regards  it  necessary  to  him  to  secure  the  profit  or  the  wage.  AU 
this,  however,  relates  merely  to  the  motives  of  the  dicker.  What 
is  it  that,  getting  down  to  the  economic  bedrock  of  the  bargain, 
determines  whether  the  employer  will  lose  a  profit  unless  he 
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enipioj's  a  workman,  and,  vice  versa,  whether  the  vvorkmati  will 
lose  a  wage  unless  he  works  at  the  rate  ofFereil?  Supposing  both 
parties  to  judge  of  tlieir  own  interests  with  accuracy,  it  will  be  the 
fact  that  the  product,  of  their  co-operation  in  industry,  will  sell  for 
enough  to  yield  the  employer  a  return  on.  his  capital  better  than 
lie  could  get  elsewhere,  after  paying  the  laborer  a  wage  better  than 
he  could  get  elsewhere.  Here  are  two  equations,  each  of  which 
takes  in  a  vast  market  of  transactions.  They  are  made  between 
two  classes  of  persons,  between  whom  some  things  are  equal  and 
some  things  are  unequal.  Among  the  things  in  which  they  are 
equal  is  that  the  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  employer,  which 
will  hire  a  man,  is  of  just  as  much,  value  to  the  man  whom  ij 
employs,  as  that  man's  work  is  to  his  employer.  For  where,  of  two 
co-operative  agents,  neither  can  act  without  the  other,  both  are 
equal,  and  being  equal  in  efficiency  should  have  equal  pay. 

Again,  a  dollar  to  a  rich  man  is  exactly  equal  fo  a  dollar  to  a 
poor  man,  in  the  sense  that  if  a  rich  man  renders  a  service  worth 
a  dollar,  his  right  to  the  dollar  is  as  good,  in  ethics  and  equity,  as 
that  of  a  poor  man.  If,  therefore,  he  brings  to  the  poor  man  a 
co-operative  agent,  viz.  capital,withwhichthepoor  man  is  enabled 
fo  earn  a  dollar  which  be  otherwise  could  not,  he  renders  an 
equal  service  to  that  which  the  poor  man  renders  to  him,  if  the 
poor  man  so  uses  this  capital  as  to  cause  it  to  earn  a  dollar  for  the 
capitalist,  through  capital  which  would  otherwise  earn  less. 

So  if  the  two  parties  were  merely  fishermen,  one  of  whom  had 
furnished  boat,  lines,  and  bait,  but  could  not  fish  himself,  while 
the  otlier  fislied,  but  had  neither  boat,  lines,  nor  bait  of  his  own, 
the  aid  of  each  being  equally  necessary  as  that  of  the  other,  it 
would  be  equitable  that  the  fish  product  should  be  divided  equdly 
between  them,  no  matter  how  many  other  men  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  lines,  and  bait  might  employ  in  the  same  way.  Here  we 
strike  a  principle  of  equity  as  between  man  and  man.  This  is,  that 
the  amount  of  capital  which  eniploys  a  man's  labor,  and  the 
amount  of  human  labor  which  gives  employment  to  this  same 
amount  of  capital,  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  joint  product, 
if  they  are,  as  usually  they  must  be,  equally  necessary  to  the 
joint  result.  If  this  is  a  sophism,  I  am  not  able  to  discern  its 
fallacy. 

Now,  in  every  business,  there  is  an  aggregate  capital,  and  an 
aggregate  labor  foi-ce.  Suppose  the  capital  to  be  |60,tH)0  and  the 
labor  force  50  men.  The  unit  of  capital  tliat  employs  each  man  is 
$1,300.    For  50  men  putting  up  $1,§00  each  could  employ  them- 
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selves;  virtually,  therefore,  Ihe  wage  employment  is  a  loan  by  tlie 
employer  to  each  of  his  workmen  of  $1,300  With  which  to  effect 
a  work  of  production.  If  the  mode  of  production  is  ill-advised,  or 
the  product  is  not  in  sufficient  demand  to  pay  a  return  of  more 
than  say  $1,000  a  year,  while  the  wages^of  the  workmen,  the  rent, 
and  other  costs  are  $35,000  a  year,  then  the  employer  will  sink  his 
entire  capital  in  two  years,  while  the  workmen  will  get  their  wages. 
But  the  economic  assumption  is  in  accordance  with  the  average 
course  of  industry,  which  requires  that  it  should  be  socially  in 
demand.  Suppose  it  pays  a  return  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
or  a  profit  of  $25,000  aft«r  paying  wages.  This  will  attract  capi- 
tal from  every  quarter,  until  the  rate  of  return  is  reduced  to  the 
average  rate  which  capital  yields  in  other  similar  enterprises. 
"When  it  has  reached  tliis  stable  rate  of  gross  return,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  return  must  go  to  capital  and  what  to  labor  to 
make  the  transaction  just?  Should  not  that  unit  of  capital  which 
employs  a  man,  and  the  man  himself,  share  alike  !  True,  one  man 
may  own  twenty  units  of  capital  and  in  that  way  get  a  return 
equal  to  that  of  twenty  men.  What  matf«r,  if  the  service  he 
renders  to  each  of  the  twenty  exactly  equals  the  service  each  ren- 
ders to  him?  His  aggregate  services  to  the  twenty  must  be  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  services  of  the  twenty  to  him.  Hence,  if 
he  furnishes  the  capital  which  employs  twenty,  or  five  thousand, 
he  should  receive  an  aggregate  return  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  to  each  of  whom  he  reciprocates  an  equal  ser- 
vice. In  this  way  only  can  there  be  equality,  and  equity,  in  each 
of  his  exchanges  of  service  for  service. 

69.  Instances  of  Equality  of  Division. — A  case  which  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  natural  tendencyin 
the  aggregate  capital,  to  work  on  equal  shares  with  the  aggregate 
labor,  employed  in  any  branch  of  production,  was  tliat  of  the  fifty- 
four  railways  which  report  annually  to  the  railway  commission- 
ers of  Illinois.  They  embrace  a  cost,  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  $1,351,792,039.74,  and  have  apar  capital  of  $3,800,000,000. 
The  number  of  persons  who  own  shares,  or  hold  loans,  against 
them  is  not  known,  and  is  not  perhaps  capable  of  being  made 
definitely  known,  as  it  is  liable  to  hourly  changes.  The  number 
of  persons  employed,  frompresidentdown  to  switchmen  is  156,007. 
The  companies  report  that  they  pay  for  the  use  of  their  capital  in 
all  its  forms,  i.e.,  in 

Dividends  and  interest, $8 1, 730, 36 5.. ?3 

And  in  wages  itnd  salaries,  ,        ,        ...    81,936,170.81 
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Total    gross    income  or  joint  earnings   of 

]a!>or  and  capita! glfJo,(i56,436.34 

Excess  of  labor's  share  over  capital's  sliaro,  .     .     $315,905.29 

Variation  from  equality  in.  division,   oiie-eightli  of  one  per 

Mr.  Edward  Bates  Dorsey,  in  a  paper  read  before  Uie  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  states  that  the  total  gross  earnings  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  $355,311,350,  of  which  the 
"operating  expenses  "absorb  $186,843,810,  and  the  total  net  earn- 
ings are  $168,4(58,540,  thus  making  the  former  absorb  fifty- tliree 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  forty-seven  per  cent.  I  have  not  tlie  data 
by  which  to  determine  that  the  operating  expenses  are  identical 
■with  wages  and  salaries,  or  whether  as  to  some  small  part  they 
may  not  cover  purchases  of  commodities  which  are  really  addi- 
tions to  the  fixed  or  circulating  capital  of  tlie  roads.  If  in  ojwra- 
ting  expenses  are  included  any  rents,  or  purchases  for  renewal  of 
the  fixed  capital,  as  of  engines,  etc.,  op  payments  for  accidents 
and  losses,  then  the  true  "  wages  and  salaries  "  account  would  be 
diniiiiished  by  so  much. 

The  unit  of  capital  required  to  employ  one  man  in  the  railway 
business  in  the  United  States  is  $8,000.  That  sum,  'invested  in  rail- 
ways earns  the  same  return  as  the  man  it  employs,  within  one- 
eiglith  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  far  as  the  railways  reporting 
to  the  Illinois  commissioners  are  concerned,  and  these  are  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  railways  in  the  country.  This  seems  to  indicate 
an  involuntary  tendency  on  the  part  of  railway  enterprises,  employ- 
ing labor  and  capital  at  the  cheapest  competitive  rates  at  which 
they  can  buy  both  in  the  market,  to  divide  equally  between  labor 
and  capital  as  wholes,  paying  the  same  sum  to  the  unit  of  capital 
which  renders  the  employment  of  one  man  possible,  as  they  pay 
to  that  man  whose  employment  renders  the  use  of  the  unit  of 
capital  possible.  On  referring  to  the  census,  some  materials  ai-e 
supplied  for  inferring  the  terms  of  division  of  the  product  between 
theaggregate  labor  and  ^gregate  capitals  thei-e  indicated.  In  doing 
so  no  occasion  exists  to  use  the  figures,  relating  to  capital,  which 
numerous  critics  have  successfully  impeached.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference, with  reference  to  this  calculation,  whether  tlie  principal 
capital  of  an  establishment  includes  borrowed  capital  or  not,  or 
good  will,  or  whether  deduction  is  made  for  loans  or  debts,  or,  in 
short,  whetherthecapitalof  any  orall establishments  is  setdowu 
as  $10or  $10,000,000. 
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Simply  take  the  value  of  the  gross  product  of  the  various  indus- 
tries, i.e.,  what  the  protluct  sells  for  in  the  market.  The  figures  of 
the  census,  foi-  this,  have  not  been  improved  upon  or  attacked. 
From  this,  deduct  the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  as  per  census, 
which  also  is  as  yet  unimpeached.  Tliis  diiFerence  between  cost 
of  raw  materials,  and  value  of  finished  product,  is,  of  courae,  the 
increment  of  value  which  arises  in  the  particular  process  of  manu- 
facture under  consideration.  This  is,  in  the  long  run,  and  making 
no  consideration  of  losses,  the  fund  which  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween capital  and  wages.  In  manufactures  the  wages  are  paid 
before  the  product  could  be  sold.  In  railroading  the  product, 
transportation,  is  sold  a  month  or  so  before  the  wages  are  paid,  but 
in  searching  for  the  ratio  of  economic  distribution  of  the  joint 
product,  between  capital  and  labor,  the  time  when  the  wages  are 
paid  is  immaterial.  Wages  are  usually  paid  before  the  employer 
knows  whether  his  product  will  reimburse  him,  and  some- 
times it  does  not  reimburse  him.  But  this  is  true  also  of  his 
rent,  his  plant,  and  every  other  element  which  undergoes 
economic  distribution,  and  is  therefore  also  immaterial  in  any 
effort  to  trace  out  the  principles  on  which  capital  and  labor  usually 
divide,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  existing  rates  of  profit  and  wages. 

From  the  joint  piKxiuct  above  obtained,  by  deducting  cost  of  raw 
materials  from  value  of  finished  product,  deduct  still  further  the 
a^regate  wages  paid  as  given  by  the  census.  This  quantity  is  un- 
impeached by  the  criticisms  on  the  census,  as  it  does  not  involve 
the  average  amount  of  wages  paid  per  man,  the  ratio  of  the  total 
amount  to  the  time  worked,  or  any  disputed  fact.  The  residue  left 
by  this  last  deduction  would  be  the  amount  which  capital  would 
at  least  receive  for  distribution,  or  reimbursement,  and  for  profits. 
It 'would  be  the  sole  fund  from  which  capital  would  repair  or  ex- 
tend its  plant,  pay  for  losses  i  n  bad  years  or  by  bad  debts,  pay  for 
wear  and  tear  of  plant  and  implements,  rent,  insurance,  etc.  The 
net  sum,  remaining  to  the  employer  after  covering  all  disburse- 
ments, would  be  profits. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  labor  bill,  referred  to  in 
the  census,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  entire  labor  bill  involved 
in  the  product,  which  includes  also  the  laboi  bdls  involved 
in  the  construction  of  plant  and  rawmateiials  It  is  the  labor 
bill  involved  in  the  last  process  onlyof  maiiufactuie,  viz  ,  that  of 
which  the  census  professes  to  be  anenumet  ition 

By  this  method  it  appears  that  the  tot  d  minuf  iLlurmg  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  in  1880,  paid,  at, 
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Wages  to  labor, 

Capital's  share   for  distiubution,    inclmlhig 
profits, 

Excess  of  capital's  share  over  labor's, 
Excess  over  half, 


38,434,046 


Variation  from  equality  of  division  of  the  joint  product  between 
capital  and  labor,  four  per  cent,  in  favor  of  capital.  As  the  rate  at 
which  capital  extends  its  plant  in  manufactures,  a  service  equally 
beneficial  to  labor  as  to  capital,  is  not  far  from  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  rate  of  eflEective  division,  or  of  actual  beneficial 
equality,  is  about  as  perfect  in  manufactures  as  in  railroading. 

In  the  chapter  on  labor  other  illustrations  of  tliis  rule  or  coin- 
cidence appear.  These  instances  are  presented  tentatively,  and  as 
showing  a  tendency,  rather  than  as  demonstrating  a  law  which,  in 
thepmsent  state  of  research,  can  be  clearly  defined.*     Some  pi-o- 

»  Many  facta  bearing  on  thla  general  potnl  eocm  to  coiiflrm  this  ratio. 

Hr.  Jfaftw*  (In  ■' Property  and  ProgTeaa,"p.a03)ns[ires  the  gross  Income  or  joint 
earnings  o(  the  British  pc^opls  (iBclndlnK  iKland)  atbetween  £1,800.000,000  and  £1,S00  - 
000,000  by  Uie  census  of  JSSl.  Olthissmn  the  wages-class  recelvefl  £6S,000.000  defi- 
nitely, leavingthe  aggregate  receipts  of  Ihaclass  having  incomes  eioeedtng  £1B0  at 
abont  ^77,000,000.  A  email  share  of  these  incomes  may  also  in  the  economic  sense  be 
properlywagee,  which  wouJd»eqnlreadednclion.  Bui  doubtiees  a  much  larger  share 
Of  Incomes  were  concealed  or  underrated.  So  a  snbstanUal  equality  Is  ludlcated 
throughout  Great  Britain  between  [he  earnings  of  capital  on  one  side  and  labor  on  the 
other.  It  la  indicative  of  eiiuallty  In  a  rude  bat  snbatantjal  way  that  in  the  United 
States  the  depOBlta  in  savings  banks,  which  here  represent  very  closely  the  uninvested 
receipts  of  the  aggregate  wages.class,  about  equal  the  total  deposits  in  BaUonal,  State, 
and  pilvatB  hanka,  which  are  the  uninvested  receipts  of  Hie  capital  class. 

The  apt  diagrams  need  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  Qrnnlund  in  selling  forth  the  di. 
""'      between  the  wages-fund  and  the  capital-fund  are  marred  only  by  Mr.  Gmnlund's 
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cesses  of  exchange,  for  instance,  mayillustratea  far  greater  power 
ia  capital  than  in  labor,  and  one  which  will  content  itself  with 
only  the  lion's  share  of  the  joint  product. 


S,tlO0,IW) 
"hands." 

Capital  Fund, 
53  per  cent. 

Wages  for 

Capital  Fund, 

"  lianda." 

■ents  and  interest  in  England, 
■ent.,  and  that  tlie  normal  share 


«a«V  "Contemporary  SocUliam,"  p.  MB,  fiays ;  "In  Arthur  Young's  ToliUcal 
Arithmetic,'  pnblished  In  1T79  (Fart  ii..  pages  ST,  SI),  he  estimated  the  gtoas  ^ricnltural 
produce  of  England  (eiclnBive  ot  Wales)  at  £I3,^,8!i7,  and  the  gross  agrloullnral 
rental  at  £19,300,000,  or  31  per  cent.,  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  To  come 
down  nearer  onr  own  time,  McCulloch  eetlmated  the  grt 
land  and  Wales  in  181S-3  to  have  heeo  £141,606,857,  anfl 
£37,796,905,  or  28  per  cent,  ol  the  ptodnoe.    ("Statistici 
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Adam  Smitb  thoug^ht  that  agriculturai  rent  was  "  seldom  less 
tliaii  a  fourth  and  frequently  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce" (Book  ii.  Cli.v.),  but  that  "in  the  progress  of  improvement 


fln.,  p.  55a.)  The  groaa  ag 
ndacveotymiilionaaler] 
aJJ.  indeed.  ( 


andlheg 


!e  ot  the  United  Klngdoin  iB  m 


ttoatcsit  at  only  afty-eighi  millions,  but  at  seventy  millions 
it  would  be  a»  nearly  as  possible  28  per  cent,,  cnrloualy  enoajfh  the  same  flgnre  aa 
in  18*8  and  in  1779,  and  almost  the  same  as  in  l«89."  These  facts  show  that  rent  tends  to 
take  a  [ourUi  part  of  the  ^rosa  product  of  Bach  industries  as  are  carried  on  on  tlic  rented 
surface,  or  Ihaithe  enterpriser  who  hires  all  hia  plant  paya  outone-hall  thecapital 

As  to  rates  of  Inlereat,  it  Is  easy,  by  comparison,  tfl  see  tliat  they  usually  range  at  one- 
half  theprofltsearned  by  a  capital  invested  by  its  owner  In  active  buBltiees.  Says 
Hoseher: 

■'At  the  end  of  the  laat  century  English  farmers  expected  10  per  cent,  profit  on  their 
capital,  i.  e.,  after  paying  for  tent,  wages,  implements,  and  raw  materials  As  current 
ralesoflnterealwerespercent.,  it  would  follow  that  it  the  farmer  borrowed  all  his 
eapital  lie  would  work  Bt  the  halves  with  his  usurer  Iho  prmciple  of  alvlsloti  be- 
tween nsnrer  and  fanner  ia  the  aame  as  between  farmer  and  landlord  (A  Young, 
"View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk,"  179.  laS )  Senior  is  of  opinion  that  in  Eng- 
land to-day  (1830)  industrial  enlerprises  ot  £100  000  yield  a  profit  of  leaa  than  10 
per  cent,  a  year  ;  those  of  £10,000  at  least  mi  per  cent ,  Ihoas  of  from  £10,000  to 
£20,000  15  per  cent.;  smaller  ones  SO  per  cent.,  and  even  more  HemenUonsfruithuck- 
etets  who  earned  over  30  per  cent,  aday,  i.  s.,over7,000per  cent,  a  year  {"Outlines," 
a03  6eq.)In  Manchester  mannfacturera,  aceordlnK  to  the  same  aolhority,  turnover  their 
ospiial  twice  a  year  at  5  per  cent,  (each  turn),  retail  dealers,  three  timea  a  year  at  3K 
percent  (Ibid.  143.1  Torrena,  "The  Budget,"  (1814)  108.  designates  T  per  cent,  as  the 
minimum  proSl  which  would  induce  an  English  capitalist  to  engane  in  an  enterprise  of 
hisown."    (No'e  toAm.  Edn.  of  Hoseher,  PoI.Econ.,  vol.  It.,  p.  161). 

By  profit  In  the  last  illnatration  I  assume  is  meant  the  residue  after  paying  rent, 
wages,  cost  of  raw  maleriaia,  and  every  oUier  charge  except  thai  of  intereat  on  the 
capital  Invested.  The  profitol  percent. thereforewonldbethereghiarraleotinterest, 
viz.,  6  per  cent.,  and  the  regular  rate  of  comniisalona  on  managing  small  investments, 
viz.  Z%  per  cent.  Each  of  the  above  cited  rates  of  proBl  Is  twice  the  current  rates  ot 
Interest  In  transactions  of  simitar  dimenaions.  For  it  is  well  known  tliat  In  the  same 
circnmstannea  in  which  profits  on  small  capitals  rise  t»  20, 30  or  40  per  cent  iuiorcet  on 
small  loata  rises  to  10, 15  and  aO  per  cent.    Hence  interest  ranges  at  a  fourth  of  the 
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ill  proportion  to  the  extent,  but  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  of  land"  (B.  ii.  Ch.  iii.)  thus  leaving-  it  at  not 
more  than  one-fourth. 
Adam  SmiUi  saw  this  ratio   of  division  between  capital  and 

BntthUiseq.ntviilGnCtosaj'liig  that  the  distribution  tends  constantly  to  obliteiate 
profits,  to  one  wlioneitiierowna  bis  plant  norWa  capital.  This  letrne.  It  18  exceed- 
ingly rarely  that  sQch  an  one  can  coutlnuonaly  malnmin  himself  In  any  bnsinees.    II  la 

capital,  at  h la  citcalatinj;  capital,  or  both.  Withont  either,  he  iaamanot  strav,  an  ad- 
venturer, and  is  likely  to  trauel  out  or  one  bankruptcy  into  another.  Hence,  In  practice, 
prolts  proper,  i,  e..  considered  apart  from  both  tent  ot  land  and  remnneration  to  capi- 
tal, seem  almost  to  narrow  themselves  down  to  a  Tewaril  for  getting  the  atartof  every 
body;  for  mabin!;  money  in  new  or  ehrewd  modes  not  known  t«  eitaor  money-lenders 
generally  or  to  landlords  generally.  Of  course  the  profit-maker  nas  four  funds  ont  of 
which  to  save  a  profit  if  he  can,  viz,;  in  buying  raw  materials,  in  hiring  labor.  In  hiring 

gi^t),vlz.:  In  diacovcring  aeK  channels  uf  demand,  ia  inventing  new  processes  of  snp- 
ply,  In  widening  his  market,  and  in  cheapening  his  means  of  reaching  it,  Bntoutof  all 
these  there  Is  none  which  has  the  fixity  which  hclonga  to  rales  of  wages,  of  rent,  or  of 
interest.  Hence.  Itia  Bingular  that  Adam  Smith  should  have  begun  to  reason  concern- 
ing dlatrlbution  by  assuming  an  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  capital  aaa  first  fact.  Profits, 

to  be  always  estraordinary.    For  if  profits  perform  ihe  same  function  Which  a  rudder 
:  course  of  industry,  the  rudder  must  be  con- 


Itmayseemthatthepro]x)rtlonalioTeclairaeafortheshareof  capital  l9  widely  in 
confiici:  with  that  arrived  at  by  Hr,  Edward  Atkinson.*  wiio  expresKes  the  opinicjn  that 
'*  what  portion'^  of  the  total  product  of  a  nation's  industry  "constitutes  the  average 
share  of  the  capitalist  at  the  present  time  can  not  ba  substantially  proved.  In  a  normal 
year  under  normal  conditions."  Mr.  Atkinson  is  "of  the  profonnd conviction  that  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  can  be  set  aside  as  either  rent,  Interest,  profit,  or  savings  ;  "  and 
that  nine-tenths  consUtulea  the  share  of  the  laborer,  which  by  eubdivlelon  becomes  ex- 
pressed in  personal  wages."  InsayinK  thaf'not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  can  bo  set 
aside  as  etfAer  rent,  interest,  profit,  or  sayings  "  Mr.  Atkinson  first  awards  10  per  cent, 
to  each  of  these,  making  40  psr  cent,  for  ail.  bnl  by  assuming  that  nine-tenths  of  the 

aiiiustcadof  each  of  the  four.  Thlsmay  boaslip  of  thopen,  butinvlewof  the  actaal 
facta  It  seema  much  llhe  a  fatal  leap  la  the  thought.  Among  fally  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Slates,  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  area,  say  in  all  parts  south  of 
Cincinnati  and  west  of  Toledo,  10  per  cent,  ia  the  current  aud  average  rate  of  interest 
alone  on  ail  loans  except  the  largest  of  thosemade  in  cities.  Most  real  estate  rented 
for  productive  purposes  draws  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  rent,  even  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
frequently  W  percent.  Most  corporate  shares  are  rated  at  the  principal  sum  on 
which  they  will  pay  SO  per  cent.  Instead  of  10,  thna  showing  that  capital  values  itself 
for  Investment  at  aoper  cent,,  not  10.  Thus  a  corporation  having  a  par  capital  of  S300.- 
OOO  and  earning  S30a,00a  a  year  will  sell  its  shares  in  the  aggregate  at  about  $1,01X1,000, 
or  the  Bnm  on  which  It  pays  20  per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent.,  therefore,  is  capital's  own 
valuation  on  Itself  when  invested  productively.  Again,  the  ratio  of  the  annual  prod- 
•  Essay,  "What  Makes  the  Rate  of  Wages,"  p.  27. 
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labor  and  states  it  very  comprehensively.  (Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.) 
He  says  ;  "  That  part,  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  any  country,  which  replaces  a  capital,  never  is  immediately 
employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive  hands.  It  pays  tlie 
wages  of  productive  labor  only." 

"  When  it  (the  annual  produce)  first  comes  either  from  the 
ground  op  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  laborers  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largest,  is  in  the  first  place  destined  for  replacing  a  capital  («.  e., 
re-imbursing  for  wages  paid)  or  for  renewing  the  provisions, 
materials,  and  finished  work,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a 
capital  ;  the  other  for  constituting  a  revenue,  either  to  the  owner 
of  this  capital,  as  the  profit  of  his  stock  (or  interest),  or  to  some 
other  person  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Of  the  produce  of  a  great 
manufactory,  in  the  same  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the 
lai^fest,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  tlie  woi'k  ;  the 
other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner 
of  this  capital.'' 

Dr.  Smith  also  describes  interest  as  ruling  at  one-half  the  cur- 

to  Dam  tbat  amount  through  the  Jolht  cfforta  of  capital  and  labor.  AgalD,  Mnlhall  And 
othcretallsticiana  eathnate  the  annual  national  s&viiigs  alone,  or  the  Increase  of  wealth 
that  goes  over  to  another  year,  at  npwards  ol  8809,000,000,  or  at  least  12  per  cent.  Sup- 
pose A  to  desire  ft  property  worth  $20,000  (or  manufacturing  pnrpoeas.  Ae  rents  go 
he  would  bejin  by  paying  $3,000  for  it  as  rent.  If  he  shoold  form  t.  Btoek  company  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  chares  (n  tbe  moneT  market  tvoald  be  that  eum  on  which  his 
earninga  would  pay  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  dividends.  How  many  limes  would  ho  turn 
hisentlrecapltalovetinayearl  In  a  daily  newspaper  at  least  three  Umes.  In  other 
branches  of  maniifactores  nearly  as  often.  The  total  valne  of  the  establishment  will 
be  the  principal  on  which  the  profits  of  these  three  tumlngsover  will  be  20  per  cent. 
The  average  of  bnainess  establishments  apply  nearly  10  percent,  per  annum,  sooner  or 
later,  to  UieeitenBlon  of  theit  business  or  to  private  residences  of  their  owners.  Either 
onlemplate  the  enormous  manufacture  of  private  real- 

nstantly  going  on  as  a  means  at  emlwdyintf  the  proBta  of  business.      All  this 

;ome  oat  of  a  10  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested. 

:inaoQ  seems  to  haie  in  mind,  moreover,  the  net  proSt  of  the  capitalist  ap- 

1  to  personal  and  family  eipenditnre,  after  pajioscoet  of  erection  and  annual 
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rent  rales  of  profit.  (Book  i.  Cli.  x.)  He  had  thus  in  mind, 
exactly  the  division  outlined  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  one-half  to  re- 
imburse capital  (which  he  defines  as  all  going  to  pay  wages  of  pro- 
ductive labor)  and  the  other  half  to  interest  (one-fourth)  and  i-ent 
(one-fourth). 

Three  facts  in  our  American  rates  of  wages  tend  to  confirm  this 
view.    These  are: 

1.  The  standard  of  wag«s  in  agriculture  goes  far  toward 
fixing  the  standard  of  wages  in  manufactures.  In  agriculture 
the  extent  to  which  the  farm  labor  contracts  to  work  for  half  the 
product,  as  against  the  land  and  the  capital  jointly,  both  of  which 
get  the  other  half,  shows  that  in  farming  the  real  rate  of  wages 
is  adjusted  upon  the  principle  of  giving  half  the  product  to  labor 
and  half  to  capital  and  land  jointly.  A  presumption  would  arise 
that  the  same  must  be  true  in  manufactures  mining  raihoatlmg 
and  merchandising,  simply  as  an  effect  of  the  natural  tendencj 
toward  an  equation  of  rates  of  wages  (otliei  thmg',  being  equal} 
in  all  occupations. 

3.  The  practice,  in  manufactures,  of  ananging  the  wages  of 
workmen  on  a  sliding  scale,  whereby  the  workman  s  compensa 
tion  is  proportionate  to  the  price  of  the  products  prevails  in  (^r 
tain  bi'anches  of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  indicates  sofar  as  it 
goes,  that  wages  in  manufactures  generally  are  proportionate  to 
product. 

3.  When  colored  laborers  in  the  Southern  States  were  the  sub- 
jects of  property,  the  price  which  attached  to  the  laborer  as  an  ob- 
ject of  purchase  would  naturally  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  on  which  iiis  earnings  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  sub- 
sisting him  would  pay  a  better  profit  than  would  be  obtained  on  the 
same  capital  in  other  forms  of  industry,  other  things  being  ^ual. 
Agricultural  laborer  brought  fi-om  $800  to  $1,200.  In  free 
agricultural  labor  at  the  same  period  the  amount  of  capital  m- 
quired  to  work  in  partnership  witli  a  laborer,  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
capital  which  would,  when  invested  in  farming,  land,  and  imple- 
ments draw  the  same  return  which  the  laborer  would  draw,  was 
from  $800  to  $1,200.  Of  course  the  slave  became  himself  capital,  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  he  exempted  his  owner  from  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring,  in  order  to  use  hislabor.  The  free  laborer  works 
in  partnership  with  this  same  equivalent  of  capital,  invested  m 
land  and  implements  and  takes  half  the  product. 

Doubtless  in  a  shrewdly  conducted  commercial  business  like 
that  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  share  of  capital,  and  even  pep- 
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haps  the  annual  net  profits  of  the  proprietor,  might  amount  to 
more  than  the  clerk  hire  and  lahor  bills.  But  I  have  heard  it 
remai-ked,  by  practical  mei-cliants,  that  what  a  clerk  or  salesman 
makes  in  his  last  years  of  clerking  and  the  profits  of  his  first  yeais 
of  trade,  are  so  nearly  on  a  level  as  seldom  to  i-esult  in  any  sud- 
den change  in  his  condition. 

70.  Productive  Industry  Is  a  Form  of  Social  Govern- 
ment.—Though  I  have  thus  far  treated  the  wages  contract  as  if 
labor  were  the  thing  sold  by  the  worker  to  his  employer,  it  will 
help  to  clear  away  many  deceptions,  which  have  misled  some  to 
their  injury,  if  I  point  out  that,  as  a  rule,  the  essence  of  the  wage 
contract  is  not  in  the  sale  of  labor  but  of  obedience,  sovereignty, 
or  will,  so  as  to  produce  not  so  much  foree,  as  flow  or  harmony  of 
action,  which  can  only  come  from  the  subordination  of  many 
wills  to  a  single  wQl.  A  man  may  put  any  amount  of  time  and 
vigorous  toil  into  his  work,  but  if  it  is  done  disobediently  to  his 
employer's  will,  he  b  entitled  to  no  pay  legally  or  morally.  It  is 
universally  understood  that  what  the  employer  buys,  is  not  so 
much,  or  so  specifically,  muscular  effort,  as  the  right  to  direct  the 
effort,  whatever  its  kind,  whether  it  be  muscular  or  nervous,  bod- 
ily or  mental.  The  porter  who  stands  at  the  door  of  a  residence, 
hotel,  or  restaurant,  and  opens  the  door,  perhaps  electrically  by 
touching  aspring,  whenever  he  sees  aguest  about  to  enter,  cannot 
be  said  to  labor,  for  no  more  physical  effort  is  required  to  do  this 
than  to  do  nothing.  But  he  earns  his  wi^es  and  is  a  productive 
laborer.  Why  !  Because  his  employer's  interests  prosper  better,  or 
his  employer's  pleasure  is  subserved  more  truly,  by  impressing 
every  person  who  enters  with  a  sense  of  politeness  pervading  the 
establisliment  than  if  the  visitor  is  required  to  ring  and  wait,  or  is 
left  to  open  the  door  himself.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  wages 
are  earned,  not  by  labor,  but  by  that  subserviency,  which  shall 
stand  for,  and  represent,  the  intended  politeness,  or  taste,  or  style, 
or  dignity  of  the  master. 

Subordination,  therefore,  is  the  one  thing  bought  and  paid  for  in 
the  wages  contract.  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
On  the  other  hand,  insubordination  destroys  utterly  the  working 
value  of  the  most  capable,  skillful,  op  experienced  worker.  It  is,  in 
tlie  wages  contracts,  the  chief  and  most  unpardonable  of  all 
An  insubordinate,  or  self-inspired  worker,  can  not  be 
1,  in  any  capacity  which  requires  organization  or  co-op- 
eration with  others  on  a  large  scale,  and  must  either  become  his 
own  employer  or  must  degenerate  into  pauperism. 
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Uninstructed  persons,  of  iiisuboi-dmate  or  truculent  tempers, 
often  pride  themselves  upon  what  they  style  their  indepeudence, 
meaning  thereby  their  readiness  to  quarrel  or  argue  with  employ- 
ers, and  thereby  to  bring  on  themselves  discharge  from  employ- 
ment 

Tliey  should  understand  that  there  is  no  baseness  in  the  sort  of 
obedience,  which  is  called  for  and  paid  for  as  the  essence  of  the 
wages  contract,  for  the  reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  industry 
be  steered  in  the  direction  of  demand,  which  is  the  function  which 
employers  subserve  in  industry. 

The  employer's  business  is  to  seek  and  yield  to  the  public  de- 
mand. His  phrase  to  his  workmen  is,  "I  must  please  the  public; 
you  must  please  me."  It  is  through  the  subserviency  of  the  em- 
ployer to  the  public,  followed  up  by  the  subserviency  of  each 
employiS  to  Iiis  or  her  own  employer,  that  the  entire  force  of 
employfe  may  be  held  to  the  work  of  satisfying  a  public  want. 
This  is  organiBation  in  industry.  It  is  the  only  practicable  way 
in  which  men  and  women  ordinarily  can  render  those  services  to 
their  fellow-men  suiRcient  to  call  for  that  return  service  at  the 
hands  of  others  known  as  "  acomfortable  living." 

For,  as  a  rule,  each  person  in  business  gains  his  living  by  the 
service  he  renders  to  strangers  in  the  economic  sense,  i.e.,  ia 
persons  to  whom  he  is  under  no  obligations,  and  very  likely  does 
not  know,  and  who,  in  turn,  do  not  know  him.  The  engineer 
on  a  railway  really  serves  the  passengers  and  the  owners  of  the 
freight  which  are  entrusted  to  be  drawn  by  his  engine.  Both 
these  classes  are  strangers  to  him.  The  medium  of  enabling  him 
to  serve  these  strangers  is  his  wage  contract  with  the  railroad 
company,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  middleman  effecting  an  ex- 
change of  the  engineer's  time  and  that  of  others,  working  to- 
gether in  the  use  of  the  stockholders'  capital,*,  e.,  the  rolling 
stock,  in  order  tosell,  to  the  freight  ownersand  passengers,  a  joint 
product  of  capital  and  labor,  viz.,  transportation.  But  on 
analysis  it  is  not  really  capital  and  labor  that  effect  the  trans- 
portation, but  it  is  command  and  obedience.  For,  no  matter  how 
much  capital  is  put  up,  if  commands  are  not  obeyed,  the  railway 
is  converted  instantly  from  a  means  of  transportation  into  a  mere 
means  of  wholesale  slaughter.  The  labor  of  transportation  in 
this  case,  i.e.,  the  physical  force  which  draws  the  train,  is  not  put 
forth  by  the  engineer  but  wholly  by  his  engine.  Tlie  supervision 
of  the  engineer  is  directed  wholly  to  making  the  engine  obey  the 

time-table.     This  may  bo  called  labor  on  his  part;  hut  it  may  be 
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merely  a  labor  of  wat  1  g— th  end  of  which  is  obedience,  pure 
and  simple,  but  H  e  alte     a  f  whicli  is  destruction,  sudden 

and  terrific.  Th  gai  t  n  ot  labor  in  society,  therefore,  is 
effected  by  mean  f  j  ten  of  subserviency  and  obedience, 
whereby  every  ind    t  t         ry  sale  of  a  service  or  a  com- 

modity, and  eveij  pe  f  nan  fa  service,  or  a  contract,  is  part, 
in  a  chain  of  causation  of  which  the  supply  of  all  is  the  ultimate 
effect,  and  the  demand  of  all  is  the  primary  movhig  power  and 
stimulus.  The  steering  and  piloting  is  all  done  to  make  profits. 
The  manual  and  methodized  labor  is  all  done  to  earn  wages.  But 
these  terms  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  interchangeable.  Wages 
are  always  the  profits  a  man  wins,  by  investing  his  time  and  sell- 
ing his  will,  judgment,  and  obedience,  in  the  manner  which  he 
draws  his  wages  for,  rather  than  any  other.  And  profits  are  the 
wages  a  man  gets  for  risking  his  means  in  a  given  investment, 
and  abstaining  from  enjoying  the  principal  while  it  is  so  invested. 
Hence  there  is  an  ultimate  sense  in  which  wages  are  profits  and 
profits  are  wages.  Just  as  we  have  seen  inChapter  I.,  there  isan 
ultimate  sense  in  which  capital  performs  labor,  or  labor  is  capital. 
71.  I>o  the  Indispensable  Means  of  Liabor  Earn  a 
Share  of  the  Product  ?— While  Karl  Marx  nowhere  presents 
any  facts  showing  what  the  ratio  of  the  wages  share  to  the 
capital  share  really  is,  he  constantly  assumes  that  it  is  equal.* 
But  by  assuming  also  that  thewt^  laborer  is  the  sole  producer 
of  value,  that  the  capitalist's  contribution  of  the  means  of  work 
is  in  no  way  necessary,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  reap  any 
return,  since  these  means  ai«  themselves  the  result  of  previous 
robbery  and  not  of  saving;  and  that  the  wages  paid  are  in  all 
cases  only  the  cost  of  sustenance  of  the  laborer,  with  just  enough 
added  to  enable  him  to  propagate  his  class  without  increase  or 
diminution;  that  mere  exchanges  of  commodities  do  not  ci-eate 
values,  hence  that  the  functions  of  the  capitalist,  enterpriser,  and 
trader  are  all  needless,  Karl  Marx  is  able,  through  the  necro- 
mancy of  bald  assumption,  to  convert  a  division  between  two 
equal  partners,  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  contribute  to  production, 
into  a  spoliation  or  "  exploitation  "of  labor,  +  by  capital,  to  the  ex- 

•  "  KapltaJ."  vol.  I .,  page  ]75. 
t  The  choice  ot  tlie  worS  "esploitatioQ"  hy  the  BOClBllBta  ia  parlicular)  j  happy,  since 
it  is  in  fae.ttrutliful  when  accurately  underatood.  Ejploitstion  does  not  insan  "  epoii. 
Btton,"  hnt  Bimply  creating  or  causing  eiploiw  or  achievements  where  otherwi"e  there 
wonid  be  inaction.  It  implies  that  capital  eiiei™izea  labor,  but  this  Implication  is 
Ignored.  It»perverelon  intoa  term  signifying  robbery  ia  pari  ot  llie  general  system  o( 
"  exploitation  "  ot  economic  lerma  carried  on  by  socialist  writers. 
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tent  of  100  per  cent,  on  what  labor  produces.  He  constantly  styles 
the  cost  of  the  sustenance  of  the  laborer  his  natural  wages,  under 
the  iron  law  of  Eicardo  and  Torrens,  and  assumes  tliat  he  gets 
no  more,  iguormg  the  fact  that  most  capitalists  start,  in  life  as 
wage  laboreis,  and  begin  their  capitals  through  the  savings  from 
their  wages.  All  the  valuecommodities  have,  atanj-time,  over  the 
costofsusteuanceoftlielaborwhich  produces  them, he  denominates 
"  surplus  value,"  exploitation,  or  i-obbery.  Thus  that  form  of 
economic  "criticism"  which  b^ins  by  assuming  that  lack  of  the 
means  to  work  with,  which  is  what  we  call  labor-power,  creates 
ail  values,  speedily  ends  in  that  form  of  war  on  society  and  in- 
dustry known  as  Anarchism  or  Thu^sm. 

The  first  truth  to  be  embraced  by  one  who  would  really  com- 
prehend the  pUxus,  or  interlocking  of  labor  with  capital,  in 
the  present  organization  of  industry,  is  that  all  reproductive 
capital— the  machinery  with  which  the  profit-maker  works,  is  in 
use  by  the  workers  tliemselves,  and  is  their  means  of  earning 
wages. 

In  his  "  Chapters  on  Socialism,"  Mr.  Mill,  who  was  himself  in 
many  senses  an  avowed  socialist,  says  : 

"  Another  point  on  which  there  is  much  mlBapprehenaion  on  Hie  part  of  HOC  ialiele,  SB 
well  as  of  trades  unionlets  and  other  pitrtieana  of  labor  against  capllal,  relates  to  tha 
proportion  in  which  the  prodnoe  of  the  coantty  ia  really  shared,  and  Uie  amount  of 
what  Is  actually  diverted  from  ihoie  icSo  prodJux  it—" 

Mr.  Mill  here  falls  into  the  very  socialistic  error  which  he  is 
attempting  to  rebuke,  by  assuming  that  all  tliat  wage  laborers  do 
not  get  is  so  much  "diverted  from  those  who  produce  it"— 

—•■  lo  enrich  other  persoiti.    When,  for  instance,  s  capitalist  invests    £30,000  In  hts 

aion  iB.  as  if  he  were  the  beneficial  owner'both  or  the  £20,000  and  of  the  £a.«B,  while 
the  lahorers  own  nothing  Tint  their  w-wes.  The  truth,  however,  is  thit  ho  only  obtains 
the  £3,000.  on  the  condiiion  of  applying  no  part  of  the  £30,000  lo  hie  oivn  use." 

And  of  loaning  its  use  in  some  form  to  labor,  i.  e.,  to  relative 
destitution — 

He  has  the  leRal  control  over  it,  and  might  squander  it  if  lie  clioae  ;  but  If  he  did  he 
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ital,  and  he  has  the  proflta,  which  it  only  yields  to  him  on  condition  that  the  capital 
Itself  is  employed  in  satialyinE,  not  hiB  own  wants,  but  those  ot  laborers. 

A  truer  statement  would  be  that  the  capitalist  has  the  power  to 
steer  industry  in  the  direction  of  what  he  deems  to  bo  the  profit, 
which  is  always  that  of  the  effective  social  demand.  For  this 
power  he  takes  the  profits,  and  incurs  the  losses,  incident  to  the 
employment  of  reproductive  capital.     Operative  workers  liave 
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the  loan  of  his  capital  for  their  use,  as  tlie  condition,  or  means, 
or  partnership  by  aid  of  which  they  can  produce,  and  without 
the  aid  of  which  they  would  loaf  in  idleness.  And  the  customers 
of  the  business  or  purchasers  of  the  product  of  theii'  joint  labors, 
who  are  nearly  equivalent  to  society  at  large,  have  its  services,  as 
they  do  those  of  labor,  by  paying  for  its  product. 

72.  Does  the  Bisk  of  Loss  Give  Valid  Title  to  the 
Profit  ?^Many  socialists  concede  that,  in  the  present  org-aniza- 
tion  of  labor,  the  rule  of  the  profit-maker  over  the  wages-earner 
is  temporarily  just,  so  long  as  it  is  made  necessary,  by  the  lack 
of  ownership,  by  the  wage-earner,  of  the  job,  implements,  means 
of  subsistence  and  capital,  from  which  to  make  up  to  the  vvage- 
eamers  and  to  others,  the  ultimate  loss  of  wealth  which  will 
result  to  society  if  industry  is  steered  towai-d  the  production  of 
unprofitable  products. 

But  they  desire  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not  intrinsically  and 
economically  just,  and  will  not  be  perpetual.  In  short,  they 
hold,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  "it  rests  upon  the  arbitrary  institutions 
and  customs  of  men,  and  not  on  irreversible  economic  law." 

If  it  be  possible  fo  oc  ety  to  e  Ive  nto  s  cl  a  c  nd  t  n  at 
all  men  will  own  tl  e  r  o  n  jobs  i  e  nents  means  of  s  ba  s 
tence,  and  capital  fro  n  w  h  cl  to  nake  i  losses  the  oc  a! 
problem  would  ha  e  be  e  1  by  tl  e  el  n     *  on  of  the     ages 

class,  and  by  the  fact  that  o  e  b  t  cap  tal  ts  o  Id  rema 
But  the  prediction  f  such  a  s  .*te  f  th  ng  fa  Is  w  tl  the 
domain  of  prophecj  p  e  npt  o  or  q  cko  y—.  f  tl  e  first  f 
true,  of  the  second  if  unden  onstrtble  and  of  the  tl  rd  if  false 
Economists  can  only  saj  that  n  the  k  id  of  wo  11  ve  1  e  n 
the  reign  of  the  enterp  sens  and  profit  makers  ovei  the  wage 
earners  must  continue,  so  long  as  any  class  of  men  need  to  work 
in  order  to  live,  and  have  not  the  means  to  work  with. 

Henry  G«orge  declares  that  creation  alone  gives  title.  We  ac- 
cept this  definition  for  the  profit-maker's  title  to  his  profits.  When 
ten  thousand  men  lie  idle,  who  would  gladly  do  their  share 
toward  building  a  railway,  if  some  profit-maker  wiU  but  come 
and  incur  the  risk  of  loss  implied  in  the  furnishing  the  means 
with  which  to  build  the  road,  but  who  are  powerless  and  starving 
because  he  does  not  come,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  this  inertia  of 
destitution  that  alone  builds  the  road  ?  The  proflt-maker  comes. 
Instantly  theyspringtotheir  feet  and  commence  building.  Why! 
Because  they  have  sold  themselves,  their  muscles  and  their  time, 
to  him  for  a  day.    What  for  J    So  that  he  might  out  of  their 
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idleness  create  labor— out  of  their  incoherence  create  co-operation 
—out  of  their  babel  create  unity— out  of  their  destitution  and 
incapacity  create  wealth.  He  does  create  all  these,  buys  them 
by  buying  the  laborer's  time,  and  the  right  to  command  his 
obedient  will.  Having  created  them,  shall  he  not  own  what  ho 
haa  created  ?  If  so.  then,  for  the  purposes  of  the  day's  work,  he 
is  owner,  and  the  laborer  is  implement.  He  is  Mind,  Force, 
Energy,  and  the  laborer  is  cart-horse  and  harrow,  mere  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter.  How,  then,  shall  the  clay  say  to  the 
potter,  "I  am  the  producer?"  The  universal  conscience  of  man, 
and  even  the  very  definitions  laid  down  by  socialists,  alike  agree 
that  when  th&  profit-maker,  by  incurring  a  risk  of  loss,  where 
others  will  not,  leads  forward  the  industrial  host  into  enterprises 
in  which  others  dare  not,  and  so  creates  labor  itself  where  others 
would  let  it  rust,  and  the  result  proves  that  he  has  met  and  satis- 
fled  a  social  demand  which  others  did  not  see,  he  shall  have  a 
valid  title  to  the  profit  because  he  created  it,  as  well  as  a  valid 
command  over  the  labor  which  he  evokes,  because  he  creates  that 

The  moral  and  legal  right  of  the  proflt-maker  is  to  rule  industry, 
subject  to  its  power  to  rule  him.  By  this  we  mean  it  is  his  right 
to  select  the  kind  of  work  on  which  he  shall  enter  or  continue 
solely  with  reference  to  whether  he  sees  a  profit  in  it,  and  to 
refuse  or  stop  when  he  sees  no  profit,  to  prescribe  the  houi'S  on 
which  he  will  consent  to  run  his  industry,  subject,  of  course,  to 
such  opposing  forces  as  society  may  brmg  to  bear.  It  is  his  right 
to  get  all  the  effective  service  out  of  his  working  force  which  he 
is  wilhng  to  buy  and  pay  for,  as  it  will  naturally  devolve  on  his 
working  foree  to  get  all  the  wages  out  of  him  which  they  can 
make  the  services  rendered  bear.  If  he  exploits  their  labor,  so  do 
they  exploit  his  capital.  But  he  becomes  one  power,  and  their 
aggregate  becomes  another,  in  an  equal  contest.  Each  unit  of 
capital,  or  sum  necessary  to  employ  a  man,  acquires  an  equality 
in  exchange  as  against  that  man.  Its  indispensability  in  produc- 
tion is  worth  as  much  as  his.  Its  capacity  to  earn  equals  his.  Its 
capacity  to  bless  or  curse  mankind,  to  do  good  or  harm,  equals  his, 
because,  if  he  declines  to  labor  on  its  terms,  it  can  usually  find  one 
who  will.  What  the  laborer  produces,  therefore,  by  laboring,  is 
not  the  conunodity  which  figures  as  the  joint  product  of  labor 
and  capital.  A  laborer  is  the  sole  producer,  only,  of  a  diversion 
to  himself  of  wages  which  would  otherwise  go  toanother  laborer. 
In  himself  alone,  he  is  exactly  as  productive  as  any  other  commod- 
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ity,  for  that,  by  its  saJe,  produces  a  diversion  of  a  price  wliich 
would  otherwise  have  gone  for  another  commodity  ;  so  does  he 
sell  a  commodity  and  another  takes  its  place.  Discharge  a  laborer 
and  another  takes  his  place.  Hence  Karl  Marx's  phrase,  surplus 
value— meaning  the  value  a  laborer  produces  above  the  wages  he 
receives— defines  a  modicum  of  moonshine.  He  produces  his 
wages,  or  rather  their  diversion  from  another  to  himself— no 
more  and  no  less.  All  that  remains  above  his  wages  is  the  share 
which  accrues  to  the  profit-maker,  who  is  the  sole  producer  of  the 
commodity,  process,  or  result  which  commands  both  the  wages 
and  the  proflt. 

If  a  profit-maker  produces  that  which  society  does  not  want,  he 
is  punished  for  it  by  loss  of  capital ;  if  he  continues  in  his  course, 
by  bankruptcy.  He  is  as  severely  dominated  hy  society  as  his 
workmen  are  by  him.  That  which  he  produces  without  adequate 
demand,  he  must  sell  for  as  much  less  than  it  cost  him  to  produce 
it,  as  society  has  less  need  of  it  than  of  other  things  whichmight 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  effort. 

Having  no  power  to  compel  society  to  pay  him  more  for  his 
product  than  it  please,  as  society  pleases  to  pay  him  less  than  its 
cost,  the  difference  is  his  loss,  penalty,  and  punishment  for  igno- 
rantly  assuming  to  lead  social  industry  into  any  other  form  of 
work,  or  to  any  greater  cost  for  a  particular  form  of  work,  than 
that  for  which  there  was  most  effective  social  demand.  It  is 
upon  condition  of  sustaining  all  these  losses,  that  the  profi^maker 
enjoys  his  counter-privilege,  of  collecting,  as  profits,  the  excess  of 
price  which  demand  puts  upon  his  product,  over  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion. "Nothing  ventured,  nothing  had."  It  is  the  course  to 
risk  this  loss  that  constitutes  enterprise  and  creates  all  industry. 
Hence  the  title  of  profit-maker  rests  on  his  utility  as  a  creator, 
and  is  valid. 

73.  Loss  as  Well  as  Profit  an  Economic  Force.— The  fear 
of  loss  brings  often  as  much  suffering  to  the  successful  as  the  dread 
ot  want  brings  to  the  poor.  All  men  have  a  nearly  equal  capacity 
for  painful  and  pleasurable  emotion,  and  the  tendencies  to  emo- 
tion of  either  kind  are  a  nearly  constant  quantity.  The  portion 
ot  a  rich  man's  wealth  which  he  deems  secure,  and  the  portion 
of  a  poor  man's  living  which  becomes  habit,  fall  out  of  the  emo- 
tional range  of  their  natures,  and  cease  to  afford  pleasure  or  pain. 
These  spring  from  the  periphery  of  uncertainty  which  surrounds 
the  habitual,  and  in  this  sphere  the  sweets  of  pleasure  and  the  pangs 
of  pain  live  on,  as  in  a  tree  the  sap  circulates  only  between  the 
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growing  roots  below  and  the  growing  leaves  above,  leaving  the 
interior  channels  of  fixed  habit  to  decay  and  hollow  death.  Man 
living  at  his  points  of  growth  only,  which  are  his  points  of  utility 
to  himself  and  his  feUows,  finds  a  nearly  equal  chance  to  keep 
green  and  fresh  those  emotions  which  are  the  ultimate  and  final 
wealth  of  his  nature,  whether  he  be  poor  op  rich. 

All  values  evanesce  rapidly.  All  wealth  is  constantly  losing 
its  value.  Bankrupts  discovered,  settled,  and  cleared  America. 
But  the  bankruptcy  came  after  the  service.  They  tJiat  foiiiided 
its  cities,  built  its  rwlways,  inaugurated  its  inventions,  also  be- 
came bankrupt.  Columbus  found  in  Spain  a  prison.  Hudson 
met  iu  the  northern  seas  a  dagger.  The  wife  and  children  of 
Goodyear  were  buried  as  paupers  by  charity.  Even  Prof.  Morse 
was  lifted  out  of  destitution  by  private  friendship. 

Arkwright,  too,  by  his  talent  for  organization  principally,  like 
Siemens  and  Edison,  attained  to  princely  wealth,  while  Har- 
greaves,  a  greater  inventive  genius  than  Arkwright,  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  had  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  extreme  pov- 
erty.* 

An  experienced  Frenchman,  Godard,  estimates  that  m  France, 
of  one  hundred  industrial  enterprises  attempted  or  begun,  twenty 
fail  altogether  before  they  have  so  much  as  taken  root  ;  that  from 
fifty  to  sixty  vegetate  for  a  time  in  continual  danger  of  failing 
altogether,  and  that  at  farthest  fen  succeed  well,  but  scarcely  with 
an  enduring  success.     (Enquete  Commerciale  de  1834,  it.  233.) 

Pioneei-s  of  enterprises  in  which  fortunes  ultimately  arise  often 
die  beggars.  Losses  are  seldom  summarized  or  collected.  They 
represent  only  the  vacancies  left  by  explosions,  the  nothing  which 
takes  the  place  of  something.  We  aU  hear  of  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
for  he  laid  the  cable  which  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  profit. 
We  do  not  hear  of  ihose  who  sought  to  perform  the  same  service 
by  a  telegraph  line,  through  Alaska  and  Russia,  from  New  York 
to  London.     The  success  of  the  cable  was  their  failure. 

The  reasons  why  the  mass  of  manldnd  are  wage-workers  is  not 
tliat  they  have  always  lacked  the  means  to  become  profit-makers. 
It  is  that  they  once  possessed  them,  played  at  the  game,  and  lost. 
For  when  they  lose  they  die,  or  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  wage- 
workers.  Very  few  men  work  for  wages  that  do  not  at  some 
timeattain  as  large  capitals  as  those  with  which  VanderUlt  began 
to  row  his  passengers  fr<)m  Staten  Island  to  New  York,  or  with 

'  Note  to  BosoHer,  Am,  Edn,  p.  140. 
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which  Peter  Cooper  started  his  coffee-stand  on  the  sidewalk,  or 
with  which  Bennett  began  the  Herald. 

To-day  the  deposits,  nearly  all  of  which  helong  to  wage-work- 
ers, in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  represent  a  capital 
of  about  $1,300,000,000,  which  is  a  sum  equal  to  the  entii-e  aggre- 
gate deposits  of  the  business  men  in  the  State  and  National  banks 
combined.  The  average  deposit  to  each  person  is  $360.  Every 
such  person  is  a  wag«-worker  from  preference,  because  he  feai-s 
the  risks  of  business. 

I  am  aware  that  the  wage-worker  points  to  the  lock-outs,  strikes, 
commercial  crises,  times  when  he  is  out  of  work,  or  works  for  an 
insolvent  employer  who  does  not  pay  him,  and  insists  that  he,  too, 
sliares  in  the  losses  of  industry  due  to  its  being  turned  into  chan- 
nels where  its  product  is  not  demanded.  In  the  cases  of  lock-outs 
and  strikes,  the  wage-worker  is  i>aid  while  he  works,  but  his  work 
stops.  There  is  no  loss  of  pay  for  work  actually  performed,  con- 
sequently no  wealth  passes  out  of  him  to  compensate  society  for  a- 
mal-employment  of  labor.  On  the  contrai-y,  he  may  have  grown 
richer  by  that  very  mal-employment  of  labor  by  which  society 
would  have  grown  poorer,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  loss  to 
society  is  paid  for  out  of  his  employer's  capital. 

In  commercial  crises  labor  and  capital  both  stand  still.  Labor 
contributes  no  value  which  is  capable  of  compensating  society  for 
a  loss.  But  the  capitalist  who  has  invested  $50,000,000  in  build- 
ing a  railroad  worth  15,000,000  has  sustained  a  net  loss  of  $45,000,- 
000,  which,  if  society  hi  the  aggregate  were  the  capitalist,  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  society  at  large.  And  if  thousands  of  small 
capitalists  were  tlte  owners,  it  would  send  ruin  uito  as  many  fam- 

In  188S  to  1885  railway  shares  in  the  United  States  shrank  in 
value  by  one-third,  without,  it  is  believed,  causing  poverty  to  be 
felt  in  a  single  household  or  the  discharge  from  employment  of  a 
single  workman. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  wages-worker  makes  a  loss  which 
makes  him  a  sharer  uj  the  punishment  due  to  an  unproStabio 
guidance  of  industry  is  when  he  works  for  an  employer  in  creat- 
ing reproductive  wealtli  and  his  employer  so  fails  as  not  to  pay 
him.  In  this  case  the  wages-worker  "adventures,"  or  risks,  his 
labor  intentionally  on  his  employer's  responsibility  only,  but  vir- 
tually on  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Nearly  everywhere  he  is 
given  a  lien  which  guards  against  his  loss  if  the  improvement 
ever  attains  value.     To  make  the  adventui-e  fair,  his  wages  ought 
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to  be  enough  higher  than  he  could  earn  elsewhere  to  cover  tliis 

As  a  rule,  and  in  the  large,  the  profit-maker  relieves  society  of 
all  pecuniary  loss  by  the  unprofitable  misdirection  of  labor  in  the 
production  of  tliat  for  which  there  is  less  than  the  highest  current 
demand.  He  exempts  society  from  all  waste  of  labor  by  paying 
the  penalty  of  such  waste  himself. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  vast  saving  to  society  which 
accrues,  and  the  vastly  more  rapid  growth  of  wealth  which  re- 
sults, and  the  prodigiously  greater  amount  of  mental  service  ren- 
dered by  each  part  of  society  to  every  other,  under  a  system  which, 
by  shoving  over  all  uneconomic  and  unprofitable  effort  on  those 
who  cause  it,  resolutely  holds  the  great  mass  of  workers  to  effort 
that  may  be  perhaps  distasteful  and  uncongenial  to  nearly  every 
person  engaged  in  it,  but  which,  by  the  fact  that  it  pays  a  profit, 
is  inexorably  proved  to  be  the  most  demanded  of  any  service  that 
could  be  rendered.  The  instinct  which  draws  society  toward 
profit  is  analogous  to  the  attraction  in  nature  whieli  draws  plants 
toward  light. 

74.  The  Bate  of  Profit.— Prof.  H.  D.  MacLeod,  with  great 
force  and  acuteness,  points  out*  that  the  rate  of  profit  varies, 
directly,  as  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the  product  above  the  cost 
of  production,  and  inversely,  as  the  time  in  which  the  profit  is 
made.  Hence,  if  the  capital  advanced  be  £100  and  the  profit  £20, 
tlie  rate  of  profit  depends  on  the  time  within  which  it  is  made.  If 
it  be  made  in  a  year,  the  rate  of  profit  is  20  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
if  in  a  month,  it  is  240  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  if  in  a  week,  it  is 
1,040  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  if  in  a  day,  it  is  7300  per  cent,  per 
annum .  Thus  the  same  profit  may,  if  made  in  a  different  length  of 
time,  be  a  very  different  rate  of  profit.  The  profit  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  price  of  product. 
Tlie  rate  of  profit  is,  in  all  cases,  the  percentage  of  the  return 
earned,  to  the  capital  invested,  within  a  given  time.  The  pate  of 
profit,  therefore,  as  between  different  industries,  depends  largely 
on  the  proportion  of  the  capital  which  can  be  brought  into  active 
use,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  turned  over,  and  the  time  required  to 
turn  it  over,  as  well  as  on  the  percentage  of  the  gross  return  to 
the  principal.  In  American  farming  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  is  in  the  land,  which  is  not  turned  over  in  the  economic 
sense  except  as  it  rises  or  falls  in  value,  and  this  rise  or  fall  is  not 

'  ■'Prlliclpleeot  Econ.  Phii.,"  vol.  li.,  !■.  41. 
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effectively  realized  unless  it  is  sold.  The  farming  implements, 
though  capital,  make  no  separate  profit  on  their  own  turn  over, 
as  they  decline  in  value  each  year.  The  live  stock  and  crops, 
and  the  cut  of  grass  and  forest,  are  the  yearly  portion  of  capital 
turned  over,  and  these  usually  only  from  once  to  twice  a  year. 
Most  manufacturing  concerns,  however,  tui'n  out  a  product  from 
once  to  five  times  their  capital,  or  virtually  turn  over  their  capi- 
tal as  many  times  each  year,  and  most  large  banks  loan  from  four 
to  six  times  their  capital. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  rate  of  profit  is  so  much  greater  in  banlc- 
ingand  manufacturing  than  in  farming,*  why  does  not  farming 
capital  go  into  banking  and  manufacturing  until  the  rate  is 
equalized  ?  The  answer  is  tliat  the  risks  of  farming,  whei*  the 
fanner  owns  his  farm,  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  are  lower 
prohably  than  in  any  other  occupation.  This  at  least  is  true  of 
farming  in  the  Elastern  States.  Where,  however,  as  in  the  West- 
ern States,  farming  is  marked  by  an  increased  addiction  to  a  single 
crop,  pi-oduced  by  an  application  of  a  large  capital  to  a  very  large 
area  of  land,  the  risks  increase,  losses  are  frequent,  bankruptcy 
almost  as  frequently  overtakes  the  farmer  as  the  merchant,  and 
as  great  fortunes  and  as  high  a  rale  of  profit  is  made  in  farming 
as  in  any  other  occupation, 

Adam  Smitht  supposed  that  there  is  an  "ordinary  rate  of 
profit"  on  capital  sufficient  to  meet  the  losses  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  leave  a  certain  other  "ordinary  rat«  of  clear  profit," 
or  business  would  not  be  carried  on.  This  was  because  he  began 
with  labor  as  the  efficient  agent,  instead  of  with  enterprise — with 
matter  instead  of  with  mind.  In  fact,  there  is  no  ordinary  rate 
of  profits,  and  no  two  investments  of  capital,  in  any  country,  that 
agree  either  in  the  volume  or  the  rate  of  their  profits.    To  allege 


*  MacLeod  (Vol .  li ,  p-  61)  regards  the-opp  jslle  view,  hb  hf  Id  by  Adam  Sml  tli  ("Wealth 
of  nations,"  Bk.  ii.,Cli.  v.)  aemosteitraordlnary.  aodeonlniryto  the  plainest  facia  of 
hlBlory.  Dr.  Smith  eays :  "  Ho  eqnal  capital  puta  in  motion  a  greater  qoantitj  of  pro- 
ductive labor  than  that  of  the  farmer  .  .  .  no  equal  qnanUty  of  productive  lahoi 
employed  in  manof  actureg.can  ever  occasion  60  great  a  reprodaction.  In  them  nature 
dots  nothing,  man  does  all ;  and  the  reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  emplojedinagrlcultnie,  therefore, 
notonljputsio  motion  agrealer  quantity  of  producOve  labor  than  an  eqnal iqimntitj 
employed  in  manufactures,  bntin  proportion,  loo,  to  the  quantity  of  jirounctlvc  tobnt 
which  It  omploysiiluiddB  a  mneb-greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  ami 
labor  of  the  oountrj,  to  the  real  wcallb  and  revenue  of  its  inbniiitauta.  Of  all  the  ways 
in  which  a  capital  can  bo  employed,  it  is  by  fartbemostadvuntHRtoosto  society."' 

t  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  by  McCuIloch.  p.  41. 
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sucli  an  agreement  would  impeach  their  balance  sheet  as  effectu- 
allj  as  an  alleg-ed  Chinese  census  is  impeached  when  two  large 
provinces  are  given  exactly  the  same  area  and  the  same  popula- 
tion. What  ordinarily  takes  place  is  not  that  those  who  lose 
their  capitals  have  them  made  up  to  them  by  succeeding  profits, 
but  tliat  they  are  eliminated  as  profit-makers  and  fall  back  into 
the  ranks  of  wage-workers.  They  go  at  something  else.  Thei-e 
ia  an  ordinary  transfer  of  the  capitals  of  losers  into  the  hands  of 
winners,  and  in  this  way  capital  is  steered  out  of  losing  invest- 
ments into  profitable  investments. 

Adam  Smith  was  nearer  the  trutli  when  he  estimated  that  half 
the  average  rate  of  profit  would  be  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest.' 
For  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  supposed  the  division 
to  be  made  between  the  profit-maker  and  the  wages-worker  would 
also  apply  between  the  borrower  of  capital  and  the  lender.  A. 
man  will  borrow  capital  to  work  with  when  the  profit  he  can 
make  by  borrowing  it,  or  the  residue  he  will  have  left  after  pay- 
ing interest  on  it,  amounts  to  a  better  compensation,  for  his  caa-e 
and  risk  in  superintending  the  work  he  will  set  on  foot  with  it, 
than  any  other  use  he  can  make  of  his  time  and  risk  at  the  same 

If  his  own  capital  enable  him  to  employ  ten  men,  but  by  bor- 
rowing as  much  more  he  can  employ  thirty  men,  the  increased 
capital  increasing  the  efficiency  or  the  losses  of  his  establbhment 
by  more  than  its  own  quantity,  he  may  obtain  on  the  labor  of  the 
thirty  men  a  gross  sum  out  of  the  product  twice  as  hirge  as  the 
wages  of  the  thirty  men,  and  he  may  only  get  a  product  half  as 
large  as  the  wages  he  pays.  If  he  and  the  lender  of  the  money 
meet  at  the  pomt  where  each  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  other, 
he  furnishing  the  lender  with  an  investment  he  lacks,  and  the 
lender  furnishing  him  with  a  profit  he  lacks,  to  make  the  exchange 
equal  he  should  divide  equally. 

"Profits  are  so  much  more  unstable  than  interest,  and  losses  to 
the  profit-maker,  are  so  much  more  f  i-cquent  than  to  the  money 
lender,  that  any  comparison  between  the  two  is  necessarily  one 
of  instability  with  stability. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  any  comparison  of  rates  of 
profit  with  rates  of  rent  on  land. 

Adam  Smith,  starting  with  the  proposition  that  rates  of  profit 
on  capital  would  conform  to  a  certain  staudai-d,  assumed  that 

*  Bookl.,  Ch.  a.. ,  McCuUougli'8  Edo.,  p.  il. 
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capital  would  migrate  from  tlie  better  to  the  worse  soils  as  fast  as 
it  could  earn  in  the  new  location  this  oi-dinary  rate  of  profit,  and 
would  leave  behind  it  for  the  landlord  in  the  form  of  rent  what- 
ever excess  it  might  earn  above  this  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The 
highest  rates  of  profit,  hovrever,  are  sometimes  made  where  tbe 
highest  vents  are  paid,  and  sometimes  where  no  rents  are  paid. 
The  London  and  provincial  banks  of  England  quite  generally 
make  dividends  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  though  their 
rents  are  as  high  as  any  Imown,  since  their  business  demands  as 
good  locations. 

Whaling-ships  and  privateers  also  may  make  high  rates  of  profit 
and  pay  no  rent  at  all.  Perhaps  no  vessels  can  properly  be  said 
to  pay  a  rent.  Nor  does  capital  show  any  disposition  to  seek  out 
a  landlord  for  vessels  which  pay  a  high  profit,  and  pay  to  him  the 
difference  between  what  it  can  earn  in  the  use  of  those  vessels 
and  what  it  can  earn  by  sailing  the  meanest  hulks  afloat. 

That  there  is  a  very  uniform  ratio  between  rates  of  interest  and 
rates  of  rent  is  familiar  to  all.  But  this  arises  partly  because 
rates  of  rent  are  always  estimated,  not  upon  tlie  actual  cost  of  land 
and  buildings,  but  upon  a  capitalized  sum  which  is  virtually 
arrived  at  by  calculating  the  principal  sum  on  which  the  actual 
rents  will  pay  the  interest  at  current  interest  rates,  together 
with  taxes,  insurance,  and  a  moderate  profit  for  the  greater 
trouble  of  real  estate  investments.  Hence  the  ordinary  so-eailed 
rent-rate  is,  in  fact,  not  a  rent-rato  in  any  original  sense,  i.  e.,  it 
is  Hot  a  sum  computable  from  facts  relating  to  the  land,  ifa  area, 
cost  of  improvements,  or  the  like,  hut  the  rent  is  itself  the  original 
factor,  and  from  this  the  value  of  land  is  arrived  at  as  the  prin- 
cipal on  which  the  rent  will  pay  interest.* 

A  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  to  prove  what  Mr. 
Mill  c^ls  "the  tendency  of  profits  to  a  minimum"  and  what 
Henry  C.  Carey  styles  "the  diminution  in  the  value  of  capital  as 
indicated  by  the  diminution  in  the  share  of  its  product  which  is 
given  for  its  use  by  those  who,  unable  to  purchase,  desire  to  hire 
it."  As  relates  to  each  particular  enterprise  in  which  profits  are 
won,  this  is  more  than  true,  indeed,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  truth. 
Profits  may  be  said  to  begin  at  unlimited  figures,  and  to  recede 
rapidly  until,  as  profits  proper,  they  tota,lly  disappear.  Each  par- 
ticular mode  of  investment  of  capital  invites  a  competition  from 
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others,  a  rise  of  wages,  rent,  and  interest,  until  these  swallow  np 
all  the  returns.  If  tins  were  not  so,  profit  would  not  be  the  migva- 
tory  force  which  pioneers  the  way  to  new  fields,  processes,  and 
modes. 

But  when  this  doctrine,  of  the  tendency  of  profits  toward  elim- 
ination, is  transferred  from  a  law  of  each  individual  investment 
of  capital,  and  is  stated  as  a  "  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  as  society 
advances,"  as  Mr.  Mill  plainly  puts  it,  and  as  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  seem  to,  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  which  would  be  at 
war  with  the  potential  progress  of  society  if  it  could  be  true,  and 
in  confiict  witli  daily  observation.  Capital  in  mining,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  California  and  Australian  mining  epoch,  made  sucli 
profits  that  percent^es  were  lost  sight  of.  Bonanza  fai-ming  has 
made  profits  of  five  or  six  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  Divide 
A.  T.  Stewart's  fortune  of  $80,000,000  over  fifty  years,  and  esti- 
mate it  as  a  "profit"  on  the  capital  of  |4,000,  with  which  he 
started.  It  would  be  $1,600,000  a  year,  or  an  average  of  four 
hundred  times  his  first  capital  each  year.  So  of  other  large  for- 
tunes. All  observation  indicates  that  as  large  profits  are  arising 
in  the  new  industries  as  the  old  gave  rise  to  when  they  were 
new,  or,  to  use  the  old  adage,  there  are  "  always  as  good  fish  left 
in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caugiit  out." 
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75.  Definitions. — Capital  is  tlia,t  portion  of  wealth  employed 
in  distributing  or  producing  wealth  or  commodities.  Tiie  dis- 
tribution, consumption,  and  production  of  commodities  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  distribution,  consumption,  or 
production  of  the  wealth,  or  the  values,  at  any  time  embodied  in 
those  commodities. 

When  corn  is  sent  from  Dakota  to  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Liverpool,  commodities  are  distributed.  The  agents  in  the 
distribution  of  commodities  are  trade,  commerce,  and  transportar 
tion.  When  the  price  which  the  com  brings  is  divided  between 
the  transporter,  the  middleman,  the  merchant,  the  banlter,  the 
landowner,  the  land-farmer,  the  laborer,  tile  tax-collector,  the 
school-teacher,  and  all  others  who  get  any  share  of  it  or  whose 
services  aid  in  its  production,  that  process  is  called  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  two  movements  are  therefore  in  opposite  dii-ec- 
tions  and  of  opposite  kinds.  One  is  production  or  taking  to 
market — satisfying  want.  The  other  is  payment — getting  home 
with  the  price — being  rewarded.  The  former  is  visible,  material, 
easily  understood.  The  latter  is  subtle,  evasive,  and  concealed. 
Intheprocessthepricesreceivedforthecommust,  on  the  average, 
pay  the  freight  of  the  transporter,  the  interest  of  the  banker  who 
loaned  money  to  the  farmer  to  help  him  produce  the  corn,  the 
commissions  of  the  middleman,  the  taxes  paid  on  the  land,  the 
teacher  who  taught  the  farmer's  children,  and  perhaps  the  preacher 
who  preached  to  them.  But  the  most  obvious  things  to  be  paid 
for  are  tlie  use  of  the  land,  the  interest  on  the  capital,  the  reward 
to  the  enterprise,  and  the  wages  of  the  labor  that  produced  the 

If  the  wealth  were  not  distributed  among  the  producers,  the 
commodities,  in  wliich  it  is  embodied,  would  not  be  produced.  But 
producing  the  commodity  is  not  identical  with  producing  the 
%vealth  it  embodies.  Corn,  when  reaped  in  Dakota,  is,  as  a  com- 
modity in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  completely  produced  as  it  wilJ 
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ever  bo.  This  ordinary  sense  is  not  a  very  trae  seusc,  since  things 
are  commodities  only  as  tliey  cominocle  people,  and  as  there  is  no 
body  in  Dakota  who  wants  that  portion  of  the  corn  which  is  sur- 
plus, it  is  much  less  a  commodity  there  than  it  will  be  in  New 
York.  The  word  commodity  is  a  word  of  value,  and  the  value  in 
the  corn  will  keep  increasing  as  it  approaches  newer  to  those 
consumers  of  whose  esteem  and  need  the  value  is  the  measm*. 

Since  capital  is  the  portion  of  wealth  which  is  devoted  flret  to 
bringing  the  com  into  existence  as  com  (viz.,  land,  plows,  cul- 
tivators, money  for  seed,  etc.),  and  then  to  enhancing  its  value 
by  forwarding  it  to  those  who  value  it,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
function  of  capital  is  to  create  labor,  commodities,  and  values, 
as  labor,  commodities,  and  values,  whenever  employed  in 
certain  ways,  become  capital.  Capital  is  etymologically  that 
which  leads  or  commands  or  has  the  headship  in  industry,  from 
caput,  head.  Economically  it  is  exactly  what  it  is  etymologically. 
It  would  never  liave  seemed  to  be  any  thing  else,  had  not  a 
desire  grown  np  to  define  words  in  a  way  to  win  votes,  instead 
of  with  a  view  to  scientific  precision.  As  capital  hau  no  vote, 
wlule  those  whose  labor  it  creates  have,  it  was  deemed  courteous 
to  call  attention  only  to  the  fact  that  labor  creaifls  capital,  without 
calling  counter-attention  to  its  complement,  that  capital  creates 
labor.  The  circle  is  the  same  as  in  the  ciise  of  the  egg  and  the 
living  animal  "  All  life  from  the  egg"  is  no  truer  than  "  every 
egg  from  life."  Omnium  vivum  ex  ovo  finds  its  complement  in 
omnium  ovum  ex  vivo.  So  of  capital  and  labor,  each  hatches 
the  other. 

Nor  is  the  consumption  of  commodities  the  same  as  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth.  When  an  egg  is  hatehed  out  into  a  chicken 
a  commodity  is  consumed,  for  no  egg  exists,  and  a  new  com- 
modity is  produced  in  its  stead.  But  there  has  been  no  con- 
sumption of  wealth,  as  in  each  stage  of  the  process  value  was 
increasing.  So  in  di'awing  a  train  of  cars  coal  is  burned,  hut  this, 
tliough  a  consumption  of  a  commodity,  is  no  more  a  consumption 
of  wealth  than  is  a  laborer's  sweat,  for,  as  in  human  labor  more 
than  the  value  of  the  labor,  and  generally  twice  as  much,  passes 
into  the  commodity,  so  in  the  transportation  of  corn  to  market  by 
rail  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  commodities  consumed  in 
effecting  the  transportation  are  embodied  in  the  corn,  i.e.  the 
purchaser  in  New  York  or  Liverpool  values  it  higher  as  it  di-aws 
nearer  to  him  by  more  than  the  cost  of  the  tueland  wages,  freight, 
interest,  rent,  and  profits  incurred  in  bringing  it. 
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When  consumption  of  commodities  is  part  of  the  means  of 
enhancing  value,  it  is  reproductive  consumption,  and  is  a  phase 
of  productive  energy.  Nor  does  destruction  of  wealth  always 
imply  destruction  of  the  commodity.  When  tilings  are  made  at 
a  loss  commodities  are  created  but  wealth  diminishes. 

Capital  is  frequently  designated  as  fixed  or  circulating.  Fixed 
capital  imphes  all  reproductive  wealth  that  can  be  used  again  and 
again  in  its  function  without  change  of  efiiciency  or  change  of 
ownership.  Fuel  and  food  are  circulating  capital,  because  in 
a  single  use  they  lose  their  efficiency  as  fuel  and  food.  Money  is 
circulating  capital,  as  to  tlie  person  who  pays  and  receives  it, 
because  capable  of  but  one  use,  for  the  time,  by  one  person.  But 
the  unexportable  stock  of  money,  at  any  time  existing  in  a  country, 
may  be  viewed  as  fixed  capital  as  to  the  aggregate  society  of  that 
country,  because  its  social  efficiency  is  greater  the  oftener  it 
changes  hands.* 

76.  Distribution  of  Wealth  Precedes  and  Causes 
Production.— If  we  are  right  in  the  foregoing  definitions,  it 
will  be  evident  that,  as  it  is  the  consumption  of  commodities  that 
creates  the  effective  demand  for  them,  so  it  is  the  distribution  of 
wealth  that  causes  the  production  of  commodities  ;  for  men 
co-operate  in  producing  commodities,  only  as  they  are  presently 
OF  efficiently  incited  to  co-operate,  by  being  paid  to  co-operate. 
Hence  it  is  that  distribution  precedes  and  causes  production,  viz,, 
rent  must  be  paid,  raw  materials  must  be  bought,  men  must  be 
hired,  machinery  must  be  collected,  subsistence  for  the  men  must 
be  had  and  maintained,  a  contract  for  a  job  must  be  agreed  upon, 
all  before  production  can  begin.  But  each  of  these  acts  involves 
a  distribution  or  paying  out  of  wealth,  viz.,  rent  of  plant,  interest 
on  capital,  wages  of  labor,  and  profits  on  raw  materials.  It  is 
because  distribution  precedes  production  that  only  those  who  have 
the  power  to  distribute  wealth  can  produce  it  in  person  and 
originally.  All  who  have  no  capital  are  mere  instruments  of 
production.  They  can  neither  dictate  its  course,  its  mode,  nor  its 
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tenna.  If  they  seek  to  do  so  throug-h  strikes  or  labor  contests,  it 
is  only  by  distributing  wealth  out  of  their  own  funds  that  tliey 
can  secure  the  degree  of  co-operation  necessary  to  produce  even  a 
strike.  Hence,  even  in  producing  an  obstruction  to  industry, 
distribution  precedes  production.  Hence,  too,  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  social  industry  except 
by  beginning  at  the  distribution,  not  of  commodities,  but  of 
wealth.  And  it  is  chiefly  because  Adam  Smith,  Eicardo, 
Malthus,  and  Mill  have  begun  at  labor  and  production  (meaning 
by  labor  the  condition  of  unaided  destitution,  and  by  production 
whatever  labm-  does)  that  tliey  have  founded  not  only  their  own 
school  of  laissezfaire  economists,  which  make  unaided  labor  the 
sole  producer,  but  indirectly  and  by  reflex  action  they  have  also 
founded  the  German,  English,  and  American  school  of  social 
anarchists,  who  propose  that  unaided  labor,  having  produced  all 
the  wealth,  shall  have  it  all. 

77.  Is  Economic  Distribution  Just  ?— The  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  has  been  confessed  to  be  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary by  the  mass  of  mankind,  by  many  statesmen,  and  by  moat 
economists,  without  discussion  op  examination.  The  more  dis- 
posed the  mind  is  to  regard  undirected  and  empty-handed  labor 
as  transactingthe  whole  business  of  life,  a  disposition  which  in 
many  minds  rises  into  an  infatuation  easily  mistaken  for  benev- 
olence, the  more  plaintive  will  be  its  outcry  against  one  man 
having  more  than  another.  Thus,  Adam  Smitli,*  after  speaking 
of  servants,  laborers,  and  workmen  of  different  kinds  as  ' '  mak. 
ing  up  the  far  greater  part  of  every  great  political  society,"  says 
"  it  is  but  equity,  besides,  that  they  who  feed,  clothe,  andlodge 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  should  have  such  a  share  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  labor  as  to  be  themselves  tolerably  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged." 

The  answer  to  this  is,  it  is  but  equity  that  they  who  obtain  the 
initiative  in  all  industry,  who  set  all  labor  in  motion  at  their  own 
risk,  and  provide  it  with  its  work,  implements,  and  subsistence, 
and  market  its  product,  ahould  be  recognized  by  a  professional 
economist  as  having  done  aomething  toward  the  creation  of  labor, 
iiiatead  of  being  maligned  as  the  crafty  purlolners  of  what  they 
have  had  no  hand  in  producing.  If  it  were  true  that  "  servants, 
laborers,  and  (wages)  workmen"  do  "feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,"  then  Adam  Smith  would  not  be  tcach- 
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uiid  equity  in  saying  that  the  robbers  should  give  np 
li  to  feed  and  clothe  the  producers  comfortably.  An  honest 
inced  world  will  spurn  with  scorn  any  such  mealy-mouthed 
compromise  with  felony  as  Smith  proposes.  Karl  ]Harx  would  be 
right  in  saying  the  profit-makers  should  give  up  all,  which  they 
did  not  produce,  to  the  last  red  cent.  Political  economy  must 
prove  society  to  be  in  accord  with  exact  and  minute  justice,  and 
with  true,  profound,  far-reaching  philanthropy,  as  well  as  with 
natural  law,  before  it  can  become  the  satisfactory  science  of 
society.  We  believe  the  philanthropy  of  economic  science  to  he 
the  major  key  in  social  harmony,  and  the  philanthi-opy  of  im- 
pulse and  sentiment  to  be  excellent  within  proper  limits,  but  a 
niinor  and  subordinate  key  to  human  welfare.  It  is  the  rains  and 
the  rivers  of  natural  economic  law  that  chiefly  bless  mankind,  not 
the  levees,  stop  gaps,  umbrellas,  dams,  and  make-sliifts,  which 
enable  us  to  fight  the  rains  and  rjvera  at  times.  So  the  principles 
of  economic  law  which  govern  social  industry  claim  scientific 
recognition  as  the  commanding  forces  which  contribute  to  the 
world's  comfort,  without  in  any  way  denying  that  when  these 
fail,  or  are  too  crude  or  brutal,  finer  and  more  delicate  impulses 
summon  us  to  works  of  impulsive  charity.  So  in  the  Hebrew 
economy,  they  who  plowed  and  sowed  the  fields  with  grain 
reaped,  as  the  major  rule,  but  the  widow  and  fatherless,  who 
neither  sowed  nor  reaped,  must  also  be  allowed  to  glean  after  the 
reapers.  This  was  the  minor  rule.  These  two  rules  reflect  the 
relation  which  business  bears  to  charity  at  all  times.  But  when 
industry  is  so  misinterpreted  as  to  become  robbery,  charity,  by 
the  same  token,  becomes  insult.  Hence  it  is  that  even  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  true  nature  and  mission  of  thealtruistic  senti- 
ments becomes  impossible  until  the  proper  exercise  of  the  egoistic 
is  justified  and  defended.  Society  denies  the  right  of  industry  to 
be  kind  or  generous,  until  what  is  characterized  as  industry  is 
first  shown  to  be  inherently  just  and  humane.  That  can  not  be 
done  on  the  bases  assumed  by  Smith  and  Mill. 

Mr.  Mill  says*  that,  "while  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  partake  of  the  qualities  of  physical  truths,"  in 
which  there  is  "nothing  optional  or  arbitrary,"  it  "is  not  so 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human  insti- 
tution solely,  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  wealth  depends  on  the 
laws  and  customs  of  society." 
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It  is  amazing  that  Mr.  Mill  should  think  that,  if  legislatures 
chose  to  enact  it,  wealth  and  capital  could  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  constant  equal  distribution  among  all  persons,  or  that  it 
could,  perchance,  be  distributed  in  such  unequal  portions  that 
honesty,  piety,  learning,  complexion,  personal  beauty,  or  popu- 
lanty,  should  get  whatever  excess  over  the  share  which  would 
befall  the  lack  of  these  qualities  a  legislature  should  see  fit 
to  enact.  But  he  distinctly  affirms  that  wealth-distribution 
depends  on  pai'liameiitary  and  judge-made  law,  and  on  such 
customs  as  society  may  choose  to  enact  for  itself.  "The 
rules  by  which  it  is  determined,"  he  says,  "are  what  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the  com- 
munity make  them."  Bat  how  comes  there  to  be  "a  ruling 
portion  of  the  community  f  Why  should  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity he  ruled  by  another  ?  Only  because  one  portion  lias 
wealth  and  the  other  is  in  poverty.  If  Crusoe  has  a  boat,  fish- 
ing-tackle, and  bait,  and  Friday  has  none,  then  Crusoe  is  capital, 
and  Friday  is  labor,  i.  e.,  Crusoe  has  got  in  his  power  the  results 
of  work  already  done,  Friday  has  got  a  hungry  body  which  is 
willing  to  work  if  enabled  to  do  so.  Work  done  commands  the 
mere  willingness  to  work.  This  is  the  rule  of  capital  over  labor. 
It  is  plenty  commanding  destitution,  distribution  commanding 
production. 

Mr.  Mill  holds  that  wealth  is  unequally  distributed  because 
those  who  liave  it  distribute  it  unequally,  between  themselves  and 
those  who  haven't  it.  That  inequality  whereby  a  portion  of 
society  rules,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  which  rules  rules 
unequally.  Inequality  causes  the  persons,  laws,  and  customs  of 
society  to  be  unequal.  Mr.  Mill's  cause,  is  the  consequence  of  its 
own  effect,  and  his  effect  produces  its  cause  I 

78.  Dispersion  of  Capitalls  a  Modeof  Destroying  It.— 
Wealth  being  a  power,  and  all  power  being  powerless  when  re- 
sisted by  an  equal  power,  it  follows  that  to  equalize  wealth,  as  be- 
tween those  who  are  to  wield  its  power  and  those  over  whom  it 
is  to  be  exercised,  is  to  destroy  it.  Wealth  does  not  consist  in 
means,  but  in  inequality  of  means.  Poi-tions  of  wealth  co-oper- 
ating, as  among  shareholders,  to  control  labor,  strengthen  each 
other.  But  two  portions  of  wealth,  each  seeking  to  com- 
mand the  service  of  the  possessor  of  the  other,  paralyze  each 
other.  Hence,  between  two  persons  of  equal  powers  in  all  re- 
spects, and  of  equal  wealth,  the  phenomenon  of  one  einploying 
the  other  to  do  any  thing  whatever,  would  be  an  absurdity.     The 
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story  is  told  of  Mr.  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  that,  being 
one  day  at  the  market  purchasing  provisions  for  his  family,  a 
pompous  fellow  of  great  pretense,  but  of  small  means,  mistook 
tlie  plainly  clad  millionaire  for  a  laborer  or  porter. 

"Here,  niy  good  fellow,"  said  be  to  Girard  patronizingly, 
"  don't  lose  your  time  moon-gazing,  but  shoulder  this  basket  of 
m.ine,  and  earn  a  shilling  by  carrying  it  home  for  me.  I  live  just 
beyond  the  residence  of  that  tight  old  fellow,  Stephen  Girard.  If 
yo«  don't  know  me,  you  may  know  him.     Will  you  go  ? " 

"Certainly," said  Girard.  Shouldering  the  man's  busket,  he 
followed  the  stranger  to  his  door  and  received  his  fee. 

"  By-the-way,"  said  his  customer,  "Imay  have  occasion  to 
use  you  agtun ;  have  you  a  card  with  you  ?  " 

"Ihaveno  card,"  replied  the  rich  man;  "but  you  can  prob- 
ably find  me  by  inquiring.     My  name  is  Stephen  Girard." 

Here  the  absurdity  of  a  poor  man  employing  a  rich  one  to 
render  a  menial  service  is  so  palpable,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
millionaire  to  render  it  becomes  so  humiliating,  that  only  the 
sheerest  combination  of  etfrontery  and  ignorance  on  one  side,  and 
of  quiet  wit  and  equanimity  on  the  other,  could  effect  the  climax. 
Essentially,  the  rule  b  universal  that  only  the  relatively  poor  are 
ox>en  to  employment,  and  only  those  having  more  means  can 
employ  tliem.  Out  of  this  inequality  gi'ows  the  only  power  that 
wealth  possesses,  as  one  can  very  soon  learn  by  undertaking  to 
employ  one  much  richer  than  himself  to  render  any  physical 
service. 

The  same  point  may  be  tested  in  another  way.  Divide  the 
whole  wetdth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  $54,000,000,000, 
among  the  whole  people  equally;  $54,000,000,000  divided  among 
64,000,000  persons  gives  to  each  person  $1,000.  No  one  has  more, 
no  one  less.  Of  this  sum  $600  is  in  land,  and  $400  is  in  personal 
property.  If  tlie  land  were  divided  according  to  area,  instead  of 
value,  each  one  would  have  43  acres.  If  a  person  now  has  either 
of  these  sums,  wliat  can  he  do  with  them?  Hecan  use  them  only 
for  consumption,  or  for  storing  value  temporarily  against 
immediate  want.  But  neither  consumable  values  nor  stoi'ed 
values  are  capital.  Hence,  as  capital,  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  no  person  having  so  small  a  sum  could  safely  invest  it  in  any 
railway,  hank,  factory,  municipal  debt,  or  like  security.  No 
corporate  enterprise  could  be  permanently  conducted  which  con- 
sisted of  so  many  small  shareholders.  It  would  be  a  mob,  not  a 
directorate.    The  New  York  Central  Railway  would  have  200,000 
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shareliolders,  or  as  many  as  there  are  adult  males  in  New  York 
city.  Hence  the  great  concerns  which  now  constitute  our  capital 
enterprises,  and  which  employ  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
labor  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America,  could 
have  no  existence.  For,  as  large  forces  of  workmen  practice  a 
division  of  labor  which  small  ones  can  not,  so  large  capitals  can 
effect  a  subdivision  of  their  potency  in  the  form  of  ci-edit  to  many 
more  persons,  functions,  and  places  than  a  small  one.  Tliis 
increase  in  the  potency  of  capital,  through  credit,  magnifies  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  capital.  (A  penniless  adventurer  who 
caused  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  come  over  from  England  with 
five  millions  to  loan,  but  had  not,  in  fact,  the  means  of  paying  a 
single  hack  hire,  was  enabled  on  this  false  credit  to  open  a  bank- 
ing house  in  Wall  Street,  receive  deposits,  buy  a  country  estate, 
horses  and  carriages,  entertain  largely,  et«.  His  credit  worked 
in  all  ways  and  directions.) 

To  subdivide  capitalis,  in  this  sense,  todestroyit.  Butwithout 
these  banks,  manufactories,  shipping  Hues,  mining  enterprises, 
all  commercial  interchange  and  association  among  men,  in  the 
degree  adequate  to  maintain  existing  industries  and  civilization, 
would  be  not  only  impeded  but  paralyzed.  Equality  would  be 
annihilation.  What  the  socialist  describes  as  justice  would  be 
famine.  The  radically  equalized  mob  would  surrender  to  military 
force,  in  order  that  through  an  abject  abnegation  of  its  liberties  it 
might  begin  again  in  social  slavery,  and  thence  emerge  and 
return  to  its  present  condition  of  reciprocal  helpfulness  and  mutual 
freedom. 

79.  How  Distribution  of  Wealth  Attends  Its  Cumula- 
tion, and  Getting  Rich  Is  Doing  Good.— Is  there  any 
economic  law  which  causes  men  to  create  and  distribute  the  com- 
modities of  which  others  have  need,  and  in  so  doing  to  distribute 
the  price  of  the  commodity  back  among  its  producers  with  that 
perfect  equity  which  shall  reward  each  according  to  his  economic 
merit,  but,  if  he  fail  of  economic  merit,  shall  still  supply  him 
according  to  his  need? 

Why  should  Chinamen  interest  themselves  in  carrying  bales 
of  tea,  or  raw  silk,  on  their  hacks  over  the  mountains,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  them  ?  It  is  because  the  wage  of  his  day's  service 
conies  to  him  at  sundown,  indirectly  and  through  various 
bankers  in  advance,  but  ultimately,  and  very  straightly,  from  those 
who  will  wear  his  silk  and  drink  his  tea.  But  for  this  distribu- 
tion of  wages  to  him,  he  would  not  be  producing,  but  probably 
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fighting  or  Imnting.  A  process  of  mutual  obsequious  s 
goes  on  hourly  between  strangers  all  over  the  world,  < 
consisting  of  a  duplex  system  in  which  commodities  and  services 
are  going  one  way,  and  their  equivalents  are  returning.  As  the 
commodities  unite  in  the  currents  of  transportation,  tliey  become 
great  cai^es.  As  tlie  payments  divide  in  the  return  cm-rents  of 
distribution,  they  become  as  small  as  the  finest  atom  of  sugar  that 
can  be  detected  by  the  nerves  of  taste.  Mr.  Jevons  happily  states 
this  Jaw  to  be,  that  value  is  due  to  need,  and  declines  with  satiety, 
in  each  individual.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  capacity  to  con- 
sume any  one  thing  is  very  limited,  while  his  capacity  to  produce 
many  things  is  almost  boundless,  as  is  also  his  desire  to  possess 
the  products  of  others,  a  dechne,  in  the  value  of  all  he  produces 
over  his  own  need,  can  only  be  prevented  by  his  forwarding  the 
surplus  to  him  who  needs  it  most,  such  last  named  need  being 
expressed  economically  by  the  value  of  the  return  service  he 
is  willing  to  render.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  in 
which  one  can  desire  the  products  of  others'  labor,  so  there 
can  be  no  hmit  to  the  degree  in  which  he  shall  be 
stimulated  to  produce,  however  small  may  be  his  capa- 
city to  consume  the  very  thing  he  produces.  Everj'  com- 
nioodity  declines  in  value  in  the  degi-ee  that  it  exists  in  surplus 
at  the'point  of  production,  but  advances  in  value  as  it  approaches 
him  who  most  needs  it.  This  law  of  declining  and  advancing 
values  is  the  steam  which  propels  the  social  mechanism.  It  is 
the  involuntary  philanthropic  force  which  mainly  feeds,  shelters, 
clothes,  employs,  nerves,  stimulates,  educates,  and  governs  the 
world,  first  in  its  industries,  and  then,  where  its  industries  fail  to 
give  relief,  in  its  charities,  which  are  as  it  were,  its  industries  in 
the  minor  key.  For  charity  is  evolved  among  men  because  it  is 
valued  ;  it  comes  in  obedience  to  demand.  Where  gifts  are 
highly  esteemed  they  are  made  ;  where  effurt  for  othei-s  is  appre- 
ciated it  is  put  forth.  For  all  moral  and  religious,  heroic, 
humane,  and  charitable  effort  results  in  a  subtler  and  more  spirit- 
ual form  of  profit,  carrying  with  it  an  increase  of  social  and  spirit- 
ualcapital  and  power,  which  to  finer  natures,  is  more  regained 
than  money. 

80.  The  Greater  the  Aceiiniiilutians  of  Keprortiietive 
"Weiiltli  tlie  More  E<|iiul  the  Division  of  Enjoyable 
"Wealth.— To  insure  a  complete  and  effective  distribution  of 
wealth  among  mankind,  involves  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous 
labor  power,  and  the  pressure  of  the  most  terrible  jiersistency  of 
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motive.  It  is  aecomplislied  so  perfectly  that  cases  of  physical 
suffering  are  extremely  rare  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  usually 
associated  with  great  imprudence  or  with  stubborn  vices,  and 
are  easily  corrected  by  oven  &  brief  return  to  prudent  ways.  To 
insure  this  pressure  of  motive,  wealth  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
one  of  which  can  be  the  object  of  only  a  limited  avarice,  and  then 
immediately  satiates,  viz.,  enjoyable  or  consumable  wealth,  and 
the  other  of  which,  reproductive  wealth,  is  the  subject  of  custody 
ajid  the  means  of  social  power,  and  can  not  be  directly  enjoyed.* 
So  instinctively  do  all  men  assume  tins  truth  that  to  assume  the 
opposite  surprises  us  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Col.  Ingefsoll  effects  this  surprise,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
hnmor,  when  he  says,  "  How  absurd  that  a  man  who  already  has 
1,000,000  neckties,  of  which  he  can  only  use  one  a  day,  should 
work  all  day  to  get  another  necktie."  The  absurdity  consists  in 
selecting  as  the  object  of  avarice  a  form  of  consumable  wealth, 
instead  of  those  forms  in  which  wealth  may  be  stored  for  ostenta- 
tion, as  gold  and  diamonds,  or  by  which  it  may  be  reproduced,  as 
money,  houses,  lands,  ships,  banks,  factories,  machinery,  etc. 
The  passion  of  avarice  can  not  be  excited  in  favor  of  consumable 
wealth,  except  as  it  may  constitute  a  merchant's  stock  of  goods 
while  it  is  in  reproductive  use.  No  miser  works  all  day  for  an- 
other necktie;  or  apple,  or  orange.  The  passion  of  avarice  can 
only  be  felt  for  those  foi-ms  of  wealth  whose  accumulation  in 
large  masses  is  a  means  of  production,  or  of  distribution,  or  of  os- 
tentation, or  of  security,  or  in  some  way  ministers  to  more  per- 
manent wants  than  enjoyable  wealth  does,  chiefly  in  the  organi- 
zation of  society.  The  one  might  be  called  individual,  pleasur- 
able, sensational,  transient,  emotional,  perishable  wealth.  The 
other  is  social,  instrumental,  indirect,  reproductive,  capitalistic 
wealth.  Food,  raiment,  shelter,  works  of  art,  entertainment 
and  instruction,  music,  books,  pictures,  etc.,  are  enjoyable  wealth, 
though  all  of  them  become  reproductive  capital  when  gathered 
in  stocks  for  sale,  and  the  more  permanent  of  them  approach  re- 
productive wealth,  and  often  cross  and  recross  the  boundaries. 
Power's  "  Eve  "  or  Church's  "  Niagara,"  exhibited  for  an  admis- 

■  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwlck  ("  PrincipkB  rolitieal  Economy,"  p.  8G)  saya  there  ia  "  recrl 
of  H  bfoad  diBOnolioo  between  the  two  pjrtiona  of  ft  country'B  matetial  wealth,  which 
maybediaUneulahedaaconenmer'sweBltliiuia  ptodneer'a  wealth  respectively.  By 
consnmer'a  wealth  I  mean  eiiclimat*rial  Uiiiigs  as  .  .  .  are  directly  availablB  lur 
satisfying  human  needs  and  desires,  producer's  weftllh  (and  similarly  of  course  pro 
dueer'B  eervices)  being  only  naefal  Indirsptlj  an  b,  means  ot  obtatnins  'hs  former." 
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sion  fee,  is  reproductive  wealtii.  Placed  in  a  private  residence 
itis  an  iesthetic  and  high  grade  of  enjoyable  wealth,  usefwl,  also, 
like  gold  or  diamonds,  for  storing  wealth,  and  resembling  repro- 
ductive wealth  in  thefact  that  while  the  title  to  it  may  be  private, 
its  highest  uses  are  social.  Ai-ms,  factories,  roads,  and  tlieir  means 
of  conveyance,  mines,  ships,  shops,  stores,  hanks,  machinery, 
money,  are  all  reproductive  wealth.  Mankind  are  cliielly  hi- 
terested,  both  from  the  economic  and  the  humane  point  of  view, 
in  a  distribution  of  these  several  kinds  of  wealtli  in  divers  ways. 
Consumable  commodities  need  to  be  so  distributed  that  the 
capacity  of  each  individual  to  consume,  especially  clothing, 
raiment,  and  shelter,  shall  be  satisfied.  Consumable  wealth, 
when  returning  in  payment  for  commodities,  needs  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed that  each  agent  in  production,  capital,  labor,  land,  skill 
in  management,  etc.,  shall  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
wliich  it  aids  production.  Reproductive  wealth,  since  it  can  not 
be  directly  enjoyed  by  the  body,  needs  to  be  so  allotted  that  man- 
kind shall  get  its  most  abundant  and  effective  use  on  the  most 
economic  terms  and  in  the  most  convenient  way. 

The  fawner's  wheat  is  governed  in  value  by  the  law  of  satiety. 
All  that  he  and  his  family  can  not  eat  becomes  worthless,  except 
as  he  can  send  it  to  those  who  produce  no  wheat.  Tlie  question, 
what  distributive  share  of  the  price  the  farmer  will  get,  depends 
on  how  much  of  the  price  which  it  sells  for  in  New  York  or 
Massachusetts  will  have  to  be  deducted  for  railway  freight,  and 
paid  out  for  wages  and  rent  of  land,  or  interest  on  capital.  This 
depends  on  the  economic  laws  governing  the  use  by  society  of 
reproductive  wealth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that, 
the  greater  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of  reproductive 
capital  under  a  single  control,  the  lower  will  be  the  rate  percent, 
at  which  society  can  get  its  use,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  use,  it  wiU  render. 

Here,  therefore,  are  two  laws,  both  appealing  to  the  same  pas- 
sion of  gain,  with  equal  potency  but  in  opposite  directions.  The 
law  of  satiety,  confined  to  consuniable  comniodities,  says  to 
their  owner,  "  Away  with  them  to  those  who  are  in  need,  send 
them  swiftest  to  where  the  want  is  greatest.  "  The  Law  of 
Economy  of  Capital  says, ."  The  greater  your  capital  the  cheaper 
must  its  use  be  lent  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  consuma- 
ble wealth."  Society's  interest,  therefore,  is  in  making  con- 
sumable goods  repulsive  to  the  owner,  pi-oducer,  and  capitalist 
the  instant  a  supply  sufficient  for  immediate   need  is  obtained. 
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But  society's  iuterest  is  also  that  the  accumulation  of  reproductive 
wealth,  which  is  mere  control  or  management,  and  notconsunip- 
tioii,  shall  go  on  under  the  sway  of  an  ambition  that  is  insatiable, 
until  it  results  in  a  power  larger  than  its  owner  has  the  capacity 
to  use  profitably— a  fact  which  is  both  made  known,  and  cor- 
i-ected,  bv  the  fact  that  he  begins  to  invest  unprofitably—tliei-efore 
to  lose  on  his  investments,  and  thereby  to  disperse  his  capital. 

Tlie  function  of  all  reproductive  wealth,  i.  e. ,  wealth  that  earns 
or  makes  wealth,  is  either  to  create  consumable  commodities,  as 
is  done  by  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  mechanic,  artist,  etc. ;  or  to 
forward  the  consumable  commodities  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
their  consuniei-s,  as  is  done  by  ships,  railways,  carts,  and  wagons, 
steam-i>ower,  mule-power,  porter-power;  or  to  distribute  the 
ownership,  and  subdivide  the  title  to  it,  among  all  these  con- 
sumers, as  is  done  by  me»-chants,  traders,  exporters,  and  middle- 
men ;  or  to  fix  stable  and  uniform  prices  on  commodities,  so  that 
profits  and  w^ces  may  be  made  steady,  by  steadying  that  surplus, 
of  price  over  cost  of  production,  out  of  which  pro&fs  and  wages 
arise,  as  is  done  by  produce  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade ;  or  to 
receive  from  consumers  and  transmit  to  producers  the  returns  or 
means  of  payment,  as  ia  done  by  banks,  by  coin,  and  by  all 
an^ncies  tliat  issue  money ;  or  to  distribute  these  means  of  pay- 
nTent  amojig  producers  according  to  then-  several  shares,  as  is 
done  by  the  entrepi-eneur  and  capitalist  m  employing  labor, 
hiring  land  and  money,  and  paying  out  rent,  wages,  and  interest ; 
or  to  maintain  ordei",  observance  of  contracts,  and  integrity  among 
all  these  interests,  as  is  done  by  courts  of  law;  or  to  create  such  a 
popular  conscience,  as  ivill  alleviate  the  cases  of  failure  and  suf- 
fering to  which  tlie  industrial  life  is  in  exceptional  cases  subject, 
as  is  done  by  religious,  masonic,  co-operative,  philanthropic,  and 
benevolent  agencies  for  aiding  the  bereaved,  defective,  delin- 
quent, and  unsuccessful  classes. 

Reproductive  capital  is  to  society,  relative  to  consumable  com- 
modities, what  the  engines,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  water-pipes  of 
a  great  city  are  relatively  to  the  water  which  tiiey  bear  to  the 
thirsty,  viz.,  means  of  forcing  it  from  the  point  where  it  exists  in 
surplus,  and  is  therefore  useless,  to  the  million  points  where  it  is 
not  only  needed,  but  most  needed,  the  degree  of  need  being  al- 
ways certified  in  economics  by  the  return  of  effort  or  price  the 
supply  will  bring. 

The  question  whether  unequal  diffusion  of  wealth  is  favorable 
to  all  the  other  interests  of  society  as  it  is  to  production,  whether 
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it  promotes  the  highest  development  of  intellectual  ability,  a 
wide  diffusion  of  education,  free  republican  institutions,  or  good 
morals  and  kindly  and  neighborly  feeling  among  men,  is  im- 
portant but  not  sti'ictiy  economic.  It  is  because,  what  has  been 
so  freely  and  frequently  said,  and  conceded,  ou  these  grounds,  in 
behalf  of  equality  in  the  diffusion  of  wealtli,  has  caused  a  part  of 
society  to  question  the  economic  necessity  and  justice  of  any  in- 
equality, that  a  defense  of  inequality  from  the  economic  stand- 
point is  necessary. 

81.  Capital  as  a  Laborer — Who  first  made  the  estimate, 
that  the  machine-power  of  England  is  equal  to  the  manual  labor- 
power  of  six  hmidred  millions  of  people,  I  can  not  say.  It  has  been 
widely  current  nearly  fifty  years,  and,  whether  accurate  in  detail 
or  not,  expresses  a  general  truth  of  the  first  importance,  viz,,  that 
in  modern  history,  since  the  advent  of  steam  and  steel,  capital, 
through  these  agencies,  utterly  dwarfs  manual  labor  in  its  power 
to  produce  commodities.  If  labor  he  defined,  as  the  direction  of 
effective  natural  force  toward  the  production  of  commodities  or 
services  for  the  relief  of  human  want,  which  is  manifestly  its 
broadest  purpose,  it  occurs  that  by  far  the  lai^est  portion  of  the 
world's  work  is  now  donehy  capital,  not  in  its  employing  capacity, 
but  in  its  capacity  as  a  physical  toiler  and  a  displacer  of  human 
toil.  Capita],  in  the  form  of  engines,  boilers,  tracks,  and  other 
rolling  stock  draws  all  crops  to  market  in  Western  nations, 
leaving  men  to  carry  them  on  their  backs  only  in  China  and  parts 
of  India,  Capital,  in  the  form  of  spinning  jennies  and  power 
looms,  does  all  the  weaving  of  cloth.  Capital,  mainly,  lifts  tlie 
coal,  and  melts  the  ore,  and  hammers  the  iron.  Capital  sets  the 
typ^)  prints  the  newspaper,  and  transmits  the  news  electrically 
over  its  wires.  Capital  constructs  watches,  predicts  the  weather, 
engraves,  sews,  and  carves.  Almost  all  of  what  is  called  skilled 
labor  now  consists  in  the  wages-worker  acthig  as  tender,  feeder, 
or  regulator  to  the  working  machine.  Hence  old-time  positions 
are  reversed.  Once  labor  toiled  physically  and  capital  supei-in- 
tended.  Now,  in  the  main,  capital  performs  the  physical  toil  and 
labor  superintends  the  maohine  while  it  does  the  work. 

Thus,  on  the  elevated  railways  in  New  Tork  city,  all  that  tho 
employes  are  hired  to  do,  is  to  simply  do  a  little  knowing.  Th* 
change-taker  must  know  that  the  ticket  does  not  pass  out  to  the 
passenger  until  it  is  paid  for.  The  ticket-man  must  know  thai 
the  ticket  is  dropped  when  the  passenger  passes  through  to  the 
platform.     The  gate-man  must  know  that  the  train  has  stoppe<l 
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before  the  passenger  tries  to  get  on  or  off-and  that  all  are  on  or 
oiT  before  lie  signals  the  engineer  to  staH.  Finally,  the  engineer 
TOust  know  that  he  is  signaled  before  he  stai-ts.  Not  one  of  all 
these  employ^  performs  a  stroke  of  work  that  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  touching  a  spring  with  the  little  finger. 
~  is  revolution  has  several  economic  effects  of  the  utmost 


This  revolution  has  several  economic  effects  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  makes  every  effort  of  human  lahor,  to  work  produc- 
tively without  the  aid  of  capital,  impossible.  A  man  can  not  walk, 
from  New  York  to  Chi«^,  so  cheaply  as  he  can  pay  his  fare. 
Tlie  difference  in  cost  of  subsistence  and  lodguig  while  gomg 
would  make  walking  the  costlier  of  the  two.  So,  on  no  terais  of 
cheapness,  can  unaided  lahor  compete  with  capital,  in  the  form  of 
machinery.  Yet,  as  capital  in  these  machines  does  tlie  same 
work  as  lahor  would  otherwise  do,  it  fixes  the  wages  of  labor,  or 
the  value  of  the  share  which  manual  labor  can  earn  by  doing  it. 
This  is  admitted  by  Kai'l  Marx,  and  forms  the  chief  reason  why 
he  says  the  mass  of  society  should  be  the  ownera  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production.  On  the  introduction  of  spmnmg  and 
weaving  machinery  in  England,  the  spinners  and  weavers  felt 
their  supersedure  so  keenly  that  they  gathered  in  wild,  riotous 
mobs  and  broke  the  machines.  Pretty  soon  their  services  came 
into  use  in  working  the  new  machines,  and  the  demand  for  En- 
glish lahor  was  rather  gi-eater  than  before,  and  wages  i-ose.  But 
this  rise  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  services  of  a  very  much 
Iar<^r  number  of  spinners  and  weavers  were  uudergouig  displace- 
ment in  China,  Turkey,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and  India. 
The  housewife  ceased  everywhere  to  he  the  manufacturer,  but 
only  in  Lancashire  did  the  housewife  get  the  pi-oiit  of  her  super- 
sedure, in  the  form  of  employment  on  the  new  looms.  But  for 
this  widening  of  the  mai-ket,  the  class  who  wont  out  of  employ- 
ment m  England  must  have  remained  without,  at  least  in  any  de- 
partment of  weaving. 

Tlie  perfoi-mance  of  work,  by  ca,pital,  always  works  an  immedi- 
ate supereedure  of  the  laborer,  and  only  re-employs  hhn  in  the 
same  general  industry  in  case  the  market  for  its  commodity  is 
widened.  What  would  become  of  laborei-s,  asks  the  socialist,  if 
capital  should  advance  in  the  use  of  machmery  until  it  could  per- 
form absolutely  all  labor  without  invoking  human  aid  at  any 
point!  It  could  do  all,  and  possess  all,  and  wliere  then  would  labor 

The  logical  answer  to  this  question  would  be  that,  if  capital 
could  manufacture  tliemachuiery  of  production  withoutthe  help 
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of  labor,  it  would  turn  it  out  so  cheap  that  a  song  would  buy  an 
engine,  aud  tlie  machinery  of  production  could  not,  by  the  tei-ms 
of  the  proposition,  any  longer  bear  a  price. 

An  inci-eased  amount  of  co-operation  in  production,  a  spirit  of 
greater  mutual  subserviency,  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
great  part  of  the  work  done  by  capital.  The  only  men  who  can 
fit  into  the  new  industrial  order  are  the  the  men  of  tact,  who  can 
accept  discipline  readily  and  obey  orders  implicitly,  for  only 
through  such  men  can  a  wide  organization  of  labor  and  capital,  in 
industry,  be  effected.  This  causes  the  highest  rewards  of  indus- 
try fo  come  to  the  oi^nizers.  Their  value  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  makes  but  little  difference  in  their  income,  whether 
they  work  with  their  own  capitals  for  profit,  or  manage  the  capi- 
tals of  others  for  salaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  becomes  difficult  for 
the  recalcitrant,  "cranky,"  independent,  and  insubordinate  class 
of  workers  to  work  in  the  more  condensed  centers  of  industry. 
Their  best  interest  is  to  move  out  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
societary  circle,  where  less  subserviency  to  central  headship  is  re- 
quired and  more  personal  independence  is  permitted.  Hence  the 
desire  of  every  man  "to  be  his  own  boss"  prompts  the  class  whose 
individuality  is  strong,  fo  leave  the  centei-s  of  industry,  where 
capitals  rule,  for  the  pioneer  life,  which  can  still  be  had  by  those 
who  seek.  On  the  frontier  the  capitals  are  still  small,  machinery 
has  not  yet  superseded  hand-labor,  and  there  is  less  power,  but 
more  Hberfy. 

82.  Forms  of  Capital.— Are  land,  debt  and  credit,  money, 
reputation,  good-will,  forms  of  capital  when  employed  reproduc- 
tivelyand  fora  profit  1  If  they  are  capital,  as  between  individuals, 
do  they  necessarily  become  additions  to  the  aggregate  capital  of 
all  the  individuals  in  a  country,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  become 
capit^  between  borrower  and  lender  9  And  if  so,  what  distinc- 
tion is  there  between  manufacturing  capital  and  running  in  debt  t 
The  difficulty  m  assigning  to  land  the  quality  of  capital  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that  "capital"  has  been  by  some  defined  as  the 
"fruit  of  abstinence,"  while  title  to  land  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fruit  of  appropriation.  The  power  to  appropriate  land,  however, 
arises  always  in  connection  with  a  prior  expenditure  in  the  nature 
of  abstinence  of  vai'ious  kinds,  but  more  usually  abstinence  from 
the  attractions,  and  high  rewards,  and  high  wages  and  ready 
amusements,  of  a  compact  social  life.  A  century  ago  the  tendency 
of  economists  was  to  speak  of  capital  as  the  fund  expended  upon 
land,  rather  than  as  including  the  land  itself. 
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We  think  it  more  exact,  to  regard  every  economic  terni  as  bear- 
ing a  change  of  definition,  according  to  the  changed  aspect  in 
which  it  is  presented,  or  the  change  in  the  function  it  performs. 
Land  may  be  capital  to  one,  and  a  mere  burden  on  the  capital  of 
another.  If  a  publislier  have  f  50,000  of  capital  invested  in  his 
business,  and  withdraw  $16,000  of  it  to  invest  in  a  residence,  in 
this  case,  and  so  far  forth,  his  land  is  a  deduction  from  his  capi- 
tal. If,  however,  he  farms  his  land,  or  converts  it  into  a  driving 
park,  in  a  manner  that  intends  profit,  it  becomes  capital,  even 
though  he  lose  on  it  but  it  is  an  unprofitable  investment  of  capi- 
tal So  far  as  ^ving  mortgages  on  land,  or  otherwise  incurring 
debt,  leads  to  a  profit  which  otherwise  could  not  be  had,  they  are 
capital.  The  antithesis  of  capital  is  not  properly  labor,  but  either 
lack  of  means— destitution— OP  means  not  set  in  motion  to.  pro- 
duce profit—/,  e.,  a  hoard.  Capital  is  means  in  motion— wealth 
at  work— financial  energy  in  action.  It  differs  from  a  mere 
hoard  as  steam  from  water,  op  a  river  from  a  pool,  or  life  from 

The  incurment  of  a  great  national  debt,  during  war,  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  an  unredeemed  waste  of  capital,  as  the  firing  of 
wealth  out  of  the  mouth  of  cannon,  etc.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion comes  into  conflict  with  a  broad  popular  sense  that  such 
periods  are  also  periods  of  an  extraoi-dinaiy  activity  of  exchange, 
stimulus  to  production,  and  creation  of  wealth.  To  whatever 
extent  running  in  debt,  or  Ibe  creation  of  credits,  or  even  the  de- 
struction of  values,  gives  rise  to  profits  which  else  would  not  have 
existed,  and  uicrea-ses  production  as  well  as  consumes  products,  it 
becomes  capital.  Much  of  the  loss  by  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871  was  offset  by  the  increased  activity  induced  by  the  rebuild- 
ing. Much  of  the  appai-ent  possibility  of  gain  which  attends  long 
periods  of  peace  is  converted  into  relative  loss  by  the  increasing 
timidity  with  which  capital  shrinks  from  enterprise.  Hence  the 
history  of  the  period  of  England's  wars  with  Napoleon  was,  in 
both  England  and  America,  one  of  rapid  growth  of  capital.  The 
history  of  the  ensuing  peace,  from  1816  to  1837,  was  marked  by 
stringency  succeeding  stringency,  and  great  individual  distress, 
and  private  and  public  bankruptcy. 

In  outward  symptoms  an  expansion  of  credits  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  growth  of  capital,  A  shrinkage  of  credits  affects 
industry  in  all  its  departments  as  a  destruction  of  capital.  Busi- 
ness men  will  repeat  with  great  conservatism  of  manner  the  saying 
lliat  things  are  getting  down  to  their  intrinsic  values,  or  down  "to 
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hard  pan, "  when  property  of  various  kinds  declines  in  value  under 
the  influence  of  a  general  collapse  of  credit.  If  it  wei-e  generally 
understood  that  value  is  merely  the  esteem  in  which  the  thingsare 
held  which  constitute  capital,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  process  of 
reduction  in  esteem  might  go  on  until  ail  capital  and  civilization 
liad  disappeared,  and  hut  one  inhabitant  would  be  left  in  the  world, 
and  he  might  be  fleeing  before  a  pa«k  of  wolves,  in  which  case 
"  hai'd  pan  "  would  still  be  just  before  the  fugitive,  and  his  in- 
trinsic value,  to  the  wolf,  would  not  be  i-ealized,  so  long  as  he 
was  able  to  maintain  his  flight. 

83.  Capital  as  an  Emancipator. — The  greatest  service,  per- 
formed by  capital  for  man,  consists  in  having  abolished  forcible 
slavery,  as  the  means  of  oi^auizing  labor,  and  substituted  for  the 
lash  the  stipulated  wage  in  money. 

It  was  not  merely  necessary  that  money  should  exist,  and  he 
generally  and  actively  circulated,  before  mastere  would  conie  to 
see  a  more  ready  persua^ve  in  wages  than  in  force.  It  was  in- 
dispensable that  money  should  take  the  form  of  capital  and 
machinery,  that  it  should  involve  calculations  so  intricate, 
and  labors  so  arduous  in  its  direction,  customers  so  numerous 
and  markets  so  distant  and  employes  so  multiplied,  that  em- 
ployers should  lose  both  the  time  and  the  desire  to  exert  a  per- 
sonal tyranny  over  their  men.  Workmen  may  grieve  at  the 
heartlesanesg  of  a  given  number  of  hours  of  their  labor  being 
treated  as  a  commodity,  but  how  priceless  to  the  slave  was  this 
boon  when  it  was  first  granted.  It  was  the  very  substance  of 
emancipation— the  essence  of  freedom. 

The  relegation  of  the  former  "  servant"  into  a  member  of  the 
"  proletariat,"  over  whose  hours  outside  tlie  shop  the  employer 
had  no  control,  was  also  in  its  time  emancipation.* 

It  may  now  be  said  that  among  all  the  largest  employers  of 
labor  the  desire  to  rule  laborers,  for  the  sake  of  ruling  only,  has 
essentially  ceased  to  exist.  The  model  capitalistic  employer  has 
now  no  more  desire  to  rule  a  laborer,  apart  from  the  motive  of 
profit,  than  he  has  to  dictate  styles  to  his  customers,  or  prices  to 
his  sellers  of  raw  materials.  The  animus  toward  despotism  has 
gone  out,   and  its  place  is  filled  by  a  desire  simply  to  do  the 
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most  pi'ofitable  tiling.  But  tliis  also  the  workman  desires  to  do. 
If,  as  we  have  contended,  all  the  employment  of  labor  is  a  loan 
of  the  certain  unit  of  capital  essential  to  employ  the  laborer,  and 
hence  is  a  fair  and  equal  exchange,  the  laborer  dividing  the  joint 
product  equally  between  himself  and  the  share  that  hires  him,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  true  and  final  emancipation  from  the  wage 
condition  wiU  consist  in  the  laborer  buying  and  owning  the  capital 
that  hii'es  him.  He  will  then  be  drawing  the  profit  as  well  as  the 
wages.  In  railroad  enterprises  the  laborer  can  accomplish  this 
result  by  owning  $8,000  of  the  stock  in  the  road.  In  manufac- 
turing eutei'prises  he  need  own  only  |3,50O  of  the  stock.  In 
farming  enterprises  $1,200  will  suffice.  When  he  has  bought 
this  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  enterprise  for  which  he  laboi-s, 
he  will  be  reaping  tlie  entire  profit  on  the  capital  with  which  he 
labors.  When  all  the  workmen,  on  all  the  roads,  shall  liave  placed 
themselves  in  this  position,  it  can  no  longer,  with  truth,  be  said 
that  any  one  is  making  a  profit  out  of  their  labor  but  themselves. 
This  would  consummate  emancipation  absolutely. 

84.  Beaistribution  of  Ul-TJsed  Wealtli.— Tliat  invest- 
ment in  property  of  every  kind,  isa  mode  of  distributing  wealth  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  demand,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
to  make  the  property  pay  a  return  it  must  either  he  improved,  or 
it  must  be  reserved  for  improvements  more  valuable  than  it  will 
now  bear,  or  its  holder  will  lose  all  he  invests. 

If  he  loses  all  he  invests,  this  is  certainly  an  effective  distribution 
of  his  wealth.  If  he  reserves  it  for  improvements  more  valuable 
than  it  will  now  bear,  this  is  part  of  the  process  of  improvement 
itself.  If  he  improves  it,  i.e.,  puts  on  buildings  for  rental,  he 
multiplies  the  supply  of  shelter  and  working  and  living  space, 
and  makes  one  investment  of  his  whole  capital  in  labor  in  the  act 
of  putting  up  tlie  buildings. 

If  the  profit-maker,  by  means  of  employing  labor  and  investing 
capital  successfully,  becomes  so  wealthy  that  hedesires  to  live 
luxuriously  and  ostentatiously,  he  enters  on  the  systematic  disi>er- 
sion  of  his  wealth  among  the  laborers  of  distant  lands,  and  among 
those  classes  of  the  earth's  population  whose  existence  is  most 
precarious,  and  who  stand  most  in  need  of  financial  help  from 
the  centers  of  civilization,  because  of  their  distance  from  civiliza- 
tion and  wealth. 

Luxurious  living  is  best  adapted  to  the  I'clief  of  the  pi-ecarious 
and  distant  workers,  while  reproductive  industry  is  best  calculated 
to  help  the  near,  sure,  and  strong  workers  immediately  around 
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us.  For  the  near,  sure,  and  strong  workers  immediately  around 
us  will  generally  be  found  producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  since 
the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  always  commands  the 
surest  returns  and  pays  the  steadiest  rates  of  interest  on  capital. 
Therefore,  the  investment  of  capital  i-epi'oductively  employ^  the 
raisers  of  the  crop,  builders  of  the  houses,  preparers  of  the  food, 
clotiiiug,  and  shelter  iu  and  on  which  we  subsist.  As  human 
subsistence  depends  on  tliese  occupations,  a  fair  return  must 
always  accrue  to  them  somewhere.  If  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
suffer  it  must  be  that  farming  is  carried  on  in  America  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  and  tliese  the  Irish  farmer  comes  to 
America  to  obtain,  until,  by  the  mobility  of  labor,  the  conditions 
are  pioximately  equalized. 

85.  Distribution  by  Luxury.— The  luxuries,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  precariously  produced.  The  hardy  Norway  or  Spitz- 
bergen  savage  moves  each  year  nearer  to  the  pole  in  oiiier  to 
get  with  more  ease  the  ermine  which  is  worn  by  kings  and 
judges  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  eider  down  which  nialces 
the  princess'  pillow  or  lines  the  duchess'  cloak,  as  well  as  the  seal- 
skin which  protects  the  fine  lady  from  the  cold  in  the  winter  of 
our  warmer  clime.  The  negro  on  the  Congo  brightens  his  home 
in  the  jungle  with  the  return  he  gets  for  the  ostrich  feathers  or 
ivory  which  he  sends  hither  to  be  worn  in  ladies'  hats  or  carved 
into  elegant  designs  for  ornamenting  their  bureaus.  The  moun- 
taineer in  Peru  or  Hindostan  toils  hard  with  his  hei-d  or  pick  or 
drill  in  the  mountains,  knowing  that  he  can  live  on  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  his  few  goats,  and  now  and  then  may  be  made  rich  with 
the  price  of  the  crystal  of  value  which  he  finds,  or  even  a  diamond. 
The  Ceylonese  pearl-diver  is  lifted  higher,  in  worldly  comfort,  by 
the  fact  that  fine  ladies  in  Paris  pay  for,  and  wear,  the  ti'ophies 
which  he  brings  up  from  the  ocean's  depths.  The  Parisian  lace- 
maker  is  poor,  and  her  life  precarious,  because  fine  laces  can  never 
be  a  strict  necessity  of  life ;  but  lace-makiug  wards  off  the  wolf  of 
hunger,  and  malies  her  grateful  for  the  vanity  of  the  wearer  of 
fine  laces,  which  are  to  their  maker  life  itself.  The  diamond- 
cutters  are  poor.  The  diamond- wear(3«  are  rich,  but  tlie  diamond- 
cutters  ai^e  less  poor  than  they  would  be  if  no  one  wore 
diamonds.  TheSpanish  peasantry,  cultivating  grapes  and  making 
wine  on  the  Pyrenees,  are  poor,  but  they  are  richer  than  if  tlie 
distant  rich  abstained  from  wine. 

The  silk  and  tea  growers  of  China  produce  what  is  felt  to  them 
to  be  a  necessity,  and  are  in  such  a  condition   of  comfort  that 
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Adam  Smith,  tbougli  witli  some  eri-or,  speaks  of  China  as  the 
wealthiest  of  nations.  The  growei*  of  roses  in  Bulgaria,  from 
which  attar  of  roses  should  be  made,  are  poor  amidst  their  flowers, 
but  richer  because  of  the  foreign  market  for  their  luxury.  Art  is 
a  luxury,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  popular  amusement.  Hence, 
great  artists  have  struggled  hard  for  life,  but  not  so  hard  as  if 
fewer  patrons  of  art  hadbeenwilling  to  scatter  wealth  on  pictui-es. 
Historically,  the  fine  arts  have  depended  on  the  rich  for  their 
patronage.  Tliese  instances  show  that  luxury  is  often  and 
generally  the  almoner  whose  benefaction  carries  relief  to  the  most 
diversified  classes,  and  to  thefartliest  distance,  both  geographically 
and  socially. 

86.  Its  Humanity  Arraigned.—"  But,"  asks  the  socialet, 
"  is  it  economically  just,  or  necessary,  that  wealth  shall  be  so 
unequally  distributed  that  the  use  of  luxuries,  by  one  class  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  shall  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  misery  and 
squalor  of  the  poor,  in  others?" 

Much  of  the  vigor  of  this  anthithesis  consists  in  the  assump- 
tion that  luxuries  are  identical  with  happiness,  and  that  poverty  is 
identical  with  misery  and  squalor.  No  social  fallacy  can  be 
more  apparent.  Those  who  use  luxuries  may  live  in  great 
misery.  Those  whose  lives  are  straitened  by  want,  in  a  way 
that  deprives  them  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  may  have 
better  health,  sounder  minds,  and  happier  lives  than  those  who 
are  surrounded  by  luxuries.  Therefore,  luxury  can  not  be  used 
as  the  antithesis  to  misery,  but  only  as  the  antithesis  to  plainness 
of  living.  Prince  Albert  of  England  died  in  his  palace,  of  breath- 
ing sewer  gas.  Hence  he  died  in  and  of  squalor  or  filth  as  ti-u)y  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  "  Tom-all-Alone's."  A.  T.  Stewart  died  of  dys- 
pepsia. Hence  he  died  of  slow  starvation,  for,  if  nutrition  can  not 
be  carried  to  the  blood,  it  is  starvation  to  the  body,  whether  it  is 
stopped  by  lack  of  bread  in  the  pantry  or  by  lack  of  gastric  fluids 
in  the  stomach.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  labored  at  times  under  a  de- 
gree of  nervous  exhaustion  through  overwork  which  rendered 
him  irritable  and  uni-easonabte  in  his  treatment  of  his  friends. 
Profoundly  as  they  admired  him,  they  at  such  times  could  noten- 
dure  him.  Feeling  that  his  own  condition  bordered  on  insanity, 
he  may  not  have  been  as  truly  blest  in  his  cai-eer  as  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  glass-blower  who  shaped  the  lenses  for  his  tele- 
scopes. 

The  economic  goverament  of  the  world  is  such  that  the  prime 
requisites  of  life,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  society,  come  to  all 
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the  iiLhabitants  of  earth,  with  casual  exceptions  that  ai-e  rarer  than 
death  by  Are  or  flood.  The  human  body  and  mind  are  also  so 
elastic  that  they  everywliere  depend,  for  absolute  ability  to  be 
happy,  only  on  these  four  conditions.  Servants  ai-e  as  generally 
happy  as  masters,  the  workers  as  the  idle,  the  poorastlie  rich,  the 
obscure  as  tlie  famous,  the  weak  as  the  powerful,  the  ignorant  as 
the  learned.  The  ti-ue  question,  because  the  ti-ue  antithesis,  must 
not  be  between  wealtli  and  misery,  but  between  luxurious  living 
and  spai-e  or  frugal  living.  The  question,  as  thus  modified,  be- 
comes this:  Is  it  economically  Just,  or  necessaiy,  that  wealth  shall 
be  so  unequally  distributed  that  the  use  of  luxuries,  by  tliose  who 
have  more  wealth  than  they  can  expend  upon  necessaries,  shall 
conduce  to  supply  those  who  produce  these  luxuries  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  viz.,  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  society.  In 
this  form  nothing  can  be  more  just,  social,  or  humane. 

There  seemsto  be  as  strong  an  inherent  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  economic  science  that  wealth  should  be  unequally  distributed 
as  there  is  in  human  sentiment  to  oppose  inequality.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  ownership  of  reproductive  capital  is  es- 
sential to  the  most  economic  steering  or  direction  of  industry,  the 
most  judicious  inauguration  of  the  enterprises  which  employ  capi- 
tal and  labor, to  the  most  universal  and  equal  employment  of  labor, 
to  the  greatest  diffusion  and  cheapness  of  the  products  of  labor 
to  tlie  most  general  equality  in  the  wages  of  labor,  to  the  most 
rapid  and  effective  production  of  enjoyable  commodities,  and  to 
the  most  far-reaching  and  equal  diffusion  of  these  commodities 
for  consumption,  both  with  reference  to  space,  time,  and  numbers. 
We  have  defined  reproductive  wealth  as  that  portion  which  can 
not  directly  satisfy  any  want  of  man,  but  is  employed  to  promote 
tlie  production  of  enjoyable  commodities.  It  includes  land,  labor, 
in  certain  aspects,  machinery,  ships,  railroads,  beasts  of  burden, 
and  all  means  of  transportation,  money,  whether  coin  or  credit, 
banks,  title  deeds,  and  contracts,  and  Uie  courts  of  justice  for  en- 
forcing them,  buildings  rented  for  either  residence  or  individual 
occupation,  theaters,  churches,  schools,  manufactories,  stocks  of 
commodities  held  for  wholesale  jobbing  and  retail,  and  generally 
every  thing  that  will  not  be  eaten,  drunk,  worn,  or  otherwise  en- 
joyed, and  consumed  in  being  enjoyed,  by  its  pi'esent  possessor. 
Enjoyable  commodities  are  food,  the  shelter  of  home,  clothino-, 
ornaments,  books,  and  all  reading  matter,  society,  instruction, 
amusements,  entertainments,  plays  to  him  who  attends  them, 
songs  to  those  who  sing  and  hear  them  sung,  and  every  act  or 
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tiling  possessiag  the  element  of  cost  or  value  wliich  ministers 
directly  to  human  gratification  or  produces  pleasurable  or  desired 
emotion. 

EeproductiYC  wealth,  considered  with  reference  to  the  use  its 
owner  will  make  if  it,  lias  three  stages,  via. :  the  period  of  absti- 
nence OP  hoarding,  which  results  in  its  accumulation;  the  period 
of  power,  in  which  it  is  employed  to  steer  or  direct  the  course  of  in- 
dustry, to  inaugurate  new  enterprises,  employ  labor,  and  produce 
commodities  and  wealth  ;  and  the  period  of  dispersion,  waste,  or 
alti-uism,  by  which  it  passes  to  other  hands.  These  three  periods 
marking  Uie  rise  and  fall  of  fortunes,  correspond  to  the  periods 
of  growth  and  decay  in  living  organisms. 

87.  Society's  Gaiu  Ijy  Economy.— In  the  period  of  absti- 
nence, the  worker  is  working  for  small  returns.  Perliaps  it  is  Cor- 
nelius Vauderbilt  rowing  a  boat  as  a  ferry  between  Stateu  Island 
and  New  York  for  |1  a  day  or  Jolin  Roach  working  in  an  ii-on 
foundry  for  $3.50  a  day.  In  either  case,  many  others  are  getting 
asmuch,  butfew  others  are  saving  as  much.  If  another,  getting 
the  same  wages,  spends  ten  cents  a  day  for  tobacco,  ten  more  for 
beer  ten  more  for  riding  in  a  stage  when  he  could  walk,  and  thirty 
cents  a  day  for  good  clothes  when  he  could  wear  as  comfortable 
bat  less  genteel  for  ten  cents,  and  the  penurious  man  saves  the 
entire  fifty  cents,  it  is  plain  that  while  the  hoarding  is  going  on, 
the  one  who  does  not  hoard  has  more  enjoyments,  more  ease  and  a 
better  time  than  the  one  who  does.  Hence,  as  to  this  period,  the 
one  who  will  never  be  rich,  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  feels 
no  sense  of  injustice,  against  the  one  who  will. 

When  the  saving  of  fifty  cents  a  day  has  gone  on  for  a  year, 
it  repi-esents  $150  capital.  If  Uie  ferry  line  consists  of  three  boats 
worth  $40  each,  Cornelius  can  now  buy  out  the  boats,  or  buy  new 
boats  and  start  an  opposition  line.  If  the  line  usually  carries 
thirty  passengers  a  day  at  one  shilling  each  (old  New  York  money) 
and  earns  freights  to  the  amount  of  $10  a  day,  here  are  $13,75  to 
be  got  by  hiring  two  men  and  working  himself,  after  buymg  the 
three  boats  for  $120.  In  short,  he  suddenly  rises  from  wages  of 
$1  a  day  to  a  profit  of  $10.75  a  day,  while  he  continues,  by  his 
work  in  rowing  one  of  the  boats,  to  earn  also  $1  a  day. 

But  he  stands  a  chance  of  losing  his  $130,  for  something  may 
happen  by  which  travel  may  cease,  or  the  boats  may  be  wrecked, 
sunk,  or  burned.  This  chance  he  ventures.  Hence  his  increase 
of  income  is  due  to  three  qualities— abstinence,  sagacity,  and 
courage.    Having  now  an  incomeof  $11.75  a  day,  if  he  continues 
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to  live  at  fifty  cents  a  day  ho  can  in  liTly  diiys  buy  a  sailiii','  .sloop 
which  will  coat  8500,  ami  increase  his  earnings  to  $20  a  duy,  while 
lessening  his  labor  and  expenditure.  In  every  step  of  this  pi-ocess 
he  benefits  the  labor  that  needs  employment  and  the  people  lliut 
need  transportation.  The  people  of  Staten  Island  get  a  public 
ferry  established,  greatly  to  their  profit,  wiUiont  being  at  any 
e.\pense  in  its  establishment.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  mistake  of 
judgement,  and  a  losing  affair,  the  loss  all  falls  on  Conielius. 
Tliis  is  a  saving  and  gain  to  society  in  the  first  instance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  imposing  a  general  tax  whereby  to  start 
the  ferry— a  project  so  doubtful  that  it  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
costly  labor  to  get  the  people  to  vote  for  it,  thjin  to  start  it  at 
private  risk  and  run  it  at  private  cost.  Hence,  alike  in  the  period 
when  hoai-ded  capital  assumes  the  responsibility  and  risk  of 
inaugurating  new  enterprises,  steering  industry,  and  employing 
labor,  the  public  at  lai^  make  a  great  saving  in  being  relieved 
of  all  risk  and  cost  in  a  matter  which  will  inure  to  their  great 


The  qualities  of  character  which  fit  a  man  to  employ  labor  and 
direct  industry  are  ; 

(1)  i%irs(inowy.— This  disposes  him  to  devote  the  minimum 
of  his  means  to  personal  consumption  of  himself  and  household, 
and  the  maximum  to  reproductive  purposes.  This  is  wliat  society 
itself  at  this  stage  most  needs,  since  it  wants  reproductive  industry 
to  go  on  most  actively. 

(8)  A  Keen  Perception  of  Values.— "Shis,  enables  him  always 
to  so  adjust  his  purchases  of  raw  materials  and  of  labor,  and 
his  observations  concerning  the  tendencies  of  demand  or  the 
future  wants  of  his  customers,  that  he  will  buy  and  produce  for 
less  than  he  can  sell.  Only  thus  can  he  achieve  that  expansion 
in  his  capital,  by  which  to  expand  hia  pui-chases  of  raateiials  and 
labor  and  tlie  magnitude  of  his  sales.  Heuce  the  community  are 
interested  that  every  attempted  producer  of  wealth  should  have 
a  keen  sense  of  value.  Without  it  his  business  can  not  obtam 
that  magnitude  which  is  essential  to  cheapness. 

Finally,  financial  course,  or  the  will  to  let  money  go  when 
money  is  to  be  made  by  risking  it,  is  j'equii-ed.  Without  this, 
one's  capital  will  slowly  consume  in  expensive  timidity  and  unpro- 
ductive idleness,  while  one  is  waiting  for  those  ideal  opportunities 
to  arise  in  which  llie  prafits  are  large,  the  returns  certain,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  loss.    Such  cliances  never  come. 

Producing  on  a  large  scale  promotes  protluction  on  a  cheap 
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scale;  (i)  by  the  sub-division  of  labor  it  makes  possible ;  (b)  by  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor  which  usually  accom- 
I>anies  it ;  (c)  by  getting  control  of  a  lai^p  demand  for  consump- 
tion; (d)  by  the  substitution  of  credits  for  cash  in  its  expenditures; 
(e)  by  passing  securely  through  reverses  which  would  wreck 
industries  conducted  on  small  capitals ;  (f)  by  paying  wages  of 
superintendence  to  but  few  persons  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  employed ;  (g)  by  tlie  skill  and  delicacy  of  judgment  con- 
cerning questions  of  profit  which  is  developed  by  a  long  habit  of 
doing  only  profitable  things.* 

'Etnample  A,— Effect  of  large  capitals  to  inauce  mbdinlmoa  oflOior.—h&am  Stollli  bt- 
gan  his  great  work  ("Wealth  ot  Nations,"  Bk.  i.  Ch,  t.)  by  pointLng  out  that  while  on  o 
man,  workii^  alone,  inlghl^not  be  able  to  make  more  than  one  pin  a  dar,  certainly  not 
twenty  pine,  ten  men.  each  mailing  a  pacticniar  part,  one  drawing  ont  the  wire,  another 
straightening  it,  a  third  ontUng  it,  a  fourth  poinllng  it  (or  rather,  pointinR  numbers 
otpinsatoncei,  a  fifth  grmding  it  at  tbe  top  tor  receiving  the  head,  tlie  otbcr  three 
making  the  liead  by  as  many  distinct  proceeees,  and  so  on.  Che  whele  ten  could  make 
about  48.000  pins  a  day.   Bach  one  would  Iherebj  Increase  bis  make,  by  mere  sub-divl- 

Many  persons  can  cam  their  own  living  by  rag-picking,  street-sweeping,  cliimney- 
sweeping,  and  other  pecnliar  ocenpations,  very  simple,  »nd  requiring  no  skill ,  s  trengtli, 
or  endurance,  in  a  commnnitj  where  there  is  a  great  division  of  labor,  who,  it  required 
to  live  by  farming,  hnntlng.  or  systematic  work  at  a  trade,  would  die.  Some  writers 
appear  to  eo  mistake  the  fact  Ihatyeryhelplees  and  Inefficient  workers  crowd  Into  the 
greatcities  and  live  there  Be  to  inter  that,  becanse  snch  are  only  tonnd  In  the  great 
cities,  therefore  there  Ifl  fometbing  in  the  constmction  or  management  of  society  in 
greatcitlee  which  makes  them  helpless  and  inefficient,  whereas  the  (act  Is.  the  sub- 
division ot  employments  in  great  cities  reduces  them  down  to  processes  so  simple  that 
the  simplest  minds  and  weakest  bodies  are  there  able  to  find  something  which  they  can 
do.    Hence  Henry  George  says  : 

"  To  see  human  heings  in  the  most  abject,  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  condition, 
yoa  murtgo,  nottothennlencedpriiiriej,  and  the  log  cabins  ot  new  clearings  in  the 
Itackwooda.  where  man,  single-handed,  is  comnicnciug  Ihe  struggle  with  nature,  and 
land  ts  yet  worth  nothing,  but  to  the  great  cities  where  the  ownership  ot  a  little  patch 
ot  land  is  a  fortnne-" 

Conceding  this  to  be  true,  it  only  indicates  Ihut  thousands  at  people  ca.n  ^et  a  living 
of  some  kind,  where  Oiere  Is  great  subdivision  ot  labor,  who  would  perish  if  presented 
with  aqnartersectlou  of  land  and  obliged  to  get  a  living  from  It. 

Example B.—Subtiiiuiioaoftiiachineri/for  manual lalorlrroaght  aOoat  by  large  capi- 
tals.—VIt.  Moody'  oompmee  that  on  the  Grandin  farm  in  Dakota  wheat  worth  70  cents 
per  bushel  is  produced  BlB  total  cost  in  all  ways  of  only  1«  cents  per  bushel,  leaving  a, 
net  profit  on  the  first  J  ear  of  farmingofM  centsper  bushel,  or  over  300  per  cent.  Hr. 
EdwardAtkinsont  says:  "If  wo  convert  the  work  done  in  the  direction  ot  machinery 

men,  we  find  that  the  equivalent  in  a  fair  season,  on  the  best  farms,  ot  one  man's  work 
foraOOworklnedajsin  one  year,  is  5,500  bushels  of  wheat.  Setting  aside  an  ample 
quantity  tor  seed,  this  wheat  caji  be  moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  it  Is  converted  into 
1,000  barrels  of  flonr,  and  the  Hour  is  moved  to  the  city  ot  New  York.  By  similar 
processes  ot  conversion  ot  the  work  ot  milling  and  barreling  into  the  labor  ot  one  man 
1.  Godwin  Moody,  p.  53. 
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88.  Society's  Gain  by    Large    A«ciiniuIations.— Larg^ 

capitals  draw  lower  rates  of  interest  tlian  small,  notwithstanding 
that  equivalent  quantities  of  capital  in  them  often,  and  except  in 

fori  jt=a,  we  find  that  the  work  of  milling  and  putting  into  barrels  1,009  barrels  of 

tbe  trains  moYing  on  the  Nev  York  Central  Itnilrond,  nnd  tbannmberot  men  engaged 
in  the  work,  we  find  that  1^  tone,  the  mean  betneea  4M)0  bushels  or  wheat  and  1,000 
barrels  of  flour,  csn  b«movedl,7C(l  to  S,000  miles  uiidec  the  direction  ot  oue  man, 
vorking  eighteen  months,  equal  t«  one  and  one-half  men  working  one  year.  When 
tills  wheat  reaches  Mew  York  City,  nnd  coiDca  Inlo  posses'Ioo  of  a  great  baker,  who 
has  established  the  manufacture  of  bread  on  a  large  scale,  and  who  sells  the  best  of 
hreail  to  tbe  working  people  of  Kew  York  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  we  find  that 
1,000  Iwrrels  of  flour  can  be  Gonverlod  into  bread  and  sold  over  the  coantry  by  thowork 
of  three  persons  toe  one  year.  Let  us  add  to  the  six  and  a  half  men  already  named  tbe 
work  of  another  man  six  months,  or  halt  a  man  one  year,  lo  keep  the  machmery  in 
rep^r.  and  onr  modem  miracle  is  thiitseven  men  sufllce  to  give  l.CiXi  persons  all  the 
bread  they  cuatomarlly  consume  in  a  year.  If  to  these  we  add  three  for  the  work  of 
providing  fuel  and  other  materials  to  the  railroad  aad  to  the  baker,  om  &nal  result  is  that 
leu  men  working  one  yenr  serve  bread  to  l.ooo." 

'Again,  iron  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  arts.  At  an  average  of  300  lbs.  per  head  in 
the  Uuited  Slates,  the  largest  consumption  of  iron  of  any  nation,  we  yet  And  that  the 
equivalent  of  one  man's  work  for  a  year,  divided  between  tbe  coal  mine,  the  iron  mine, 
and  the  iron  furnace,  sufflcea  for  the  supply  of  600  persons.  One  operator  in  the  cotton 
factory  makes  cloth  (Or200,  in  ths  woolen  factory  for  800 ;  one  modem  cobbler  (who 
is  any  thins  hot  acobWer),  working  In  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  furnishes  1.000  men,  or 
morethanl,OOOwomen,wlthall  the  bootsand  shoes  Ihey  require  in  a  year.  Bo  it  goes 
on,  and  the  more  effective  the  capital  the  higher  ihe  wages,  the  lower  the  cost  the 
more  ample  the  supply." 

or  course,  if  the  general  cost  of  producing  wheat  throughout  tlie  world  eouM  be 
brougbtdown  lo  the  low  flgnres  ot  production  in  Dakota,  wheat  would  soon  fall  every- 

In  printing,  seventy -five  men  can  do  as  much  work  on  a  modern  printing  press  oaten 
tbouaand  men  conld  have  done  with  the  hand-presses  In  use  in  the  beginning;  of  the 
century.  In  building,  Uie  planing  machine  does  the  work  ot  twenty  men.  In  boot  and 
shoe  making,one  man  fifty  years  ago  would  make  two  hundred  I>alr8  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  a  year— now  three  hundred  pairs.  One  woman  will  sew  on  a  machine  as  much  as 
twelve  with  Che  needle. 

Example  C— Of  the  vie  qf  large  capUcds  in  contrdling  a  largtf  demand  for  coiisymp- 
lion.— This  isconspicnousty  seenin  the  operations  of  competition  between  rival  r^l- 
waya  and  great  maoufacturinif  companies,  and  underlies  their  tendencies  toward 
consolidation.  Mr,  VanderbilC  purchased  the  Harlem  Boad  when  its  shares  were  worth 
from  eleven  to  Qineleen  cents  only,  and  when  it  was  almost  without  business.  He  then 
offered  to  carry  ail  the  traflie  coming  Into  Albany  over  the  New  York  Central  for  one 
fltth  of  "hat  had  previously  been  paid  to  the  Hudson  Eiver  Road  for  the  same  service 
provided  the  Central  wDuldmake  alike  discrlmlualion  in  favor  ot  the  trafltc  coming 
to  All>anyovsr  the  Harlem  against  that  coming  by  tlie  Hudson  Biver.  Theiuduce- 
ment  ivaa  too  gteot  to  be  resisted.  In  a  few  days  Hudson  Kiver  Batlroad  stock  fell  so 
enormously,  and  Harlem  rose  so  rapidly,  thac  Vanderbilt  was  seen  to  be  master  of  ths 
three  roads  byowningone.  He  soon  passed  into  legal  control  of  all  the  three.  By 
massing  his  capital,  so  as  to  effec  lively  control  the  largest  possible  demand  for  the  work 
of  hisroad.he  revolutionized  the  railway  business,  and.  applying  the  same  tactics  to  the 
other  roods,  compelled  their  rirtnal  consolidation  with  the  Kew  York  Central,  thus 
converting  railways  from  single  roada  into  systems.  This  made  him  tbe  richest  man 
living,  and  did  much  to  improve  railway  transportation  and  cheaper  freights. 
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farming  usually,  effect  a  larger  production  of  wealth ;  and  thus 
the  community  makes  an  economy  out  of  larg^  capitals  which  it 
could  not  effect  with  the  same  quantity  of  capital  subdivided 

The  rates  at  whicli  railway  treighieiverBCliespeaed.  largely  tlirongh  llie  Increase  ol 
traffic  anil  theapnesa  of  eervice  brought  about  by  this  syatein  of  coacentrated  control, 
are  ehown  by  the  following  [able,pre|)ared  by  the  Hon,  Joseph  Ninimo,  Jr. .late  Chief  of 


18S1,  Jan.  to  Sept. 


wheat  from  Chicago  to 

Exam/iU  ZJ.—TbegnbjugatJon  of  the  Confederate  rebellion  by  the  Union  arms  mas 

credit  for  cash  values.  At  the  outset  the  Federal  Government  had  no  money,  and  not 

naa  iti  the  hands  of  the  ttovernmcnt.  Secretary  Chase  meCthe  bankerB  of  New  Vorli, 
by  appointmeut,  to  obtain  a  loan.  They  offered  htm  |BO,OI»,OIKI  at  a  high  rale,  and 
eald  "that  must  be  their  nltimatum."  "  Qentlemen,"  said  Ur.  Chase,  ■'itle  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  propose  nltimatams.  Since  you  can  not  lend  me 
the  money  on  ■which  to  run  the  Boverament,  I  will  compel  yon  to  run  yonrbantsonmy 
money,  if  I  have  to  Ibbuc  government  notes  until  it  tabes  a  bushel  of  notes  to  boy  one 
breakfast."  The  war  was  fonght  through  aimost  wholly  without  any  other  than 
credit  money,  tlie  only  tie  connecting  it  with  gold  being  that  it  was,  lor  a  time,  fundable 
into  gold-Interest  paying  bonds,  thegold  Interest  on  which  wassecnrrd  by  collecting 
the  customs  dnties  in  gold  only.  For  every  other  use  in  the  United  Stales,  except  that 
orpiyiugcnstomsdntlee  and  interest  on  the  pablic  debt,  tbe  credit  of  the  government 

notes  and  bonds,  for  the  previous  attempt  to  uee  gold,  became  in  reality,  since  very 
littlegold  had  been  infactused,  InsubBtltntlon  ot  public  for  individual  credit,  or  of 
gavemuiont  notes  for  book acco ants,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  buelneae  over 
from  a  private  credit  basis  to  a  private  cash  basis,  through  the  use  of  government 
credit,  as  the  equivalent  of  cash,  in  all  domestic  trade. 

Goods  which  had  previously  been  sold  on  long  time, !,«.,  onthe  bnyer's  promise  to 
pay  in  nOorSOdays,  were  now  sold  for  government  notes.  These  becaoic  >m>  abundant 
and  so  cheap,  relatively  to  gold,  that  debt»  nliicli  prior  to  their  Issue  could  only  be 
paid  with  JlOO  in  gold  could  now  be  paid  in  notes,  tt^e  gold  value  of  which  wasonlj 
STO,  too,  or.  at  least  for  a  few  weeks,  ^45.  As  every  body  who  had  money  preferred 
something  else  to  It,  cash  payments  were  promptly  made  onevery  8lde,and  prompt- 
ness In  meeting  liabilities  had  almost  ceasi^  to  be  a  virtue.  Tbe  bankruptcy  of  the 
government  made  every  body  flnsh.  The  business  failures  shrank  in  the  United 
States  from  8,093  mlS6I  to  495  In  1885,  from  a  total  liabilities  involved  In  ISfil  ot 
of  $207,310,001  to  a  total  liabilities  involved  in  ISTjS  of  only  (7,899,000.  Crimes  against 
person  and  property  fell  off  in  like  proportion,  j;i(l3  were  empty,  and  the  conrts  do 
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amoii^  many  holders,  A  newsboy  with  fifty  cents  capital  mill 
buy  fifty  papers  at  one  cent  and  sell  them  for  two  cents  each  in  a 
day.  Although  he  combine  a  good  deal  of  labor  of  mnning  and 
shouting,  yet  no  part  of  the  fifty  cents  is  wages  of  labor,  because 
no  person  employs  him,  and  he  places  his  wliole  capital  at  risk. 
If  lie  should  liappen  to  lose  his  papers,  orthey  should  be  destroyed, 
or  remain  unsold  until  the  next  day,  he  would  have  lost  his  entiro 
capital.  Hence  no  i>art  of  his  gain  is  wages,  but  all  of  it  is 
pi'oflt;  for  profit  may,  as  well  as  wages,  bean  inducement  to  labor. 
The  profit  on  the  fifty  cents  is  100  per  cent,  a  day. 
When  he  has  made  a  dollar  he  can  employ  a  comrade  who  has 
■  no  fifty  cents  to  help  liim,  giving  him  half  the  profits;  and  at  tlie 
end  of  the  next  day,  if  successful,  he  will  liave  seventy-flve  cents 
as  the  gain  of  that  day,  fifty  cents  on  his  own  work,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  on  that  of  his  comrade.  His  return  on  his  second  fifty 
cents  is  only  50  per  cent,  a  day.  When  he  has  |10  his  income 
would  rise  to  $2,50,  if  he  could  get  35  per  cent  a  day  on  the 
whole,  and  he  would  be  a  bright  financier  if  he  could  do  better; 
for  the  quantity  of  leg-work  and  shouting  which  he  can  do  in 
connection  with  each  dollar  of  the  ten  is  only  one-tenth  as  much 
as  he  could  do  for  the  first  dollar.  As  capital  increases,  the  amount 
of  labor  the  owner  can  give  to  a  given  sum  of  it  declines,  and 
therewith  his  profit  declines.  When  the  capital  rises  to  $100,  the 
newsboy  or  peddler  of  any  kind  who  can  make  it  earn  him  $10, 
or  10  per  cent,  a  day  would  be  a  genius.  When  it  becomes 
$3,000,  and  the  newsboy  has  graduated  into  a  mei'chant  selling 
books  or  groceries,  he  could  not  hope,  still  with  the  utmost  aid  of 
his  own  labor  and  that  of  two  assistants,  to  come  out  of  the  year 
with  a  gross  profit  of  more  than  $3,000,  so  th-it  the  rate  per  cent 

aerted  shorllj  aftot  the  close  of  the  nar  the  former  uverBge  of  failiirea  ani  cnme 
again  retiiiuod. 

Theenbatitntionof  credit  forinoney.whiclitlie nation  s^a  whols  Ihcn  urilemeiil 
haBHOmeliuitsbeeiilmitatedonasmBllMale  by  private  Anns  aud  coiporaiioBs  bat 
t&e  stringency  lu  mears,  which  usually  enBgesls  it.  Is  not  (aicrable  to  success  eici|it 
Id  the  casesot  such  notable  tradiog  flniis  as  ttie  Huiiaoii'a  Buy  Compao j,  tin,  AlasU  i  vi 
Company  tlie  East  India  Company,  wliose  promises  or  acceiittd  orders  would  circulate 
among  large  populationB  In  lien  of  money. 

EsampU  E.—Oftkeuse  !g  lafgs  copiiofc  toi>a>saea«rdy  iAivvsh  reverses  tr/iic/i  would 
ic«i)fc(*BMmeiniii»<rf<»yDio'wdiiB»Mi?i(;opi(it^— In  theshrinkttjje  of  railway  stocks 
m  the  United  SlalsH  18824,  shares  wMcb  bad  been  worth  S«.t»9,«».000  in  IfSI  became 
worth  loss  by  $S,OOO.OIX),0»  in  1884.  All  this  loaa  occurred  withont  the  suspension  of 
trafflc  on  any  road  tt  any  interruption  to  business.  Had  all  fiie  roads  been  owned  by 
Email  stockholders  the  rnin  to  individuals  \vi>uia  have  been  nldfBprrad  and  the  suffer- 
ing very  great,  as  one  will  readilyaeeby  oaauuiingasimilareliriiiliageinUio  valuea  o[ 
/aims  or  other  private  properUee, 
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lias  declined  fi-om  10  per  cent,  a  day  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum. 
With  $100, 000  he  is  fortunate  if  lie  makes  $10,000  by  safe  and 
regular  business,  without  speculative  investments,  a  still  further 
decline  of  nnie-tentlis.  When  a  man's  fortune  rises  over  a  million 
lie  begins  to  invest  at  5,  4,  and  3  per  ceht.,  because  he  can  there- 
by put  his  money  where  it  needs  no  watching,  and  he  is  sure  of 
his  interest. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  law  of  economics  that  the  rate  of  iiitei«st,  at 
which  capital  lends  its  services  to  society,  declines  as  the  volume 
of  capital  held  by  one  ovvner  increases.  Large  capitals  also  sei've 
the  public  more  cheaply  than  small  ones.  A  merchant,  having 
11,000,000  capital,  can  aud  will  sell  goods  cheaper  than  one  having 
§10,000.  A  bank  having  a  very  lai^e  loanable  capital  can,  and 
win,  lend  cheairer.  The  railways,  representing  $50,000, 000  capital, 
each,  in  the  Noi-theru  States,  carry  passengers  at  two  cents  per 
mile  and  freight  at  one-thii-d  to  one-lialf  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
Southern  and  frontier  railways,  having  smaller  capitals  and  less 
traffic,  charge  twice  or  thrice  higher  rates.  The  lai^e  factories 
manufacture  cheaper  than  thn  small.  Instance  the  great  cheapen- 
ing of  goods  everywhere,  when  the  system  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing in  every  house  merged  into  the  large  factory  system.  Even 
the  large  laudloitls  rent  cheaper.  Under  the  great  landlords  of 
England  rents  are  far  lower  than  in  the  United  States  or  France, 
and,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  those  who  can  rent  of  the  Astors  or 
Trinity  Chureh  ai-e  estimated  to  fare  about  15  per  cent,  better  than 
those  who  rent  of  the  small  landloi-ds. 

The  concentration  of  productive  capitals,  into  few  hands,  pro- 
motes the  most  far-reaching  and  equal  diffusion  of  enjoyable  prod- 
ucts or  commodities  for  consumption,  over  the  widest  area,  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  in  tlie  shortest  time.  Reproductive 
capital,  not  being  itself  enjoyable  wealth,  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  forward  enjoyable  wealth  to  its  consumer. 

The  banker  does  this  when  he  cashes  the  check  of  a  traveler 
mating  the  tour  of  Europe,  or  a  merchant  buying  goods.  The 
merchant  does  the  same  when  he  sells  goods  and  buys  again. 
The  manufacturer  does  this  when  he  weaves  carpets.  Since  all 
these  men  can,  as  we  have  seen,  and  do  render  this  service  more 
cheaply,  the  larger  the  capitals  they  have  to  work  with,  it  follows 
that  consumers  must  secure  an  increase  of  enjoyable  wealth,  by 
reason  of  the  existence  ot  the  large  concentrations  of  capital, 
which  they  could  not  get  if  those  concentrations  of  capital  were 
smaller.     He  gets  his  goods  carried  four  times  as  far,  for  the 
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same  sum,    by  reason  of  tliese  concentrations  of  capital  and 
conti-oL* 

S9>  Ijargpe  Capitals  Ziesseit  Cousumptioii. — The  control 
or  custody  of  a  large  amount  of  reproductive  capital  into  tbe 
hands  of  one  owner  increases  Yery  little,  if  at  all,  tlie  quantity  of 
enjoyable  wealth  he  wm,  or  -will,  consume.  On  tlie  contrarj-,  it 
may  in  many  ways  diminish  his  capacity  to  consume  wealth.t 


•That  Che  actual  distribntion  of  all  eiijoynble  axid  coneumable  commodities  ia  af- 

pariDgthe  total  amoDut  ptodaced  In  (hecoiiDtr/  with  the  smount  each  ons  gels.  Ts\t. 
Edward  Atkinaoii"  juj  s"thai  the  total  value  of  tiie  aimual  product  of  all  indiiairiea  in 
tJie  UnitEd  States hy  the  cenausof  1980,  Including  the  part  that  is  aold  and  tlie  domea- 
tic  consumption  upon  farmaaad  In  fuDillles,  would  not  exceed  910,000.000.01X1  in  the 
cen.-us  year  at  the  retail  prices  for  final  consumpdon."  He  then  saja ;  "  It  tlie  cenaua  esti- 
mate be  divided  by  the  population  of  Eubetnntially  60,000,000  people,  we  reach  Sli>0  to 
SITOperyearastheEnmrepreaentingttie  averuge  annual  product  for  each  person,  or  a 
fraction  leas  than  (ortj-four  to  forty-seven  cents  per  day  for  3IH  days." 

Mr.  Atkinson  believes  from  other  data  iheammal  product  iafifty-flve  cents  per  capita, 
or  a  little  under  £200  for  each  person . 

The  census,  hoivever.  It  must  be  remembered,  only  enumerates  priuclpal  agricultural 
products  and  piiuciiial  manafactnriug  products.  In  tlie  matter  of  meats  it  falls  to 
enumerate  iheannualgrowth  andelaughterofroeatfor  food,  confliiing  Itself  to  the 
meatawhichpaastlirocigh  the  the  packinghouses,  viz.,  S30S.000.000.  It  enumerates 
the  total  quantity  of  food-anlmalseslating,  buluot  the  annual  tucreaae  or  couaump- 

by  farmers  on  farms,  nor  the  poultry,  game,  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  which  ate  killed  and 

nt  writer,  to  an  error  of  50  per  cent.  In  the  entire  computation ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  meat-bill  of  the  American  people  \a  less  than  (1  per  head  per  week, 
or  ten  times  the  eum  named  in  the  ceoaus.  If  so,  tbiaerror  alone  would  bring  the  an- 
nual production  up  to  fS.TOO.OOO.OOO  more  than  that  stated  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  Whatever 
Ihetotalprodnclionmay  be,  Ihewholeforce  of  reproductive  cnpiml  is  expended  in 
speeding  it  to  tbe  poinlof  greatest  demand.  Very  little  actual  loss  or  waste  occurs  es. 
ceptlnthennsaiedsewageof  thelargecities.  As  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  "If  iio  more  is 
produced  no  more  can  be  had." 

t  The  hoarders  of  small  sums  of  money,  say  from  (aOO  to  $8,000,  have  in  moat  coun- 
tries so  great  a  distrust  of  banks  that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  hoard  In  god,  buried  in 

operates  aea  withdrawal  of  the  board  from  circulation,  and,  In  France  particularly,  the 
amount  so  withdrawn  is  an  important  and  neatly  constant  quantity.  Aeamle,  the 
large  capitalists  withdraw  nothing  from  acluai  use  by  aociety  in  the  form  of  a  treasured 
hoard.  Being  well  acquainted  with  banks,  they  deposit  Iheir  entire  hoard  with  them, 
andthnaplaceltwhere,  thtouglitbeloansmade  by  the  banks,  itwillhaveall  the  cir- 
culation thatcanbeglven  toil.  Their  stocks,  bonds,  shares,  and  other  evidences  of 
debt  are  not  actual  reproductive  capllai,  hut  only  claims  upon  reproductive  capital. 
The  railway  shares  represent  engines,  cars,  tracks,  and  depots,  in  actiml  use  by  tlie  em- 

cBpilal  from  acUve  use  than  the  poor. 
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Tlie  poor  usually  have  more  healtliy  labor  and  less  harassing 
care  than  the  rich,  and  physical  labor  lias  a  better  effect  on  the 
liealth,  ordinarily,  than  mental  solicitude.  The. plain,  substan- 
tial food  of  the  toiling  classes  promotes  digestion  better  than  tiiat 
of  the  rich.  As  the  poor  man  is  not  ashamed  to  select  an  expei-t 
cook  for  his  wife,  while  the  rich  man  would  usually  marry  one 
who  knew  httle  about  cooking,  the  poor  man,  at  least  tlii-oughout 
the  United  States,  is  rather  more  likely  to  eat  weil-cooked  food 
than  the  rich.  He  therefore  eats  better,  sleeps  better,  digits  bet- 
ter, and  consumes  more  food  i>er  day  at  the  average,  than  one 
who  has  more  money  to  buy  food  with.  Nature  has  so  limited 
the  capacity  of  all  men  to  consume  wealth  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pass  its  barriers.  No  man  can  eat  more  than  three  meals  a  day, 
and  this  all  poor  men  get,  with  exceptions  that  are  as  rare  as  rail- 
road accidents.  No  man  can  wear  at  once  more  than  that  limited 
supply  of  clothing  which  all  poor  men  wear.  K  he  buys  moi-e, 
he  must,  sooner  or  later,  give  it  away  unworn. 

No  man  can  sleep  in  more  tlian  one  room  at  a  tmie  If  lie 
build  an  extensive  palace,  he  must  either  leave  it  \a(,<iit  and 
gloomy,  or  he  must  flU  it  with  his  guests  and  friends  oi  hia  sei 
vants.  If  with  the  first,  he  makes  liis  palace  a  temple  ot  liospi 
tality  and  sociability  rather  than  a  private  residence  and  the 
maintainance  of  such  a  palace  becomes  a  most  rapid  and  effecUve 
means  of  dispersing  his  wealth.  If  with  the  second,  his  palace 
becomes  a  comfortable  asylum  for  the  many  poor— who  will  gladly 
render  him  the  slight  services  they  may  be  able  to,  in  i-eturn  for 
home— and  a  means  of  ostentatious,  though  somewliat  lonesome, 
splendor  to  him. 

Adam  Smith  regards  an  expenditure  upon  a  costly  retinue  of 
servants  and  retainers  as  at  all  times  an  unprofitable  expenditure. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if,  all  tilings  considered,  those  who  main- 
tain the  servants  may  not  ordinarily  be  better  judges  than  a  dis- 
tant observer,  both  of  the  cost  of  maintaiiihig  them  and  Uie 
profit.  In  the  feudal  and  old  baronial  organization  of  society,  in 
the  patrician  families  of  tlie  Romans,  and  on  the  Soutliern  slave 
plantations,  tiiere  was  a  system  of  maintaining  many  dependants, 
each  of  whom  would  seem,  to  an  observer,  to  do  very  little  toward 
the  common  support.  Yet  this  was  a  system,  m  effect,  of  indus- 
trial co-operation  and  reciprocal  exchange,  organized  on  tlie  basis 
of  rank  instead  of  capital.  But,  where  rank  and  authority  have 
the  effect  to  cause  each  to  do  toward  the  common  support  the 
thing  he  is  best  able  to  do,  the  effect  may  be  as  productive  econ- 
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omically,  and  somewhat  more  stable,  dignified,  and  lionorable 
socially,  than  if  the  designed  object  of  the  ^neral  employer  wei« 
to  make  money;  and  the  sole  motive  of  the  employe  were  wages. 
Many  of  the  Roman  patricians,  Southern  slave-holders,  and  feu- 
dal barons  contrived,  notwithstanding  the  large  foi«e  of  servants 
they  had  to  feed,  to  grow  rich  out  of  the  profit  made  irom  their 
aggregated  labor.  If  in  patrieianism  the  command  of  the  supe- 
rior insures  the  obedience  of  the  inferior,  it  becomes  a  substitute 
for  wages.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
servants,  for  display,  will  usually  plead  that  they  can  not  accom- 
plish the  results  they  desire,  with  fewer.  There  may  he  an  econ- 
omy of  time,  an  economy  of  patience,  or  an  economy  of  social 
prestige  and  respect,  connected  with  living  at  a  given  rate  of  ex- 
penditure, which  may  make  it  pay  the  person  who  indulges  in  it, 
better,  pecuniarily,  than  the  more  stringent  mode  of  living  which 
a  parsimonious  adviser  would  recommend.  "  There  be  that  scat- 
tei-eth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  be  that  withholdeth  and  yet 
it  tendeth  to  poverty."  Parsimony  is  not  always  economy,  and 
costly  expenditure  is  not  necessarily  waste. 

If  a  Stewart  or  Vanderbiit  expend  $1,000,000  on  a  residence 
which  will  continue  to  hold  at  the  average,  including  family,  ser- 
vants, and  guests,  thirty  persons,  every  year  for  500  years,  the 
consumption  of  wealth  incurred  in  its  cost  when  distributed  over 
all  persons  accommodated  is  reduced  to  the  verymoderaf«  sum  of 
$66  per  year,  or  but  little  over  $1  per  week  to  each  peiOTn,  which 
is  as  low  a  rate  as  newsboys  can  hire  their  lodgings  for  by  the 
night.  So,  when  a  poor  sewing-girl  purchases  a  piece  of  cheap 
jewelry  for  a  dollar,  which  in  one  year  she  will  throw  away  as 
worthless,  the  amount  of  wealth  stored  by  her  in  the  commodity 
is  very  small,  relatively  to  the  amount  stored  in  a  diamond,  for 
wliich  a  duchess  pays  a  thousand  guineas.  But  the  amount  of 
wealth  consumed  by  the  sewing  girl  is  the  greater,  since  the 
diamond,  unless  burned  up,  will  incur  no  waste  of  wealth  in  a 
thousand  years,  while  the  bauble  wastes  its  value  in  one  year. 
The  greater  permanence,  durability,  and  fixity  in  the  purchases 
and  possessions  of  the  rich,  makes  them  as  a  class,  therefore,  the 
means  of  consuming  little,  if  any,  more  per  capita,  and  possi- 
bly less,  than  the  poor  who  have  the  custody  of  very  little,  but 
actually  consume  a  large  part  of  what  comes  into  their  cus- 

90.  Effect  oftargeCapitalsou  Rates  of  "Wages.— What 

effect  does  (he  concentration  of  capitals,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  conU-ol 
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of  large  masses  into  one  hand,  have  upon  the  rates  of  wag-es  of 
labor? 

Eepi-ocluctive  capital  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  profit,  either  in 
the  emplojineiit  of  labor  and  sale  of  its  products,  or  in  eiwting 
and  letting  buildings,  for  the  shelter  of  so  many  of  the  laboring 
class  as  must  rent  homes,  or  in  effecting  exchanges  of  tlie  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  So  far  as  it  is  used  to  make  a  profit  by  dii-ecting 
and  employing  labor,  its  concentration  in  large  masses  increases 
the  fund  from  which  labor  is  to  be  paid,  and  increases  tlie  steadi- 
ness and  certainty  of  tlie  demand  for  labor. 

In  aU  countries  whei-e  one  man  is  worth  about  as  much  as  an- 
other, labor  does  not  admit  of  being  oi^anized  and  made  effective 
for  large  undertakings,  society  is  nomadic  and  isolated,  distrust, 
suspicion,  falsehood,  and  deception,  reign  in  place  of  confidence 
and  co-operation,  the  trader  and  usurer  borders  on  the  robber, 
and  the  rate  of  production  is  low.  Such  are  Arabia,  Tartary, 
Negi-oland,  and  all  tribal  life.  Hence,  wages  must  be  proportion- 
ately low,  since  they  depend  on  rate  of  production. 

In  India  the  large  native  capitalists  were  effectively  stripped 
of  tlieir  wealth  under  the  rule  of  Olive  and  Hastings,  in  the 
manner  set  forth  by  Burke  and  Sheridan  on  the  gi'eat  occasion  of 
Warren  Hastings'  trial.  But  since  India  was  thus  stripped  of 
her  capitalists  by  foreign  oppression,  rates  of  wages  have  been 
lower  there  tlian  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  being  for  a 
good  worker,  in  provinces  distant  from  railroads  and  large  towns, 
as  low  as  $10  per  year,  or  4  to  10  cents  per  day.  If  India  could 
be  filled  with  capitalists  wages  would  go  up.  Mr.  Brassey*  says 
of  the  Indian  laborers  :  "In  many  districts  black  bread  and 
water  are  the  only  food  of  the  people,  and  the  cost  of  this  meager 
dietary  vai-ies  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  month"  ($1.25  to  $1.50).  In 
Eussia  rates  of  wages  are  lowest  where  the  people  rely  for  a  sub- 
sistence on  the  communal  ownership  of  the  land. 

The  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor  with  steadiness,  perma- 
nence, and  amplitude  being  the  chief  function  of  capital,  and 
payment  of  wages  being  the  function  for  performing  which  cap- 
ital is  the  implement,  the  lai^er  and  better  handled  the  imple- 
ment the  more  perfectly  it  must  perform  its  function. 

~iln  America,  during  our  Colonial  period,  though  Ad*m  Smllh  speaks  ot  mea  of 
wages  as  higher  than  in  England,  they  were  bnt  «  Ihlrri  or  fourth  of  their  present  rates. 
WorkingmenandiyomenwOHldihinkltnoimproper  thins,  it   possessed  of   apairot 
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Paymeiit  of  wages  can  never  cease  to  be,  in  effect,  a  division  be- 
tween the  entire  capital  invested  in  an  enterprise,  and  the  entire 
Jabor  employed  by  it,  of  the  fund  which  i-emains  out  of  the  price 
received  for  the  joint  product  of  the  two  co-worlrers,  after  paying 
tlie  cost  of  i-aw  materials.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  permanent  sense, 
a  division  between  partners,  the  whole  capital  being  one  partner, 
and  the  whole  labor  another.  Cai-ey,  Baetiat,  and  Atkinson 
have  agreed  upon  the  foi-mula  which  is  true  when  applied  to  tlie 
history  of  any  one  enterprise—a  cotton  factory,  for  instance— 
that  as  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  a  permanent,  successful, 
and  profitable  enierpme  go  on  increasing  • '  the  absolute  share  of 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  falling  to  capital  increases,  but 
its  relative  share  diminishes,  wliile  the  share  that  falls  to  labor 
increases,  both  absolutely  and  relatively." 

When  the  aggregate  of  enterprises  in  a  prosperous  country,  or 
indeed,  perhaps,  in  an  unprosperous  one,  though  of  this  we  have 
fewer  opportunities  to  observe,  is  taken  into  view,  the  principle 
of  division  employed  is  a  perpetually  i-ecurring  return  toward 
that  of  equal  division  between  the  aggregated  capital  and  aggre- 
gated labor  employed. 

91.  Constmicy  of  Keturns.— Capital  tends,  on  the  first  in- 
auguration of  new  enterprises  and  the  flrat  inti'oduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  to  get,  as  profits,  a  I'etum  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  attaining  the  same  result  by  manual  labor,  by 
the  previous  processes  in  use,  or  by  the  actual  competition  tliat 
exists.  It  is  not  until  many  capitalists  compete  in  producing  the 
same  thing  that  it  is  brought  down  to  tlie  staudai-d  of  interest  on 
the  capital  required  ;  and,  anterior  to  such  reduction,  it  gets  as 
profit  a  continually  reducing  sum  based  on  the  value  of  the 
wages  saved,  or  tlie  rate  at  which  the  same  service  could  be  ren- 
dered by  hand  labor.  Also,  in  carrying  on  enterprises  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  capital  getsat  first,  as  profit,  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  of  production  under  anterior  conditions  and  under  these 
new  ones.  This  is  ^own  in  the  high  rate  of  profit  obtained  by 
the  first  great  bonanza  farmers  of  Dakota,  which  was  upwai'ds  of 
300  per  cent.,  while  farmers  might  be  found  in  the  older  States 
whose  profits  had  declined  to  even  3  per  cent.  So,  on  the  first 
introduction  of  a  new  railroad,  the  road  will  chai^  the  rate 
which  will  secure  the  freight  as  agamst  the  overland  team,  thus 
obtaining  for  steam  carriage  only  a  trifle  less  per  ton  per  mile 
than  would  be  charged  for  carriage  by  animal  power. 

It  Ls  this  choice  of  new  fields  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
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whicli  keeps  capital  migrating,  from  old  investmeiits  to  new  ones, 
and  heiii^e  retiring  from  points  where  rates  of  return  have  de- 
clined, in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  declining  returns 
contended  for  by  Carey,  Bastiat,  aiid  Atkinson,  and  passing 
into  new  forms  of  enterprise  whei*  il  will  either  be  sunk  alto- 
gether, or  largely,  or  wiU  reap  a  much  larger  profit.  The  law, 
therefore,  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  tlie  aggregate  of 
capital  in  the  world  reaps  a  declining  rate  of  profit  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  would  lead  to  a  final  paralysis  of  industry.  It  is 
essential  to  high  wages  that  tliere  shall  somewhere  be  industries 
in  which,  and  points  at  which,  capital  and  enterprise  ai-e  reapmg 
high  pi-ofits. 

It  is  only  by  the  division  of  a  high  I'ate  of  difference,  between 
cost  of  production  and  price  of  product,  tliat  high  wages  can  be 
maintained,  and  as  this  division  will  be  made  by  capital,  it  will 
make  sure  first  of  its  own  high  profits.  Hence,  high  wages  can 
not  be  permanently  had,  except  as  high  profits  precede  and  cause 
them. 

»3.  What  Makes  High  Profits?— High  rates  of  profit  are 
due  to  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  consumers  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  at  a  lower  cost  of  effort  and  exertion  on  tlieir 
part,  either  through  an  expansion  in  the  area,  or  cheapening  in 
the  processes,  of  production,  or  an  uicreasing  perfection  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

This  may  be  due  to  discovery  of  new  and  more  fertile  areas  for 
tillage,  of  new  plants  or  animals  for  food,  of  new  processes  m 
manufacture  or  transpoi-tation,  of  new  sourees  of  money,  new 
modes  of  exchange,  and  even  of  new  institutions  and  laws  better 
adapted  to  secui-e  a  large  development  of  industry.  It  ma,y  be 
due  also  to  new  forms  of  government,  great  wars,  or  great  migra- 
tions of  populations.  Hence  high  rates  of  profit  are  a  mark,  or 
sign,  that  industry  and  progress  are  making  a  successful  advent 
into  new  fields  or  modes  of  industry.  They  can  not  be  expected  to 
continue,  in  any  industry,  after  it  has  become  of  long  standing, 
except  as  it  may  be  made  a  new  industry,  by  new  processes,  new 
conditions,  or  a  new  demand.  Nor  is  the  earth,  by  past  advance- 
ment in  art,  or  by  inci'ease  of  population,  approaching  the  period 
■when  large  or  high  profits  can  no  longer  be  made  in  industries  of 
any  kind,  or  when  migrations  of  populations  to  new  regions,  and 
transitions  of  old  populations  to  new  industries,  can  not  take 
place.  Such  a  period  is,  practically,  as  far  removed  as  ever.  The 
world's  entire  population,  estimated  at  1,400,000,000    persons. 
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could  stand  on  an  area  tea  miles  square,  and  could  be  fed  on  the 
products  of  an  area  much  less  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
Less  than  one-twentietli  of  the  land  of  the  Unil«d  States  capable 
of  producing  wheat  has  been  improved. 

Although  the  United  States  heads  the  list  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  producers  with  an  annual  valuation  of  $3,030,000,000, 
Germauy,  which  is  not  so  large  as  Texas,  yields  in  farai  and  pas- 
ture products  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  in  value  as  the  whole 
United  States,  viz.,  $3,280,000,000.  France  yields  #3,230,000,000. 
Russia,  with  her  immense  superficies  and  90,000,000  inhabitants, 
produces  of  food  products  only  $3,545,000,000,  which  is  barely 
twice  as  much  as  is  produced  by  less  than  half  her  population  in 
Great  Britain,  viz.,  $1,380,000,000,  though  Great  Britain  has  an 
area  about  equal  only  to  the  two  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Tlie  whole  present  cotton  crop  of  the  world  could  be  produced 
on  one-fourteenth  of  the  soil  of  Texas.  No  man  yet  knows  the 
capacity  of  an  acre  of  land  for  production.  Although  China  is 
reported  to  be  overcrowded,  the  absence  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
means  of  transportation  leaves  vast  and  fertile  steppes  in  her  in- 
terior wiUiout  habitation  or  tillage.  Many  centuries  must  pass 
before  the  question  whether  "  xwpulation  can  press  on  means  of 
subsistence  "*  will  become  a  practical  one. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  rendered  untenable,  even  as  a  hypothesis, 
by  the  law  that  the  lower  the  organization  the  gi-eater  the 
fecundity,  or  capacity  for  reproducing  its  species.  As  the  lower 
organizations  constitute  the  food  of  the  higher,  and  possess  the 
greater  fecundity,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  the  less  prolific 
outrunning  the  means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  the  moi-e 
fruitful. 

93.  Malthus'  So-called  Law — Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  of  Ox- 
ford, speaking  of  the  Malthusian  law,  so  called,  says  :  "  What  is 
the  essence  of  tliis  theory  but  the  well  known  fact  that  human 
beings,  like  all  other  animals,  have  a  power  of  multiplying  faster 
than  theii-food?  "    Is  this  a  well  known  fact  J 

tiply,  in  eacceaaWe  generatiins  ol  pofrterity,  le  of  no  more  valae  U,  prove  Ihat  the  world 
will  at  any  fiilure  dale  be  more  crowded  than  it  now  is,  than  a  like  calculation  of  Ihe 
rate  at  wbicJi  tlie  eame  person's  ancestors  mnltiply  as  we  go  bHckwara,  wontd  be  to 
prove  that  tUe  earth  must  fonr.erly  havs  held  a  greater  populaUon  tlian  now.  Bacb  es- 
lEtlng  inhabitant  of  the  earth  bas  but  to  go  back  a  few  centoriea  to  fmi  tbat  lila  an- 
cestors number  by  rallliona.  Such  calcnlatlona  omit  the  croeeings,  or  the  degree  in 
which  the  descendants,  and  ancestors,  of  each  unit,  count  again  and  again  as  descend- 
aula  and  aiKieslora  of  the  others. 
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Since,  as  human  beings  are  tho  food  of  all  other  animals,  and 
all  other  animals  axe,  or  may  be,  the  food  of  human  h^iugs,  and 
as  the  power  of  multiplying  faster  than  their  food  pertains  both 
to  human  beings  and  to  all  other  animals,  it  follows  that  Prof. 
Price  has  affirmed  both  that  human  beings  have  a  power  of 
multiplying  greater  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  that  other 
animals  have  a  power  of  multiplying  greater  than  that  of  human 
beings.  Each  being  alternately  the  food  of  the  other,  if  each 
multiplies  faster  than  its  food,  eaoli  must  multiply  faster  than  the 
otlier.  The  gi-eater  multiplying  power  of  food,  compared  with 
that  of  man,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple  and 
a  grain  of  wheat.  In  the  colonial  period  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  said  that,  one  woman  has  produced  as  many  as  twenty-flvo 
children,  though  at  present  the  production  of  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  is  extraordinary.  Calhng  the  age  of  man  seventy-five  years, 
1  birth  of  twenty-five  children  to  two  parents  would  be  thirty-thi-ee 
percent  per  annum  to  the  two  oi  sixteen  and  a  hili  pei  tent 
to  each  unit  of  population  The  highest  ictual  mciea  e  in 
the  United  States  is  with  mimigration  three  pei  cent  »nd 
withiut  immigration  tno  and  1  half  per  cent  per  annum 
imeiicin  wheat  groweis  sow  50  000  000  busheK  of  wheat  an 
nualh  to  produce  500  000  000  bushels  of  whert  bemg  only 
tenfold.  But  this  is  sixty  times  the  highest  alleged  rate  of 
increase  in  the  human  species  in  our  colonial  period,  and  is  300 
times  the  present  actual  rate  of  increase.  But  this  is  far  short  of 
the  potentiality  oE  wheat  under  higher  processes  of  production. 

Major  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  England,  in  1857-61,  by  planting 
wheat  in  rows  a  toot  apart,  and  selecting  best  grains  from  best 
ears,  and  best  ears  from  most  abundant  stools,  attuned  the  follow- 
ing result,  beginning  with  best  grains  selected  from  best  ears, 
four  and  three-eighths  inches  long,  and  containing  forty-seven 
grains  per  ear,  which  he  found  in  a  common  field  :— 


tar- 

Ears  SelBCtca. 

HclEht.  Inchei. 

CoDtamlns 

tJo.  of  Emb  on 
PincBt  Slool. 

J58 
8111 

Finest  Ears 

Ears  ImpfTfeci  from  Wot 

Finest  EflTB 

01 

^ 

n  an  ordinary  wheat  field,  thickly  sown,  only  one  and  a  half 
■s  grow  from  one  stool.  Here  is  an  increase  in  fecundity  from 
3  ear  having  forty-seven  grains  (forty-seven  fold)  to  fifty-two 
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ears,  carrying  in  the  best  ear  ISSgrams,  or  6,396 fold  peraiinum. 
Such  a  hypothetical  rate  of  increase  would  produce  in  the  second 
year  from  a  grain  of  wheat  40,908,816  grains,  or  seventy  bushels, 
supposing  the  grains  to  retain  only  their  previous  size  under  im- 
proved planting.  In  fact,  however,  Major  Hallett's  processes  very 
lai^ly  increased  the  size  of  the  grain,  causing  460.000  grains  to 
make  a  bushel,  instead  of  700,000.  Adding  this  quality,  the  pos- 
sible productive  iwwer  of  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  in  two  yeai-s, 
would  be  about  130  bushels. 

And  yet  the  fecundity  of  wheat  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
maize  or  potatoes.  A  single  potato,  planl^id  on  newly  cleared 
ground  in  Northern  New  York,  on  which,  in  clearing,  the 
resinous  forest  trees  have  been  burned  fo  ashes,  will  pi-oduce 
seventy-live  potatoes  in  a  single  hill,  one  bushel  in  two  hills,  or 
500  busliels  per  acre,  and  if  cut  up  so  that  each  "  eye  "  becomes 
a  hill  will  produce  probably  several  times  as  many.  In  Dakota 
the  small  number  of  potatoes  required  to  plant  one  acre  have  pro- 
duced 1,000  bushels. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  lower  animals  is  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  man,  as  that  of  plants  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Beside  the  fact,  that  the  lower  organizations  and  forms  of  life 
are  more  prolific  than  the  upper,  other  causes  tend  to  increase  the 
means  of  support  for  man,  as  population  increases.  The  utilities  of 
things  increase  with  their  use,  human  progress  being  an  erolution 
from  the  less  perfect  to  more  perfect  means  of  production.  Things,  at 
first  noxious,  come  to  have  great  value.  New  varieties  of  food  and 
medicine  become  known.  A  continually  increasing  regularity  of 
diet  promotes  health,  while  a  wider  diversity  of  diet  increases  the 
nerve  force  and  promotes  intellectual  labor.  Beginning  at  the 
zero  point  where,  perhaps,  man  first  attempted  to  outwit  the 
gorilla  by  sharpening  his  long  club  into  a  spear,  and  we  must 
perceive  that,  to  this  savage,  nothing  has  utility— still  less  value. 
The  forests  are  useless,  for  he  can  not  fell  or  hew  the  ti^ces  for  want 
of  the  aj£,  saw,  chisel,  and  augi^r.  Iron  is  useless,  for  he  can  not 
distinguish  it  from  the  red  clay,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  tire 
except  as  he  trembles  before  it  in  the  volcano,  or  worehips  its 
counterfeit  in  the  lightning.  Glass  does  not  exist,  nor  does 
nature  furnish  any  model  which  would  suggest  it.  The  beasts 
are  all  armed,  while  man  is  not.  Even  the  mountain  goat  and 
the  ram  master  him,  while  the  wild  boar  is  a  terror.  He  flees  for 
his  life  from  the  very  patrimony  which  hischildrenare  to  inherit 
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-from  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
■which  are  one  day  to  be  his  own.  The  apple,  known  only  in 
Siberia,  is  not  yet  a  fruit,  but  a  mere  berry,  and  stings  the  mouth 
with  its  acrid  flavor.  The  potato,  known  only  in  Brazil,  is  poison. 
Indian  corn,  unknown  to  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  is  an  unnoticed 
Mexican  weed,  dwindling  beside  the  spindling  dahlia,  in  whose 
single  whorl  of  colored  leaves  no  botanist  would  foresee  tlie 
present  beautiful  flower.  Wheat  was,  perhaps,  a  bold  and  confident 
style  of  grass,  which  a  few  thousand  years  of  culture  ni  Egypt 
would  develop  into  a  valuable  grain.*  Even  if  it  were  fully  equal 
to  modem  wheat  it  would  he  useless  to  our  nomad,  as  he  would 
not  know  how  to  grind  or  cook  it.  All  things  are  so  void  of 
utility  that  only  among  the  dat«  gi-oves,  and  naturally  fruited 
jungles  of  Africa,  could  he  survive  long  enough  to  learn  the 
utilities  of  any  thing. 

94.  Fewer  Producers— Less  Profliiction.— But  m  this 
wretched  nomad  state,  how  are  all  values  magnified  !  A  bead, 
or  an  inch  of  cioth,  would  be  worn  around  his  neck  to  charm 
away  evil  spirits.  A  master,  who  would  promise  him  protection 
from  hourly  danger,  and  furnfeh  him  a  daily  brisket  of  raw  beef, 
would  be  hailed  with  the  gratitude  due  to  a  descended  god,  loved 
as  Friday  loved  Crusoe,  adored  as  a  dog  ailores  his  master.  Tlie 
richest  boon  he  could  desire  would  he  well-fed  slavery.  He  would 
kiss,  as  ornaments,  those  iron  chains  in  which  the  philanthropy  of 
Iat«r  ^ochs,  when  money  had  become  abundant,  would  see  only 
degradation.  In  slavery  begins  his  slow  upward  march,  for  at 
last  he  is  a  part  of  organized  labor.  Each  day  teaches  him  some 
new  utility  in  metal,  plant,  flower,  fruit,  or  animal.  A  million 
things  become  useful  which  either  did  not  exist  or  were  useless  to 
him  of  old.  The  labor,  that  he  would  gladly  have  expended  for  a 
bead,  would  buy  his  successor  a  house.  At  first  even  labor  is  use- 
less, for  it  has  nothing  to  work  with  (tools),  nothing  to  work  for 
(motive),  nothing  to  work  upon  (job  or  employment),  and  lacks 
the  knowledge  how  to  work  (skill),  except  as  snatching  the 
things  he  would  consume  (appropriation)  is  work.  Hence, 
though  the  world  at  no  time  needs  so  much  labor  as  when  man  is 
in  his  savage  state,  yet  there  is  no  stage  in  which  it  is  so  little 
worth  one's  while  to  work,  or  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  men 


the  contrary,  history  opens  with  wlieat  aa  perfect  aa  to.day. 
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are  idle,  and  despise  work.  Mr.  Carey  points  out  that,  security 
being  so  much  more  important  than  fertility,  cultivation  begins 
iu  the  higli  easily  defensible  positions,  among  tlie  rocky  cliffs, 
and  on  the  poor  soils.  It  is  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  chief  business, 
viz.,  intrenchment,  fortification,  and  war.  All  arts  begin  with  the 
poorest  implements.  Grain  is  pounded  between  two  stones  to 
Inake  flour.  Wool  is  spun  flret  with  the  hand  alone,  then  with  a 
wheel.  Sewing  skins  develops  into  weavmg  cloth,  and  the  nee- 
dle becomes  a  shuttle.  Soon  the  canoe  hoists  a  sail.  Iron  ari-ow- 
heads,  tempered  toward  steel,  supersede  flint.  As  macliineiy  takes 
the  place  of  muscle,  more  men  are  willing  to  work,  and  the  rewai'ds 
of  industry  slowly  begui  to  exceed  the  rewards  of  crime.  Virtue, 
conscience,  honor  are  bom.  As  new  and  better  soils,  new  and 
better  implements,  new  and  better  sciences  develop,  man  becomes 
free  in  body— in  government— in  social  action.  Steam  enghies  are 
set  to  work  printing  books  and  drawing  railway  trains,  and  man 
the  victor  rides  and  reads  by  the  toil  of  tliose  sameelements  which 
at  first  he  dreaded.  The  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  on 
the  whole  greater  in  large  and  compact  populations  than  in  small 
and  sparse,  and  greater  iu  each  country  when  its  population  is 
many  than  when  it  is  few.  In  short,  everywhere  profits  and 
wages  depend  on  the  activity  and  success  with  which  human  in- 
dustry supplies  all  human  wants.  While  in  each  individual 
enterprise,  wages  tends  to  obtain  a  continually  increasing  share  of 
the  joint  product,  in  the  aggregate  of  entei-prises  at  any  time 
existing,  the  division  is  made  proximately  even  by  the  fact  that 
capital  and  enterprise  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  new 
fields,  in  which,  or  new  modes  by  which,  the  share  of  labor  shall 
be  relatively  less,  and  that  of  profit  more. 

95.  Wages  Are  also  Capital.— Is  the  ascendency  of  capital 
over  labor  an  accident  of  a  particular  period  ?  Can  it,  by  proper 
arrangements,  be  dispensed  with  !  Or  is  it  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  therefore  indispensable,  except  as  the  luboi'ci'  may 
buy  tlie  capital  tliat  liires  him.* 

•Baatiat*  says  ttui j:  "  Sentimental  philanUitopists,  who  Boe  In  thia  a  (riglitful  iiic- 
qn»l)lj  wlilch  Ihej  desire  to  gel  rid  of  by  attlBclal.  fometimts  by  unjust  and  violent 
means,  do  not  consider  Uiat  after  all  we  can  not  ciiange  the  nature  cif  things.  An- 
terior labor  (capital)  must  necessarily  have  more  aecnrity  than  preaenl  labor,  simply 
for  this  reason,  that  prodncta  already  creaicd.  mnet  always  present  more  ceriain 
resonrces  than  pfodutts  which  are  as  yet  lobe  created;  that  services  already  tendered 
received,  and  eetimated,  present  a  more  solid  foundation  tor  the  future  than  setvicea 
which  are  still  in  tlie  stale  of  Sbpply.  It  you  sre  not  aarprised  that  ot  two  ilsiier- 
*  "  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy."  an. 
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The  instant  that  capital  loses  its  power  over  labor,  wages  must 
lose  their  power  over  means  of  subsistence.  Money,  and  wealth 
of  every  kind,  in  any  form  or  quantity  in  which  the  laborer  now 
seeks  to  possess  them,  must  lose  their  power  to  command  whatever 
comforts  the  laborer  now  commands  by  means  of  his  wages.  Cap- 
ital and  money  being  one  Uiing,  can  only  lose  its  power  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  lias  much  of  it,  by  simultaneously  losing  its  power  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  has  but  little  of  it.     The  twenty-five  cents, 
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Jn  order  to  juBtity  the  envy,  the  joaloiisy.  the  absolute  apitefolueea,  with  wlitch  the 
laborer  regardB  the  capitaliat,  It  would  ba  necessary  to  conclude  iliat  the  relative 
atabillty  of  tho  one  is  caused  by  the  Inability  of  the  other.  But  it  is  the  reverse 
which  IB  true.    It  is  precisely  the  capital  which  pte-eriau  in  the  hands  o(  one  man 

may  appear.  But  forthatcapliaUhe  ancertalnty  of  the  laborer  would  be  still  sreatet 
and  more  striking.  Would  the  IncreaBe,  and  the  eslcnsion  to  all,  o£  that 
uncertainty  Beany  advantage  to  the  lalMirer  f  .  .  .  The  questions  which  Ilie  work- 
man ought  to  ask  himaelf  are  not,  'Doea  my  labor  give  me  much  7  Docs  it  give  me 
little  ?  Does  It  give  me  as  much  as  it  gives  to  another  !  Does  it  give  me  what  I  desire!' 
The  quBsUons  he  should  aak  himself  ate  these  :  '  Doea  my  labor  give  me  less  becauae 
I  employ  it  in  the  eervice  ot  the  capitalist  f  Would  it  give  me  more  it  1  worked  In  a 
Btaleotiaolalion.oriflassociated  my  labor  with  Uiat  or  other  men  aa  deslilute  es 
myself  ?  I  am  ill  situated,  but  would  I  be  better  off  were  there  no  such  thing  as  capital 
(n  the  world  ?  If  the  part  vihlch  1  obtain  in  conseqneiice  of  my  arrangement  with 
capital  is  greater  than  that  whtch  I  would  obtain  without  that  arrangement,  what  reason 
have  I  to  complain  f  If  It  be  indisputahly  eBtablisheS  that  the  presence  ot  capital  la 
favorable  to  my  intereets,  and  that  tta  absence  wonldbe  death  tome,  amiverypmdent 
or  well  advised  in  calumniating  it,  frightening  it  away,  and  forcing  ita  aisalpation  or 
flight!-  .  .  .  Taketheflratworkmanyoumeetwithontbestreeta  of  Paris-and  thus 
address  him.  "We  areabouttoannihilate  capital  andallitswotka  ;  and  I  am  going  to 
place  yoa  m  the  midat  ot  a  hnndred  thousand  acres  ot  the  moat  fertile  land,  which  I  snail 
give  yon  in  full  property  andpossesslon,witJi«Yerythingaboveandbelowground,  Tou 
will  not  be  elbowed  by  any  capitalists.  Ton  will  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  tour 
natntal  rights  of  hunting,  fiahins,  reaping  the  fruits,  and  pasturing  the  land.  Trne,  yon 
capital ;  /or  it  you  had  you  would  be  in  precisely  tb-  '■'-•■  =     > 
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with  which  a  laborer  buys  a  meal,  must  lose  its  potency  to  induce 
the  restaurant-keeper  to  sell  the  meal,  at  the  same  instant  as  the 
$25,000,000  with  which  a  syndicate  proposes  to  build  a  railway 
will  lose  its  potency  to  induce  laborers  to  work  at  the  i-ailway. 
The  poor  live  by  capital  and  wealth  as  well  as  the  rich.  To  abol- 
ish the  power  of  capital  is  to  abolish  the  power  of  wages  and  put 
an  end  to  all  human  association  and  co-operation. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


06.  Values  of  taud.— Before  labor  can  be  perforned,  orman 
can  exist,  there  must  be  space  for  him  to  live  and  work  in.  This 
space  will,  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  the  societary  movement, 
be  left  in  many  places,  as  now  at  Icy  Cape  in  Alaska,  unsought 
for  and  utterly  undesired.  In  those  places  all  efforts  at  profit- 
able production  would,  at  least  at  first,  resiUt  in  loss,  owing 
to  the  commodity  produced  being  too  far  removed  from  the 
demand.  In  others  every  foot  of  avaUablo  space  is  eagerly 
bought  up  and  paid  for.  The  title  is  taken  of  whomsoever  will 
show  the  best  chain  of  transfer  ttom  the  flrst  appropriator,  accom- 
panied by  possession  in  the  same  chain  of  persons  in  whom  the 
title  has  existed,  from  the  first  appropriator  to  the  present  holder. 
The  rate,  at  which  space  wUl  be  paid  for,  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  uses  which  compete  for  its  possession,  and 
these  in  turn  depend  upon  its  location,  or  centrality,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  plexus,  current,  or  sum  of  activities,  which  we 
call  human  society. 

As  we  have  heretofore  seen,  in  our  chapter  on  "  Title  and  Use," 
all  working  and  living  space,  or  as  it  is  usually  styled  land,  is,  in 
the  contemplation  of  economic  science,  every  moment  exposed  at 
auction  to  whomsoever  will  pay,  or  forego,  more  than,  any  other 
for  its  possession.  If  he  already  possesses  it,  he  foregoes  what  the 
highest  bidder  would  offer  him,  in  order  to  keep  it.  If  he  does 
not  possess  it,  and  desires  it,  he  pays  more  than  any  otlier  bidder 
to  obtain  it.  All  land,  therefore,  is  at  all  times,  except  in  so  far 
as  law  may  trammel  its  transfer,  economically  in  possession,  of 
the  highest  bidder.  The  sum  thus  bid,  for  the  possession  of 
land,  is  called  the  value  of  the  land,  where  land  is  pur- 
chased in  fee,  or  by  a  title  that  is  absolute  except  against 
the  right  of  eminent  doniain  by  the  state,  and  it  is  called  econo- 
mic rent,  in  communities  where  land  is  held  by  large  proprietors, 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  tenants  for  terms  of  years.  The  value  of 
land  is  the  capitalization  of  its  economic  rent,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  price  at  which  it  will  sell  is  the  principal,  on  which  th«  sum, 
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obtainalile  for  its  annual  rental,  would  bear  the  same,  ratio  of  per- 
centage as  tlie  profits  or  interest  obtainable  foi-  capital  invested 
with  equal  security,  and  ease  of  return,  bear  to  the  sum  invesffld. 
The  reasons  why  land  bears  its  value,  the  caiises  which  control 
its  rise  and  fall  in  value  ;  the  proportion  in  wliich  the  value  of 
producte,  produced  upon  land,  is  divided,  between  the  cost  of  the 
lahor  expended  upon  them  (wages),  the  cost  of  the  capital  loaned 
for  their  production  (interest),  the  cost  of  occupying  the  working 
space  (rent),  and  the  residue  (profit)  remaining  to  the  undertaker 
of  the  industi7  (entt-epreneur)  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  consti- 
tiite  the  very  substance  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 
The  current  of  English  discussion,  from  Eicardo  to  Mill,  has  con- 
nected rent  with  fertility,  or  the  inherent  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  has  almost  confined  the  discussion  to  agricultural 
land.*       Rent,     however,    has    almost    nothing    to    do    with 

'Adam  SmitUCWeaWb  ntHatloaa."  Hb.  i.Ch,  il,,  p.  87)  Bays:  "  The  rent  o(  land  not 
oDlyvarles  with  llBfertJIilr.  whatever  be  Its  prodnCB.  but  with  ita  aitnation,  whatever 
beitofcnilitj."  Dr.  Smith  seemed  to  hold  that  whatever  the  land  produced  more 
thanivaarequired  toreplacetheetock(capllJil)einpliiyed  in  working  It  by  a  farmer 
andtheordlnntj  ratBofproflton  capital,  wuuld  golntent  to  the  landlord.  But  the 
notion  that  there  leeuch  a  thing  88  an  ordinary  latent  profit  on  capital,  ia  e?BeniIally 
vlatonary  mhsre  some  farmers  will  ba  loaii^  thoir  capital  while  others  donhle  it. 
But  it  there  wae  an  ordinary  rata  of  profit  on  capital,  then  (he  capital  in- 
YBBtedby  tholandlordinthepnrchaseof  thelond,Bnd  the  capital  invested  hy  the 
teiiantiQworfcingie.on^litboth  toprodncethe  same  ordinflry  rate.  But,  in  fact,  euch 
aii"ordiottrjrate"iiowhereeiiBt8.  Dr.  Smith  again  saysWid.) :  •' Sachparla  onl  j  of 
the  produce  of  hind  can  commonly  be  brought  to  Eiarket,  of  which  the  ordinary  price  1b 
SHftte lent  to  replace  the  stock  which  must  be  employed  in  bringing  them,  together 
with  Its  ordinary  profits.  If  Iheordinary  price  is  more  than  this,  the  enrplue  part  of 
ttwillnotnralty  gototherenloftheland.  Itit  ia  notmore,  though  the  commodity 
mny  bo  brought  to  market.  It  can  afford  no  tent  to  the  landlord.  Whetlier  the  price  la 
or  is  not  more  depends  npon  the  demand." 

If  it  was,  inDr.  Smith's  mtnrt.BBatiBractory  solntlonot  the  reasons  of  the  price  of 
com  (wheflti;toflBy  that itdependsopon  thedemand.  why  should  it  not  have  been  an 
equally  aatiafactory  explj^nation  of  the  rate  of  rent  of  land  to  say  that  it  depends 
ondumand,  and  that  Uia  demand  depends  on  the  rale  of  profits  on  capital  which  tho 
tenant  espects  to  make  by  working  it  f  The  rent  is  evidently  that  sum  which  the  land- 
lord will  takeforthenac  of  land  rathsrthanmn  Uie  risk  of  getUng  a  ices  snm,  and 
which  the  tenantwill  pay  ratherlhanforeEOlhenBBof  tholand.  Its  average  rate  may 
depend  on  considerations  connected  with  security  from  enemies  in  war.  Its  healtbful- 
ness,  Its  ncameas  to  forts,  mills,  schools,  commons,  churches,  faU-s,  factories,  game, 
flah,  stores,  rivers,  tflwns,  forests,  Its  hnprovements,  its  newness  or  oldness,  its  deposits 
of  poano,  golddust,sea  shells,  coal,  niarl,  lime,  etc..  or  its  aTailahility  for  mnnufac- 
ture  or  exchange,  its  salt  licks  (or  cattle,  its  nesta  for  birds.  Its  sightly  yiew,  or  the 

evenonthesontlmeutal  attachment  the  tenant  may  reel  tor  it  as  his  home,  and   the 
fact  that  hla  ancestors  are  hnried  there. 

MaOvlloch  (BO lelo  "Wealth  of  NaiJoiis")eaya;  "  The  tnitiiia  that  rent  Is  entirely  a 
(onseijnence  Of  the  decreasing  prodnctivcnees  of  the  eoils  successively  hronght  under 
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fertility,  even  in  tlie  case  of  t^ricultural  land.  In  the  casP  of 
residence,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  rents,  tlic  stars  or  tlie 
tides,  the  weather  or  t)ie  fasliiona,  might  claim  an  influence 
greater  than  fertility. 

If  a  pageant  will  pass  down  Broatlway  at  1  P.  M.,  continiiing 
until  five,  a  window  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  previously  of  no 
value,  will  rent  for  perhaps  ^5  for  the  brief  period  while  the 


cultivation  aa  eoclcly  ailvancea,  or  rnlhor  of  tli«  decreaBing  produetiveoess  at  Win  cflpi- 
talu  Bucceeslvely  applied  to  thcni." 

Tile  last  statemBntUpartlciilatij-unfortonale.aB  rent  ot  land  diminishes  as  we  ap- 
proach Ihe  frontlet  ot  civilization  and  of  cultivation,  yet  tlieproductiveneaB  of  the  capi- 
tals appUed  to  tlicm  Increases,  meaaured  by  tho  percentage  along  Iheao  frontiers,  as 
the  fact  is  that  no  one  will  there  apply  capital  to  cuUfvation  at  all,  except  where  a  Uli^li 
rate  of  return  can  be  obtained  on  Che  email  capital  hensually  applies.  Moreover,  a, 
"  decreasing  productiveness  ot  the  soils  BiirceBsivelybronsht  under  cultivation"  19  a 
totally  unlike  fact  to  lhe"dei:reaiiiiig  productiveness  of  the  capitals  succeaalvely 
brought  to  bear  on  them."  McCnlloch,  thcrerore,  contradicls  m  the  last  hall  of  the 
sentence  the  criterion  latddoivn  in  the  first  half. 

SicanlO  says:  "Eent  ia  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is 
paid  to  the  landlord  for  tlie  use  of  the  orlghial  and  iudOBtmctlble  powers  of 
the  sell.  On  the  first  seltlinjj  ot  B  coraiiry  in  which  there  is  ao  abundance  of  rich  and 
fertile  land,  a  very  small  proportion  of  whichiatequlred  to  be  cultivated  forthesiip- 
port  of  the  actual  population,  or  indeed  can  be  cultivated  with  the  capital  which  the 
populaUon  can  coramanil,  there  will  be  no  rent ;  forno  one  would  pay  for  the  use  ot  the 
landwhere  there  was  an  abundant  quantity  not  yet  appropriated,  and  therefore  at  Ihe 
disposal  of  whoever  might  choose  to  cultivate  iL"  Ricardo's  Works,  by  Mo-ulloch, 
PP.3S-39. 

Even  this  statement  is  not  true  in  principle,  since.  howOTsr  small  the  population  might 
be.  If  it  contained  oiily  two  jicrsons  there  would  be  a  liability  that  these  two  might 
bothdeslrethesameBpot.andlf  BO  it  would  have  a  value  for  which  the  person  out  of 
possession  might  bo  will Ing  to  pay,  and  this  payment  would  be  a  price  paid  for  Bpace, 
ofwhichrentisthBanniialeiiuivaient,  Inthefalrs  held  in  pavage  lands  the  booths 
acquire  a  rent  value.  The  fact  thnt  abundauce  of  unoccupied  land  cxIbIb  does  not  \<ta- 
clude  a  competition  for  the  possession  of  the  occupied,  and  this  gives  rise  to  rent. 
Kicardo  further  says  {ibid.) : 

"On  thecommonprinciplcsof  supply  and  demand,  no  rent  could  be  paid  tor  such 
land,  for  the  reason  staled  why  nothing  is  given  for  the  use  of  air  and  water,  or  for  any 
other  of  the  gifts  of  nature  which  exist  In  boundless  quantity." 

This  also  Is  an  error,  sinceionif  Aaiiinsia  jNirffcirfortocaiiiwi  never  fliisla  except  in 
one  limited  quantity.  Itcon  Jiotbadnpllcatcd.  Supposethe  very  simple  case  of  two 
savages  flshiiig  on  adjolnlngroclis,  one  of  which  is  only  lai^e  enough  tor  one  person 
to  stand  upon.  The  savage  Blandlng  on  this  rock  is  catching  fish  as  faat  as  he  can  lake 
them  from  the  hook.  Theothetcan  take  none  whatever.  Atier  enduring  this  several 
hounsondtafcingnoflBh,  thesavageonlhoinferlorlocatiouBays  to  the  aav^e  on  the 
superior  location,  "  It  you  will  surrender  your  rock  to  me,  I  will  give  you  half  the  (iBh 
I  Caleb  while  there."  The  offer  is  accepted  and  flsh  are  caught  there  bythe  new  man. 
The  fish  he  pays  for  the  rock  arc  rent.  Hence  the  presence  ot  a  continent  ot  unappro- 
priated land  ia  utterly  futile  to  prevent  a  payment  tor  appropriated  land. 

.Bieontocontimies:  '■  It  alHand  had  (he  BamepropertieB,  if  It  were  unlimited  in  qnan- 
tlty  and  uniform  In  quality,  no  charge  could  be  made  for  its  use,  «iiia«!BftfiB  i(  pda- 
Msie^ }itcHliar  iKlnantaega  (if  titaatioa." 
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pageant  is  passing.  The  principle  which  governs  the  price  of  the 
■window  exactly  defines  all  economic  rent.  It  is  a  payment  for 
space,  which  is  competed  for  aotiTCly,  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  soeietary  movement,  in  which  the  tenant  desires  to  participate. 
It  is  the  pageant  going  down  Broadway,  and  the  conipetiliou 
between  the  many  desirous  to  see  it,  that  puts  a  rent  on  the  win- 
dow.    Fertility  is  like  the  placing  of  chairs  at  the  window.     If 

Pteo-eely  sa  Karl  Marx,  In  tronttng  of  the  canee  ot  raloe,  sets  ont  Sj 
iifarm!ii°  that  )t  la  labor  only,  and  then  introdu(^ea  tbe  ^nallflcation  ot  "  Boclally  neces- 
Borjf"  Inbur,  wbichchanges  thecauBeof  valnefromlaboctodcmand,  BO  by  &  aimUar 
sbirtlilcatdo.lntbemidBtof  bla argnment  that  fertility  canBCB  rent,  qiwllfieB  It  by 
saying,  ■■eiceptmherelopntioncanseBlt."  This  really  sives  away  his  whole  point. 
For  If  It  dciwnda  on  locution  relatively  to  the  demand  for  its  products,  then  it  can  not 
depend  on  fertility,  since  land  bavlng  Ihcrlirht  location  can  have  its  fertility  supplied  ; 
butUnd,vbateYOF  its  fertility,  cannot  have  its  location  changed  I'elatlvely  to  popula- 
tion, except  by  changing  the  movement  of  population, 

Ricardo  further  says  (n.  36  ibid.): 

"Thua  suppoBp  land— No,  1,  3,8— tfl  yield,  with  an  eqnal  employment  of  capital  and 
labor,  anetproduceof  100,  90,  flndBOquatlcrsof  corn.  In  a  new  country  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  compared  with  the  population,  and  where,  therefore.  It 
Is  only  nececcary  to  cnltivale  Xo.  I,  the  whole  net  produce  will  belong  to  the  cultivator, 
and  will  be  the  profltf  of  the  stock  which  he  advancee." 

What  a  bold  assnmption  I  Tbe  enltivalormay  give  half  his  crop  to  some  man  with  a 
lance  or  on  horsehaclc  who  protects  him  from  savages.  The  llrst  cultivators  were  non- 
fighting  serfs  and  villeins,  who  paid  rent  in  service  chiefly  that  they  might  be  protected 
by  the  military  power  of  thett  lord  from  marandersand  robbers,  or  at  least  might  es- 
cape his  own  power  to  rob.  They  paidrent  to  power  for  security,  and  may  have  chosen, 
aaMr,  Careypohita  ont.  the  )>oor  and  thin  lands  near  the  baronial  casUe  rather  than 
tbe  more  fertile  lands  where  less  facillUee  would  exist  far  safety.  "Past,  rresent,  and 
Pature,"  by  H.  C.  Carey, 

JiiTordti  oontiBnes  i  "As  soon  aspopulationhadso  far  Increased  as  to  make  It  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  No.  3,  from  which  ninety  quarters  only  can  be  obtained  after  support- 
ing IhBlalKirerB,  rent  would  commence  on  No.  1,  for  (lifer  (Sere  must  be  two  rates  if 
pT(tfit  on  agrieultUTal  capital.  otXiia  quarters  or  the  value  of  ten  quarters  must  be 
withdrawn  from  tbe  produce  of  No.  1  for  some  other  purpose." 

Hereit  wlllbeBeenRlcardabaseabis  wholonotiouof  renton  the  sublimely  stupid 

trntli  would  be  moieiiearly  that  of  the  many  capitals  employed  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  any  country  no  two  derive  the  same  rate  of  profit.  Of  course  hut  one  average 
rata  can  be  arrived  at  by  striking  ao  equation  amons  all  the  rates  of  proUt  on  agricul- 
tural capitals,  Just  as  one  average  height  tor  all  men  might  be  reached  by  dividing  the 
aggri^ated  height  of  all  men  among  the  total  number  ot  men.  But  thns  having  arrived 
at  an  average  stature  tor  all  men,  hnw  absurd  would  It  be  to  argue  that  "either  there 
must  bo  tnofiraiies  of  sta.ture  among  men,"  or,  etc.  There  are  as  in auy  rates  of  profii 
among  agricultural  capitals  as  there  are  grades  of  stature  among  men,  and  hence 
throughlbe  vent  furnished  by  Kicardo'sowu  exception  to  bis  theory  of  renttbeenUre 

SoulM.  like  Adam  Smith,  blends  the  two  causes  of  rent,  viz.,  fertility  and  farorabJe 
situation  Hesays("PoliticalEconomy,"by  iJiwler,  Vol.  il,  p.  14);  -'Rent  is  that 
portion  of  the  regular  net  product  of  a  piece  of  land  which  remnins  after  deduct ing  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  the  Interest  on  the  capital  usual  In  the  country.  Incorporated  into 
It.    Hence  it  Is  the  price  paid  for  the  using  of  the  land  itself,  or  what  Ricardo  calls  the 
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tbe  location  is  satisfactory,  the  seats  will  be  brought  tliere.  If 
poor  land  has  the  right  location,  relatively  to  large  populations, 
it  will  be  so  tilled  as  to  make  it  fertile.  In  the  hanging  gai'dens 
of  Babylon,  soil,  subsoil,  and  strata  must  all  have  been  caa-ried 
to  the  suspended  structures.  The  land  itself  was  brought  to  the 
location.  The  indestructible  property  of  the  soil,  on  which 
English  economists  have  laid  so  much  stress,  was  brought  to  the 
point  where  it  was  demanded,  ami  there  created. 

97.  True  Cause  of  Kent.— MacLeod  well  says  :  "The  only- 
original  inexhaustible  forces  of  tha  BOil, ivhich  are  capable  of  being  appropriated. 
This  price  also  depends,  of  couree,  on  tbe  relation  Iwtween  demand  and  eu[jplj;  Wio  de- 
mandin  turn  on  tbe  wants  and  means  of  payment  of  buyers,  lint  the  Eupply  by  no 
means  on  oostotprodncUon.whichlromlbedoflnltionaulwve  given  is  bete  nnthuik- 
able.  However,  land  baa  tbie  in  common  with  other  means  of  prodne lion,  that  its 
price  (value)  is  mainly  determined  by  that  (aggreKate  value  per  acre)  of  its  products." 

every  polillco-ecoEomlcal  reapectlntheeiimemanneras  itsfettility.  It  amarketto 
be fnllj supplied needatobflfedfromacircnitof  ten  mllea.tbB  price  must  be  enlll- 
clent  to  mate  good  Dot  only  thB  other  coat  ot  prod  ncDton,  hut  the  freight  over  K>n 
miles.  Hence,  therefore,  all  producers  living  nearer  to  tha  motket,  wlio  have  to  obtain 
a  smaller  outlay  for  traneportation,  and  yet  obtain  the  same  market  price  for  their  pro- 
duce, make  a  iwofll  exactly  correspoading  to  ibe  advant^a  of  the:r  situation." 

Tbe  degree  of  slagnntlon  lu  the  European  laud -market,  and  especially  the  Intreqnency 
of  saleBotlheestfltesof  thegreatlUHd-holder3iDEngland,Heem8  lo  liave  wholly  ob- 
scured to  the  European  economists  the  view  which  makes  land  an  investment  of  capi- 
tal, »» It  Is  so  generally  regarded  in  America.  Asaninvestmentof  capital,  rent  is  the 
effort  of  the  owner  toget  a  return  on  his  investment,  and  it  represents  the  Gnm  the 
tBDBnt  Is  wlJling  to  pay  for  leave  to  use  it  as  an  iuiplomeut  of  his  Industry. 

Bosiiii(  ("Harmonies  Eeonomlqiies."  Ch.  9)  conaldera  rent  as  the  interest  on  the 
capital  laid  outinbrluglriglandundercnltlvatlon,  and  Hamilton  in  bis  rejiort  to  tlie 
CoHKress  on  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  1T9S,  treats  rent  as  lie  result  ot 
the  capital  employed  In  tha  purchase  of  land  to  produce  au  interest. 

It  Is  very  certain  that  En  the  United  States  Hamilton's  view,  though  deemed  a  vulgar 
error  by  RoBcherC'PollIlcal  Economy,"  Vol.  11.  p.  31,  Hotel,  Is  m  harmony  with  the 
facttliBtrentsotrealestala,afterdeduct!ngta!ies,inBntance,  and  charges  for  trouble 
of  supetlntendlngreal  BSlalo,  conform  very  eaactly  to  rates  of  Interest  on  money— so 
exactly  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  economically  between  being  the  niortga- 
gea  lo  the  full  or  nearly  the  full  value  of  Und,  collet  ttug  interest  on  the  loan,  and  being 
tbe  laMlorteollectinff  the  rent.  The  rate  in  both  cases  would  be  the  same— showins 
that  the  principle  which  governs  rents  of  real  estate  Is  the  interest  and  profit  wb  ich  tha 
capital  Invesled  in  ihera  would  earn  inother  modes  of  investment.  So  MacLeod  says 
tVol.i!."Econ.Phil."p.ai)thKtrentof  land  In  England  rarely  exceeds  s;i  to  3  per 
cent.onthevalnaof  land,  whereas  in  the  United  States  It  Is  usually  from  7  to  10  per 
cent.  In  newer  and  3ia  Sin  older  commnnltles. 

Loeht  ("Considerations  on  the  Lowering  of  Interest,"  Works,  11. 17, 11)  m^ntalna  the 
close  parallel  between  rent  and  Interest,  This  may  he  truer,  however,  where  laud  Is 
freely  exchanged  into  money,  anduiwfwta,  aa  In  America,  than  where  Ills  not. 

John  Stuart  Mil  ("  Principles,"  Vol.  1.  p.  518)  says:  ■■  The  land  is  the  principal  of 
the  natural  agents  which  are  capable  of  being  appropriated,  and  the  consideration  paid 
for  Its  use  is  called  rent.  Landed  prnprictors  are  the  only  class  o(  any  numbers  or 
importance  who  have  a  claim  lo  a  eliure  In  tho  dislrlbutioa  of  the  produce,  through 
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original  and  indestructible  xwwer  the  earth  has  is  that  of  extent.  "* 
Fertility  is  as  variable  a  property  in  soil,  as  health  is  in  man. 
Soils  in  England  which  once  produced  five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  nowproduce  flfty-flve.  Some  in  Indiana  which  once  produced 
thirty  bushels  produce  but  seven.  Location,  with  reference  to  the 
societary  movement,  is  also  a  variable  quantity,  changing  with 
every  change  in  the  societary  movement.  When  the  societary 
movement  centred   in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  real  estate  was 

their  ownei'ship  ot  Bomethiiig  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  elee  have  produced. 
It  is  at  once  evident  Ihatreni;  is  the  effect  of  a  monopoly— thongh  the  monopoly  )e  a 
natural  one  which  may  be  regulated,  which  may  even  bo  held  as  a  trust  tor  the  comian- 
nity  eeneraiiy,  hnt  which  cannot  be  prevented  from  exietlng.  The  reason  why  land- 
holders are  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land  ia  laat  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 

Thislsnotelvlnsndefluitionot  economic  reut,  but  of  prlTaletitleorapproptlatlon, 

or  monopoly,  and  is  not  rent  itself.  To  define  rent,  Mr.  Mill  should  have  explained 
why  men  pay  high  prices  for  the  raonopoliztd  portion  of  hind,  when  there  is  uhvaja  at 
some  place  an  nnrooiiopolized  supply  in  saaf  quantities  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Evi. 
demly,  hoennse  they  want  not  merely  land,  bnt  land  hi  a  cerlaia  location.  But  why  do 
theywant  land  In  this  location?  Bccanselood  when  there  produced  can  he  boIU  at  a 
profit  on  Its  cost  of  production.  But  why  could  It  not  in  Patagonia  or  Siberia!  Be. 
cause  of  coat  of  transportation.  Men  pay  rent  then  chiefly  to  avoid  transportation  on 
peraouB,  goods,  or  customers.  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  rent  la  crude  and  tinclured  by  hia 
Bocialiatic  tendencies.  To  him  tent  l»  aeapotism,  which  may  be  mitigated  in  degree  or 
amount,  but  when  mitigated  ever  so  tonch  what  remaias  Is  despot  iam . 
A  French  writer,  U.  deI\ni,leaa'>ji"Tia  Bevenu  Fonciet,""p.  aSD)  says:  "Itmay  beaa 

poslUon.  I  mean  the  hiifh  piice  paid  for  buying  or  hiring  spaces  in  a  great  city. 
Some  econmnlats  have  thought  they  see  In  that  the  rant  ot  land.  Tiiey  have  let  theml 
felvesbedupodbyawotd,  asMonlaignewoulilsay.  Tothiiiltthat  it  is  really  for  a 
piece  of  land  that  one  pays  in  Paris  two  or  three  hundred  francs  the  meter,  is  as  if  one 
were  to  think  that  In  buying  the  nnmbor  of  a  hackney  coflch,  it  IB  for  three  yellow  nnm. 
bersthflt  ho  pays  six  to  eight  thousand  franca— and  Ihatwhenanotary  sella  hia  prae- 
Uce,lt  Is  a  double  knob  of  g.ltcopper.fHentypiipereafeaorao,  fiveor  aixshabby 
tables,  and  a  bad  eanheuwareetove,  that  ha  sells  for  500,000  francs.  The  space  of 
aronnd.  Ilka  the  number,  the  practice,  is  only  o  repreaenlative  sign  of  the  acquired 
rlghts,a  title  to  advanlagea  and  profits,  which  may  he  discounted.  What  one  pays  for, 
in  the  price  ot  the  spaoeof  ground,  is  a  share  In  Uie  enjoyment  of  innumerable  hnprove- 
ments  of  an  advanced  civilization;  itiaanimmense  opportunity  to  eitert  oneself  and 
to  shine,  to  know  and  be  known.  It  Is  a  powerful  agglomeration  of  rich  conanmera,  if 
onelaaproducec;  of  producersandprodnctsof  allklnda,lf  oneismore  especially  s 
consumer.  It  is  a multitnde of  free enjnymenta— tha pavement,  the  tnttoirs.gaa,  water, 
/cies,  theaters,  palaces,  walks,  mnaeums,  shops,  libraries,  marta  of  all  klndsof  wealth, 
material  and  Intellectual.  Thelnhabilantof  Paris,  v»ho  gives  np  to  a  stranger  his 
share  in  these  ad vantapes,  has  the  perfect  right  to  sell  them  to  Ulm  at  a  good  price. 
Foritishe.orthey.whcKeright  he  represents,  the  citizens  of  a  great  city  who  have 
gradually  mode  it  what  it  Is.  It  Is  they  who  by  their  lalwt,  their  Bacriflcea,  their  strug- 
gles of  every  kind,  by  their  gold  as  by  their  blood,  have  acquired  and  paid  for  these 
righta,tlii3  9eouritj,  this  prngress,  this  public  luinry,  these  works  of  general  utility. 
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liig'h  there;  now  it  is  low.  But  it  is  solely  witli  reference  to  this 
element,  that  rent,  or  value  of  land,  rises  or  falls. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  one  law  which  governs  the  value  of  real 
estate,  in  city  or  countiy,  and  whether  to  sell  or  to  rent,  is  the 
same,  viz.:  Demand  for  it  ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  possible,  and 
profitable,  uses  which  compet*  with  each  other  for  its  occupation. 
Land  is  like  an  object  put  up  at  auction— its  price  depends  on  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  bidders,  and  these,  in  turn,  on  tlie 
variety  and  value  of  its  utilities. 

On  the  leading  corners  of  a  great  city,  say  of  Wall  Street  and 
Broadway,  in  New  York,  land  attains  its  highest  value,  because 

teri;a  life," 

or  the  pretended  distinction  between  profits  of  capital  and  interest  on  moner  0ii3 
rent  ot  land,  Db  Fontenoy  eays  ("  Da  Eeveua  Foncicr,''  p.  21:  "  We  propose  here  to 
abolieli  tlioee  falsa  distinctions,  incompatible  with  the  oliaracter  of  harmony  and  sim- 
plicity whicli  the  laws  of  economics  onght  to  linvc,  and  to  pim-o  thas  there  is  one  and 

i/ociaiiirPrincipleaof  Econ.Fhil.,"Voi.  ii.  p.  18)  snys:  "Pontenay,  in  hie  re- 
markable volnme  on  rent,  has  at  least  pointed  out  tlie  fundamental  fallacy  of  brefllting 
lip  economic  phenomena  into  Sep  iratcclaBaeaandflndingasepBrflte  lu.w  of  value  for 
each;  and  he  has  shown  most  i  rtef  ragably  that  rent,  pr  ofl  t,  and  interest  nil  prof  eca  from 
tha  eanie  cause- tho  escess  of  llie  value  above  tha  cost  ol  prodnctlon,  whicli  chb 
only  be  affected  by  the  liitCTietty  of  the  demand  and  the  limitation  of  tho  Bnpplj." 

Both  Fonlenaj  and  MacLeod  treat  tlie  Ricardo-SIill  theory  of  rent  as  tendinE  logically 
to  the  scheme  of  conflscatinB  the  rent  of  land  by  taxation.  In  which  they  preceded 
Henry  George,  Jevons,  Bl^lck,  Fawcett,  and  Bonamy  Price  adopt  estentlally  the 
Mlll-Kicardo  tlicorj  of  rent,  viz.,  that  it  is  A  price  paid  for  a  choice  of  more  prodncUve 
over  less  productive  lands,  and  that  the  amount  which  will  be  paid  for  the  choice  will 
becommenBumtawith  tlieereaterprodnctJTeuesaof  the  la»d.  so  that  the  landlord 
will  getthe  entire  value  of  tho  greater  prodncti veneaa  of  the  land,  never  once  dividing 
the  advantage  of  thai  grentor  producUvenesa  with  the  tenant.  But  lait  fair  towards 
the  teruint  to  suppose  tliat,  in  looking  for  a  better  sitnated  or  more  fertile  farm,  hia  hope 
of  getting  any  of  tlie  ailvantago  ot  its  better  slliiation,  or  fertility.  Is  alnnys  a  delu- 
sionf  Why  is  It  tliat  the  economists,  who  strenuonsl j  Injilet  timt  an  exchange  proflta 
both  parties,  lose  sight  of  this  principle  wholly  when  they  treat  of  the  eschonge  which 
atenanlmakee  ot  money  for  the  nseof  land?  Whatever  may  be  tlie  advantages  of  its 
occupatlonforaycar.  and  whether  they  arise  from  fertiDty  or  location,  why  will  not 
tbecompeUtlnnamonitiandlordscompel  them todlvlde  the  value  of  this  advantage, 
equally  between  themselves  and  their  tenants,  so  that  one-half  of  it  abonld  iuure  to 
thetonantandUketliefotmotproBtsonhlscapital?  Is  it  tme  that  a  tenant  never 
has  any  Interest  in  aelcctlngtt  good,  fertile,  or  well-located  farm,  over  what  he  would 

of  economic  law,  that  the  landlord  would  get  Iho  entire  dillertnce  in  value  as  rent. 
And  if  there  be  snch  alaw,  concerning  the  rent  ot  the  one  implement  land,  why  should 
itnotapply  to  all  other  Implements  and  agencies  which  we  hire  and  pay  fotf  D'cs 
the  best  law  jer  absorb,  in  fees,  the  whole  diSeience  between  what  his  services  are  worth 
tohisclientandwbalhlaclientcouldget  ^oseof  thepoorest  lawyer  In  practice  for? 
Does  the  best  means  of  transportation,  say  tho  railway,  absorb  in  freights  the  whole 
difference  between  what  the  shipper  can  get  his  products  carried  by  rail  for  over  what  It 
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all  those  kinds  of  business  in  wliicli  most  profit  can  be  earned  by 
the  use  of  the  smallest  space,  such  as  banking,  stock  brokerage, 
insurance,  first-class  law  offices,  bank  note  engravers,  and  man- 
aging ofiices  of  great  corporations,  compete  with  each  other  for 
its  use,  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  dealing  witli  a 
large  number  of  people  within  a  few  hours  of  time.  Land  a  lit- 
tle less  valuable  is  taken  for  great  hotels,  newspaper  and  book 
publishing  houses,  importers'  palaces,  restaurants,  and  retailers 
of  all  grades.  Land  still  less  valuable  answers  for  private  resi- 
dences, manufactures,  storage,  etc.,  the  price  of  every  lot,  how- 

wonldcoathlmfortliealoweatandworBtnieansoftfanapottatioti  In  nse?  Does  the 
beetequippsdaadniDStpcoducUvefsclory  absorb,  in  iia  profits  of  manufacture,  the 
wholadlfferencabetweanthevalneof  thework  It  wlHdo,  audlliat  wbkli  Uie  poorest 
mtaiiBOf  matiufactnreinnas  bfinaii  would  accomplish  t 

No  one  would  ttnewer  any  ol  thtse  qiivetions  Id  ths  afflrmaliv«.  Ab  applied  to  the 
hire  or  lawjeis'  services,  of  railways  as  an  Implement  of  liunEporCation,  or  of  machin- 
ety  as  a  means  ot  munuractuclug  goods,  the  Bicaidian  law  ia  not  dreamed  of.  A  law- 
jercannotchirgeaccotdingtotiiediffeteiice  iu  the  \alue,  to  his  client,  between  bis 


^a  and  that  of  the  woratlawyer  In  n,-e,  because  that  diftereuce 

■■lectil 

calculable  or 

able,  and  because  there  are  so  many  other  competent  lawje 

Lpeting  with 

m  employed. 

2  is  compelled  to  charge  simply  according  to  the  labor-time 

,  i.  >., 

the  sum  ho 

time  re 

quired.  Why 

.■ill  not  competition  between  farm  owners  compel  them,  likec 

tunpetii 

'a,  to  hire  out  their  formeeolcly  with  reference  totheumnlwi 

rof  fa 

rms  equally 

prodactlve  and  well  located,  outof  whicbaleHautcanmakeaBgoodanluleieKConhia 
capital  as  on  thefarniin  quealion,  and  ont  of  which  itiareaaonably  certain  that  some 
willnolibe  rented?  In  that  case  itis  not  aqucetlon between  tbe  product  of  the  best 
andworst  lands  in  use  which  determluee  the  rale  of  rent,  buCrlvalry  between  the  lands 
equally  ferUle  and  well  situated,  which  shall  ei^ape  » loss  at  return  on  the  capital  it 

his  time,  therailway-seflort  to  avoid  lose  of  traffic,  the  faclory  owner's  competition 

trade.  No  one  supposes  that  tbe  purchaser  ot  any  other  commodity,  than  the  use  of 
land  tor  a  year,  has  no  possible  interest  in  the  question  whether  he  ia  buying  a  good  ot 
aponr  commodity,as  ths  d'Sereace  In  price  which  he  will  be  charged  will  so  esactly 
offselany  dlffereuce  In  quality  or  advantage  that  the  merchantand  manufacturer  will 
get  It  all,  andihe  buyer  will  got  none.  Why.  then,  should  this  precise  formula  be  sup- 
posed toapidy  to  the  purchase  of  a  year's  lue  or  landf  Intact,  it  is  well  known  that  in 
all  classesotrental".  whether  of  land  or  city  property,  as  the  quality  of  the  property 

property  thepreservoUonof  the  quality  of  the  property  becomes  a  much  more  important 
consideration  than  the  annual  rent,  and  partly  because  the  number  of  tenants  capable  ot 
hirinj?  first  class  property  ts  much  fewer  than  the  nnmber  capable  of  hiring  fifth  class. 
Hence,  a  high  class  country  residence  on  the  Hudson  Biver  worth  $100,000  would  not 

value  in  town  might  rent  for  ti»e.  If  built  in  flats  for  familiea,  it  would  rise  to 
ten  per  cent,,  and  tenement  houses  for  laborers  rent  foH6  to  Sfl  per  cent. 

But  in  Baying  that  rents  are  graded  according  to  the  capital  represented,  it  may  be 
objected  that  we  travel  In  a  circle,  as  the  capital  represented  is  always  based  on  the 
rents  it  yields.    This  is  true,  and  in  tills  sense  all  economic  argument  travels  In  a  circlai 
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evei-,  beiug  accurately  determined  by  the  number  of  possible  and 
profitable  uses  wliicli  compete  for  its  possession.  Within  a  cir- 
cuit of  ten  miles  of  the  city,  land  has  a  suburban  value  so  great 
that  poor  men  can  hardly  afford  to  get  an  acre  of  it  for  floral  and 
hot-house  gardening.  From  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  the  city, 
gardening,  however,  prevails,  and  the  labor  of  two  ov  three  men 
will  be  expended  on  from  one  to  Ave  acres  of  ground,  so  numer- 
ous and  valuable  are  thejcrops  it  produces,  under  the  high  stateof 
cultivation  to  which  they  bring  it.  From  a  grape  vine,  which 
occupies  but  two  feet  square  of  space,  they  pluck  enormous  clus- 


weatealwaya  messnrlns  varying  quanUliee,  accordtngtoBli 
Tary  only  a  little  leaa  tlian  the  quantities  they  measure.  We  eonclude  that  rents,  in 
the  infancy  and  origin  of  tUe  relation  of  landlordand  tenant,  are  like  wageB,  too  closely 
aSiBOclated  with  the  reign  of  military  force  to  be  gradnat*d  sccording  to  fertility  ot 
land.  The  land  is  given  to  the  tenant  aa  a  reward  tor  flghiing  for  his  lord  In  batUe,  and 
brayeryia  tbBthiiighislordchiefly  wiahea  tobuy,  andpaytor,  In  land,  whils  sec untj 
and  Oie  protection  ot  tbe  clan,  or  baronial  horde,  la  what  the  tenant  aeelte.  Heiica  he 
takes  land  accordina;  to  hlsfattb  in  the  prowess  of  hli  chief.  As  Fawcett  says*  ; 
■■Lands  obtained  by  force  had  to  be  held  by  force;  and  before  law  had  asserted 
her  supremacy,  &nd  property  was  made  aecnrc,  no  baron  was  able  to  retain  his  posses- 
sions nnless  those  wiio  lived  on  his  estates  were  prepared  to  defend  them.  There  thus 
arose  almost  univBrsally  some  personal  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
personal  servicea  which  such  a  feudal  tenure  Tequirod  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rent  whLch  was  paid  for  the  land." 
In  this  condition  of  things,  military  aecnrity,  us  Carey  says,  woold  canse  lands  to 

ftom  which  armor  could  be  made,  and  other  elements  of  safety  which  would  Involve 
monntainoosor  hilly  situations, and  poor  land  would  often  first  pay  rent,  not  because 
of  !W  poverty,  but  nt  ila  defensihillly,  and  tHe  form  of  rent  paid  would  be  per  thtustaod 
per  blow,  and  not  per  acre  or  per  bushel.    Fawcett  continues : 

•'Asproporty  became  secure,  and  landlords  felt  that  the  power  of  the  state  wonld 
protect  them  io  aU  the  rights  of  property,  every  vestifie  oC  these  feadal  tenures  ivas 
abolished,  and  the  reUition  between  landlord  and  tenant  has  become  purely  commer- 
cial," ("Mannal  of  Pol.  Econ.,"p.  lis.)  If  so,  why  con  not  the  terms,  on  which 
the  landlord  sells  the  nae  of  laud,  bo  Biated  aocordlns  to  the  purely  commercial  for- 
mula, which  certainly  Is  the  one  applied  when  the  capitalist,  mho  desires  to  becomea 
landlord,  attempts  to  buy  tbe  title  in  fee  to  the  landt  The  landlord  then  pays  fur  the 
fee  that  sum  which  tbe  previous  owner  would  regard  as  calculated  to  procure  for 
him  a  "  lariter  quantity  of  the  necessariee,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  life"  than 
the  title  to  the  laud  itaelf  would.  The  price  Is  regulated  according  to  the  quantity  of 
land  about  equally  desirable  then  beingoffercd  in  the  market,  and  llie  number  ot  purchas- 
ers seeking  to  buy.  Landless  desirable  was  wholly  outof  thecompetltion.  It  was  as 
farremovedfrom  the  problem  as  stones  are  when  one  wants  to  buy  bread,  oras  fence- 
rails  are  when  one  is  looking  for  oranges.  All  land,  at  all  times,  depends  for  its  money 
price,  cnibcrales  at wlilchcapitalwlllseek  investment  in  it.  It  capiiols  hold  aloof 
frominvestmendnland  it  mnstfalluntilthey  againbny.  Hence  the  ultimate  rale  j 
ot  rent  must  be  the  ordinary  ratesot  profit  on  capital  In  business  generally,  at  the  time 
and  place  of  renting  the  land,  allowance  being  made  for  relative  decrees  of  trouble  in- 
volved in  superintending  the  land,  and  prospecls  of  rise  ot  value  by  holding  It. 
■  ("  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  115.) 
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tei-s,  -wliose  price  would  buy  the  product  in  wheat  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  Iowa.  The  same  grapes  could  be  raised  in  loiva  so  far  as 
the  soil  13  concerned,  but  only  a  large  city  furnishes  a  sidHcient 
number  of  luxurious  customers  to  create  a  market  for  fruit  i-e- 
quirmg  such  rare  skill  iu  iU  culture.  From  the  next  two  feet 
square  he  plucks  twenty  pears,  which  sell  at  ten  centa  each,  or 
$3.  A  plot  of  half  an  acre  produces  $500  worth  of  sti-awberries 
no  better  than  could  be  raised  in  Iowa,  save  that  in  Iowa  they 
would  have  no  market  near  enough  to  admit  of  transportation 
So,  mthin  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  of  a  great  city,  a  thousaud 
ei-ops  compete  with  each  otlier  for  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  be- 
cause near  at  hand  a  thousand  customers  compete  with  each 
other  for  those  crops  when  raised.  Nevertheless,  the  competition 
between  grapes,  pears,  currants,  strawberriea,  blackberries  cran- 
berries, quinces,  plums,  etc.,  for  the  occupation  of  land  is  so  much 
less  valuable  than  the  competition  between  bankei-s,  brokers, 
lawyers  and  railroad  presidents,  that  a  year's  rental  of  a  room  in 
a  fourth  stoiy  of  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Broadway 
IS  worth  as  much  as  the  fee  of  an  aci-e  of  land  for  gai-deiiing  pur- 
poses, both  ranging  at  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

If  we  take  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  draw  around  each 
large  center  of  popuUtion  a  series  of  concentric  i-ings  one  series 
for  instance,  around  New  York,  another  around  Philadelphia' 
another  for  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco' 
the  successive  ai«as  hounded  by  these  rings  mark,  as  they  recede 
from  their  centers,  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  uses  to 
which  the  land  may  he  put,  and.  consequently,  of  the  competitors 
tor  Its  purchase,  and  of  the  value  it  bears.  From  five  to  ten 
miles  from  Chicago  the  land  is  gai-dening  and  suburban  and  is 
wortli,  generally,  sevei-al  tliousand  doDars  per  aci-e.  From  ten  to 
twenty  it  is  chiefly  small  farming,  and  falls  to  from  one  to  two 
hundred,  except  as  it  is  raised  by  vicinity  to  new  suburban  centers 
of  population,  like  Evanston,  South  Chicago,  etc.  At  forty  miles 
from  Chicago  it  is  available  only  for  ordinary  Western  f,u-ming, 
which  consists  of  raising  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wheat  rye' 
com,  and  other  crops  which  put  the  product  of  a  good  many 
acres  of  land  into  smaU  bulk,  and  small  value  for  transportation 
to  consumers,  most  of  whom  are  one  tliousaud  miles  away  Here 
the  number  of  crops  available,  instead  of  being  several  hundr^, 
as  in  gardening  locations,  is  only  four  or  five,  and  the  production 
of  those  must  be  at  the  minimum  of  profit,  because  millions  of 
farmers  equally  distant  from  a  market  are  competing  with  each 
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otlier  in  producing  the  same  crops.  Honce,  the  value  of  land  de- 
pends simply  on  the  number  of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  owing 
to  its  nearness  to  the  consumers  of  ite  products.  Now,  as  at  all 
times  far  more  increase  in  wealth  takes  the  form  of  an  increase 
in  the  values  of  lands  than  is  found  in  all  other  modes  of  profit 
combined,  it  follows  that  the  growth  of  men  and  communities  in 
wealth  depends  largely  upon  their  nearness  to,  and  cheapness  of, 
communication  with  the  consumei-s  of  their  products. 

98.  Bent  and  Transportation.— It  is  singular  that  Mr. 
Mill  should  have  stumbled  upon  the  proposition  that  perfectly 
gratuitous  transportation  would  annihilate  rent,*  witliout  follow- 
ing it  out  to  its  obvious  corollary  that  it  is  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  lands  that  bear  no  rent,  or  a  lower  rent,  that 
fixes  the  rate  of  rent  that  can  be  asked  for  those  whose  product 
involves  less  transportation  ;  in  short,  that  rent  is  chieily  a  price 
paid  to  avoid  transpoi-tation. 

In  this  point  of  view,  rent  is  the  centrifugal  force,  which  dis- 
perses men  from  the  centers  toward  whicli  commerce  and  ex- 
change attracts  them,  and  obliges  them  to  form  new  and  smaller 
centers.  As  men  go  from  the  centers  they  avoid  rent  and  land 
values,  but  lose  and  incur  transportation.  As  men  draw  near  the 
centers  they  save  time  and  transportation,  but  increase  rent.  If 
there  be  some  locations  better  adapted  than  othei-s  for  production 
in  any  form,  the  highest  economy  of  society,  as  a  whole,  requires 
that  these  locations  which  admit  of  a  higher  rate  of  production 
should  fall  into  the  possession  and  custody  of  those  who  will  im- 


Qonopoly  ot  the  land  near- 
imbled.  Knads  and  csaBis 
are  not  coDBtmctcd  toraissthe  values  ot  the  land  whlcb  already  supplies  tbemarEets. 
but  (amoDg  other  purposes)  to  cheapen  the  supply  by  letting  in  the  produce  of  other 
and  more  distiuit  lands  \  and  the  more  effectually  th]e  pnipoee  Is  obtaiined,  the  lower 
tent  nil]  be.  If  we  could  imaj^lne  that  the  railways  and  canals  ot  the  United  Stales,  in- 
stead of  only  cheapfalng  communication,  did  their  bnsmesa  so  e5ectnally  as  to  anni- 
hilate costof  cairlaee altogether,  and  enable  tbepiodnceof  MlchlRan  to  reach  the 
market  of  New  Yotli  as  qnirkly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce  ot  Long  Island-the 
whole  value  ot  all  the  land  of  the  United  States  (except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
building),  would  be  annihilated  ;  or  rather  the  best  would  only  sell  tor  the  eipense  of 
clearing  and  the  government  lai  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  since  land  In 
Michigan,  equal  to  the  best  In  the  United  Stales,  may  be  had  in  unlimited  abundance  by 
that  amount  ot  outlay.  But  it  is  strange  tiiat  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact  inoou. 
slstent  with  the  Ricardo  theory  ot  cent.  Admllting  all  that  he  flsseris,  it  is  Blill  true 
that,  as  long  as  there  island  which  yields  no  rent,  the  land  which  does  yield  rent  does 
so  in  consequence  ot  some  advantage  which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity  to  markets, 
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part  to  them  the  highest  rate  of  production  of  which  tliey  admit. 
The  economic  force  which  provides  most  room  for  all,  by  obliging 
each  to  economize  and  curtaa  in  the  use  of  room,  so  as  to  occupy 
no  more  space  than  he  can  use  to  the  best  advantage,  is  rent.  In 
agriculture,  the  chief  need  of  society  is  that  the  land  shall  be  used 
for  the  production  of  those  crops  of  which  there  is  most  economic 
need,  as  shown  by  the  degree  of  effective  demand.  Near  to  great 
centers  of  population,  flowers,  bulky  vegetables,  roots,  fruits, 
and  grass  for  hay,  are  most  needed.  At  the  least,  the  last-named 
it«m  will  continue  to  be  among  proxi-mural  crops,  as  long  as 
horses  do  most  of  the  intra-murai  transportation  of  large  cities. 
Agricultural  rents,  therefore,  reserve  the  land  near  tlie  great 
cities  for  the  bulky  crops,  in  which  a  little  ground  worked  over 
with  great  labor  produces  a  more  valuable,  but  less  transporta- 
ble return  than  is  obtained  from  the  great  farms  at  a  distance 
from  the  social  centers.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  go  out  through 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  still  more,  as  we  reach  Dakota  and 
Wyoming,  with  every  fall  in  the  values  of  land,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  degree  in  which  extensive  crop-raising  takes  the 
place  of  intensive,  or  in  which  that  form  of  agriculture  is  fol- 
lowed, which  derives  products  of  smallest  bulk  from  the  lai-gest 
area  of  land.  FinaUy,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia  land  is 
sold,  not  by  the  acre,  but  by  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  it 
contains,  and  these  are  estimated,  not  for  their  meat,  but  only  for 
their  hides  and  tallow. 

Nor  is  there  any  variation  in  the  economic  law,  vi-hich  thus 
economizes  space  at  the  extremities,  and  that  wiiich  does  the 
same  at  the  center.  Everywhere  it  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
rent  distributes  working  space  according  to,  the  number  and 
value  of  the  uses  that  compete  for  its  possession. 

In  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  a  family  occupies  two  rooms  at  a 
cost  for  rent  of  |8  per  week,  when  four  miles  out  towai-d  the 
suburbs  they  could  hire  a  cottage  of  six  rooms  for  f  4  per  week, 
and  by  going  ofit  twelve  or  twenty  miles  they  could  hire  an  acre 
of  land,  a  cottage  of  ten  rooms,  and  fruit  garden  for  perhaps  |3 
per  week.  If  asked  why  they  do  not  go  where  they  can  get  more 
room  for  less  rent,  they  answer,  ' '  What  is  economy  to  one  family, 
may  be  waste,  or  loss,  to  another.  Those  of  us  who  think  we 
can  incur  the  loss  of  time,  and  increase  of  transportation  involved, 
and  support  ourselves  in  the  short  hours  left  in  the  day  do  so! 
But  many  of  us  could  not  keep  our  places,  and  lose  the  time  and 
pay  the  fares,  involved  in  so  much  daily  travel  to  and  fro. "' 
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Keverting  now,  from  tlie  social  centers  to  the  periphery,  we 
and  the  same  economic  law.  In  Alaska,  at  Icy  Cape,  the  sea-lion 
Mmpetes  with  the  bear  only,  for  the  possession  of  land.  This  is 
»iiterior  to  the  existence,  in  land,  of  any  economic  value.  But 
when  the  fur  and  seal  companies  begin  to  compete  with  each 
other,  it  first  attains  a  value,  because  two  possible  tises  compete 
with  each  other,  viz.,  taking  bear  and  taking  seals.  But  as  it 
can  not  be  cultivated.  i\s  value  issmall.  Coming  down  to  Sas- 
katchawan,  in  Canada,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  can  be  cul- 
tivated, and  with  five  possible  uses  its  value  rises.  In  Minnesota 
ten  grains,  five  grasses,  and  six  root  crops  can  all  be  cultivated, 
andsuccessfullycarried  to  consumers,  without  the  cost  of  carriage 
consuming  the  entire  price.  Besides,  cattle,  sheep  ajid  hogs  can 
now  be  grown  upon  it.  Twenty-four  uses  compete  for  the  land, 
and  its  value  rises  to  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  Near  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  small  gardening,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  bee  cult- 
ure, fruit  can  be  marketed,  and  thirty  possible  uses  compete, 
and  the  value  rises  to  $350  per  acre.  Then  it  is  sought,  if  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  for  residence  and  garden  spaces  but  not 
for  trade.  Drawing  nearer,  it  is  sought  for  retail  but  not  for 
wholesale — or  for  manufacturing,  hut  not  yet  for  exchanging  or 
banking.  "With  these  competitions  it  rises  to  $100  a  front  foot, 
unimproved.  So,  as  the  competitions  increase  in  their  number 
and  value,  tlie  value  of  the  land  rises,  until,  in  the  hearUof 
the  large  cities,  as  high  a  price  will  be  paid,  for  a  few  cubic 
feet  of  space,  as  would  be  paid  in  remote  districts  for  a  mile 
square. 

99.  Bent  a,s  a  Balance  to  Transportation.— In  no  other 
way  can  the  situations  or  locations  in  which  most  business  is 
possible,  he  secured  for  those  who  have  the  requisite  means,  skill, 
prudence,  and  ability  to  do  it.  Even  competing  workers,  in  differ- 
ent countries,  find  their  rents  adjusted  by  the  same  economic  law. 
In  Iowa,  farm-iand  rents  for  $3  an  acre,  in  England  for  $25  an 
acre.  The  acre  in  Iowa  will  produce  only  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  because  its  distance  from  market  makes  a  hasty  and  cheap 
tillt^e,  without  fertilizers  and  with  Httle  labor,  yield  the  largest 
return  from  a  given  capital.  The  acre  in  England,  being  nearer 
the  market,  can  be  profitably  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  till- 
age, averaging  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  in  Iowa  is 
worth  OT^ly  seventy  cents,  because  costs  of  transportation  and 
handling,  amounting  to  sixty  cents,  are  necessary  to  gel  it  to  its 
1  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  or  Manchester,  Eng- 
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land,  where  it  is  worth  $1.30.  Hence  the  Iowa  farmer  gets  Trom 
his  acre  twenty  bushels  at  seventy  c«uts,  or  $14,  out  of  which 
he  pays  $3  I'ent,  leaving  him  $11.  The  English  farmer  gets  $1.30 
for  thirty  bushels,  amounting  to  $39,  out  of  which,  if  he  pays  $25 
rent,  he  has  $14.  Supposing  the  English  farmer  to  pay  $3  per 
acre  for  fertihzers,  wiiich  the  Iowa  farmer  does  not  use,  the  final 
returns  to  both  would  present  that  perfect  equalization  of  returns 
froni  capital  and  labor,  toward  which  all  investments  and  emploj'- 
ments  are  constantly  tending,  but  which  they  never  exactly  i-each. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  cost  of  transportation  for  the  Iowa 
farmer  to  be  diminished  by  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  he  makes  an 
advance  in  profits  of  $7  per  acre,  an  event  which  the  English  ten- 
ant could  only  meet,  either  by  getting  a  reduction  in  his  rent,  or 
labor,  or  an  improvement  in  his  crop. 

The  transportation  fax  of  the  Iowa  farmer,  by  an  economic  law 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  is  thus  held  in  a  state  of  equality  with 
the  rent  tax  of  the  English  tenant,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
higher  average  rates  of  profit  required  on  capital  in  Iowa  than  is 
necessary  ia  England.  Suppose  the  English  farmer  to  pay  $3 
per  acre  for  fertilizers,  and  that  the  Iowa  farmer  woulil  manure 
his  lands  as  highly,  and  raise  their  productive  power  to  the  same 
standard  as  that  of  the  English  farmer,  if  he  got  as  good  a  price 
for  his  wheat,  it  would  then  follow  that  the  tax  of  transporta- 
tion which  the  Iowa  farmer  now  pays  is  as  follows  : 

Diminished  product  of  30  bu.  per  acre  at  $1.30  per  bu.     $13.00 
Diminished  price  of  fi-eight  on  20  bu.  60c 12.00 

Total, $25.00  ; 

while  the  English  farmer's  tax  on  the  production  of  tlie  same 
value  in  corn  is 

Rent  £5  per  acre, $25.00  ; 

or  the  equivalent  of  the  Iowa  farmer's  tax  for  transportation. 

Of  course  it  is  the  fact  that  capital  and  labor,  ui vested  in  wheat, 
growing  m  the  Western  States,  do  reap  a  larger  profit- and- wage 
fund,  than  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  England,  that  causes  the 
hne  of  cultivation  to  push  further  westward  each  year.  But  that 
this  t«nds  toward  equalization,  between  English  capital  invested 
in  wheat-raising,  and  American,  is  shown  by  the  ' '  Report  of  Read 
and  Pell  on  American  Agricultui*,"  in  which  they  assume  that 
the  Western  wheat-grower  gets  his  land  gratis.     They  say ; 
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Cost  of  BTowing  n  quarter  of  wheat  ySO  Iba.l  In  llie  West  inclnding 

dellTety  to  local  depot 18  0 

PtdRht  to  Chicago 6  8 

Thence  to  New  York 5  3 

New  York  to  LlTerpool t  9% 

Handhnjf  in  America  (which  may  he  avoided  on  throi^th  taten). . . .  11 

Liverpool  chatgea a  I 

"inBM 

The  eetimatc  may  poaaihiy,  ere  long,  bo  affected  by  a  redaction  In  the  freights  from 

Ss.  M,,  or  about  M.  a  biiEhet,  the  estimate  would  be  brought  down  to  Us.,  or,  witbaat 
Liverpool  chargte,  to  4^.  the  quarter. 

This  report  shows  a  clear  cost,  of  $10.50  per  quarter  of  eight 
busliels,  to  the  American  wheat-raiaer,  against  which  the  Englisli 
grower  has  to  offset  his  rent  of  land  and  wages.  If  the  English 
grower  raises  thirty-two  bushels  per  a«re,  the  local  protection 
which  he  derives,  on  his  thirty-two  bushels,  from  the  transiiortatiou 
tax  on  his  American  competitor,  amounts  to  $42  per  acre,  less  the 
wj^«s  he  pays  per  acre  for  cultivation.  If  he  pays  £5  per  acre 
rent,  and  |17  per  acre  wages,  he  is  even  with  his  American  rival 
in  his  chances  of  profit. 

The  first  merchants,  in  all  countries,  are  peddlers.  In  this  early 
period  the  value  in  the  peddler's  pack  exceeds,  perhaps,  that  in 
tlie  land  over  which  he  travels.* 

The  peddler  pays  no  rent,  but  takes  all  goods  to  his  customers. 
When  he  opens  his  store,  so  that  his  customera  may  come  to  him, 
his  rent  rises  pretty  nearly  in  projwrtion  to  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation he  avoids,  relatively  to  the  number  of  sales  made.  The 
degree,  in  which  it  falls  short  of  so  rising,  measures  the  profit  be 
makes  by  tlie  change  from  traveling  to  paying  rent.  The  first 
manufacturers  and  artisans  were  traveling  shoemakers,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  tinners,  spinners,  and  weavers, who  went  fi'om  house 
to  house  doing  work  for,  or  can-ying  it  to  their  patrons.  When 
they  open  a  shop  or  factory,  they  save  a  large  cost  of  transxwrta- 
tion  on  their  goods,  machinery,  and  persons,  and,  as  there  are 
many  comjwtitors,  all  trying  to  make  the  same  saving,  the  com- 
petition between  them,  for  the  possession  of  land,  enables  theland- 
lord  to  charge  them  as  rent  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  average 
profits  on  capital  when  invested  in  land,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
saving  by  transportation  accrues  to  the  manufacturer  as  his 
profit  of  substituting  rent  for  transportation. 

*  In  IBM,  the  aile  of  the  presunt  city  of  New  York  and  ilfl  snbnrba  ivaa  sold  for  85. 
{"  Condition  of  Nations,"  by  Koib,  tr.  by  Streater, 
for  £6  10s.    About  1810,  Cincinnati  was  Bold  for  a 
J,andlord8,"  p.  283,) 
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loo.  Rent  asa  Dispersive  Force  on  Population  .^Essen- 
tially, therefore,  rent  is  a.  natural  serial  force  operating  to  dis- 
perse population,  and  economize  working  sx>ace,  by  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  more  valuable  localities,  proportionate 
to  their  value  for  working  purposes.  This  tax  is  prevented  from 
being  a  monopoly,  in  favor  of  the  land-owning  class,  by  the  fact 
that  the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  land-owning  tend  constantly 
toward  equality  with  the  profits  on  capital  invested  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  It  is  prevented  also  from  oppressing  the  labor, 
or  wages,  of  one  part  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  another,  by 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  equably  balanced,  by  an  equivalent  tax  for 
transportation  of  persons  and  commodities,  against  those  who  seek 
to  escape  the  rent-tax  by  locating  at  a  distance  from  the  social 
centers,  but  where  the  products  of  their  industry  are  not  in  local 
demand.  Tliia  tax  of  transportation  is  recorded  in  the  reduced 
prices  of  products  requiring  transportation,  at  points  distant  from 
the  centers  of  consumption  or  demand,  as  shoivn  in  the  following 
table  prepared  by  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  shows  the 
average  production  of  corn  per  acre,  and  its  cash  value  per  acre, 
and  averf^  price  per  bushel  at  the  place  where  grown,  in  eighteen 
Northern  States,  for  1865  : 


State. 


Bushel  per 


New  Jersey.  . 
Connecticut.  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
^Massachusetts 
Vermont     .     . 


New  Hampshin 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Oliio  .  .  . 
Michigan  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Wisconsin  .     . 

Minnesota  .  . 
Nebraska  .  . 
Kansas    .     .     . 


41'A 

402-5 
35V4 


Value  per 


50.42 
41.14 
40.10 
32.80 
32.00 
18.43 
23.14 
15.63 


s  was  in  1865  a  corn-growing  State,  dependent  lai^ly  on 
■s  east  of  the  Alleghanies  for  the  disposal  of  her  surplus. 
From  the  value  of  her  corn,  therefoi-e,  was  deducted  the  cost  of 
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shipping  from  800  to  1,200  miles,  so  much  of  it  as  was  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  while,  from  the  portion  consumed  in 
Europe,  there  was  deducted,  relatively  to  its  price  in  Europe,  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  3,000  miles.  Hence  her  product  in  1865,  of 
117,095,853  bushels  averaged  but  29'/,  cents  per  bushel.  Had  her 
consumers  been  in  the  Northwest,  she  would  have  received  the 
average  price  paid  for  New  England  com,  $1.30  per  bushel.  Her 
tax  for  transportation,  therefore,  was  dO^/i  cents  per  bushel, 
amounting  on  her  entire  crop  to  8105,473,856.06,  or  four  times  her 
actual  returns  for  the  crop.  This  tax  is  the  all-controlling  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  values  of  products  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and,  through  its  influence  on  the  values  of  prod- 
ucts, it  determines  the  mode  of  tillage  which  will  be  pursued, 
and  especially  whether  it  will  be  such  as  to  exhaust  or  enrich  the 
soil. 

101.  Exhaustion  of  Soils.— Prof.  Henry,  the  late  eminent 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  estimated  "that  more 
wealth  was  invested  in  our  soil,  in  fertilizing  matter,  at  the 
moment  this  continent  was  discovei-ed  by  Columbus,  than  there  is  at 
pi-esent  above  the  surface  in  impi-ovemenfs  and  all  otlier  invest- 
ments. The  fertility,  which  ages  had  accumulated  upon  its  surface, 
has  been  the  capital  upon  which  the  farmer  has  been  drawing,  with 
reckless  prodigality,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country." 

The  wastefulness  of  the  chief  part  of  Southern  agriculture, 
deserted  houses  standing  in  the  midst  of  exhausted  plantations, 
which  were  once  fertile,  were  formerly  attributed  to  slavery. 
Both  it  and  slavery  were  in  hai-mony  with  the  waste  consisting 
in  the  export  of  the  soil  in  the  form  of  cotton,  molasses,  and 
tobacco.  This,  by  keeping  the  country  constantly  burdened  by 
an  increasing  poverty  and  debt,  made  the  enslavement  of  the 
laborer  seem  a  consequent  necessity,  since  the  work  was  too  hard 
and  the  net  returns  too  small  to  enable  the  planter  voluntarily  to 
pay  wages.  He  was  generally  eighteen  months  in  debt  for  the 
means  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  and  servants,  and  had  often 
hardly  more  purchaspxl  luxuries  than  many  mec]ianics  at  the 
North  earning  three  dollars  a  day. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  Southern  system  of 
agriculture  was  only  more  wasteful  of  the  soil  than  the  Northern, 
in  the  degree  that  it  was  further  removed  from  itsraarkete.  Wheat 
near  Albany,  New  York,  declined  from  an  average  yield  of  from 
20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  m  1775  to  16  to  20  bushels  in  1785,  to  13 
to  15  bushels  in  1815,  while,  by  the  State  census  of  1845,  Albany 
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County  gave  7Vs  bushels  per  acre,  Dutchess  5,  CoiuniMa  6,  and 
Westchester  7.  Wheat  declined  in  Ohio,  in  the  50  years  preceding 
1860,  from  80  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  five  years  later  to  an 
average  of  13.  Indian  corn,  in  the  same  State,  in  tlie  five  years 
from  1850  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  averaged  38.81  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  in  the  next  five  it  fell  to  32.95  bushels,  and  in  1863  to 
28.96  bushels. 

That  these  are  no  necessary  results  of  cultivation,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Massachusetts,  whose  soil  was  originally  as  poor 
as  that  of  any  State,  has  so  advanced  in  ave«'age  fei-tiiity  that  it 
apjiears  in  tbe  census  of  1860  as  producing  the  largest  average  croj) 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — 16  bushels — while  Georgia  produced  the 
smallest  average  crop— 5  bushels,  Connecticut,  originally  a  poor 
sandy  State,  but  full  of  manufactures,  must  have  greatly  im- 
proved her  soil  to  appear,  in  the  same  census,  as  pi-oducing  the 
largest  average  crop  of  com  per  acre— 40  bushels— while  South 
Carolina  produced  the  smallest.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Report 
of  1863,  referring  to  the  decline  in  the  wheat-product  in  Ohio,  and 
its  advance  in  other  countries,  says  :  "The  lowest  average  of 
wheat  in  any  county  in  England  is  Sl'A,  and  from  that  up  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that,  within  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  the  best  soils  in  England  did  not  produce  to  exceed 
six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre."  A  like  improvement  is  going  on 
in  the  soils  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Northern 
Germany,  and  in  much  of  China  and  Japan  ;  a  waste  and  decay  in 
the  soils  of  Mexico,  most  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  India, 
since  its  possession  by  the  English,  Ireland,  Portugal  and  Turkey. 
All  of  these  are  engaged  in  exporting  the  raw  product  of  their 
soils  for  foreign  consumption,  while  the  countries  in  which  soils 
are  advancing  in  fertility,  are  those  which  export  nothing  until  it 
is  finished  ready  for  the  consumer. 

The  same  improvement  is  occurring,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
horses,  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  jtoultry,  and  other  domestic  animals 
in  the  manufacturing  States,  and  the  same  deterioration  in  the 
breeds  in  the  States  purely  agricultural. 

Formerly  the  Illinois  farmer  went  to  England  for  improved 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  and  prized  his  Durhams, 
Devons,  and  Berkshires  for  their  blood,  while  he  passed  heavy 
penal  statutes  and  made  itacrime  toevendrive  cattle  across  the 
State  from  Texas.  The  latterspread  contagion  and  death  in  his 
dreaded  path  ;  the  former  impaa'ted  beauty,  growth,  weight,  and 
health   to  all   the  flocks  with  which  his  bliwd  might   mingle, 
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until  at  last  it  faded  out  among  the  inferior    stocks    of  the 

The  order  ot  t^riculture  rises  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  its 
market  of  consumption,  and  declines  as  it  is  removed  therefrom, 
and  hence,  soils  increase  in  fertility  as  the  producer  and 
consumer  take  their  place  side  by  side,  and  decline  as  they  are 
distant  from  each  other.  But  the  reason  of  this  is,  not  so  much, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  nutritive  matters  contained  in.  the  crop  ex- 
poi-ted,  as  the  fact  that  the  farmer  who  is  far  removed  from  his 
market  can  not  sell  all  the  crops  which  be  ought  to  i-aise  in  order 
to  practice  that  fair  rotation  of  the  crops  which  would  renovate, 
manure,  and  enrich  the  soil.  Some  plants  grow  principally  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  these  enrich  and  restore  soils.  Othersdraw 
from  the  soil  peculiar  elements,  as  wheat  drains  it  of  silica  and 

If,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  the  fertility  of  soils  depends 
on  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  if  a  farmer  distant  from  a  market  can 
lind  sale  for  only  a  few  of  tlie  crops  needed  in  practicing  such  rota- 
tion, here  is  a  source  of  decline  in  fertility  analogous  fo,  but  not  en- 
tirely identical  with,  the  dejwrtation  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  his  soil  in  the  crops  he  exports.  For,  if  hesent  his  crops  but 
ten  miles,  their  elements  might  never  retuini  directly  to  his  lands. 
But  at  a  distance  of  ton  miles  from  an  adequate  market  of  con- 
sumption he  could  raise  clover  on  lands  exhausted  by  wheat, 
and  sell  his  bay,  unbaled,  for  more  than  he  could  have  sold  tlie 
product  of  the  same  laud  in  wheat.  But  the  farmer  fifty  miles 
from  his  consumer  of  hay  must  bale  it  before  he  can  send  it,  and 
if  100  miles  distant  he  can  only  send  it  by  water,  baled,  while  if 
350  miles  distant  he  can  not  send  it  at  ail,  the  freights  consuming 
the  whole  value.  The  grasses  which  ripen  slowly  through  long 
periods  are  the  best  renovators.  But  if  no  return  can  be  got  for 
them  they  are  merely  pastured,  *.  e.,  trodden  underfoot  and 
wasted.  Besides  these,  a  farmer  whose  market  is  near  may  raise 
root  crops— the  beet,  turnip,  and  carrot  which  derive  nearly 
their  whole  growth  from  the  air,  and  hence  restore  ten-fold  more 
to  the  soil  in  their  tops  than  they  extract  from  it  for  their  tubers. 
By  the  (act  that  he  can  utilize  bis  entire  land,  and  need  let  none 
lie  fallow  or  waste,  such  a  farmer  economizes  his  manures,  and 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  system  to  restore  to  the  soil,  in  manui-es,  every 
part  of  its  produce  which  is  not  sent  to  market  in  the  form  of 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  pork,  and  the  like.     The  fai'mer  of  New 

•  See  Amerliau  Encyclopedia,  Art.  AgrleulUuul  Cbemiatry. 
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Jersey,  with  Philadelphia  on  his  right  and  New- York  on  his  left, 
takes  his  choice  of  a  thousand  crops.  The  herder  of  South 
American  pampas  can  not  sell  any  grain,  corn,  or  potatoes,  and 
rarely  even  the  flesh  of  his  lierds.  He  kills  them,  therefore,  foi- 
their  pelts  and  tallow,  and  leaves  the  meat  for  carrion.  Of  the 
price  of  his  peits  and  tallow  in  Liverpool,  five  thousand  miles 
away,  he  pays  nine-tenths  as  a  transportation  tax,  and  the  other 
tenth  supplies  him  witli  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  a  few  pounds  of 
sailor's  hard  tack  each  year,  together  with  the  satisfaction  sucli 
a  person  will  sometimes  fee],  in  tlie  thought  that  though  he 
gets  but  little  worth  enjoying,  what  little  he  does  get  is  imported, 
and  must  be,  therefore,  of  the  very  best  quality. 

102.  Values  of  Laud  Due  to  the  Cousiiiiiers  of 
Land  Products.— Demand  being  the  cause  of  all  value, 
it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  farm  lands,  fawn  in- 
comes, farm  products,  and  wages  for  farm  labor,  must  depend 
upon  the  immediate  presence  of  a  population  engaged  in  otlier 
pursuits  tlian  farming,  and  chiefly  in  manufactures  and  wlio 
ai*,  therefore,  consumers  of  farm  products.  This  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  "R.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  American  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  divides  the  Statesintofourclasses,  witli 
reference  to  their  proportions  of  consumers  to  pi-oducere  of  fann 
products.  All  States  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  agricultural 
workers,  and  seven-tenths  of  whose  population  are  in  other  in- 
dustries, are  placed  in  the  firstclass.  These  are  necessarily  distrib- 
uted among  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  industries,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  activity  of  the  societary  movement. 

All  States  having  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  agi'iculturists  and 
more  than  30  are  put  in  the  second  class.  Those  having  more 
than  50  and  less  than  70  per  cent,  are  placed  in  the  thij-d  class  ; 
and  those  having  70  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  farmers  are  in  the 
fourth. 

For  instance,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  have  nearly  equal 
natural  fertility,  and  essentially  the  same  natural  characteristics, 
stretching  in  the  same  way  across  the  same  chain  of  mountains 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Valley  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Virginia  in  1880  had  51.41  pep  cent.,  or  a  trifle  more  than  half  of 
her  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tlie  value  of  her  farm  knds 
was  $10.89  per  acre.  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  her  large  mining 
and  manufacturing,  balikmg,  and  "railroading,  populations  had 
only  31  per  cent,  of  her  workers  employed  in  farmiug,and  her  farm- 
lands were  worth  $4S.30  per  uci-e.     Qi  coui:se,  her  lands  not  de- 
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voted  to  farming,  but  to  uses  with  which  farming  could  not  com- 
pete, wei-e  worth  very  much  more.  Even  her  mountain  ani  timber 
lands,  which  in  Vii^iiia  would  be  abandoned  as  waste,  wei-e 
made  valuable  by  gi-eat  populations  seeking  to  utilize  their  ores, 
rocks,  streams,  and  timber- 
Illinois  had  43.65  per  cent,  of  hep  workers  in  agriculture,  and 
her  farm  lands  were  valued  at  $31.87  per  acre.  Iowa  had  57.46 
per  cent,  of  farmers,  and  her  farm  lands  were  worth  $SS.93  per 
acre.    In  the  whole  United  States  the  result  is  as  follows  : 


c,...,. 

'CSS?;' 

.„. 

Value. 

Vnlne 
A^re. 

of  wotk- 

i.toi«. 

i 

iiS 

108,636,786 

$2,985,641,197 
3,430,i»15,677 
3312,108,970 
562.434,843 

1% 

1B5,S 

18 

4thClasa 

In  the  diagram,  page  859,  Mr.  Dodge  exhibits  the  value  per 
acre,  of  each  class,  as  four  pyramids  combined  upon  one  base,  that 
stands  for  the  entire  volume  of  American  industry. 

The  diagram  page  260  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  the  relative 
values  of  farm  incomes,  in  States  where  consumers  of  farmers' 
products  preponderate  over  competitors  in  their  production,  as 
represented  in  the  second  table. 

That  tlie  values  of  space,  in  which  to  produce  crops,  are  gauged 
accurately,  according  to  the  market  value  producible  within  such 
space,  appears  from  the  following,  showing  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita  which  gives  i' 
higher  value  in  the  land. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 


!  to  this 


0^.. 

AcrlcaHute. 

Valoaof  Frodnote 
of  Agrloulnire. 

Valne  per 
Capita. 

WoEkerstaBE- 
rionlliire,  per 

l=Sr-r 

l,060.flBl 
1,S66.87S 

ISS 

was 

788,681 ,4aO 

^57 
160 

1 

That  the  value,  both  of  the  land,  and  its  products,  is  determined 
by  the  demand  for  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  though  the 
land  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  averages.far  better  and  more  fertile  by 
nature  than  that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
yet  the  farming  land,  which  in  Iowa  is  worth  only  $33  per  acre, 
rises  in  New  York  to  $44.41   per  acre,  in  Pennsylvania  to  149.30 
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per  acre,  and  in  New  Jersey,  a  country  of  primeval  rocks  and  sand, 
to  $65.16  per  acre.  New  Jersey  lies  between  the  two  great  cities 
Of  New  York,  embracing,  witli  its  suburbs,  4,000.000  people,  and 
Philadelphia  and  suburbs,  embracing  more  than  a  million  more. 
This  focuses  upon  New  Jersey  a  demand  for  food  nearly  as  intense 
as  is  felt  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  affords  an  inducement  to  the 
most  intense  cultivation  of  the  soil.  One  hundred  feet  square  of 
land,  devoted  to  thecultui-e  of  Gen.  Jaqueminot  or  Princess  Alice 
roses,  may  produce  roses  to  the  value  of  $8,000  per  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $32,000  per  acre.  These,  however,  could  only  find  market 
near  a  center  of  population  so  large  as  to  contain  some  pei-sons 
who  would  think  it  not  wasteful  to  expend  $10,000  on  the  flowers 
for  a  single  ball.  Strawberries  also  can  be  produced  in  a  manner 
to  reap  from  a  quarter  acre  of  land  a  larger  return,  and  expend 
upon  it  more  labor  and  capital,  also,  than  would  often  be  ex 
pended  upon  or  gathered  from  a  quarter  section  in  the  Western 
States.  Owing  to  the  intensive  system  of  agriculture  tlms 
practiced,  land  rises  in  fertUity  in  the  States  where  markets  are 
near  and  high,  instead  of  declining  by  exhaustion,  as  it 
usually  does  when  farming  spreads  a  little  labor  over  large 
areas. 

The  States  of  the  fourth  class  include  North  Carolina,  South 
Caroling  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  have  in  all 
108,637,796  acres  of  farm  lands.  The  proportion  engaged  in  agri- 
culture is  77"/io„  percent.,  the  balance  being  chiefly  in  tran- 
sportation, professional  service,  and  trade,  with  very  little  manu- 
factures, mechanics,  banking,  or  commerce. 

The  social  movement  here  is  slow  and  stagnant.  No  large 
cities,  capable  of  diversified  or  intense  demand,  exist.  Indus- 
try, until  twenty  years  ago,  had  been  mostly  carried  on  by  forced 
labor,  instead  of  under  the  inducement,  to  the  workers,  of  either 
wages  or  profits.  Through  aU  these  causes  the  average  value  of 
the  farm  lands  is  only  $5.28  per  acre.  The  low  price  of  farm 
lands  indicates  that  they  are  near  to  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
and,  in  fact,  vast  quantities  of  land  in  these  States  lie  unculti- 
vated, because  they  are  far  away  from  that  demand  which  alone 
could  give  value  to  their  products.  And  except  as  their  products 
have  value,  no  values  can  be  reflected  from  their  products  upon 
their  labor  and  land. 

In  the  second  table  we  see  that  the  product  of  agriculture  per 
man  falls  as  the  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
rises.     This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  Uie  product  falls  as  the 
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demand  falls,  for  one  who  produces  agricultural  products,  can  Jiot 
form  any  part  of  the  demand  for  the  products  he  produces.  An 
extremely  slight  demand  may  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
fine themselves  tO  producing  one  crop,  for  a  crop  which  they  do 
not  produce,  as  the  cotton  phinters  of  the  South  formerly  thought 
it  cheaper  to  buy  the  "  hog  and  hominy  "  on  which  they  fed  their 
shives,  in  Illinois.  But  the  true  market  of  the  farmer  is  not 
reached  except  in  the  manufacturer,  as  the  manufacturer's  chief 
market  is  the  farming  population.  Hence,  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  States  of  the  fourth  class  is  chiefly  from  !,000  to  3,000 
miles  from  the  point  of  production. 

In  the  manufacturing  States,  1,060,000  farm  workers  get  ^84,- 
770,797  per  annum  for  their  products,  while  in  the  agricultural 
States  3,024,866  farm  workers  get  for  their  products  only  $325,- 
099,388.  Comparing  the  States  which  make  up  these  four  classes, 
we  find  the  average  value  of  production  for  each  farmer  and  farm 
laborer  is  $431  for  Pennsylvania,  |501  in  New  Jersey,  $467  in 
Illinois,  $394  in  Ohio,  $376  in  Minnesota,  $199  in  Kentucky,  $180 
in  Virginia,  and  $178  in  Mississippi.  If  returns  upon  capital  in- 
vested were  considered,  as  a  rule,  those  making  the  smallest  re- 
turn to  each  worker  would  be  found  returning  the  largest  per- 
centage on  the  capital  invested.  For  where  population  is  sparse, 
capital  scarce,  and  the  returns  precarious,  there  capital  is  slow  in 
being  "turned  over,"  but  exacts  a  high  rate  of  profit  on  each 
"turn  over,"  or  investment  it  gets,  as  labor  also  exaxsts  ahigli 
wage  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  product.  Hence,  rates  of 
interest  are  high,  the  nominal  rate  of  profit  on  capital  is  high, 
and  wages  are  high  in  the  sparse  districts,  relatively  to  the  value 
of  the  product,  but  as  production  is  slow,  when  these  rat«s  of 
capital,  interest,  and  wages  are  spread  over  a  given  period  of  time, 
instead  of  over  a  given  value  of  product,  they  become  low,  rela- 
tively to  those  prev£uling  in  a  country  of  more  diversified  activi- 
ties, where  capital  can  he  turned  over  oftoner,  where  loans  are 
bett«r  secured  and  more  promptly  paid,  and  where  labor  can  be 
more  continuously  employed,  and  the  value  of  its  product,  per 
year,  is  greater. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  in  the  period  of  depression  in  1879, 
and  the  normal  rates  of  1883,  for  the  groups  of  States  as  hereto- 
fore classified,  not  only  show  the  effect  of  unemployed  labor  in 
reducing  prices,  but  present  fairly  tlie  differences  in  the  sevei-al 
groups,  tlie  distinctively  agricultural  class  showing  the  lowest 
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The  diagram  opposite  exhibits  the  relative  rateiS  of  wages  paid 
for  farm  labor  in  States  having  many  consumers  and  few  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products,  compared  with  rates  of  wages  in  the 
same  capacity  in  States  where  these  conditions  are  reversed.* 

103.  Machinery  in  Farniingr.— Intensive  farming,  as  car- 
ried on  near  great  markets,  tends  toward  small  farms  fenced  into 
small  lots,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  labor  over  small  areas, 
the  use  of  many  fertilizers,  and  the  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  Extensive  farming,  as  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  from 
markets  of  consumption,  tends  toward  the  greater  substitution  of 
miichinery  for  hand  labor,  and  the  cultivation  of  lai^  tracts  of 
land  to  one  crop  and  under  ojie  ownership,  and  of  fewer  croijs 
by  one  farmer.  Finally,  in  Dalcota,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and 
parts  of  California,  this  system  culminates  in  the  great  bonanza 
farms,  where  a  life  more  like  that  of  the  factory,  tlie  mine,  the 
fur-station,  or  the  whale-ship,  supersedes  the  home  life  of  the 
farm.  A  large  force  of  men  are  temporarily  hu«d  during  the 
busy  season,  who,  when  that  is  over,  leave  the  vast  estate  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  resident  keepers  for  the  winter.  Whether  this 
feature  of  the  bonanza  fai-ms  is  permanent  or  temporary  it  may 
yet  be  too  early  to  predict. 

The  chief  method  in  all  extensive  farming  is  to  till  the  largest 
area,  at  the  greatest  saving  of  labor,  for  the  crop  that  will  bear 
greatest  transportation  with  least  deduction  from  its  value.  Tliis 
necessity  has  given  rise  to  the  two  classes  of  machinery  in  which 
the  American  inventors  have  won  special  eminence,  viz.,  means 
of  transportation  and  of  rapid  cultivation. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  machinery  in  agriculture,  has  had 
the  same  economic  effect  in  superseding  hand  labor,  L  it  has 
h^  in  the  factories  of  Europe.  In  the  census  report  of  1860, 
under  the  head  of  agriculture,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  locomotives  on  railways  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  horses,  since  in  taking  possession  of  the 

•  Mr.  Dodge  lias  carried  oat  the  same  com 
turin?  fiounticB  in  each  SUte  with  JIko  lean 
Dodge. 
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larger  routes  of  travel,  on  which  it  superseded  the  horse,  it  greatly 
multiplied  the  number  of  shorter  routes  on  which  horses  are  still 
necessary.  But  Mr.  Moody  is  of  the  opinion  *  that  should  steam 
be  successfully  applied  to  common  roads,  and  streets,  and  general 
farm  work,  it  may  yet  supersede  the  horse  instead  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  him. 

The  flret  patent  issued  in  the  United  States  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  patent  office  was  in  June  1797,  to  Cliarles  Newbold,  of 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  for  a  cast-iron  plow  which  combined  the 
mold-board  share  and  land-side  all  in  one  casting.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centuiy,  however,  the  plow  most  in  use 
was  of  wood,  iron-shod,  large,  ill-shaped  and  cumbersome,  drawn 
by  from  one  to  six  yoke  of  oxen,  requiring  one  and  often  two 
men  at  the  handles,  another  to  ride  on  the  beam  to  keep  it  in  the 
ground,  another  to  keep  it  clear,  and  several  drivers  for  the  oxen, 
often  four  and  six,  but  never  less  than  two,  to  turn  one  acre  a  day.f 
Successive  improvements  in  the  cast-iron  plow  were  made  in  1810 
hy  Josiah  Ducher,  of  New  York,  in  1814  by  Jethro  Wood,  of 
Scipio,  New  York,  and  in  1836  the  implement  was  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  by  Joel  Nourse,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
One  man  with  a  single  horse  will  now  plow  two  and  a  half  acres 
in  light  soils,  and  with  two  horses,  by  means  of  the  sulky  attach- 
ment, will  ride  while  driving,  breaking  two-and-a-half  acres  of 
prairie  per  day.  With  a  gang  plow  one  man  and  two  horses  will 
plow  five  acres  a  day,  a  saving  as  compared  with  our  first  example 
of  ten  men  plowing  one  acre,  amounting  to  forty-nine  men  out 
of  fifty  required  to  do  the  same  work.  One  man,  with  acultivator 
and  a  pair  of  horses,  works  one  acre  of  com  per  hour,  whereas  he 
would  formerly,  with  a  hoe,  work  half  an  acre  in  a  long  and  hard 
day,  thus  saving  the  labor  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  men  form- 
erly required  to  cultivate  com. 

The  first  American  patent  for  harvesting  grain  issued  in  May 
1803,  to  French  aud  Hawkins,  of  New  Jersey,  was  followed  by 
mowers,  cutters  and  threshers  in  endless  number.  In  1838, 
Samuel  Lane,  of  Hallo  well,  Maine,  patented  a  machine  for  cutthig, 
gathering  and  threshing  grain  in  one  operation.  Tlie  Hussey 
Machine,  I  in  1833,  cut  as  fast  as  eight  men  could  bind.  In  1834, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  Virginia,  patented  his  first  reaper  for 
cutting  grain  of  all  kinds.     In  1836,  Moore  &  Haskell  provided 
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one  which  would  cut,  thresh  and  winnow  the  grain  at  once.  In 
1860  one  man  with  font- horseswouldcuttwenty  acresaday.  Now 
machines  are  used  whereby  one  man  and  team,  travelling  three 
miles  per  hour,  will  cut  eighty  acres  in  ten  hours,  or  as  much  as 
could  be  done  by  320  men  with  sickles.  Formerly  threshing  out 
a  few  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  with  a  flail,  would  fill  up  a  farmer's 
leisure  days  throughout  the  winter.  Now  the  sfeam  thresher 
threshes,  winnows  and  sacks  the  grain  as  fast  as  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  can  feed  tlie  machines  and  clear  away  the  straw- 
turning  out  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  a  day.  In  California,  machines 
are  used  which  find  the  gr«n  standing,  and  leave  it  in  sacks,  com- 
bining the  cutting,  threshing  and  winnowing  in  one  operation, 
and  putting  it  in  sacks  in  another.  Formerly  men  took  the 
ripened  ear  of  Indian  corn  from  the  stalk  by  hand  and  husked. 
Now  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses  picks  off  the  ear,  gathering 
all  the  ears  whether  the  stalks  stand  up  or  are  bent  down,  husks 
as  fast  as  eight  men,  leaves  all  the  husks  on  the  stalk,  and  does 
not  pull  up  or  cut  up  or  break  down  the  stalks.  Forty  years  ago, 
by  scraping  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  across  the  end  of  a  shovel,  on 
which  the  worker  was  sitting,  he  would  shell  from  five  to  twenty 
bushels  a  day.  Now  two  men,  with  a  cornsheller,  shell  twenty- 
four  bushels  an  hour,  or  with  the  three  classes  of  hoi-se-power 
shelters,  four  men  will  shell  1,500,  2.000  and  3,000  bushels  per  day 
respectively  ;  one  man  doing  the  work  of  75,  100  or  150  men. 
Formerly  the  farmer  paid  a  toll  of  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  to  get  his 
grain  ground.  Now  the  mills  run  so  automatically,  that  little 
more  than  a  watcher  at  night  with  his  lantern  is  needed,  and 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  hardly  appreciable. 

104.  Effects  ofBeleasiiigLatoorbyMachmcrj-.— Avast 
force  of  persons  are  thus  released  from  the  labor  of  producing 
food,  for  one  is  enabled  to  produce  asmuchas  scores  can  consume. 
Some  persons  see,  in  these  facts,  a  reason  for  alleged  stagnations 
in  industry  and  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.* 
But  before  rushing  passionately  to  such  a  conclusion,  there  should 
be  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  fact  that  formerly  nearly  every 
person's  occupation  had  to  do  almost  directly  with  the  visible 
creation  of  food,  clothing  or  shelter.  Now  vast  numbers  of  indus- 
tries, employing  millions  of  persons  in  all,  are  not  directly,  and 
many  are  not  even  indirectly,  connected  with  either  of  these.  In 
the  United  States  hnlf  a  million  persons  are  creating  transportar 
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tion  by  railway,  an  employment  which  sixty  years  ago  did  not 
exist.  A  vast  number  more  are  creating  intelligence  through 
books  and  newspapers,  a  large  daily  newspaper  involving  each 
day  some  part  of  the  time  of  1,000  persons.  Hardly  did  such  an 
occupation  then  exist.  Others  by  thousands  are  creating  pianos, 
organs  and  other  musical  instruments,  an  occupation  which  did 
not  then  exist.  Others  are  making  works  of  art,  especially  photo- 
graphs, electrotypes,  chromos  and  cartoons— furnishing  people 
with  insurance  against  every  known  calamity,  and  indemnifying 
widows  and  orphans  against  pecuniary  loss  by  the  death  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  dependent.  Others  are  transmitting  intelli- 
gence by  electricity,  tending  power  looms,  constructing  public 
parks,  making  matches.  India-rubber  articles,  guttapercha,  cellu- 
loid, and  a  thousand  things  then  unknown,  from  materials  not 
then  discovered.  Others  are  obtaining  petroleum  and  refining  it, 
or  collecting  and  transmitting  instantaneously  to  "Washington 
the  data  from  which  the  weather  bureau  determines  what  the 
weather  will  be,  forty-eight  hours  ahead,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

With  such  a  vast  and  complicated  army  of  new  employments 
and  with  the  visible  spectacle  before  us  hourly  of  almost  our 
entire  population,  young  and  old,  poor  and  rich,  able  and  infirm, 
working  steadily  all  the  time,  and  at  least  as  industriously  as  be- 
fore these  labor-saving  appliances  were  introduced,  it  would  be  a 
rash  generalization  to  say  that  the  means  of  employment  had  in 
any  degree  lessened.  In  fact  it  accords  far  more  consistently 
with  the  incessant  industry  we  continue  to  see  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  to  revert  to  the  well-known  law,  heretofore 
referred  to,  that  the  satisfaction  of  a  lower  want  only  begets  the 
desire  for  not  merely  one,  but  for  many,  higher  wants.  If  the 
wants  of  mankind  multiply  in  geometrical  ratio,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  satisfied  in  arithmetical  ratio,  if  as  our  wants  are 
met,  our  ambitions  expand,  how  is  it  possible  to  base  a  theorv 
of  the  suspension  of  employment,  for  any  human  being,  on  an 
increase,  however  great,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
satisfaction  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  sewing,  which  ladies  now  put 
upon  their  gowns  and  other  apparel,  has  been  multiplied  in  a 
degree  fully  equal  to  the  increased  economy  with  which  the  same 
amount  of  sewing  can  now  be  done  by  the  machine.  Meanwhile, 
however,  millions  of  persons  have  found  employment  in  the  new 
industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  sewing 
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iiiiicbmes.  So,  relatively  to  the  absence  of  all  means  of  transpoi^ 
tation  formerly  existing,  tlie  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  for 
railways,  of  cars  and  locomotives,  is  anew  industry. 

So  tlie  vast  inci-ease  in  the  quantities  of  paper,  fure,  silks,  plat« 
glass,  watches,  jewelry,  bijouterie,  books,  furniture,  capacious 
residences,  oil  paintings  and  higher  engravings,  standard,  libraries, 
and  the  like,  involve  an  immeasurable  increase  in  the  need  for 
human  labor.  Moreover  they  minister  to  enjoyments  of  a  kind 
to  which  few  could  then  aspire,  but  which  are  now  open  to  the 
millions  without  reserve. 

By  reason  of  the  cheapness,  with  wliich  this  extensive  inti-oduc- 
tion  of  machinery  has  enabled  American  farmers  to  produce  agri- 
cultural products,  the  sophistry  is  fiometimes  indulged  in,  by  poli- 
ticians, that  dear  human  labor  can  underwork  cheap  human 
labor,  American  agricultural  products,  in  the  production  of 
which  dear  human  labor  participates,  do  undersell  European 
agricultural  products,  which  are  almost  wholly  produced  by 
cheap  human  labor,  unaided  by  machinery.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  wheat  is  still  planted 
by  hand-sowing  and  reaped  witJi  a  sickle.  Tliis  competition  is 
not  however  between  dear  and  cheap  human  labor,  but  between 
human  labor  kept  dear  by  the  utilization  of  machinery,  or  per- 
haps between  machinery  itself,  and  cheap  labor. 

105.  Tenant  Farms  and  I-ai^e  Holdings  in  America. 
—The  census  of  1880  showed  that  of  a  total  of  4,008,907  farms  in 
the  United  States,  1,024,701,  or  more  than  one  in  four,  were  ten- 
ant farms.  Estimating  the  number  to  have  increased  with  the 
subsequent  growth  of  population  to  one  and  one-quarter  millions, 
it  far  outnumbers  the  total  number  of  holdings  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  now  amount  to  1,069,837.  From  1870  to  1880 
also  the  number  of  farms  containing  over  500  and  less  than  1,000 
acres  grew  from  15,873  to  75,S72,  and  the  number  containing 
more  than  1,000  acres  rose  from  3,720  to  38,578.  Simultaneously 
with  this  tendency  toward  large  farming,  and  as  a  part  of  it, 
there  has  been  an  application  of  very  lai^  capitals  to  farming, 
not  merely  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  adapted  to 
extensive  tillf^,  but  in  a  general  elevation  of  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  cows  by  the  substitution  of  the  best  English  blooded 
stock  for  the  mongrel  breeds.  The  tendency  during  tliis  decade 
was  to  make  blooded  stocks  very  general,  whereas,  pre-\-iously, 
they  had  been  the  hcbby  of  a  few  only  of  the  more  aristocratic 
farmers,  who  were  looked  upon  as  farming  more  for  taste  and 
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pleasure  than  for  profits.  Farmers  generally  have  awakened  to  a 
keen  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  blooded  stocks  are  by  far  the  more 
profitable,  and  that  large  capitals  can  nowhere  be  used  more 
pi^»fitably  than  in  their  dissemination. 

Mr.  Moody  has  written  a  fervid  and  denunciatory  book  ;  *  re- 
sembling in  its  rhetorical  intemperance  Mr.  George's  attacks 
upon  land  tenupe,+  Mr.  Hudson's  assault  on  railways,t  Mr.  Lock- 
■wood'a  indictment  against  the  office  of  President,]  and  similar 
zealous  productions.  All  these  serve  to  mark  that  crude  state  of 
economic  and  political  incandescence,  in  which  our  intellectual 
fuel  expends  itself  wiOi  more  of  heat  and  smoke  than  of  iUumi- 
natJon.  Mr.  Moody  would  have  us  Ijelieve  that  the  tendency 
towards  large  farms  and  tenant  farming  indicates  a  revival  of 
villeinage,  serfdom,  and  slavery,  a  view  that  is  in  harmony  with 
his  previously  enunciated  doctrines  concerning  the  effect  of  Uie 
factory  system  and  of  machinery.  The  working  of  land,  and  the 
stock  and  capital  necessary  to  run  it,  upon  equal  shares  by  labor 
is,  however,  usually  a  contract  that  is  equitable  to  both  parties. 
Mr.  Moody,  like  many  philanthropic  men  who  treat  economic 
subjects  emotionally,  mistakes  Uie  poverty,  from  which  this  form 
of  contract  is  the  tenant's  best  avenue  of  escape,  for  a  poverty 
which  the  contract  produces  and  perpetuates.§  Permission,  to  a 
man  wholly  without  any  fruits  of  past  labor  in  his  possession,  to 
enter  into  possession  of  all  the  fruits  of  another's  labor,  of  land 
which  he  has  cleared,  fenced,  drained,  ditched,  supplied  with 
orchards,  implements,  seeds,  cattle,  and  herds,  and  by  his  labor 
to  earn  a  title  to  half  the  profits  which  I'esult,  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  cruelty  successfully,  so  long  as  men  retain  the  facul- 
ties essential  to  commonsense.  The  fact,  tliat  in  America  tenants 
pay  half  the  crop  {or  from  one  to  two  thirds),  while  m  England 
rent  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  a  fourth  of  the  crop,  instead  of 
establishing  the  case  of  hardship  against  the  American  tenant 
which  Mr.  Moody  contends,  shows  simply  that  in  countries  of 
large  capitals  the  value  of  capital  declines  relatively  to  that  of 
labor,  and  that  large  landholders,  holding  many  farms  or  estates 
for  rental,  are  imder  the  same  economic  necessity  to  rent  them 


*  "Land  and  Labor,"  by  Wm.  Godwin  Moody. 

t  "  Progress  and  Poverty— Social  Probli;m6— Tne  Lani 
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t  "  Tbe  Rnllwayaaad  the  Republic,"  bj  Jnmes  T.  llu 

II  "  Abolicion  of  the  PreBidcncy,"  by  Henry  C.  Lookivi 
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low,  as  large  money  lenders  are  to  lend  at  a  lower  rate  of  iuterest 
than  small  money  lenders,  as  large  manufacturers  are  to  manu- 
facture at  a  lower  cost,  as  large  carriers,  by  land  or  sea,  are  to 
carry  at  lower  rates  per  ton  per  mile,  ete.  * 

At  tlie  Cass,  Cheney,  and  Alton  farms  near  Fargo  in  Dakota, 
390  men  at  the  highest  in  summer,  and  six  or  eight  in  winter, 
working  with  thirteen  seeders,  thirty  self-buiding  harvesters,  and 
Ave  straw-burning  steam  threshers  for  the  Cass  farm  (6,355  acres), 
and  with  nineteen  seeders,  twenty-six  self-binding  harvesters,  and 
four  straw-burning  steam  threshers  for  the  Cheney  farm  (5,300 
acres),  and  with  the  same  ratio  of  implements  for  the  Alton  farm 
(4, 000  acres),  are  able  to  till,  in  wheat,  10,477  acres,  lying  contigu- 
ously, and  to  produce  tlieref  rom  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  about  sixteen  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  a  return  of  from 
seventy  to  ninety  cents  per  bushel.  The  crop  brings  $161,065.80, 
of  which  four-fifths  are  profit,  It  is  contrary  to  every  sound 
principle  of  political  economy  to  weep,  wail,  or  indulge  in  de- 
nunciatory epithets,  over  the  substitution  of  economies  like  these 
for  the  old  methods  of  piXMiucing  wheat,  which  maintain  its 
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average  cost  at  seventy  cents.  These  farms  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  Dr.  Glenn  of  California,  who  annually  shipped  to 
Live i^ool  wheat  worth  $1,000,000  a  year  in  his  own  ships.  On 
the  Thompson  and  Kendall  farm  (Dakota),  1,600  acres  of  wheat, 
accurately  estimated,  involved  a  cost  for  production  per  acre  of 
$8.69,  and  left  a  profit  (in  a  selling  price  of  seventy  cents  per 
hushel)  of  forty-nine  cents  per  bushel,  or  $7.84  per  acre,  or  |12,- 
544  for  the  1,600  aeres,  producing  only  sixteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  economic  value  of  these  instances  consists  in  the  emphatic 
denial  they  afford  to  any  general  theories  thai  the  raf«  of  profits 
on  all  industries  are  at  any  time  lower  than  in  previous  epochs, 
or  that  they  evince  any  general  and  universal  tendency  to  de- 
cline. All  such  theories  must  be  confined  to  specific  cases  or  to 
single  industries  ;  but  it  must  always  be  implied  that,  at  other 
places,  OP  in  other  industries,  new  wells  of  profit  are  gushing 
forth  at  the  old  rate  of  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  average  inducement  to  the  human  family,  as  a 
whole,  to  move  forward  to  new  fields  of  endeavor  and  of  fortune- 
making,  remains  an  essentially  constant  quantity.  The  Grandin, 
Dalrymple,  and  Glenn  farms  will  n  a  f e  v  years,  have  sunk  to 
seven  per  cent,  profits  per  aiu  m  but  tl  e  same  rate  per  cent, 
will  have  broken  out  afresh  pe  1  aj  s        Borneo  or  in  Tartary, 

Measured  merely  by  ac  -es  tl  e  g  eat  land-holdings  in  the 
United  States  far  exceed  those  n  G  eat  Br  tain,*  and  while  some 
of  our  own  large  holdings  \      li  be  b  oken  up,  yet,  so  long  as  large 


names  <!f  Ouina-t.  Itamea  of  Ovrwrs 

Marquis  of  Aiieebary 55,051    Lord  I  ondesDorough  BS655 

Duke  of  Beaufort 51.085    EsrI  of  LooE^ale  67050 

"       Bedford 87,.Wr    Diikeof  Northttmberlaud  1BH90 

Bar]  of  Brownlow 57,799    Dcke of  Portland  55259 

"     Csrligle 78,540    EarlofPoKn  84O0B 

■'      Cawdor. 51,538    Dokeot  Rutland  7«Ce9 

Duke  of  Cleveland 106,650    Lady  Willoughby  69  912 

KarlofDeiby 56,698    Sir  W  W    Wjnn  91033 

Dnke  of  DeroDBbLre 148,629    Earl  of  iarborongh  55  3T) 

Lord  Leconfield 66,101 

t  Says  Moodj,  "  Land  and  Labor  in  United  htatee  p  88  But  In  the  United 
BtaleB  wobaTflasawniaker,  in  Philadeipbla.  Hith  hie  fonr  million  Bcrea  tno  butch 
ers  In  California  with  their  eight  hundred  thoasand  and  more  acres  a  cuttle  raiser  m 
New  Mexico  with  bia  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thoaeand  ucrca  ;  and  numbere  of  them 
in  Teiaa  vthose  acres  are  counted  by  liundrede  ot  thooaands.  In  the  great  Nortliweat 
the  land-boldinga  for  agricultural  purpoBea— for  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables— by  hun- 
drede.  ninge  to  fifty  thouband  acres  and  upwards,  occupied  by  tenants  or  machinery,  or 
by  botli.    The  whole  country,  from  the  Mtuiaslppi  to  the  PaciHc.  is  dotted— no,  they 
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capitals  can  make  the  large  rates  of  profit  incident  to  ' '  bonanza '' 
farming  which  is  above  pointed  out,  the  tendency  to  large  hold- 
ings will  increase.  The  objection  urged  to  th^e  large  holdings 
is  tliat  they  tend  to  differentiate  society  into  capitalistie  and 
proletariat  grades,  to  "make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer' 
to  create  dominant  or  master  classes  on  the  one  side  aaid  servile, 
landless,  and  dependent  classes  on  the  other.  This  objection  ap- 
phes,  however,  hi  the  same  sense  to  the  advance  from  the  hunter 
life  to  that  of  the  herdsman.  For,  in  hunting,  there  is  no  aristoc- 
racy of  noble  lords,  who  own  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  servile 
slaves  who  carry  them.  But,  the  instant  herding  begins,  there 
are  those  who  own  the  flocks  and  those  who  tend  them.  Still 
herding  is  less  unequalizing  than  tilling  the  soil,  for  with  this 
comes  in  the  wide  distinction  between  those  who  own  the  soil  and 
those  who  do  not.  Most  usually,  in  early  periods,  the  former  own 
the  latter.  Yet  the  inequalities  created  by  agriculture  are  less 
than  those  created  by  trade  and  manufactures — for  now  society 
grades  from  millionaires  to  beggars.  Thus,  with  each  advance 
of  society  in  activity,  there  is  a  continually  increasing  differentia- 
tion in  ranks  and  grades  of  power,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
poor  grow  poorer  at  either  of  these  advances,  for  it  may  happen 
that  this  increasing  inequality  is  only  an  inequality  in  the  degree 
in  which  all  rise,  hut  that  none  actually  descend.  This  depends 
on  whether  the  pauper  and  criminal,  confessedly  the  lowest  ranks 
in  civilized  life,  are  below  or  above  what  they  would  be  in  savage 
life.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  hired  worker  on  a 
bonanza  farm  is  better  off  than  an  independent  farmer  on  a  New 
England  farm,  for  he  may  have  neither  the  training  nor  capacity 
to  be  the  latter.  Men  can  be  used,  on  the  bonanza  farms,  of  a 
trtuning  and  capacity  in  farming  far  inferior  to  those  which  would 
be  essential  in  a  good  Middle  State  farmer.  But  inferior  men 
need  a  race  in  life,  and  an  opportunity  to  live,  as  well  as  superior 
men.  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  class  of  men  who  now 
hire  on  the  bonanza  farms,  would  be  doing  better  if  this  employ- 
ment were  denied  them.  They  are  not  proflt-sliarers,  they  do 
not  bring  their  families— do  not  make  permanent  homes  on  the 
farms,  and  are  less  permanent  than  factory  hands,  as  these  are 
usually  induced  to  stay  if  they  will.    But  tlie  fact  that  they  seek 


ire  not  dots— ie  palched  wUh  these  hug! 
3f  the  larde  here  sliown,  that  ot  the  Ene 
yet  we  ore  only  in  the  third  decade  of  oi 
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this  employment,  at  tlie  wages  offered,  indicates  tliat,  relatively  to 
any  other  field  of  labor  open  to  them,  it  is  the  best.* 

106.  liaise  and  Small  Lund-Holding  in  £i^land.— The 
' '  Democratic  Federation  "  of  Euglaud,  a  leading  socialist  organi- 
zation, says,  in  its  manifesto  ;  "  Thirty  thousand  persons  own 
the  land  of  Great  Britain  against  the  thirty  millions  that  are 
suffered  to  exist  therein."  Like  erroneous  statements  on  this 
point  ai*  frequently  made.  The  census  of  1883  shows  in  England 
958,800  owners  of  land  distributed  as  follows.t  The  landed  aris- 
tocracy, all  told,  number  5,000  owners,  aiid  have  a  i-ent-roU  of 
£30,000,000  annually  out  of  a  total  rent-roll  for  all  the  land 
owners  of  England  of  £99,000,000,  thus  making  the  aristocracy 
the  owners  of  less  than  a  third  of  the  rent-roll  of  England.  Next 
to  the  aristocracy  come  133,800  smaller  rural  proprietoi-s,  made 
up  as  follows,  viz. :  4,800  owners  with  estates  that  average  700 
acres,  then  come  32,000  with  estates  that  average  200  aci-es,  then 
35,000  with  estates  that  average  70  acres,  and  then  72,000  with 
estates  that  average  20  acres.  All  of  these  138,800  rural  proprie- 
tors enjoy  a  rent-roll  amounting  to  £33,000,000,  or  one-tenth  more 
than  that  of  the  aristocracy.  Finally  there  come  the  urban  pro- 
prietoi-s,  owning  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  acre  (four  city  lots)  and 
suburban  proprietors  owning  less  tlian  four  acres,  which  two 
classes  combuied  number  830,000  owners,  and  have  an  aggregate 
rent-roll  of  £36,000,000,  or  one-flfth  more  than  the  aristocracy. 
The  landed  proprietors  are  thus  seen  to  have  two  classes  of  owners 
below  the  aristocracy,  either  of  which,  if  pixiperty  were  repi'C- 
sented  in  the  House  of  Lords  exactly  according  to  its  value,  could 
outvote  that  aristocraoy,  which  is  now  exclusively  represented  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Rather  the  House  of  Lords  consists  of  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  comprising  one-third  of  the  land-ownei's  in  value, 
assuming  to  represent  the  other  two-thirds. 

While  the  total  annual  income  of  all  the  people  of  England  is 
£1,300,000, 000,  the  amount  distributed  in  wt^es  to  the  "  workers  " 
in  the  proper  sense  is,  according  to  Mr.  GiiRn,  £800,000,000.  To 
workers  who  had  less  than  £150  per  year  per  family,  according 
to  Mr.  Giffln,  £620,000,000,  according  to  Prof.  Leoni  Levi  £450,- 


randiD  fann  (Dakota),  besides  board,  the  wages  are,  from  November  l»t  to 
IS  per  month;  From  April  1st  to  April  3()th,  SIS;  rromMajlst  lo  JuljSl^t, 
ignetlst  to  August  15th,  JSpur  day;  from  August  IGth to  September  I5th. 
■;  fromSeptemherieth  toOctober3:et,|18per  montb.  (Moody  on  "Land 
p.  47.) 

t  Mallock,  '■  Property  and  ProgreBs,"  p.  315. 
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000,000,  and  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  socialist,  £300,000,000. 
Taking  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Giffln,  £800,000,000,  as  cor- 
rect, and  we  see  a  division  between  wages-workers  on  the  one 
hand  and  all  other  classes  combined  on  the  other  nearly  equal. 
This  is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  facts  indicated  in  our  cliap- 
ters  on  Profits,  and  on  Capital,  as  to  the  rates  of  division  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States.  It  may  yet  be  found  to 
be  a  general  law  that  labor  and  capital  never  effect  so  even  a 
division  of  their  joint"product,  between  the  owners  of  all  the  capi- 
tal and  the  workers,  or  that  labor  never  works  so  nearly  "  at  the 
halves,"  as  when  the  division  is  wholly  unintentional. 

The  custodyof  the  reproductive  capital  is  so  distributed  that, 
according  to  Mulhall,  3,046,900  families  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  possess  together  property  to  the  value  of  £7,563,000,000; 
but  of  these  332,500  families  own  £5,738,000,000.  Averaging  the 
first  total  over  the  larger  number  and  they  have  £3,700  per 
family.  Averaged  over  the  smaller  number  they  have  £36,000 
per  family.  Meanwhile  there  are  4,629,000  families  which  own 
only  £398,000,000,  or  less  than  £90  per  family.  But  while  the 
average  amount  of  capital  owned  by  a  working  class  family  in 
England  is  only  £86,  the  average  income  of  the  family  is  £100, 
or  about  113  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  the  average  income  of  those 
,who  have  a  thousand  pounds  is  £360,  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  on 
their  total  capital,  and  the  average  income  of  those  who  have 
£86,000  is  £1,500,  or  about  five  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Thus 
the  annual  income  of  the  rich  is  one-seventeenth  of  their  wealth, 
the  income  of  the  middle  class  is  one-quarter,  and  that  of  tiie 
working  poor  is  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of 
what  they  own. 

Mr.  Mallock  *  presents  the  following  curious  fact  :  In  1851  the 
gross  income  of  the  country  was  £630,000,000,  of  which  the  in- 
comes of  the  rich  (those  having  incomes  of  more  than  £150)  were 
£800,000,000.  To-day  the  gross  amount  of  incomes  under  £100  is 
£680,000,000,  whereas  in  1843  they  were  £335,000,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  £385,000,000,  or  of  £185,000,000  more  than  the 
total  income  of  the  richer  classes  in  1843.  In  other  words,  says 
Mallock,  "  the  poorer  classes  to-day,  are  as  a  body,  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  they  would  have  been  in  if  at  the  time  of  the 
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first  exliibition  the  iucome  of  every  rich  man  tlieii  in  the  country 
had  been  made  over  to  them  in  perpetuity." 

These  figures,  of  Mr.  Mallock,  may  grow  partly  out  of  a  more 
perfect  or  different  mode  of  taking  the  census  in  later  than  in 
earlier  years,  or  out  of  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of  currency 
whereby  the  same  values  are  measured  by  lai^r  numbers.  The 
fact  that  the  population  of  England  has  remained  so  nearly  sta- 
tionary, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  efforts  made  by 
its  government,  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  in  some 
cases  its  armies,  to  hold  its  foreign  trade,  the  migration  nearly 
equals  the  difference  between  its  birth  and  death  rate,  does  not 
quit©  bear  out  Mr.  Mallock's  argument*  Still,  as  it  seems  U>  be 
based  on  statistics  honestly  and  intelligently  handled,  the  student 
is  entitled  to  the  result  and  will  make  his  own  allowance  for 
Mr.  Mallock's  supposed  optimism. 

107.  Land  in  Irclaurt.— The  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
Ireland  need  a  more  careful  analysis  than  can  here  be  given,  but 
the  effects  of  that  event  upon  land  tenure  and  cultivation  are  ai>- 
propriate  in  this  chapter.  In  1846  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
over  9,000,000,+  and  in  1883  it  is  slightly  more  than  4,500,000.1  In 
1841  there  were  310,375  cotter  holdings  (tenancies)  of  under  five 
acres ;  in  1861  there  were  88, 083 ;  and  in  1880  there  were  but  64,292. 
Here  were  246,083  small  farms  extinguished  as  homes,  which  must 
have  contained  at  least  one  million,  and  probably  nearer  two  mill- 
ions, of  people,  whose  labor  had,  in  the  main,  reclaimed  them 
from  moor  and  waste.  That  neither  the  tenant  system,  nor  the 
absentee  landlords,  were  the  cauw  of  the  depopulation  of  Ireland 
seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  period  from  1780  to  1810 
Ireland  had  both,  and  yet  grew  in  popuUtion  from  5,000,000  to 
8,000,000.  In  1851,  in  a  return  which  purported  to  distinguish 
"arable"  land  from  "uncultivated,"  there  were  returned  as 
"arable"  14,803,681  acres.  In  1871  and  1881  the  returns  were  as 
follows  : 

187].  1881. 

Under  crops,   including  meadow  and      Acrst.  Acres. 

grass 10,071,285  10,075,424 

Grass  or  pasture 5,621,437  5,195,375 

Bog,  waste  and  water.        .        .        .      4,389,433  4,708,047 


liyan  In  mnelefnth  Century  tor  July,  1 
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The  average  yeai'lv  acreage  under  oats,  between  1851  and  1860, 
had  been  2,074,38l"acres.  In  1881  it  had  fallen  to  1,393,365. 
Wheat  acreage,  in  the  like  period,  fell  from  460.802  acres  to  154,- 
009;  barley  from  231,150  to210,153;  turnips  from  378,483  to 340,- 
097;  potatoes  from  1,039,931  to  854,294.  Cabbage,  alone,  increased 
by  318  acres,  and  flax  by  30,969.  Cattle  increased  from  3,480,633, 
in  1851-60,  to  3,954,479,  an  increase  of  473,856,  Sheep  decreased 
from  3,297,971  to  3,358,533,  a  decrease  of  39,388.  Pigs  fell  off  from 
1,194,303  to  1,088,041,  a  decrease  of  106,363.  Horses  decreased 
from  572,319  to  547,662,  a  decline  of  24,557.  The  value  of  stock, 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  holding  less  than  five  acres,  had,  hi  1841, 
been  £14,771,483  ;  by  1846  it  was  probably  £6,000,000,  and  in  1851 
it  had  fallen  to  £1,008,156.  Between  1871  and  1881,  418,615  acres 
went  hack,  from  pasture  and  tillage  combined,  to  moor  and  waste, 
and  yet  these  wei-e  regarded  as  the  fat  years  of  Irish  husbandry, 
owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Land  Act  of  1871.  Had  the 
census  afforded  cai-eful  returns  of  the  land  remitted  to  bog  and 
waste  in  previous  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  lai^,  and  we  think  it  would  prove  to  be  largest  in 
the  years  when  the  decli  ia  pop  I  f  n  was  lai^est,  viz.,  from 
1846  to  1857.  Thedepopulat  n  fl  1  d  has  not  been  arrested, 
or  even  checked.     And  tl  u        ason  to  believe  that  the 

pressure  upon  the  means  f  bs  ten  d  minishes  as  the  popula- 
tion lessens,  since  the  me  f  t  t  nee  are  all  the  product  of 
land  and  labor  conjointlj  As  th  qu  t  ty  of  labor  declines,  the 
quantity  of  labor  availabl  f  It  t  n  of  the  land  declines,  by 
means  of  wliich  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land,  and  of  consumers, 
also  declines.  The  fertility  of  the  land,  declining  with  the  supply 
of  labor,  poiufa  to  no  relief  from  the  mere  policy  of  depopulation. 
108.  BvolutionofCultivatedPlantsas  Sources  of  Food. 
—A  laj^  part  of  the  increase  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  in 
modem,  as  compared  with  ancient  epochs,  arises  from  the  greater 
number  of  plants  and  animals  made  available  for  human  food, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  habitations,  in  the  later 
periods.  Nor  does  it  yet  appear  that  the  end  of  this  source  of  in- 
creased production  has  been  reached.  China,  Egypt,  and  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  are  known  to 
have  been  the  three  independent  centres  of  cultivation  from 
whence  many,  or  most,  cultivated  plants  and  flowers  have  origi- 
nated.*   Of  those,  the  wonderful  vegetable  resources  of  China 
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remain  almost  unknown  to  us,  though  our  amhiissadrtrs  tliere 
are  served,  with  dinners  in  thirty  courses,  consisting  of  grains  and 
fruits,  many  of  wiiicli  have  never  been  brought  to  our  Western 
world. 

In  China,  3,700  yeara  before  Christ,  the  Emperor  Chen  Ming 
instituted  a  ceremony  at  which,  every  year,  five  species  of  useful 
plants  are  sown — rice,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  and  two  kinds  of 
millet.  In  Egypt,  in  the  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which  dates  fi-om 
1,500  to  4,300  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  figs  are  cut  in  stone. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru  maize,  tobacco,  potato,  and  the  sweet  potato, 
date  back  probably  2,000  yeara.  In  China  the  records,  linown  as 
Pent-aao,  written  in  our  Middle  Ages,  state  that  Chang-Kien, 
during  the  i-eign  of  the  Emperor  Wu-Ti,  in  the  second  century 
befoi*  the  Christian  Era,  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  bringing  with  him  to  China  the  bean,  the 
cucumber,  the  luceni,  the  saffron,  the  sesame,  the  walnut,  the 
pea,  spinach,  water-melon,  and  other  Western  plants  previously 
unknown  to  the  Chinese.  Wheat  precedes  civilization,  or  his- 
tory, from  Japan  to  the  Canary  Islands,  throughout  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  and  is  shown  to  be  older  than  all  existing  laaiguages, 
by  having  a  different  name  in  each  of  the  very  oldest.  The  com- 
mon notion,  however,  that  a  species  of  modern  wheat  called 
mummy  wheat  is  derived  from  seeds  of  wheat  found  in  the  sar- 
cophagi of  the  mummies  is  denied  by  De  Candolle.  Barley  was 
nearly  as  widely  known  as  wheat.  Cotton  originated  in  India, 
though  a  species  is  also  believed  to  have  been  native  in  Mexico. 
It  was  brought  by  Alexander  from  India^  but  its  cultivation  was  so 
neglected  by  the  ancients  as  to  be  again  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Arabs,  and  in  the  tenth  century  it  passed  into  China,  and  its 
extensive  cultivation  in  China  and  India  preceded  its  use  or  cul- 
tivation in  Western  Asia  or  Europe. 

The  peanut  is  believed  to  have  been  native  of  Brazil,  ahd  to 
have  been  carried  thence,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  into  India. 
Neither  the  ancients  nor  the  Crusaders  knew  of  coffee  or  tea, 
though  coffee  was  native  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  from  the  earli- 
est periods,  and  tea  was  abundant  in  China  from  2,700  B.  C.  It 
was  hardly  known  in  Europe  two  centuries  ago.  Its  utility  in 
superseding  wine  and  strong  drinks  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  though  the  vine  and  grains  flourish  in  China,  wines  and 
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liquors  are  almost  unknown  and  unused.  Flax  was  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  and  hence  flax  and  its 
product  (linen)  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testanaent 
and  on  the  monuments.  The  sumac  is  native  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caspian  region,  whence  it  has  been  imported 
into  America.  Indigo  was  native,  probably,  in  India,  but  seems 
to  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  It  dates  back,  in  Egypt, 
only  to  the  Middle  Ag«s,  and  is  believed  not  to  have  been  iden- 
tical witli  the  plant  from  which  the  Mexicans  extracted  their  blue 
dyes.  Throughout  North  America,  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Indians 
smoked  tobacco  in  pipes,  and  in  most  pai-ts  of  South  America 
they  chewed  and  took  snuff  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
made  this  plant  known  to  the  latter.  Hemp,  known  in  China 
and  India  500  years  before  Christ,  was  not  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  or  Hebrews,  and  yet  was  known  to  the  early  Scyth- 
ians, who  brought  it  with  them  from  Asia  and  Russia  about  1,500 
B.  C. ,  and  before  the  Trojan  War.  It  is  wild  in  Siberia,  Southern 
and  Central  Eussia,  and  the  Caucasus.  Sugar  was  unknown  to 
the  Hebrews  of  the  Bible  period,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  a  commercial  product,  though  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia,  and  was  brought  by  the  Arabs 
into  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of  Spain.  The  hop  extends 
from  Germany  to  the  Caspian,  and  Eastern  Siberia,  as  a  wild 
and  native  plant,  but  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage,  and  it  appeared  in  En- 
gland only  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  orange  originated 
in  China  and  Cochin,  with  a  probable  extension  by  seed  into 
India,  but  was  only  brought  into  Europe,  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Citrons,  lemons,  shaddocks,  and  manda- 
rins, have  the  same  origin.  The  vine  grows  wild  in  all  the  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas, 
whence  it  passed  info  China  about  132  B,  C.  Tlie  strawberry  was 
not  known  as  a  cultivated  plant  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyp- 
tians, or  Hebrews,  though  as  a  casual  wild  berry  its  habitat  prob- 
ably covered  most  of  Elurope  and  America.  Cherries  and  plums 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cherry-stones  were  found  in  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Bourget.  Apricots  have  their  home  in  Western 
Asia,  and  China,  where  they  were  known  two  or  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  Era.  The  almond  grows  from  Persia 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  areeks, 
and  Romans,  the  lattei-  caUing  it  the  Greek  nut.  The  peach  was 
cultivated  in  China  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  appeared  in 
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Europe  at  about  the  date  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  pear  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  has  its  habitat  throughout  Europe,  and 
eastwaa-d  to  Persia.  The  lake  dweJlera  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
gathered  wild  apples  abundantly,  and  with  them  some  peai-s.  The 
pre-historic  area  of  the  wild  apple  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
nearly  to  Europe,  and  forests  of  sweet  wild  apples  have  been 
seen  in  the  region  between  Trebizond  and  Ghilan.  It  is  not 
known  in  Siberia.  The  quince  has  the  same  habitat  as  the  apple. 
The  Greeks  regarded  the  quince  as  a  sacred  fruit,  which  would 
preserve  from  evil  spirits,  and  Solon  pi-escribed  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marriage  rite.  The  pora^ranate  has  its  home  in 
Persia,  and  was  familiar  fo  all  tlie  cultured  races.  While  wheat, 
barley,  rice  and  millet  are  very  ancient  grains,  rj-e  and  oats  are 
very  modern,  originating  among  the  Thracians,  Gfermans,  and 
Eussiaus.  Pumpkins  originated  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  South 
America.  Melons  originated  in  Central  Africa,  and  on  the  Nile 
and  Niger  ;  water-melons  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egj'ptiaus. 
They  were  also  independently  cultivated  in  Asia.  Cucumbers 
Lave  been  cultivated  in  India  for  three  thousand  years,  in  China 
from  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  olive  grows  from  the  Punjaub  in  India  to  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  and  was  one  of  tlie  fruits  best  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  has,  however,  no  Sanscrit  name,  and  hence  has 
reached  India  at  a  recent  date  from  Westei^n  Asia.  Peppers,  cap- 
sicum, tomatoes,  and  cactus  are  all  American.  The  fig  is  native 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  from  Syria  to  the  Canaries,  and  was, 
of  course,  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  only  recently  known  in 
Eastern  Asia.  The  date-palm  exists,  from  pre-historic  times, 
from  Senegal  to  the  Indus. 

The  banana  is  native  in  India  and  Southern  Asia,  though  Hum- 
boldt contended  that  it  was  native  also  in  America.  Pliny  men- 
tions it,  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  did  not  know  of 
it.  Certain  varieties  of  peas,  beans,  soy,  lentils,  carrot,  ground- 
nut, or  similar  leguminous  plants,  are  pre-historical  in  the  Medi- 
ffirranean  basin,  where  the  garden  pea  was  cultivated  by  the  lake 
dwellers  of  Switzerland,  while  other  varieties  extend  over  Africa, 
and  still  others  originate  in  China  and  Japan.  The  garden  pea 
was  not,  however,  known  in  ancient  Egypt  or  India,  thougli  the 
chick  pea  was  common  to  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  India. 
Buckwheat  is  native  in  the  Himalayas,  and  came  into  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  through  Tartary  and  Russia,  and  is  first  mentioned  in 
Germany  in  1436.     Chestnuts,  of  the  Italian  varieties,  form  occa- 
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slonal  natural  forests  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Portug-al,  while  the 
American  and  Japanese  varieties  liave  each  its  independent  habi- 
tat. Millet,  rice,  and  sorghum  are  of  Chinese  and  Indian  origin,  and 
■were  not  known  to  the  Hebrews,  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Romans, 
though  millet  reached  the  cave-dwellers  of  Stvitzerland  probahly 
by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  Caspian,  while  rice  became  known  to 
the  Greeks  through  Alexander's  expedition,  and  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt  about  100  B.  C.  Maize,  Indian  com,  though 
called  "  Turkish  wheat"  in  most  of  the  European  langu^es,  is 
purely  American,  as  is  also  the  bird  which  is  graced  with  a 
Turkish  name  throughout  America  and  Europe.  Maize  was  a 
leading  staple  of  native  agriculture,  at  the  period  of  the  discovery, 
from  the  Valley  of  the  La  Plata  to  Canada.  The  poppy  is  native 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  familiar  as  a  medicament  to 
the  early  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  though  the  latter  did  not  culti- 
vate it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Recently  its  cultivation 
has  become  extensive  in  India  and  China.  The  castor-oil  bean  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  was  of  course  known  from  an 
early  period,  and  grows  wild  in  Tropical  Africa.  The  cocoanut- 
palm,  now  extensively  growing  in  Africa,  was  brought  there 
from  Western  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  beet  root  was  used  as  a  vegetable, 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  Caspian,  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era,  hut  Ls  not  mentioned  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  was  of  slight  importance,  until  made  a  means  of  obtaining 
sugar  in  France,  in  1815-35.  Clover,  red,  white,  and  yellow, 
grows  wild  from  Spain  to  the  Caspian,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  hut  was  not  cultivated  until  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Protestants  expelled  from  Spain  carried  it 
into  Germany. 

Out  of  247  species  classified  as  to  their  origin  by  CandoUe,  the 
old  world  has  furnished  199,  America.  45,  and  3  are  still  uncertain. 
The  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  only  originates 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  gourds.  Forty-four  species  only 
are  very  ancient  or  prehistoric,  but  among  these  many,  like  tea, 
reached  Europe  latest.  DeCandolle  says,  "  The  original  distribu- 
tion of  cultivated  species  was  very  unequal.  It  had  no  proportion 
with  the  needs  of  man  or  the  extent  of  territory." 

The  system  of  cultivating  grasses  and  roots,  as  the  food  of  ani- 
mals who  in  turn  become  the  food  of  men,  and  tlie  consequent 
evolution  in  the  quantity  of  flesh  and  muscular  power  obtained 
in  cultivated  animals,  by  means  of  the  increased  supplies  of  food 
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produced  for  them  by  human  labor,  is  another  chief  cause  of  in- 
crease io  the  earth's  capacity  to  maintain  a  dense  ptipulation. 
Our  fat  stock  shows  consist  of  oxen  developed  by  human  labor 
and  art  to  three  or  four  fold  the  size  which  they  attain  in  a  wild 
state,  of  sheep  whose  fleece  has  risen  from  three  pounds  to  an 
average  of  twelve  pounds,  and  occasional  instances  of  thii'ty-flve 
and  even  fifty-three  pounds.  Altliough  the  chief  of  thecultivated 
species  of  plants  and  animals  were  old  at  some  one  locality  in  the 
world  3,000  years  ago,  to  all  other  localities  they  were  new  until 
within  one  or  two  centuries.  Thus  maize,  thesweetpotato,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  bananas,  were  all  old  in  their  several  habitats,  but 
the  world  of  Socrates,  Seneca,  and  Plato  knew  nothing  of  them. 
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109.  Definition  of  Lalior.— No  word  would  seem  to  be 
more  definite  or  easily  defined  than  laboi-,  and  yot  few  so  suc- 
cessfully elude  definition.  If  we  say  it  is  "human  effort  put 
forth  to  obtain  means  of  subsistence,  "  we  are  met  by  the  objec- 
tion that  this  definition  includes  something  more  than  labor,  viz., 
the  exchange,  which  the  laborer,  makes  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  his  labor,  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Most  kinds  of 
labor  are  not  direct  effort  put  forth  to  obtain  means  of  aubsis- 
tenc«,  i.  e.,  the  labor jjerse  withoutexchangedoesnotobtainany 
means  of  subsistence.  One  who  feeds  or  drives  an  engine  for  a 
day  labors  directly  only  to  keep  the  engine  moving  by  means 
of  the  effect  of  the  steam  supplied  by  his  fuel  on  the  piston  rod. 
The  act  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the 
laborer.  On  tlie  other  hand,  two  men  may  be  fishing  side  by 
side.  The  sportsman  m  catching  his  fish  intends  to  have  it 
cooked  for  h  is  own  repast,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  food  are  means 
of  subsistence,  he  is  putting  forth  effort  directly  to  obtain  means 
of  subsistence.  Yet  Uiia  is  not  to  him  labor,  but  strictly  and 
merely  sport  or  play—as  purely  as  if  he  were  playing  chess  or 
base-ball.  By  hia  side,  however,  in  a  fishing  smack,  is  a  man 
who  makes  a  business  of  fishing,  and  who  does  not  intend  tocon- 
sume  the  fish  he  catches,  but  to  sell  them.  To  him  the  same 
process  of  fishing  is  labor.  Therefore,  effort  put  forth  to  obtain 
means  of  subsistence  is  not  always  labor,  and  labor  is  not  always 
effort  put  forth  to  obtain  means  of  subsistence. 

Yet,  to  make  effort  labor,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  worker 
shall  sell  his  services,  or  their  product.  A  farmer  labors  when 
he  toils  to  fence  his  farm,  which  he  expects  never  to  sell.  It 
must  have  the  motive  of  necessity,  and  is  usually  combined  with 
the  idea  of  physical  exertion.  But  a  burglar  who  breaks  info 
one's  house  at  night,  to  cari'y  away  gold  or  plate,  does  not  labor, 
though  he  combines  gi'cat  physical  exertion  with  the  hope  of 
gain ;  for  crime,  however  much  toil  and  gain  it  may  involve,  is 
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not  labor.     But  when  the  burglar  is  sent  to  jii'ison,  thoug^h  he 

works  without  hope  of  gaining  through  his  work,  that  is  laboi-.* 

If  we  say  it  is  effort  put  forth  in  production,  or  in  producing 


•  C.  S.  De<i(u.  "  Gronndivork  ot  EconomitB."  S  53,  says ;  '■  The  term  labor  or 
work  UiAor,  ergasla,  travail,  arbelt)  is  not  eaey  to  ilefiuc.  But  tbis  Is  no  exonaa  for 
those  who  leayeitaltogetberuiideEned,  norfoTMill,  wholeavogitobseiu'e.  lie  eiiye 
(Pol.  Econ.,  Bk.  l.,eh.  i.,  SD  that  it  ia  '  either  boaily  or  mental,  moacnlar  or  uet- 
vona,  and  that  tt  la  neceSBarj  to  iiicinde  In  the  Idea,  not  solely  the  exerOon  itself,  bnt 
all  f  eelingB  of  a  disagreeatile  kind,  all  bodily  InconTetiience,  or  mental  annoyance  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  one'a  thounht  or  moaeles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occu- 
pation,' ThlB  leaves  u8  in  the  dark  as  to  K  hether  that  plowman  labors  n-hosa  plowing 
is  o  pleaaoro  to  him,  and  whether  playing  is  laboring,  not  to  speak  of  this  description 
ot  labor  being  applicabiB  to  the  action  of  IhOBB  who  weep  around  a  tomb,  a  stronger 
use  of  the  term.  Adam  Smith  Is  viyue.  McCulloch  deflnea  labor  '  as  any  sort  of  ac- 
Uon  or  operation,  whelher  performed  by  man,  the  lower  animals,  maebinety,  or  natural 
agents,  that  tends  to  bring  abont  an j  deeirabls  result.'      Eat  this  is  to  distort  ordinary 

poaeof  economics.     To  say  labor.  In  'political  economy,'  Is  only  that  eiertion  that 

families.  To  deflneiltbeeiertiBeof  any  human  faculty  for  a  dellnite  object  (Haarn) 
wonld  turn  all  play  inl»  work.  To  limit  it  to  human  activity  directed  towards  the  acqui- 
sition or  preservation  of  property,  is  nearer  the  mark,  but  loo  narrow  ;  for  all  unpaid 
eiertions,  literary,  artistic,  political,  religious,  would  be  eyidently  eiclnded,  and  too 
obscnre,torBjuage  who  performed  his  oJBce  for  the  sake  ot  hie  pay  would  or  wonld 
not  be  laboring,  according  as  we  understand  the  word  •■  directed"  toapply  to  the  end 
ofttoeoperator  WBt!Operanris)or  to  tlieendof  the  operation  (iJnis op*!ii). 

"  It  is  best.  I  think,  to  look  only  to  the  endot  the  operation,  and  to  define  laboras  hu- 
man action,  of  which  the  proper  end.  or  natural  purpose,  is  some  good  external  to  itself. 
Thne.  whenever  the  ac^on  in  ttaeltgivBBft  reward  lo  the  agent,  it  is  not  labor.  So  none 
of  the  nfltnral  functions  of  the  body,  as  eating  ;  so  no  recreation,  though  it  entail  the 
greatest  eiertfon,  as  hunting  j  or  though  to  the  given  individual  it  may  be  most  un 
pleasant,  as  a  tiresome  banquet.  Conversely,  whenever  the  reward  is  not  in  the  action 
Itself,  this  lalabor,a8  the  tilling  of  land,  whether  by  the  peasant  with  joy,  or  the  hire- 
ling with  sorrow  ;  and  the  action  of  the  night  porter,  though  it  be  mainly  to  ait  motion, 
leas;  and  of  the  boatman,  tbough  the  same  physical  act  of  rowing  when  done  by  the 
holiday  maker  at  hia  side  ia  not  labor  ;  for  the  end  of  rowing,  when  done  by  aholiday 
maker,  ia  difierent  when  done  by  a  hired  boslman.    .    ,    , 

"  Tho  best  sointjon  of  the  problem,  how  to  classify  labor,  aeems  to  me  to  begin  by 
diBcardtng  (he  terms,  productive  and  naprodnotive,  as  misleading  and  uu necessary,  and 
then  not  to  divide  labor  according  to  its  results,  for  these  are  too  vague  and  disputable, 
but,  rather,  accoraing  to  the  proper  object,  purpose,  or  end  ol  the  particular  operation 
{fiais  operis).  According  to  this  principle  of  division,  four  kinds  of  labor  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, industrial,  public,  mlnlElerial,  and  predatory,  bavlng  aa  their  end,  the  flrst. 
producUon  ;  the  second,  some  function  of  government;  the  third,  some  peraonal  aer- 
vice  (miniatratloni ;  the  fourth,  the  unlawful  acquisition  of  others'  property.  Under 
Induatrisl  labor  would  come  that  beatowed  on  agrlcuUure,  maiiufaciurea.  and  com- 
merce ;  under  public  labor,  that  of  tUe  clvU  and  military  aetvice  in  the  widest  aenae, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  under  ministerial  labor,  that  of  the  clergy  and  (eachers, 
of  literary  and  scientlflc  men,  ot  the  legal  and  medical  profession,  of  musicians,  actors, 
and  the  like ;  under  predatory  labor,  tliat  ot  thieves,  smugglers,  pirates,  false  coiuera. 
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commodities,  this  is  no  definition,  unless  we  have  first  defined 
commodities  and  production.  Even  then  it  would  be  incorrect, 
as  labor  may  be  employed  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  produce.  When 
the  Turks  captured  Constantinople,  they  proceeded  to  virtually 
destroy  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  as  a  temple  of  Christian  art, 
adorned  with  statues,  images,  and  paintings,  by  covering  them 
all  with  a  plain  white  wall,  underneath  which,  in  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  they  are  supposed  slill  to  remain.  The  toil  of  those  who 
had  created  these  statues  and  iniag^  would  hardly  be  called  labor 
by  most  x>ersons,  because  it  was  art,  and  it  has  not  been  usual  to 
call  fine  art  labor,  even  where  it  is  constructive  of  commodities  of 
great  value.  But  the  toil  of  those  who  covered  up  these  statues 
was  certmnly  labor,  and  would  have  been  equally  so  if  they  had 
been  employed  to  break  them  up  into  paving-stones.  Its  effect 
was  destructive,  as  to  the  objects  of  art,  though,  in  the  belief  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  constructive  of  a  higher  form  of  temple  for  re- 
ligious worship. 

If  a  man  carries  mortar  from  the  street  to  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing in  a  hod,  that  is  certainly  labor,  if  he  is  free  and  is  working 
for  wages.  If  he  is  a  slave,  being  himself  capital,  it  would  seem 
that  his  work  must  also  be  capital,  since  it  is  only  for  his  work, 
as  the  end,  that  he  is  himself  owned,  as  the  implement.  If  he 
brings  a  horse,  rope  and  pulley,  and  lifts  the  mortar  by  horse 
power,  charing  for  tlie  hire  of  horse,  rope  and  pulley,  sitting 
still  himself,  is  he  now  charing  for  his  own  labor,  or  for  the  use 
of  capital !  But  if  his  capital  can  labor,  dispensing  with  his  own 
work,  will  the  cliarge  he  gets  be  interest  on  capital,  wages  of 
labor,  profits  of  enterprise,  advantage  of  monopoly,  or  premium 
on  idleness  ?  And  if  capital  invested  in  machinery  can  be  said 
to  perform  labor,  as  when  it  grinds  fiour,  or  draws  trains  of  cars, 
why  does  it  not  equally  labor  when  it  takes  other  equally  efficient 
forms,  such  as  sailing  ships,  nets  for  catching  flsh,  implements  of 
all  kinds,  including  money  ?  And  if  implements  labor,  then 
land  itself,  being  the  chief  of  implements,  is  the  chief  of  laborers, 
and  to  speak  of  land  and  labor,  is  to  add  a  part  to  the  whole.  If 
labor  is  capital  when  it  works  from  fear  of  the  lash,  how  is  its 
nature  changed  when  it  works  from  fear  of  starvation  ?  And  if 
working  from  fear  converts  labor  into  capital,  why  is  not  a  man 
who  works,  from  fear  that  he  cannot  pay  a  note,  capital  f 

It  was  not  wholly  from  oversight  that  Adam  Smith  avoided 
economic  definitions.  Exceedingly  comprehensive  terms,  like 
matter,  force,  time,  and  space,  that  can  be  easily  apprehended 
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without  definitions,  become  mysterious  in  proportion  to  their  sim- 
plicity when  we  attempt  to  deflne  them.  Metaphysicians  prove 
tliat  matter  is  only  force,  and  that  force  is  only  matter,  but  when 
no  metaphysician  is  around,  a  child  can  tell  force  from  matter 
unerringly  and  without  difficulty.  Yet  the  word  labor  has  a 
m.eaning,  and  possibly  the  difficulty  of  defining  it  correctly  arises 
from  the  sentiirental  objection  we  have  to  i-ememher  that  labor 
has  sprung  from  slavery,  and  in  trying  to  designate  the  child  we 
have  omitted  the  surname  which  connects  it  with  its  origin, 
which  is  servile.  Labor  is  servile  effort — i,  e.,  effort  that  would 
not  be  put  forth  for  the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  the  effort,  but  solely 
because  such  circumstances  exist,  that  one  man  feels  constrained 
to  serve  another.  This  is  wiiy  the  expenditure  of  effort  in  art, 
science,  sport,  statesmanship,  crime,  enterprise,  eloquence,  or  re- 
ligion, is  not  labor.  But  work  by  the  convict,  or  slave,  though 
performed  without  hope  of  the  reward,  through  mere  constraint, 
is  labor.  We  are  not  fashioning  these  instances  to  fit  an  eco- 
nomic purpose,  but  are  simply  evolving  tiie  true  meaning  of  the 
word  labor  from  its  environment,  since  it  may  contain  an  im- 
portant economic  result. 

no.  Work  Differs  from  Labor. — Wben  effort  is  divested 
of  the  servile,  constrained,  or  necessitous  idea,  and  is  performed 
to  satisfy  an  innate  i»assion,  the  term  used,  both  in  common 
speech  and  throughout  literature,  changes  from  "labor"  to 
"  work."  *  Men  say  of  such  an  one,  "  he  works  for  the  love  of 
it,"  but  it  becomes  awkward  to  say  he  "  labors  from  the  desire  to 
labor."  The  terms,  "love's  labor  lost,"  and  "labor  of  love,"  are 
now  used  to  express  something  done  under  the  compulsion  of  a 
moral  or  passional  coercion,  which  would  otherwise  be  undone. 
An  author's  writings  are  his  "works,"  so  far  as  they  are  written 
from  artistic  motives  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  an  author  is  involved  in  bankruptcy  to  a  large  aniount, 
and  sits  down  deliberately  to  write  a  ''  Life  of  Napoleon,"  to  pay 


■  Cyras  Elder,  in  "  Man  and  Labor,"  p.  28,  says :  "  Man.  like  other  animala,  and  in  n 
higher  degree  Uisu  the  other  animaie,  beCBiiee  more  richly  endowed  with  innale  im- 
pnteee  tovaiioQS  labors  tlianall  of  them,  ia  nutarully  a  -worker;  he  is  not;  natncally  a 

Ur.  Elder  heroBhifta  the  term  from  labor  to  work,  ae he  waaobiiged  tadobyasensa 

should  be  said  to  labor.  Evenan  engine  works  wiiea  It  rnne  emaothly.  Itlebore  ntien 
it  ie  obetmcted,  or  Is  uneqsBl  to  the  task.  A  ship  in  a  heavy  sea  labors.  The  lightest 
adaptation  of  means  toends.  even  apolitical  plan,  "works  like  a  charm,"  I'hinkof 
one  who  sbonld  say  of  Vae  Uamestead  Act,  "  It  labors  like  a  charm." 
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off  lus  creditors,  he  is  said,  also,  to  "labor"  on  this  portion  of 
Ills  Works. 

The  economic  reason  why  labor  shall  not,  and  can  not  in  most 
cases,  consist  of  services  which  it  is  apleasuretoperform,  is,  first, 
that  many  of  the  tasks  required  to  be  performed  for  the  support 
of  man  are  not  of  a  kind  intrinsically  pleasurable  to  any  body; 
secondly,  those  who  perform  the  laixir  can  not  by  any  possibility 
get  the  pleasure  which  their  labor  is  designed  to  subserve  (the 
miner  of  coal,  for  instance,  can  not  make  digging  coal  under 
ground  delightful,  because  somewhere  else  a  cheerful  parlor  will 
be  warmed  and  lighted  by  the  coal) ;  and,  thirdly,  if  all  labor  were 
pleasureable  in  itself, labor-capacity  would  expendifself  wastefully 
upon  the  Brst  labor  that  offers,  whereas  labor  power  needs  to  be 
carefully  economised  and  saved,  for  those  forms  of  labor  only  for 
which  there  is  a  social  demand  or  need,  and  this  social  need  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  willingness  of  those  who  are  in  need 
to  make  a  return  effort,  or  to  pay  for  the  effort  expended.  Hence 
the  economic  use  of  labor-force  requires  that  no  labor  shall  be  per- 
formed except  as  it  is  paid  for,  since  it  is  the  fact  that  pay  can  be 
got  for  it  that  is  the  index  that  points  out  the  ulterior  fact  that  it 
is  needed.  In  this  way,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  chapter  on  "Value," 
demand  steers  labor,  and  inertia,  or  the  indisposition  to  labor, 
except  as  we  are  paid  for  it,  economises  labor-force,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  expenditure  of  it  where  needed,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  a 
delight  to  Gladstone  to  chop  down  trees,  but  if  it  were  a  delight 
to  all  men  to  do  so  there  would  be  no  trees  left.  Chopping  down 
trees  must  be  made  irksome  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
limit  the  expenditure  of  human  force  in  this  way  to  cases  wherein 
a  tree  needs  to  be  chopped  down,  and  to  ensure,  then,  an  adequate 
reward  in  wages  to  those  who  perform  the  task.  The  ultimate 
economic  necessity  that  tabor  should  be  irksome  consists  in  the 
necessity  of  economizing  human  effort.  For  we  all  see  that  with 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  working  actively  during 
all  their  waking  hours,  and  with  all  enjoyable  commodities  tend- 
ing irresistibly  toward  their  proper  consumers,  and  all  ultimately 
consumed,  and  the  consumption  of  each  limited  by  nature  so  that 
he  can  not  if  he  would  consume  more  than  his  share,  and  with 
the  like  economic  necessity  that  all  the  surplus  of  enjoyable 
wealth  that  any  one  man  gets,  over  what  he  can  consume,  shall 
be  invested  in  some  form  of  reproductive  wealth,  and  that  thesole 
function  of  this  reproductive  wealth  shall  always  be  to  promote 
the  production  of  consumable  wealth,  and  to  forward  it  to  its 
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consumers,  i.  e,,  with  every  economic  law  working  toward 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  consumable  commodities,  and  with 
all  these  consumed,  and  with  all  human  effort  economized  by  be- 
ing expended  only  where  it  is  paid  for,  there  is  still  none  too  large 
a  supply  of  commodities  and  services  for  the  world.  Obviously, 
therefore,  if  there  were  less  economy  of  effort,  as  there  certainly 
would  he  if  all  effort  was  pleasurable,  there  would  be  a  less 
aggregate  of  comfort. 

In  the  psychological  nature  of  man,  it  is  further  necessary  that 
economic  effort  or  labor  shall  be  painful  in  order  that  the  alter- 
native to  those  efforts  which  result  iu  dispersing  and  expenditure 
sliali  be  pleasurable,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  dispersion  of 
wealth  shall  be  rewarded  by  pleasures  which  do  not  attend  its 
accumulation,  or  mankind  would  not,  after  toiling  to  accumulate, 
also  toil  to  disperse  it,  as  we  constantly  see  them  doing  in  enlarge 
ing  their  scale  of  expenditure,  multiplying'  their  wants  with  every 
addition  to  their  income,  buying  parks,  country  seats,  yachts, 
pictures,  traveling  in  foreign  lands,  sojourning  at  watering 
places,  etc.  Those,  therefore,  are  in  error  who  assume  that  all 
labor  should  be  pleasurable  and  passionate,  as  Plato,  Fourier, 
and  the  socialists  generally  have  done,  and  as  some  who  repudiate 
socialism  as  a  creed  still  fall  into  from  what  tbey  deem  to  be 
proper  moral  sentiment.*  Only  that  form  of  effort  to  which  man 
has  some  aversion  is  labor,  and  only  his  aversion  to  it  causes  him 
foeconomisehiseffortbyconflning  it  to  remunerative  effort,  and 
only  by  confining  it  to  remunerative  effort  can  he  be  sure  that  he 
is  working  in  a  line  for  which  there  is  social  demand,  and  only 
by  working  in  the  line  of  social  demaud  can  he  be  really  usefuL 
Hence  aversion  to  labor  has  both  a  basis  in  human  nature,  and 
an  outcome  of  social  utility, 

111.  All  Labor  can  Not  be  Agreeable.— Having  defined 
labor  as  servile,  constrained,  or  necessitous  effort,  it  next  becomes 
y  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  necessity  docs  not  proceed 
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from  the  mere  coercion  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but  from  the 
inherent  economy  of  nature  which  intends,  and  plans,  that  ihan- 
kind  shall  live  only  by  rendering  mutual  services  to  each  other, 
including  many  of  the  moat  painful,  disgusting,  unhealthy, 
shocking,  and  disagreeable  kind.  In  compact  city  life,  dead  olFal 
and  excrement  must  be  removed,  and  the  more  putrid,  offensive, 
and  even  unhealthy  it  is,  the  greater  the  social  necessity  of 
removing  it.  Loathsome,  contagious,  and  malignant  diseases 
such  as  yellow  fever  must  be  treated  at  the  risk  of  one's  life,  and, 
the  more  fatal  or  loathsome  they  are,  the  greater  the  social  neces- 
sity for  their  treatment.  The  dead  must  be  buried,  the  sick, 
insane,  and  paupers  must  be  cared  for,  criminals  must  be  arrested 
and  punished,  even  if  need  be  to  the  death  penalty,  bad  passions 
and  base  propensities  must  be  met  and  reformed,  or  restrained  by 
the  coercive  force  of  law.  The  differences  that  arise  in  society 
from  conflicts  of  interest  must  be  adjusted  in  tlie  courts,  and  occa- 
sionally wars  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
questions  between  great  masses  of  people  or  different  races. 

To  perform  all  these  functions  well,  there  must  bean  organiza- 
tion of  industry,  a  differentiation  of  function,  and  a  subdivision 
of  labor  whereby  each  individual  shall  become  the  atom  or  mole- 
cule, the  grain  of  flbrine  or  the  particle  of  gluten,  as  it  were,  in  the 
more  comprehensive  individual,  called  society.  Division  of  labor 
implies  the  continuing,  by  each  individual,  in  one  mode  of  action, 
untQ  the  purpose  of  society  is  accomplished.  The  same  atom  of 
iron  can  not  be,  at  once,  a  cog  in  the  driving-wheel  and  a  rivet  in 
the  boiler.  If  transferred  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other, 
the  wheel  breaks  or  the  boiler  bursts.  So  in  the  organization  of 
man  in  industry,  the  same  person  can  not,  at  the  same  time,  act  as 
shoe-maker,  school-teacher,  farmer,  and  lawyer.  To  the  extent 
that  he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  disorganizes  themachine,  and  indus- 
try refuses  to  make  use  of  him.  But  while  the  organization  of 
industry  requires  him  to  do  one  thing,  or  class  of  things  only,  in 
order  to  be  productive  to  society,  the  psychological  constitution 
of  ills  mind  requires  that  he  shall  find  much  of  his  pleasure  in  tran- 
sition from  one  thing  to  another.  These  two  demands  can  not 
often  he  met  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  arises  a  division  of  most 
men's  time  into  business  hours  and  hours  of  leisure,  or  working 
hours  and  hours  of  rest,  or,  economically,  tlie  time  we  sell  to 
others  for  pay,  and  the  time  we  reserve  to  ourselves  for  pleasure. 

The  sale  of  our  time  to  others,  whereby  they  become  entitled 
to  claim  or  compel  from  us  the  performance  of  acta  which  would 
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be  intrinsically  unwelcome  and  disagreeable,  if  we  were  not  paid 
to  perform  them,  is  what  is  generally  understood  by  labor.  The 
payment  for  labor-time  generally,  is  usually  called  wages;  *  the 


•  Adimt  SnAUt,  ("  Wsalth  of  Nations,"  Book  i,  ch.  viii,  p.  S9)  BSSQiaea  an  "  originnl 
Btateof  things"  to  have  eubsisted  when  the  laborer  got  tlic  wboLe  produce  o[  hlsJnbur, 
a  alate  of  things  which  hlstoricullj  never  existed.  He  Bays :  "  Tlie  produce  of  labor 
conetilntes  the  nalutal  recompense  or  wages  of  labor.  In  that  original  slato  of  things, 
which  precedes  both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accnmulatlon  of  sloek,  ilicnhole 
produce  of  labor  beloUKS  to  the  laborer.  He  has  neitber  landlord  nor  uiustf  r  to  sUate 
with  him." 

So  far  is  this  from  beint;  trDe,the  history  of  labor  opens  either  with  tribal  commnnism 
in  which  tlie  produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  tribe,  or  with  elayery,  in  wiiich  the  laborer 

his  own  liibor,  conlQ  not  last  beyonQ  the  flrst  introdncUon  of  the  appropriation  of  land 
and  the  accumnlBtion  of  stoc^. 

"As  soon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the  landlord  demands  a  share  of  almost 
all  the  produce  which  the  laborer  can  either  ri^se  or  collect  (rom  it."  The  fact  is  ilitttuo 
labor  that  isapproprlative,  as  hunting  and  fishing.  Is  done  npon  land  untJl  the  land  itself 
baa  firet  been  appropriated.  Thenthelandlord  works  his  land  with  such  help  as  he 
needs,  at  firet  owning  his  workere,  until  ownership  is  gradually  softened  into  wages. 

Smith  flaemoes  that  the  farmer-s  profit  then  comes  in  as  a  second  deduction  from  the 
produce  of  labor,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  what  iB  left  of  the  produce  of  labor  after 
paying  the  landlord's  rent  and  the  farmer's  profit.    In  fact,  howuver,  the  hired  labor  of 

posed  by  Smith.  It  is  the  man  whohassomething,  iiotthe  man  who  is  destitute,  tliat 
marks  out  work  to  be  done,  furniahes  implementii,  and  sets  the  idle  man  at  work. 

Roioher  |"Pol.  Econ."  bj  Lawler.Vol.  i,  p,  137|  does  not  define  labor,  but  in  divldingit 
trsala  it  as  synonymous  with  industry,  lie  says;  "The  best  division  of  economic 
labor  is  the  following: 

"(a>    Discoveries  and  inventions. 

"m  Occupation  of  the  sponlaneons  gifts  of  nature,  as,  for  Instance,  of  wild  plants, 
wild  animals,  and  of  minerals  (appropriation).  Where  this  le  the  only  kind  of  economic 
iaher.  man  is  necessarily  dependent  on  nature  in  a  high  degree. 

"(c)  The  prodnctlOD  of  raw  materials;  that  is,  a  direction  given  to  nature  Inorderto 
the  prodnction  of  raw  materials  by  stock.ralsing,  agriculture,  forest  colture,  etc.,  but 
not  by  mining. 

"((f)  The  transformation  (tiemrM^ng)  of  raw  material  by  means  of  maDUfactories, 
f  actorieB.  the  trades,  etc. 

"(«)  The  distribution  of  shares  of  goods  among  those  who  are  to  use  them  directly, 
whether  from  people  to  people,  or  from  place  to  place  (wholesale),  or  among  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  place  (retail).     To  ililH  class  also  belong  leasing,  renting,  loan- 

BS  incorporeal  goods.  As  for  instance  the  labors  of  the  doctor,  teacher,  virtuoso,  of 
the  statesman,  judge,  and  of  preachers,  whose  ofllce  it  is  by  way  of  eminence  to  pro- 
duce and  preserve  the  immaterial  wealth  known  as  the  stale  and  the  church."  Ruscher, 
however,  is  greatly  in  error  in  saying;  "  The  order  followed  in  the  above  classification 
is  that  in  which  the  ditferent  classes  of  labor  are  wont  to  l>e  historically  developed ."  Be 
wholly  omila  the  industry  in  which  all  otlicr  industries  begin,  viz..  fighting,  and  subdu- 
ing. The  soldier,  medicine-man  or  confnror.  and  prieat,  are  the  flrst  organizers  'f 
Industry.    The  first  product  sought  is  security  from  the  enemy.     The  first  source  o( 
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wage  paid  for  a  specific  act  is  sometimes  called  a  fee.  If 
the  time  and  service  paid  for  is  associated  with  official  rank,  higli 
social  service,  skill,  respoaaibility,  and  dignity,  the  wage  is  called 

away  evil  spirits.    But  lie  is  right  in  placing  appropriation  before  ptodnction. 

takins  what  be  can lajliSe  hands  on,  flimply  declares  his  preference  tor  eav^eiifeover 

J.  S.  McCuOoch,  in  hU  notes  to  Adam  Smitb,  p.  435,  defines  labor  as  "  anj  sort  of 
action  or  operation,  whether  pertormcd  bj  man,  the  lower  animals,  machinery,  or 
natural  agenta,  that  tends  to  bring  about  aoy  deeirablo  resuit.  In  bo  far,  however,  ae 
It  le  done  by  natural  agents  It  has  no  value."  The  last  siatement  is  not  altogether  tme. 
The  flrst  man  lo  invent  a  wind-mill  got,  ae  profits,  the  whole  difference  between  the  cost 
of  grlodin?  tba  corn  by  the  power  previously  in  nse,  and  the  cost  ot  grinding  it  by  whid 
power.  It  was  only  aa  wind-mllle  were  multiplied  Ihat  his  profits  were  redneed  to  the 
ordinary  ralee  of  Interest  on  the  capital  Invested  in  the  mill.  The  gratuitousness  of 
new  nalutal  agents  is  a  gratuitous  fallacy.  Tbs  flrst  rules  of  transportation  by  steam 
were  graduated  on  those  by  sail.  So  far  as  stiam  was  cheaper  the  engine  owner  made 
a  profit.  The  flrst  rates  of  tiaQSmission  by  t«l«graph  wi^re  graduated  accordinfi  to  wbat 
the  companies  thought  the  public  wonld  pay  rather  than  send  by  mall.  Capital  em- 
ployed in  using  natural  agents  (or  the  flrst  time,  does  not  at  once,  and  while  it  has  a 
monopoly,  come  down  for  Its  proflie  to  current  rat*a  of  interest  on  capilal. 


H.  D.  MacLeod  ("  Prlndplesot  Econ,  Phil.,"  Vol.  i,  p 

.273)  says:    "ntbemoneybe 

paid  for  personal  services,  it  is  called  wages,  or  salary,  oi 

■pay,  or  fees, accot ding  lotlie 

different  species  of  service," 

MUi  (Book  i,  Ch.  i,  S  a)  says :     '■  Labor  is, always  and  i 

aolely  employed  in  pntting  ob- 

)stances,  and  it  is  productive 

and  unproductive  when  it  only 

gives  nee  to  an  emotion  ot  pleasure." 

JiTionf  ("  Theory  of  Pol.  Bcon.."  p.  183)  says:    "  Laboi 

■  is  any  painful  esertion  under- 

gone  partly  or  wholly  with  a  view  to  future  Eood.    The 

amouutodaborisa  quantity 

:ing  Adorn  Smith's  definition.  Adam  8c 
lid:  "The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every  thing  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants 

lacqnite  it.  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it Labor  was  the  first  price, 

le  original  purchase  money,  that  was  paid  for  alltbings."  Mr.  Jevons  eaye;  "This 
slebratcd  passage  might  not  prove  to  bo  so  entirely  true  as  it  wonld  at  first  sight  seem 
}  most  readers  to  be." 

Mr.  Cany  ("Social  Science  Condensed."  by  McKesn,  p.  BO)  points  out  Ihat  both 
mith  and  McCullooh  begin  by  asserting  that  labor  is  the  sole  source  of  all  value,  and 
tien  proceed  to  say  thai  man  can  fence  in  a  waterfall  and  by  bis  monopoly  get  pay 

Sicardo  (Works  by  McCiillocb.  p.  50)  says;  "  Labor,  like  all  other  things  which  are 
lurchasedandsold,  and  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity,  has  Its 
atural  and  its  market  price.    The  natural  price  of  labor  Is  that  price  which  is  neccs- 
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salary.  If  thewage  for  service  rendered  is  blended  witli  a  profit, 
and  is  made  contingent  upon  arisk,  it  isa  commission.  If  tlielab()r 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  an  article  like  a  patent,  book,  or 
copyright,  of  which  capital  and  enterprise  incur  the  risks  and 
take  the  profits,  subject  to  compensation  to  the  author  or  inventor 
for  his  labor  by  a  percentage  on  the  sales,  its  pay  is  called  a  royalty. 
If  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  means  of  capital  of  others  loaned 
to  it  for  the  purpose,  and  is  paid  for  by  an  equal  share  in  the 
profits,  it  is  called  profit-sharing  or  working  on  shares. 

112.  Labor  Less  Broad  than  Production Labor  must 

not  be  confounded  witli  production  nor  with  industry.  Produc- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  employer  of  labor,  since  it  is  his  act  of 
employment  that  produces  the  labor.  What  the  laborer  produces 
is  a  diversion  of  a  certain  quantum  of  wages  to  himself  in  return 
for  a  certain  quantum  of  services  to  his  employer.  The  contract 
assumes  that  the  employer  is  engaged  in  producing  a  commodity 
or  a  result,  he  it  a  railroad  or  a  pin,  and  that  in  the  course  of  that 
work  of  production  he  pays  a  deflnit*  sum  for  the  service,  L  e., 
the  obedient  physical  and  mental  action  of  the  laborer,  the  em- 
ployer usually  furnishing  subsistence,  implements,  working  space, 
raw  materials,  job,  associates  essential  to  the  division  of  labor] 
machinery,  and  marketing  the  product  at  his  own  risk  as  to 
whether  the  commodity  is  in  demand  or  will  pay  any  return 
■whatever. 

Industry  comprehends  the  grand  total  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, space,  capital,  contract,  machinery,  competing  supply, 
demand,  wages,  and  every  other  element  bearing  on  the  two 
parties,  employer  and  employee. 

113.  The  Wage  FundDoctrioe.— Itishardtobesure  what 
certain  economic  writers  have  meant  by  what  they  call  the  wages 
fund.*  A  usual  mode  of  stating  it  is  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages 
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is  the  quotient  an-ived  at  by  dividing  the  whole  sum  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  labor  among  the  whole  number  who  find  em- 
ployment. Of  course  it  is.  But  so  is  the  pric«  of  wheat  per  bushel 
the  quotient  anived  at  by  dipidmg  the  whole  number  of  dollars, 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  wheat,  among  the  whole  number  of 
bushels  actually  sold.  Yet  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  truism 
in  arithmetic  is  a  proposition  of  any  kind  in  economics,  or  that  it 
gives  rise  to  a  wheat  fund. 

The  price  of  any  quality  of  dry  goods,  per  yard,  is  the  quotient 
which  would  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  whole  sum  of  money 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  that  quality  of  dry  goods,  among 
the  whole  number  of  yards  purchased.  Does  this  give  rise  to  a 
dry  goods  fund  3  And  so  of  rent,  railway  freights,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  pi-ices. 

If  a  hoy  were  asked  the  distance  from  where  he  was  standing 
to  the  next  town,  and  should  answer,  "That,  sir,  is  the  quotient 
which  may  be  arrived  at  by  aggregating  all  the  mstances  of  like 
distance,  which  exist  in  the  world,  and  then  dividing  it  by  the 
total  number  of  distance  so  aggregated,"  it  would  requu*  a  per- 
son extremely  deficient  in  humor  to  fail  to  see  that  he  was  joking. 
And  yet  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  be  not  in  the  least  conscious  that  lie  is 
joking,  when  he  says  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  arrived  at,  by 
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aimea  eays;  "As  I  nndcrstimd  this  paeiago,  It  embraces  th 

moretamiliM,  to  espreaa the  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  any  &ven  time  m  pOBSf 
thelsborinepopiilaltoii;  eecoiid,  on  theproporUonot  tliie  fund  to  tbe  nurobe 
luborinKPopnlatLondependaat  any  ^vert  time  lie  average  rale  of  wBKes;  t 
amonntof  the  fmid  ladeiermined  by  Uie  amourt  of  the  general  wealtb whmb  1 
tothedireclpurohaseotlabor.wbelbfrwllbayiBw  10 productive  or  to  unpi 

*^iiTyet  sit.  Caimes,  on  p.  161.  defines  the  wagea-fand  In  a  vety  different  « 

k^o^'w  mlalton"^lt  n^ds  no  prooE  IZ^y  to  B^'tbal  it  £40,000,000  be  add 
eiistlng  capital  ot  acountrj,  and  the  greater  portion  applied  to  the  direct  pui 
labor,  IhB  Biipply  ot  labor  anfl  oihet  things  continuing  the  same,  wages  rona_  __. 
that  the  wlthdrawai  of  a  great  sum  from  the  payment  nt  wagee.  as  on  tlie  oecaaion  of  a 
commercial  collapse  mnet  on  the  otlier  hand,  cetoi*  poniM.  involve  a  fall  ol  wages 
To  us  this  is  not  to  aolve  the  question,  hnt  to  state  it  What  we  want  to  know  ts  what 
determines  the  relation  of  aupply  and  demand— of  the  wages-f  and  to  the  laboring  popu 
lation.  Why  is  that  relatlonsnchasto  yield  oneraie  of  wages  in the^TJni^ted  States, 
another  rale  in  Gr.at  Britain,  and  a  ""^J.'^"  °^j^  J_  1  U^U^lie  "woohlXd  that  thE 
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dividing  the  total  sum  expended  on  labor,  among  tlie  tatal  numlier 
of  laborers. 

Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Thornton  on  the  ground 
that  the  alleged  wagef  und,  tobe  of  any  value  in  economics,  must  be 
a  determinate  sum,  i.  e.,  we  must  be  able  to  know  first  in  the  case  of 
individual  employer,  and  then  in  the  aggregate  cases  of  all 
I,  how  much  money,  if  any,  had  been  set  apart  in 
advance  for  the  payment  of  wages,  for  if  it  was  a  wholly  indeter- 
minable abstraction  it  was  of  no  use.  Mr,  Mill  gravely  yielded 
to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Thornton's  objection.  But  neither  gentle- 
man seemed  to  see  the  broad  humor  which  renders  the  whole 
proposition  on  an  exact  level  with  the  schoolboy's  plan  for  find- 
ing the  distance  between  two  points,  viz. :  guess  how  much  four 
times  the  distance  would  be,  and  then  quarter  it. 

Political  economy  can  never  make  rapid  progress  in  England, 
until  missionaries  of  humor  are  sent  into  that  country,  to  incul- 
cate, or  in  some  way  develop  there,  the  faculty  of  apprehending 
the  distinction  between  stupidity  and  profundity.  Malthus'  law 
of  population,  as  stated  both  by  himself  and  Bicardo,  illustrates 
the  same  point.  The  law  is,  that  as  the  laborer's  income  expands, 
his  power  and  tendency  fo  procreate  expands  at  the  same  rate,  so 
as  to  hold  the  laborer,  ordinarily  and  naturally,  down  to  the  same 
standard  as  if  his  wages  had  not  beon  raised.  Now,  if  an  English- 
man had  any  sense  of  humor,  he  would  see  that  there  is  no 
physiological  distinction  between  the  elEect  of  an  increase  of 
income  on  a  laborer,  a  proflt-niakor,  and  a  landlord,  as  to 
his  tendencies  to  procreate  his  species,  as  they  are  all  laborers  of 
some  sort.  Hence,  if  A.  T.  Stewart  married  on  an  income  of  say 
$1,000  a  year,  or  say  $500  each  for  himself  and  wife,  the  so-called 
law  of  Malthus  would  have  required  when  his  income  reached 
$6,000,000  a  year  that  Mrs.  Stewart  should  have  borne  him  13,000 
children.  In  fact  she  did  not  bear  him  one.  Yet  Englishmen 
like  Bonamy  Price  keep  on  declaring  that  the  Malthus  Law  has 
to  do  with  Political  Economy,  when  it  is  only  a  form  of  uncon- 
sciouB  numor,  designed  to  enable  persons  to  be  most  amusing 
when  they  imagine  they  are  most  authoritative. 

When  Mr.  Cainies,  however,  says  that  the  object,  of  a  wages 
fund  doctrine  is  to  explain  why  wages  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  higher  in  Great  Britain  tlianon 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  it  immediately  becomes  evident  that 
the  word  "  fund  "  has  no  business  in  the  title,  and  that  what  we 
are  searching  for  is  the  cause  of  the  rate  of  wages. 
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114.  The  Bate  of  Wages  and  Mai^iii  of  Profits.— Tlie 

natural  price  of  labor,  and  the  actual  rate  of  wages,  is  that  price 
at  which  the  employer,  if  he  is  a  proHt-maber  {entreprmeur) 
believes  he  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  pay  the  wage,  than  to 
lose  the  chance  of  profit  by  dispensing  with  the  service.  The 
motive,  which  determines  the  employment,  is  the  same  as  deter- 
mines the  price  in  buying  land  or  goods.  If  it  be  said  that  this 
definition  runs  in  a  circle,  and  that  what  it  needs  to  set  forth  is 
the  cause  why  the  profit-maker  pays  more  in  America  than  in 
England,  the  i-eady  and  true  answer  is  that  the  difference  between 
cost  of  production  and  price  of  commodities  is  greater,  and, 
"  profits  being  the  mother  of  wages,"  the  larger  the  mother  the 
larger  the  offspring.  And  if  it  be  said  that  we  are  still  defining 
in  a  circle,  and  that  what  is  needed  to  be  known  is  why  the  profits 
are  lai^r,  we  answer  because  all  profits  grow  out  of  an  economy 
of  human  effort  in  effecting  the  maximum  of  consumable  wealth 
at  the  minimum  of  human  exliaustion,  and  that  this  economy  is 
so  facilitated  iu  the  United  States  by  the  union  of  the  highest 
intelligence  with  the  most  untiring  industry,  in  the  application 
of  the  greatest  diversity  of  occupations  to  the  evolution  of  tlie 
products  of  tlie  most  abundant  areas  of  fei-tile  land,  that  more 
liuman  comfort  iscreated,  per  head  of  population,  than  elsewhere 
exists.  The  smaller  the  effort  by  which  comforts  arecreated  and 
enjoyed,  and  the  higher  the  standard  of  comfort  attained,  the 
higher  must  be  the  rates  of  profit  and  wages,  since  what  we  call 
profits  and  wages  are  only  comforts  expressed  in  the  anterior 
form  of  the  money  which  will  buy  them.  Hence  it  is  the  success 
of  industry,  or  of  the  war  whereby  man  overcomes  nature,  that 
makes  high  profits  and  high  wages,  the  division  of  the  gross  re- 
turns of  each  industry  between  capital  and  labor  maintainmg 
always  tiiat  essential  equality  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  our 
chapter  on  "  Pi-ofits  and  Loss." 

It  is  believed  that  the  average  rates  of  profit  on  capital,  in  all 
countries,  periods,  and  modes  of  business,  bear  about  the  same 
ratio  to  the  wages  of  labor  in  the.  same  countries,  periods,  and 
modes  of  business. 

McCulloch  says  :  *  "  The  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
in  any  country  really  depmda  upon  the  magnitude  of  that  por- 
tion of  its  capital  which  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages, 
compared  with  Uie  number  of  its  laborers."     But  what  does  the 
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magnitude  of  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages 
depend  upon  1  The  appropriation  is  in  all  cases  made  by  the 
profit-maker,  and  always  with  an  eye  single  to  the  profit  he  can 
make.  Hence  the  total  sum  appropriated  to  pay  wages  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  rate  of  wages  ;  it  is  the  wages  itself  in  their  totality. 
Hence  the  cause  of  wages  is  profits.*  But  the  cause  of  rent,  of 
interest,  and  of  all  production  is  also  profits.  Hence  profits  are 
tlie  one  equalizing  standard  of  value  into  which  all  other  modes 
of  income  known  to  political  economy  are  exchangeable.  Waffes, 
rent,  and  interest  are  all  modes  of  profit,  the  first  being  a  profit 
on  the  rendering  of  service  or  the  performance  of  labor,  the  sec- 
ond being  a  profit  on  the  ownership  of  land  orthe  capital  invested 
in  its  purchase,  and  the  third  being  a  profit  on  the  loan  of  money. 
All  profits  tend  constantly  toward  an  equality  of  return  on  past 
efforts,  but  an  inequality  and  exorbitance  of  return  on  all  new 
efforts  which  achieve  a  larger  measure  of  satisfaction  to  human 
desires  from  a  smaller  expenditure  of  effort.  Hence  profits  are 
the  migratory  or  steering  principle  in  industry,  whose  guidance, 
rent,  interest,  and  wages  ail  await  and  follow.  Profits  impel  to 
the  great  inventions,  discoveries,  innovations,  economies, improve- 
ments. They  are  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night 
in  the  onward  march  of  industry.  They  keep  breaking  out  in 
the  most  unexpected  spots,  and  perpetually  surprising  the  world. 
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Bays  {p.  38) :  "The  liberal  reward  of  labor.  tHerefore,  as  It  Ib  the  neceeeary  effect,  e> 
ig  the  nstntal  Bjmptom  o(  luoreaBlnguaOonal  wealth.  The  scanty  maintenance  of 
lahoring  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  ib  the  natural  sjmplom  that  things  are  at  a,  atand,  i 
their  Btarving  condition  that  they  ate  going  fast  backwards." 

am.  Frandi  A.  Waliir  ("  The  Wages  Qurelion,"  pp.  ia9-i30>  has  clearly  ennnci a 
the  relation  of  profits  lo  wages.  He  says  :  "  If  a  person  have  weaKh,  that 
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It  is  not  clear,  however,  yet  in  what  definite  relation  profit- 
making  stands  to  wages-earning— in  the  comparative  comfort  and 
ease  of  life  it  brings  to  the  average  of  those  engaged  in  the  two 
modes  of  life.  For  profit-making  includes  also  loss-incurring,  and 
the  means  of  estimating  the  totality  of  losses,  incurred  by  the  profit- 
makers,  are  very  defective.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Insurance 
once  put  forth  the  estimate  that  the  losses  arising  through  the 
destvuctionof  property  by  kerosene,  used  for  lighting  purposes, 
exceed  the  entire  value  of  all  the  petroleum  extracted  from  the 
wells  to  that  date.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief,  among  those  most 
experienced  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  that  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  profitable  mines  so  littleexceedsthe  losseson  the  unprofi- 
table ones,  that  the  net  result  makes  raisingore  less  profitable  than 
raising  corn.  The  number  who  fail  in  mercantile  life  is  fre- 
quently stated  at  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  But  those  who  succeed 
constantly  make  a  percentage  of  loss  which  tends  to  reduce  their 
profits  to  the  average  level  of  the  salaries  usually  paid  to  men  of 
their  capacity. 

115.  Is  Population  a  Check  on  "Wages  ?— Adam  Smith 
taught  the  germ  of  the  doctrine,  which  Malth us  elaborated,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  food  fund  in  nature,  apart  from  human  labor, 
which  may  property  he  spoken  of  as  the  ' '  natural  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; "  *  that  population  is  abundantly  supplied  in  proportion 

ceiYfdftom  the  aalo  of  Ihe  prodnct.  Inasmucli  na  those  who  wort  for  wagea  inatrictly 
productive  oecnpationa  «onBtitnl«  h J  far  the  largest  portion  ot  ivage-receiverB,  the  rates 
of  wagcBror  peraoual  aervi^,  which  are  only  l.idlrectly  productivi:,  are  gauged  by  the 
MmeBlanflard.  AUproatflardw^eamuBtcomeontot  the  RrnaB  ptoiinet.  Pnrthet- 
more,  ail  ptodta,  wH?ee,  eumtuga ,  or  other  Income,  muat  be  BHbstantiaily  derived  from 
each  year's  product,  becanse  the  year  correeponds  to  the  series  of  seasona  in  which  one 
crop  ia  made.  A  part  of  the  product  ot  each  jear  Is  carried  over  to  start  the  work  of 
Ihe  neit  year  upon  ;  but  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  present  year  wag  brought  over 
from  the  previous  yeer  to  atari  the  work  of  this  upon.  Therefore  themfasure  of  what 
theroiBtobedividedbj  the  measure  of  money  mual,  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon 
what  each  year's  product  will  bring  in  money.  If.  then,  the  annual  product  is  large, 
because  the  resources  are  great,  because  capital  Is  ample,  beianee  labor  is  e«ecUve.  be- 
cause the  army  ia  but  a  border  police— then  the  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  sale 

nationandaiiolher,  the  product  ot  one  natjon,  as  a  whole,  comea  directly  or  indirectly 
Into  competition  with  iha  product  of  the  world." 

•  ■■WealthofNationB,"by  Mcculloch, p. 86:  ■■  Every  Epcciee  of  animals  naturally 
multiplies  in  proportion  to  the  means  ot  their  aubsistencc,  anfl  no   specica   can  ever 

the  human  apecica,  anil  it  can  do  so  in  no  other  way  than  by  desttoylnga  great  part  of 
the  children  which  tlieir  fruitful  marriages  produce." 
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as  it  remains  small  relatively  to  this  natural  means  of  subsistence; 
that,  as  it  increases,  it  presses  upon  these  natural  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  that  if,  from  any  cause,  this  means  becomes  abundaat, 
the  multiplication  of  offspring  among  mankind  is  a  check  reduc- 
ing the  rates  of  wages,  checking  procreation,  until  the  means  of 
subsistence  again  cat«h  up  with  the  number  of  men. 

The  fallacies  in  this  doctrine  are,  (1)  that  it  is  only  in  the  savage 
stale  that  the  food  fund,vThichsiistains  man,  is  supplied  by  nature, 
and  even  then  the  average  labor  of  appropriating,  what  nature  is 
supposed  to  have  gratuitously  supplied, makes  division  of  labor,and 
therefore  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers,  a  source  of  greater 
abundance  in  the  supply.  In  hunting  deer  ten  personsand  twenty 
dogs  will  get  more  than  ten  or  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  deer 
that  one  person  can,  because  they  can  "corral"  the  deer,  and 
drive  him  within  their  range,  or  where  they  want  him. 

(2)  The  poor  always  multiply  fasterthan  the  rich,  and  men  are 
always  more  reckless  in  multiplying  their  species  in  the  degree 
that  they  arc  poor.  Families  continuously  rich  soon  become 
extinct. 

(3)  As  every  species  of  animal,  including  man, constitutes  a  part 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  other  animals,  the  faster  they  all 
multiply,  the  more  means  of  subsistence  there  must  bo.  Man,  by 
cultivating  crops,  grains,  and  grasses  for  the  food  animals, 
increases  immeasurably  the  means  of  subsistence  of  horses,  asses, 
mules,  horned  cattle,  including  milch  cows,  sheep,  goats,  turkeys, 
geese,  chickens,  hogs,  hares,  and  all  domesticated  animals,  and  of 
many  wild  ones.  He  thus  makes  the  exc^  of  the  activity  of 
the  procreative  power,  in  the  lower  grades  of  life  over  that  of  man, 
a  guarantee  of  the  far  more  rapid  increase  in  human  food  than 
man  himself  can  possibly  effect  in  his  own  numbers. 

(i)  The  check  on  consumption  of  means  of  subsistence,  which  is 
found  in  checking  procreation,  checks,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
means  of  production."  For  all  human  means  of  subsistence  are 
not  only  the  product  of  labor,  but  the  facility  of  their  production 
increases  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed 
in  their  production,  far  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  laborers 

(5)  The  check  on  decline  of  wages,  if  any  could  be  effected,  by 
diminishing  population,  would  take  effect  years  after  the  necessity 
for  it  is  felt,  if  it  is  ever  felt,  and  when  perhaps,  scarcity  may  have 
given  place  to  abundance.  Even  the  one  year  required  for  the 
gestation  of  the  child,  is  too  long  a  period  for  a  laborer  to  predict 
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whether  it  will  increase  or  dimitiisli  his  store,  and  he  certainly  will 
not  extend  his  glances  over  the  eighteen  years  required  to  convert 
the  prospective  offspring  into  a  competing  worker.  During  the 
first  five  years  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  cost  of  his  support 
does  not  exceed  the  increased  value  of  the  laborer's  work  through 
tlie  greater  stimuhis,  steadiness,  and  sense  of  responsibility 
which  ordinarily  comes  with  the  parental  relation.  It  b  only 
when  the  child  begins  to  be  about  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  that 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance  is  felt  as  a  tax,  but  by  thattime,  in 
most  conditions  oflife,hecan  be  worth  his  board  aaa  helper.  "Upon 
a  farm  he  can  gather  the  eggs,  feed  the  chickens,  drop  the  com, 
ride  tlie  horses  to  water,  and  oft«n  catch  and  harness  them,  pick 
the  berries,  and  on  the  great  fawns  of  the  "West  he  can,  perhaps, 
sit  on  the  sulky  of  the  cultivator,  and  do  part  of  the  mowing  or 
harvesting.'  In  cities  he  can  be  cash-boy,  messenger,  answer  the 
bell,  and  perform  many  kinds  of  light,  useful  tasks.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is,  or  need  be,  an  unproductive  period,  in  the  full  eco- 
nomic sense,  in  any  human  life.  To  suppose,  then,  that  %  passion 
which  nature  has  made  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  resist,  since 
on  it  depends  the  continuance  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  would 
be  checked  in  its  action  by  the  apprehension  that  twenty-one  years 
later  it  would  place  the  labor  supply  in  excess  of  the  demand,  is 
so  profoundly  dull  as  to  be  seriously  funny. 

116.  Countries  of  Htgh  and  Low  Wages.— The  reasons 
why  some  countries  maintain  a  higher  wage-rate  than  others  are 
not  unlike  those  by  which  some  individuals,  in  the  same  country, 
maintain  a  higher  wage-rate  than  others.  China,  relatively  to 
Europe  and  America,  is  made  a  very  slow  country  by  the  absence 
of  beasts  of  burden  as  a  means  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  rural 
transportation,  and  by  the  consequent  absence  of  "agricultural 
machinery,  and  of  interior  roads,  and  an  almost  exclusive  re- 
liance on  human  labor,  whereby  the  iwpuhition  are  packed  in 
tlie  towns,  and  along  canals  and  rivers,  while  large  portions  of 
the  country,  which,  with  better  transportation,  would  be  studded 
with  farms,  are  left  in  sohtude.  Hence  the  aggregate  earnings 
are  lower  and  enjoyments  fewer  than  in  Europe  and  America. 
Tet,  of  what  the  Chinese  do  produce,  nothing  is  wasted  from  hu- 
man consumption  by  the  demands  of  horses,  cattle,  and  means  of 
transportation.  Their  saving  in  railroad  building  alone  amounts 
to  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars  for  every  fifty  millions  of  pop- 
ulation compared  with  the  "United  States.  Their  labor  is  all  directly 
bestowed  on  the  production  of  food  and  drink  and  very  little  on 
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mere  means,  machinery,  implements,  and  buildings.  Hence  a 
wag«  very  much  lower  produces  a  degree  of  average  comfort  only 
a  very  little  lower  than  is  known  in  Europe  and  America,  or  the 
difference  in  comfort  is  far  less  than  the  difference  in  tlie  money 
used  in  paying  the  wages. 

There  are  even  many  compensating  economies,  so  far  as  human 
comfort  is  concerned,  in  a  stationary  civilization.  As  industry  is 
manifesting  no  enterprise,  it  is  makmg  no  losses  by  enterprise, 
but  only  those  very  great  losses  which  it  makes  tlirough  Jack  of 
enterprise.  It  is  not  expending  its  efforts  on  great  railways  not 
needed,  great  wars  for  mere  "  ideas,"  great  contests  for  abstrac- 
tions or  theories,  nor  is  it  expending  its  force  like  the  Egyptians 
on  great  pyramids  and  monuments,  like  the  Greeks  on  great 
arehitectural  temples,  statues,  and  carvings,  like  the  Romans 
on  great  roads,  or  wars  and  conquests,  like  the  Germans  and 
Trench  on  great  standing  armies,  or  like  the  Americans  on  great 
railroads.  Needing  less  force  of  character,  a  vegetable  diet  suffices, 
nor  is  this  reinforced  by  alcoholic  poisons.  Hence,  simultane- 
ously with  this  low  wage-rate,  there  runs  an  economy  of  effort, 
which  makes  all  the  efforts  actually  made  tell  effectively  on 
promoting  the  sustentation  of  life.  This  is  accomplished  perhaps 
more  successfully  and  evenly,  taking  long  periods  of  time 
and  great  numbers  of  population  together,  than  among  any  other 
race,  leaving  to  all  classes  of  the  Chinese  nearly  the  same 
ratio  of  time  for  cultivation  and  amusement  as  is  devoted  to  those 
purposes  in  other  countries.  * 

As  the  Chinese  are  slower  in  production  than  Europe  and 
America,  in  like  manner  do  the  rural  and  peasant  populations  of 
most  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  of 
England,  fall  behind  the  farmmg  classes  in  America.  A  lower 
rate  of  agricultural  profit  has  called  forth  a  lower  range  of  enter- 
prise among  farmers,  less  use  of  machinery,  and  a  slower  and 
finally  a  dearer  and  more  slavish  and  laborious  mode  of  produc- 

Contrary  to  averyfrequent  assumption,  cities  are  the  sphere  of 
more  productive  labor  than  the  counti-y,  capital  earning  higher 
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profits  and  labor  higher  wages.  Points  fifty  miles  apart  differ  by 
from  50  bo  100  per  cent,  if  the  one  is  sparsely  settled  and 
the  other  densely.  Adam  Smith  observed  that  wages  a  few  miles 
out  of  London  were  much  less  than  they  were  for  the  same  ser- 
vice in  London.  The  same  holds  in  New  York  as  compared  with 
points  only  thirty  miles  distant. 

117.  Labor-Saviog  Machines.— The  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  some  tendency  to  enhance  wages,  in  the 
fact  that  the  employer  of  the  machinery  makes  at  first  as  a  profit 
the  whole  difference  between  the  cost  of  performing  the  work  by 
the  old  and  by  the  new  process,  which  rate  of  profit  is  only  grad- 
ually reduced  as  other  capitals  compete  in  the  performance  of 
the  same  work  by  the  new  machinery.  Until  the  higher  rate  of 
profit  is  thus  reduced  by  competition,  extraordinary  rates  of  profit 
are  being  made  on  the  capital  invested  in  performing  the  work 
by  the  labor-saving  process,  and  wherever  extraordinary  rates  of 
profit  are  being  made,  there  capital  will  forego  a  part  of  its  profits 
in  the  form  of  increased  wages,  in  order  to  increase  its  output 
rapidly  and  to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  As  the  suc- 
cessful working  on  new  forms  of  machinery  nearly  always  in- 
volves some  degree  of  skill,  it  is  often  better  economy  to  enlarge 
the  wages  of  those  who  have  some  degree  of  skill  than  to  take  on 
new  and  unskilled  hands.  Probably  every  labor-saving  inven- 
tion has  witnessed  the  increase  of  wages  to  labor,  through  the 
increased  profits  to  capital  obtained  by  saving  labor-cost  in  the 
production  of  commodities,  during  the  interval  in  which  the 
former  selling  price  of  the  commodity  had  not  yet  fallen  to  the 
new  cost  of  production. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  political  economy  is  to 
measure  the  gains  to  wages-workers  against  the  losses  to  the 
same  class,  through  any  of  the  causes  connected  with  an  expan- 
sion of  dimensions  in  production,  whether  it  be  the  increase  in 
the  division  of  labor  incident  to  the  large  industries  relatively  to 
the  small,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  extension  of 
markets,  the  widening  of  competition  and  consequent  equalizar 
tion  of  prices  over  a  large  area,  the  employment  of  large  capitals, 
the  exclusion  of  effective  competition,  or  any  other.  If  it  be 
sought  to  determine  whether  women  were  better  paid  or  more 
esteemed  before  or  after  the  distatf  and  spinning-wheel  were 
superseded  by  the  power  loom,  and  the  needle  by  the  sewing 
machine,  the  problem  becomes  involved  by  the  fact  that  loss  and 
profit  alternate  to  the  same  class,  from  the  same  cause,  as  rapidly 
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and  inextricably  as  tlie  threads  in  awoveri  fabric  alternately  suc- 
ceed each,  other  as  upper  and  under.  The  flowing  robes  of  the 
ancients  economized  time  in  sewing,  but  wasted  cloth  relatively 
to  the  degree  of  warmth  afforded,  since  they  involved  little  or  no 
cutting,  sewing,  or  fitting  to  the  flgui*.  Sewing  in  its  first  effect 
econoniizes  weaving  or  makes  more  clotliing  out  of  fewer  skins 
or  less  cloth  or  other  materials.  But  by  means  of  the  economy 
of  materials  effected  by  sewing,  so  many  more  garments  come  to 
be  worn  and  kept  for  wear  that  there  is  more  iise  for  the  weaver 
than  if  the  economy  of  the  needle  had  not  been  practised.  The 
sewing  machine  seems  to  dispense  with  the  needle.  But  no 
sooner  has  it  done  so  than  styles  of  ladies'  apparel  so  change  as  to 
absorb  far  more  sewing  "per  front  foot"  than  had  previously 
been  in  vogue,  many  gowns  being  made  up  expressly  to  expend 
upon  them  all  tlie  sewing  possible,  and  being  so  draped  as  to  ren- 
der the  services  of  tlie  machine  subordinate  to  the  taste  of  the 
draper.  Tlius  the  demand  for  the  needle  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  through  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines. 
So  in  the  absence  of  statistics  it  might  with  reasonable  safety 
be  affirmed  that  in  America,  where  steam  is  so  largely  sub- 
stituted for  human  labor  in  transportation,  as  lai^  a  ratio  of  the 
population  are  still  employed  in  transportation  as  in  China,  where 
it  is  accomplished  wholly  by  human  labor.  The  increase  in  the 
division  of  labor  has  the  effect  to  educate  workmen  only  in  one 
part  of  a  process,  and  thereby  to  render  them  dependent  on  the 
co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  others,  so  that  loss  of  work  to 
one  in  many  cases  means  loss  of  work  to  all.  Percontra,  this 
same  increase  in  the  division  of  labor  furnishes  some  form  of 
work  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  most  crippled  or  incompetent, 
and  so  lessens  the  need  of  idleness,  and  therefore  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  idle  on  the  industrious. 

118.  I,al>or  Combinations.— The  degree  in  which  the  state 
can  regulate  rates  of  wages  depends  on  the  degree  in  wliich  it 
desires  to  be  the  responsible  entrepreneur  in  all  productive  indus- 
tries. A  state  which  says  to  an  employer,  "You  must  pay  a  given 
sum  for  a  certain  labor-time  "  should  be  prepared  to  run  the  indus- 
try itself  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  if  the  employer  fails  to  do  so. 
Now  that  the  government  of  England  has,  by  its  several  land  acts 
concerning  Ireland,  adopted  the  principle  of  "tenantright,"  «.  e., 
that  tlie  tenant  has  as  much  a  right  to  occupy  land,  upon  paying 
a  fair  rent,  as  the  landlord  has  to  receive  the  rent,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  that  governments  may  not  in  the  near  future,  if  the 
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pressure  toward  socialism  continues,  acknowledge  a  droit  du  tra- 
vail, or  right  to  be  employed  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  by  any  one 
who  has  tlie  requisite  means  of  employment.  At  pr^ent,  how- 
ever, such  legislation  would  seem  to  be  visionary  and  subversive 
of  liberty.  If  labor  relations  can  be  adjusted  in  this  manner,  why 
should  not  the  sale  of  all  commodities  as  well  ?  On  this  basis 
there  would  soon  be  no  such  fact  as  individual  interest  left,  and 
the  state  would  become  the  sole  organizer  of  industry.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  economic  science  to  revolutionize  society  by 
demonstrating  the  theoretical  inadequacy  of  all  existing  condi- 
tions, but  rather  to  elucidate  the  laws  which  are  operative  in  mak- 
ing existing  conditions  what  they  are.  Hitherto  the  province  of 
the  stat«  has  been  to  supplement  individual  enterprise,  and 
to  facilitate  co-operation  in  industry,  but  not  to  compel  it — to  aid 
by  relief  the  sufferer  who  so  fails  in  industry  as  to  run  short  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  not  to  aelfnowledge  that  if  he  can 
find  no  other  purchaser  for  his  labor  the  state  will  buy  it  at  a 
stipulated  price. 

Laws  forbidding  laborers  fo  combine  to  put  up  the  price  of 
labor,  and  laws  forbidding  employers  to  combine  to  put  it  down, 
have  a  historical  value  as  the  expression  of  the  prevailing  pubHc 
conscience  at  the  time,  like  laws  fixing  the  rates  of  interest,  or  the 
weight  and  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  purpose  of  all  trade 
unions  is  to  mass  large  numbors  of  laborers  into  a  controllable 
organization,  with  the  view  of  withholding  it  from  market  until 
its  demand  as  to  compensation,  hours,  terms,  or  other  details  is 
complied  with.  It  gets  a  ' '  comer  "  on  labor,  to  force  it  up,  in  the 
same  manner  as  buying,  holding,  and  refusing  to  sell  large  masses 
of  wheat,  cotton,  or  stocks  gets  a  comer  on  those  commodities^ 
and  tends  to  force  them  up.  The  statutes  heretofore  passed 
against  corners  in  grain,  in  this  country,  do  not  differ  in  principle 
from  those  formerly  passed  in  England  to  discourage  comers  in 
labor,  or  combinations  to  withhold  labor,  in  order  to  raise  its  price. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  underlying  such  laws  is  that,  while 
they  assume  that  a  laborer  is  entitled  to  all  his  labor  is  worth, 
they  assume  that  he  can  only  combine  to  get  more  than  his  labor 
is  worth,  whereas  there  is,  in  practice,  no  test  whereby  to  draw  the 
line  between  combining  to  get  the  true  value  of  labor,  and  com- 
bining to  obstruct  industry  by  setting  upon  labor  an  impossible 
price.  For  laborers  to  combine  to  got  the  true  value  of  labor 
can  hardly  be  called  objectionable.  And  yet  employers  have  the 
same  right  to  combine  to  avoid  paying  more.    Tlie  limit  can  only 
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attach  to  the  acts  to  be  perforrned  under  the  combination. 
McCulloch*  says  "a  criminal  act  cannot  be  generated  by  thomere 
multiplication  of  acts  that  are  perfectly  innocent,"  meaning 
thereby  that  a  thousand  men  have  the  same  right  to  combine  and 
ask  at  once  for  higher  wages,  and  stop  work  if  tlie  request  is  not 
granted,  as  one  man  has  to  withhold  his  labor.  Mr,  Jevons  t  com- 
bats this  doctrine  strenuously,  holding  that  for  1,000  workmen  to 
withdraw  their  work  at  once,  in  order  to  cripple  an  employer  on 
his  contracts  (or  a  car  company  on  its  franchise  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers), is  like  the  act  of  1,000  bank-depositors,  combining  to 
withdraw  their  deposits  at  once,  in  order  to  break  the  bank,  or  like 
a  combination  of  10,000  persons,  to  walk  at  one  time  in  a  cei-tain 
street,  in  order  to  block  it.  The  English  Conspiracy  and  Protec- 
tion of  Property  Act  is  drawn  on  this  line,  and  makes  it  criminal 
to  break  a  contract  of  service  or  of  hiring,  knowing  or  having 
reason  to  belive  that  the  probable  consequence  of  so  doing,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  would  be  to  endanger  life, 
limb,  or  property. 

p.  90. 

J.  129-131.  "There  ia  nobankinthocountry 
whichcouldelandarunon  the  part  of  a  considerable  numljer  of  its  flepoaitnrs.  It 
mnet  be  quite  apparent  that  any  agreement  betweeo  bank  depoBitor6  to  draw  out  money, 
lo  order  to  ovetthtow  a  bank,  ia  a  totally  different  thing  from  drawing  out  in  the  ordi- 
nary lourae  of  bnainese,  and  ia  In  fact  a  eerioua  matter." 

upset  by  concerted  action.  Tbe  haters  and  butchers  might  starve  na  out ;  the  cab 
proprietore  might  refuao  to  carry  ns  away  ;  innlieepers  might  declinB  lo  harbor  us;  our 
neighbors  might  tacitly  avoid  aaaisting  na.  Ko  man's  life  would  be  safe  if  nnjimited 
boycotting  were  regarded  as  legal , " 

"IrtduatTiol  Treason  .  .  .  iTentnreto  think  that  a  great  Btrike,  if  cnrriedsnlR- 
ciently  far.might  assume  the  character  ot  social  treason.  As  In  the  caae  ot  the  great  rail- 
way atrike  in  the  United  Statoa  inl8r7,  it  jnighlhring  society  to  a  dead  lock.  It  lO.CNJO 
Yorkahiremen  were  to  march  npon  London,  with  the  very  beat  arms  they  conld  muster, 
tbe  government  would  probably  surround  and  capture  them  in  twenty  .tour  houra  by 
the  aid  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  But  if  ten  thousand  railway  men  mere  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy to  obstrnct  and  destroy  the  railways  and  telegrapha  of  the  kingdom,  they 
wonldcreatelnflnltelygreater  alarm  and  injury,  and  would  be  checked  with  far  greater 
difficulty." 

neotion  with  labor  troublea,  that  civil  legal  process  acts  only  on  capital.  Eiecntiona 
fordamaeesarecollectibleonlyaBalnatptopetty.    Hence  the  quiver  of  civillaw  reme- 

tract  to  work  by  a  laborer,  or  puniah  ita  non-performance.  We  do  not  arge  or  argue  that 
thereahonldbesuchlawsenforceableaRalofltlabor.bnt  there  ehould  he  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  tbe  fact  that  there  are  no  such  lawa. 

wliich  arbitrators  may  regard  as  reasonable,  a  iiroiioalilon  which  It  wonld  be  very  pre- 
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Shall  the  laborers,  mho  combine,  be  permitted  to  overawe  aiid 
intimidate  other  employees  who  seek  to  take  tbeir  places  ! 

What  species  of  arguments  and  inducements  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  fair  exercise  of  persuasive  speech,  and  what  shall  be  styled 
threats  and  iutimidation  !  These  have  been  made  questions  for 
determination  by  a  jury,  the  law  conj^nting  itself  by  saying  the 
workmen  may  combine  to  stop  working,  and  peaceably  to  dissuade 
othera  from  working,  but  not  to  coerce,  threaten,  or  intimidate 
those  who  propose  to  fill  the  places  they  have  vacated.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  as  long  as  "stidies  ind  "lockouts"  occur, 
something  like  threats  and  intimidation  will  be  their  usual 
incident. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  economists  generally,  to  concede 
that  laboruuions,  topi  otect  w;^es,hi(e  on  the  whole,  had  much 
the  same  effect  to  enhance  the  rate  of  wages,  as  wars  between  na- 
tions have  liad  to  promote  national  rights,  and  to  compel  the  con- 
cession of  national  demands.  Their  costs  are  great.  Their  sacri- 
fices often  seem  far  more  cruel  than  the  wrongs  they  are  incurred 
to  resist.  It  is,  however,  as  idle  to  argue  against  them  as  to  argue 
against  war  of  any  other  kind,  or  even  against  litigation  in  the 
courts.  Wherever  there  are  conflicts  of  interest,  sentiment,  and 
belief,  there  must  be  war  in  some  form,  Uie  most  important  ques- 
tion being  in  what  manner  it  shall  he  conducted.  Whether  wise 
or  otherwise,  they  will  recur,  and  their  recurrence  leaves  in  its 
path  generally  much  temporary  loss  and  some  small  measure  of 
permanent  gain. 

lift.  Arbitration  and  Labor  Courts. — To  some  minds  it 
seems  apparent  that  it  is  as  illogical  and  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  vest  courts  or  officers  with  the  power  to  decide  future  rates  of 
wages,  as  between  employer  and  employees,  as  to  decide  tiie  prices 
at  which  commodities  should  sell  in  every  particular  case.  Mr. 
Jevons  denies  tliat  such  Jaws  can  be  efficacious,*  but  admits  that 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  George  II.,  and  finally  in  that  of 
GJeorgelll.,  statutes  were  passed  conferring  this  power,  though 
finally,  in  the  last-named  reign,  the  principle  was  reasserted  that 
the  magistrates  and  arbitrators  should  not  bind  any  parties  to 
future  contracts,  except  by  consent  of  both  parties. 

Others  think  there  is  a  certain  heartlessness  in  treating  labor 
wholly,  as  a  commodity,  and  that  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
the  laborer  is  made,  by  various  circumstances,  immovable  as  to  his 
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place  of  residence,  and  unciiangeable  as  to  his  location,  and  tnust 
either  be  supported  by  taxation  as  a  pauper,  where  he  is,  if  he  loses 
his  work,  or  must  be  kept  in  work,  or  must  be  allowed  to  starve. 
That  society  does  not  claim  the  right  to  allow  him  to  starve  is  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  the  prevalence  of  tlie  poor  laws.  The  degree  of 
coercion  upon  the  tax- paying  employer,  involved  in  requiring  him 
to  pay  a  given  rate  of  wage?,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  moi-e 
odious  than  in  requiring  him,  and  men  of  his  class,  to  support  tlie 
worker  outright  by  reason  of  his  loss  of  employment.  We  beheve 
the  arbitration  laws,  hitherto  passed  in  the  United  States,  do  not 
involve  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  courts,  of  determining  future 
rates  of  wages,  nor  do  we  perceive  by  what  process  or  machinery 
such  provisions,  if  enacted,  could  be  enforced.  Virtually,  there- 
fore, the  function  of  courts  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employees  must,  for  the  present,  be  conciliation. 

120.  Labor  Agitatioos  for  a  Social  Ke  vol  lit  ion.— The 
proposal  to  reorganize  society  upon  a  basis  that  shall  be  unselfish, 
public-spirited,  and  kind  to  all,  and  that  shall  make  men  happy  hi 
proportion  to  their  unselfishness,  instead  of,  as  now,  giving  them 
wealth  in  proportion  to  their  possession  of  the  enterpiismg  and 
accumulative  faculties,  was  first  prominently  made  by  Plato  m 
his  republic,  and  has  been  reiterated,  by  visionaries  and  enthusi- 
asts, in  nearly  one  identical  form,  for  twenty-three  centuiies  It 
rests  on  certain  false  assumptions  in  political  economy,  chiefly 
that  all  human  possessions,  powers,  rights,  and  opportunities 
ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  equalized,  a  condition  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  all  these  possessions,  rights,  poweis, 
and  opportunities.  The  so-called  economic  arguments  of  tliese 
agitators  generally  consist  in  representing  all  forms  of  invested 
capital  as  resulting  from  the  robbery  of  labor,  and  as  being  in  fact 
"stolen  wages."  They  make  no  account  of  the  fact  that  all 
invested  capital  is  employed  in  social  uses  ;  that  the  greater  its 
quantity  the  lower  the  rate  of  compensation  at  which  society  gets 
its  use  ;  that  society  gets  the  use  of  that  portion  of  capital  which 
is  privately  owned,  at  least  as  cheaply  as  it  gets  the  use  of  that 
which  is  publicly  owned  ;  and  that,  were  there  no  great  reservoirs 
of  private  ownership,  into  which  the  successful  could  profitably 
invest  their  earnings  and  savings,  society  could  not  be  tided  over 
its  periods  of  lower  production,  without  great  famines,  and  indeed 
civilization  could  not  exist;  women  and  children  could  not  be 
maintained  after  the  death  of  theirimmediate  husbands  or  fatliers; 
the  very  implements  of  the  great  industries,  such  as  railways, 
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banks,  steamship  lines,  and  factories,  could  not  exist,  and  society 
would  be  remitted  back  to  tlie  condition  iu  wbich  it  now  is  in 
Central  Africa. 

Tlie  principle  of  absolute  free  speecli  implies  the  unlimited  polit- 
ical right  to  teach  economic  and  social  falsehoods,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  stir  up  the  destitute  class  of  society  to  believe  that  they 
can  by  some  undefined  uprising,  coup  d'etat,  or  revolution,  come 
into  the  possession  of  plenty  of  every  thing  they  desire.  Under- 
neath these  complaints  there  lies  a  misconception  of  the  social  use 
that  is  actually  made  of  all  stored-up  wealth,  and  a  misintei-pre- 
tation  of  the  utility  of  wealth-accumulation,  as  a  means  of  proiiiot^ 
ing  equality  of  wealth-oonsumption.* 

The  instinct  to  board  enjoyable  products  is  manifested  by 
squirrels,  ants,  bees,  and  hibernating  quadrui)eds.  In  primitive 
stages  of  society  misei^  might  hoard  gold  coin.  But  in  the  mod- 
ern organization  of  industry  there  is  no  hoard.  The  supposed 
hoard  is  not  aboard,  but  merely  apowerover,  or  claim  upon,  some 
form  of  reproductive  wealth,  lOce  shiis,  cars,  or  locomotives,  of 
which  labor  has  the  loan  and  custody  as  implements,  the  public 
has  the  product,  viz.,  transportation,  society  has  the  net  result, 
viz.,  cheapness  and  equality  of  consumption,  and  the  so-called 
ho^er  has  a  power  to  draw  dividends  on  stock,  the  whole  of 
which— except  the  small  fraction  required  for  his  clothing,  sliel- 
ter,  food,  and  fuel— he  must  sooner  or  later,  and  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  at  home  or  abroad,  pay  out  for  labor.  It  is  singular 
that  the  socialists,  who  begin  by  affirming  that  labor  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  value,  fail  to  infer  that  the  only  use  to  which  wealtli 
can  be  ultimately  put  must  be  to  pay  for  labor,  and  hence  that,  in 
the  long  run,  labor  must  get  it  all. 
Thus  Mr.  Grunlund  first  arrives  at  the  rate  of  working  on 
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shares,  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  carried 
on  between  capital  and  labor,  by  adding  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  allowing  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  for  annual 
depreciation  of  machinery,  implements,  and  buildings— deduct- 
ing the  total  of  these  two  from  the  value  of  the  finished  products 
of  manufactures.  The  remainder  gives  tlie  total  joint  earnings, 
or  fund  for  division,  between  the  labor  performed  in  the  factoiy 
during  the  year  and  the  labor  stored  in  the  form  of  capital  in  the 
factory,  good-wOl,  stock,  land,  machinery,  losses,  bad  debts,  ex- 
tensions of  plant,  profits,  and  ail  other  modes  in  which  capital 
has  been  invested,  or  sunk,  in  creating  the  business  in  which  labor 
is  employed.  Mr.  Griinlund  assumes  that  labor,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  work  the  factories  on  equal  shares  with  capital,  ought 
to  take  the  whole,  and  that  all  that  capital  gets  is  "  fleecings."  * 

This  is  equivalent  to  holding  that  there  ought  to  be  no  means 
of  investing  the  savings  of  labor  in  any  reproductive  form  what- 
ever, but  that  civilized  society  ought  to  return  to  the  African  state, 
in  which  no  reproductive  capital  exists. 

But,  because  labor  agitators  can  formulate  no  remedies  which 
it  would  be  within  the  province  of  a  legislature  to  enact,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  may  not  bring  about  a  state  of  feeling  in  the 
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•  "  The  Co-operBtive  Commonweal ih,"  hy  Lanrcnce  QrOoland. 

Mr.  GrBnlaad  coQtinnea,  thionEh  278  pages,  to  HnaOjemallse  society,  bnt  the  follow- 
ing  ie  ab90lut«ly  the  only  line  of  eipoeiUon  he  gives  of  the  mode  In  which  things  Hrs  to 
bs  mended.    On  p.  102  ti«  defines  bis  whole  remedy  ta  follows  : 

"  For  what  is  '  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  f ' 

"  Eitend  in  yom  mind  divtsbn  of  labor  and  oil  the  other  factors  Uiat  increase  the 
productivity  of  labor  ;  apply  mem  to  all  hnmaD  pHraoits  as  far  as  can  be ;  imsginfl 

and  in  the  most  effective  manner ;  then  add  to  division  of  labor  lis  a™pteB»i(,—CoN- 
CEHT  ;  introduce  mHaelmml  esery  where  whero  now  there  is  anarchy  ;  add  that  centi'ai 
regidalhesi/stem  which  Spencer  says  diatingnisUes  all  highly  organized  attuctiires,  and 
which  supplies  '  each  organ  with  blood  in  proportion  to  tho  work  It  does  •  and— behold 

the  CO-OPIRillVB  COMHOBWEALTH  1 

"  The  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  then,  ie  that  fntare social  order- the  natural  heir 
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and  in  which  their  lahots  are  rewarded  according  to  results, 
"  A  deBnition  IB  an  argument." 

Imagine  a  legislature,  or  constitntlonal  convention,  assembled  and  ael 
would  read  :  "  Be  it  enacted  that  diviaii 
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ducted  on  the  grandeat  possible  scale,"  etc.    The  act  would  be  usef  nl  only  as 
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minds  of  many  men  which  may  call  for  legislative  as  well  as 
judicial  action.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  teaching  of  a  false 
system  of  political  ecouomy  merges  into  incitement  to  asaassina^ 
tion,  thugism,  and  treason,  just  as  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus,  concerning  population,  merges  into  becom- 
uig  accessory  before  the  fact  lo  a  criminal  abortion,  and  just  as 
there  was  a  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  suppressing  relig- 
ious heresy  by  coercion,  where  even  the  supposed  preaching  of  the 
Christian  gospel  mei^ed  into  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  innocent 
persons. 

The  inference,  in  logic,  is  short,  and  reasonably  correct,  that  if 
all  petuma  upon  capital  were  a  robbery  of  labor,  then  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  tiie  laborer  to  avenge  his  poverty  on  the  capitalist. 
The  premises  being  false,  can  society  long  continue  to  hold  that 
every  man  has,  under  the  sacred  guise  of  free  speech,  the  right  to 
recommend  and  ui^  crimes,  which  nobody  can  be  permitted  to 
commit? 

131.  Causes  which  Compel  Men  to  Work  for  "Wages.— 
Law  and  government  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  determin- 
ing whether  a  man  shall  continue  destitute— working  for  wages 
all  his  life,  or  shall  accumulate  a  fortune  and  employ  thousands 
of  laborers.  Birth  and  education  influence  it  almost  as  little. 
Neither  race,  sex,  color,  nor  even  health,  are  more  than  second- 
ary aids.  Honesty  is  not  indispensable  to  money-making,  and 
though  knavery,  thatkeeps  within  the  law,  is  often  consistent  with 
great  business  success,  yet  those  who  are  highly  successful  as 
money-makers  compare,  on  the  whole,  very  favorably  with  the 
unsuccessful,  even  in  integrity. 

The  qualities  which  take  a  mim  out  of  the  wages  class,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  condemn  him  to  wages  labor  for  life,  ai-e  clearly 
definable,  and  work  with  a  precision  nearly  invariable.  Haste 
in  forming  judgments,  egotism  in  contesting  the  aims  or  thwart- 
ing the  plans  ot  one's  superiors  or  associates,  inability  to  defer  to 
the  ivill  OP  judgments  of  those  on  whom  one  is  dependent  for  suc- 
cess, making  up  the  qualities  known  as  "big  head,"  wiUkeepvery 
bright  men  in  the  wages  class.  Animalism,  or  the  inability  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  sensual  indulgence  of  the  appetite  as  soon 
as  the  means  are  obtained,  prevent  that  exercise  of  parsimony  at 
tlie  outset  which  is  usually  necessary  to  emancipate  one  from 
w^es  work.  Timidity  in  investing  one's  money  in  doubtful  en- 
terprises, for  fear  of  losing  it,  may  often  concur  with  love  of  the 
ease  of  lite  which  belongs  to  a  pet«on  earning  comfortable  wages, 
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to  retard  enterprise,  and  as  a  rule,  unless  a  person  becomes  a 
handler  of  capital,  and  an  employer  of  labor  on  Jiis  own  respon- 
sibility, before  he  reaches  thirty  years  of  age,  he  will  work 
for  wages  all  his  life.  Multiplicity  of  aims,  when  one  is  trying 
to  do  business,  as,  if  one  desires  also  to  be  a  patron  of  art,  nnusic, 
politics,  religion,  literature,  philanthropy,  or  social  reform,  cause 
"  too  many  irons  in  the  Are,"  a  fatal  objection  which  remands 
many,  who  have  once  acquired  capital,  back  to  the  wages  life,  or, 
at  least,  to  salaried  positions.  A  defective  sense  of  value,  or  an 
inaptitude  for  discerning  in  what  directions  values  will  rise,  will 
keep  a  man  in  the  wages  life.  A  captious,  quarrelsome,  or  litig- 
ious temper,  peremptory  in  asserting  its  own  way,  and  quick  to 
terminate  business  relations  without  compromise,  strewing  a 
man's  life  with  unadjusted  enmities  and  severed  friendships,  will 
often  limit  greatly  one's  ability  to  become  an  emploper  of  labor. 
Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  not  seldom,  thereare  men  who,  by 
one  or  more  acts  of  sharp-grasping,  and  even  criminal  injustice, 
have  attained  the  beginnings  of  large  fortunes,  tli  us  beginning,  in 
villainy,  lives  which  have  been  distinguished  by  great  economic 


The  qualities  which  keep  a  man  in  the  wages  class,  when  an- 
alyzed, are  generally,  though  not  always,  those  which  would 
make  it  least  to  the  interest  of  society  that  he  should  organize  and 
control  labor.  Usually  it  is  being  unfaithful  over  a  few  things, 
that  prevents  his  being  made  ruler  over  many  things.  Animal- 
ism, egotism,  precipitancy,  insubordination,  sensualism,  timidity 
and  indecision,  love  of  ease,  fear  of  risk,  versatility  of  aims  in 
life,  lateness  in  learning  how  to  make  money,  defective  sense  of 
values,  inaptitude  to  adapt  production  to  demand,  uncompromis- 
ing quarrelsomeness  and  imperiousness,  are  all  reasons  which 
will  cause  one's  use  of  money  to  be  unproductive,  and  one's  influ- 
ence over  industry  to  be  disjointing  and  disastrous.  But  the  fact 
that  one  gets  his  money  by  a  trick  or  fraud,  as  Jacob  in  cheat- 
ing Esau,  does  not  indicate  that  the  use  he  will  roabe  of  the 
money  will  be  of  a  kind  to  lessen,  derange,  or  demoralize  indus- 
try. 

Tlie  kind  of  men  society  is  interested  in  having  placed  in  con- 
trol of  industry  are  those  only  who  will,  when  an  enterprise  is 
small,  devote  the  minimum  of  its  returns  to  personal  indulgence, 
and  the  maximum  to  productive  effort.  This  kind  of  man  may  be 
opprobriously  styled  a  mean,  sharp,  or  overreaching  man,  but  he 
has  the  qualities  which  will  impart  to  industry,  in  its  earlier  strug- 
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gles,  success  and  permanency.     On  these  qualities  labor  depends 
for  its  employment,  and  consumers  for  cheapness. 

When,  by  these  means,  as  much  effective  industry  b  brought 
under  the  control  of  one  will,  as  one  intelligence  can  wisely 
guide,  then  the  possessor  of  this  will  and  intelligence  lias  risen 
to  his  greatest  possible  utility  and  dignity,  usefulness,  and  profit, 
as  an  accumulator  of  capital  and  organizer  of  labor. 

Meanwhile  the  lack  of  the  qualities  which  will  cause  a  man 
successfully  to  accumulate  capital,  always  implies  the  lack  of  those 
whereby  he  could  employ  labor  with  profit  to  itself,  since  all 
wages  work  is,  as  Mr.  Grunluud's  own  diagrams  show,  a  system 
of  product-sharing,  and  hence  the  "boss"  who  cannot  make  profits 
for  himself  cannot,  continuously,  make  wages  for  his  men.  But 
if  a  man  lacks  the  qualities  essential  to  make  the  possession  of 
capital  profitable  to  him,  it  is  no  social  wrong,  but  a  very  great 
blessing  to  him.  that  a  class  of  men  exist  possessing  these  quali- 
ties, and  able  to  give  useful  direction  to  his  industi-y,  which  he 
could  not  iisefully  direct  himself. 

Whoever  has  seen  any  thing  of  the  two  classes  of  men  knows 
that  precipitancy,  misinformation,  generosity,  insubordination, 
lack  of  calculation,  and  yet  lack  of  course,  characterize  the  de- 
liberations of  nearly  aU  workingmen's  assemblies,  while  those  of 
capitalists,  however  grasping,  compromising,  or  corrupt  they  may 
be,  are  superior  in  a  spirit  of  calculation  and  foi'ethought. 

The  wages  relation  does  exalt  the  profit-maker  to  tlie  position  of 
master,  and  sink  the  wages-earner  into  that  of  servant,  but  it  arises 
out  of  psychological  causes  as  clearly  a  part  of  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  man  as  tlie  causes  which  distinguish  force,  and  matter 
ai«  in  physics.  Out  of  this  relation  grows  an  organization  of  in- 
dustry which  is  anarchic,  in  the  sense  that  its  essential  principles 
are  not  due  to,  or  affected  by,  human  law  ;  but  which  is  of  far 
more  value  to  mankind  than  any  and  all  government  or  law  can 
possibly  he. 

123.  Tlie  Oi^anlzation  of  Lalbor  in  Iiirtiistry.— Any 
organization  of  labor  which  fails  to  include  within  itself  the 
capital  necessary  to  the  employment  of  labor,  evidently  implies 
the  existence  of  another  organization  of  labor,  exterior  to,  and 
more  or  less  independent  of  it,  viz.:  the  organization  of  labor  by 
capital,  which  employs  the  labor,  gives  it  all  the  means  of  aub- 
sistance  it  actually  receives,  and  even  the  means  with  which  it 
sustains  all  collateral  and  secondary  attempts  at  organization, 
including  the  means  with  which  labor  organizes  itself,  to  fight 
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capital,  when  war  between  the  two  is  necessary.  Hence  it  is  the 
primary  oi-ganization  of  social  industry,  through  the  co-operation 
of  labor  with  capital,  under  the  inducement  of  wages  to  the 
worker  and  profits  to  the  employer,  that  now  constitutes  the  ex- 
isting organization  of  labor  as  an  agent  in  actual  industry.  All 
other  organizations  of  labor,  such  as  tlie  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  the  trades  unions,  are  organizations 
effective  to  aid  in  settling,  with  capitalists,  the  terms  upon  which 
laborers  shall  enter  into  the  final  compact  with  capital.  Thereby 
they  finally  become,  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  word,  organ- 
ized labor,  i.  e.,  labor  organically  set  in  motion  to  effect  indus- 
trial results,  viz.,  to  increase  the  consumption,  production,  and 
distribution  of  commodities.  What  are  ordinarily  called  organi- 
zations of  labor,  *.  e. ,  societies  to  adjust  the  terms  on  which  men 
will  work,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  actual  organization  of 
labor,  or  to  society  at  work,  as  primaries  in  politics  bear  to  the 
real  government.  When  the  actual  officers  of  government 
have  been  selected,  the  primaries  dissolve  and  lie  dormant  until 
another  occasion  for  selection  arises,  while  the  government 
moves  on  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  whose  choice  the  primaries 
have  aided  to  determine. 

When  the  Knights  of  Labor,  trades  unions,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  other  similar  orders  have  done  their 
work,  labor  is  not  yet  organized.  It  has  only  fixed  the  terms  on 
which  it  will  organize.  Its  real  organization  is  onl\  tinived  at 
when  the  wheels  of  industry  are  again  set  in  motion,  w  ith  every 
man  at  his  post,  the  loom  deftly  weaving  its  pioduct,  the  Bes,se- 
mer  cauldron  blaaing  with  its  silvery  draft  of  liquid  flame,  the 
engine  toiling  smoothly  under  its  tremendous  bniden  <ind  the 
car  gliding  "o'er  the  stony  street."  Laboi  is  reallj  oiganized 
only  when  society  is  again  at  work.* 

An  example  of  a  true  organization  of  labor  may  be  found  in  the 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  CleveUnd  convention  tn  May,  18SB,  bj  LKwrence  Har. 
monof  Peoria,  itwas  stated  that  the  tactof  SOD.OOO  men  striking  between  April  S4th 
and  May  ISth,  and  135.000  men  being  ont  in  the  week  ending  Miy  12lh,  had  entailed  a 
loss  ot  wagee  amounting  lo  $1,000,000.  and  o!  gross  returns  to  capital  rising  lo  Sa.BOO,- 
000,  of  (i,000,000  la  losses  npon  deterred  and  cancelled  contracts,  and  of  830,400,000 
npon  building  contracts;  the  entire  loss  ni)on8triltei  in  the  three  months  immedla'elr 
following  the  first  ot  Hay  aggregating  many  hundred  millions  ot  dollars.  To  this  muet 
he  added  the  effort  ot  the  anarchists  In  Chicago  to  convert  the  strikes  Inio  a  social 
revolDlion,  the  slaughter  ot  the  police  bj  dynamite,  and  the  impending  sentance  upon 
leading  anarchists  consequent  upon  the  tragedy.  No  one  mistakes  these  events  for  an 
organizaOon  of  labor.  They  are  the  dlsorganlBation  ot  labor  In  Ita  most  short-sigh  led, 
crnel.  and  criminal  torm.      See  note  to  p.  S^. 
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following  illustration  :  Every  one  recognizes  that  working  a 
farm  on  equal  shares,  where  one  person  finds  the  land,  improve- 
ments, buildings,  seeds,  fruit  trees,  implements,  and,  perhaps, 
cattle  and  flocks  and  poultry,  while  the  other  brings  only  the 
labor-power  of  himself,  his  family,  and  those  whom  he  may  hire, 
is  a  fair  bar^n,  or,  to  put  it  more  emphatically,  a  just  partner- 
ship. For  the  farm,  as  it  stands,  represents  many  years  of  labor 
already  done.  The  working  tenant,  who  proposes  to  work  the 
farm,  offers  one  year  of  labor  to  be  done,  against  many  years  of 
labor  already  done.  This  is  the  metayer  system  of  Europe.  In- 
deed, most  parts  of  the  world  in  all  ages  have  been  tilled  under 
it,  and  its  equity  still  remains  to  be  questioned. 

Now  fifty-four  railways,  which  cost  to  construct  and  equip 
them  $1,351,795,029.74,  makeannual  returns  to  the  Eailway  Com- 
missioners of  Illinois.  Their  par  capital  is  more  than  twice  that 
sum,  but  with  that  we  have  not  at  present  todo.  These  railways 
employ  156,007  workers,  of  all  sorts,  from  president  to  brakeman. 
Their  gross  earnings  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  aU  these  railways  are 
worked  upon  shares  by  the  naked  labor,  i.  e.,  labor  not  backed  by 
the  least  capital  employed  in  the  business.  The  sharing  comes 
out  so  evenly,  though  no  efEort  at  even  sharing  or  profit  sharmg 
is  thought  of  in  adjusting  any  workman's  salary,  that  there  are 
paid  in  salaries  and  wages  $81,936,170.81,  and  there  ai-e  paid  to 
the  capital  (labor  previously  done  in  constructing  and  equipping 
the  roads)  $81,720,365.53  yearly. 

123.  The  Terms  of  Partnersbip.  Labor  and  Capital. 
—Working  on  shares  is  not  an  accident,  in  that  natural  organiza- 
tion of  labor  which  arises  through  each  man  fitting  into  the 
niche  that  he  finds  made  for  himself,  and  doing  simply  the  best 
he  knows  how  to  do,  minding  always  his  own  business,  and  leav- 
ing other  people  to  mind  theirs.  For  instance,  the  total  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  have  first  to  pay  for  their  raw 
materials  purchased,  all  of  which  have  heon  the  finished  product 
of  one  or  more  previous  industries,  and  have  been  created  by  a 
joint  partnership  of  labor  wiUi  capital,  resulting  in  a  joint  shar- 
ing of  wages  of  labor  with  returns  to  capital.  Having  paid  for 
these,  there  remains  out  of  the  whole  price  received  on  sale  of  the 
products,  a  gross  fund,  out  of  which  the  capital  (or  labor  done 
before  the  year  began)  bad  to  divide  with  the  labor  done  during 
the  year.  The  division  in  1880,  for  tlie  total  manufactures  of 
the  United  States,  was  : 
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To  wages  (exclusive  of  those  earned  on  raw  ma- 

T      '*""fH       „■ ^    947,953,795 

lo  capital  for  all  purposes 1  024  801  837 

Tbe  share  taken  by  capital  includes  payment  for  erect- 
mg  plant,  procuring  orders,  marketing  product,  extend- 
ing works,  making  repairs,  insurance,  machinery,  interest 
losses  by  bad  debts,  and  losing  contracts,  et«.  The  principle  here 
carried  out  is  evidently  tliat  of  working  on  shares.  In  the  salt 
manufacture  the  division  was  : 
To  wages  (not  earned  on  raw  materials)      .      .        .        $i  2m  033 

To  capital  (for  all  purposes) l'495'594 

In  the  mixed  textile  fabrics,  the  division  was: 
To  wages  (not  earned  on  raw  materials)     .       .        .       $13,216  753 

To  capital  (for  all  purposes) 15,677109 

In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  division  was : 
To  wages  (of  same  process  for  wJiich  returns  of  capiul 

arecounted) $55,476,785 

To  capital  (for  all  purposes) 49,809,750 

Where  the  nature  of  the  business,  or  the  inventions  made  in  it 
are  such  that  capital  invested  in  machinery  performs  almost  the 
whole  of  the  labor  involved  in  it,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness IS  essentially  a  commercial  rather  than  a  manufacturing  one 
the  shght  work  performed  in  the  manufacture  being  a  mere  inci- 
dent in  a  process  essentially  of  buying  and  selling,  as  in  meat 
iwckmg,  lumber,  leather,  etc.,  the  transaction  is  less  a  partner- 
ship and  the  share  of  labor  diminishes.  Where,  on  tlie  other 
hand  men  and  skill  are  nearly  every  thing,  and  machinery  nest 
to  nothing,  as  m  the  ship-building,  at  a  time  when  it  consists, 
as  now,  m  the  United  States,  almost  wholly  of  repairing 
and  the  silk  manufacture  at  a  time  when  new  processes  have 
to  be  introduced  through  new  workmen,  and  a  generation  has 
to  be  educated  up  to  the  art,  the  sliare  of  capital  sinks,  and  the 
share  of  wages  expands  to  three-fold  the  partnership  share 
Compare : 


Slaughtering   and  i  Wages  to  labor 

meat  packing.  .  .  J  Gross  returns  to  capital . 
Woolen      goods]  Wages  to  labor 

manufacture.  .  .   )  Gross  returns  to  capital 
Lumber  \  'W'ages  to  labor 

;  Gross  returns  to  capital 
Leather.        .  J  Wages  to  labor 

(  Gross  returns  to  capital . 


$10,508,530 
35,314,981 
25,836,392 
33,924,718 
31,845.974 
55,326,360 
4,840,413 
7,199,375 
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And  again  compare  the  arts  in  which  machinery  is  of  little  im- 
portance, ship  repairing,  or  in  which  skiU  is  being  developed  by 
an  educating  process  (silk  manufacture)  : 

Ship-building,    re-  J  Wages  to  labor        .        .        .      $13,713,813 
pairmg         .         )  Gross  returns  to  capital  .        .  d,*55U,i5() 

Silk  and  siik  goods )  Wages  to  labor        .        .        .  l'lf''^^l 

manufacture,  .  .( Returns  to  capital    .  .         3,B05,J17 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  these  figures  prove  that  under  the  exist- 
ing wagessystem  all  iiidui^tiy  is  product-sharing,  in  fact.  Though 
the  proportion  in  which  the  two  factors  share  with  each  other 
vai-ies,  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  service  which 
capital  renders  to  labor,  when  weighed  against  that  which  labor 
rendei-s  to  capital,  equivalent  values  exchange  between  the  two. 
Where  labor  can  say  to  capital,  we  can  perform  this  work  three 
times  better  without  you  than  you  can  without  us,  as  in  ship  re- 
pairing, it  takes  a  three-fold  sliare,  and  vice  versa. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  unintentional  profit- 
sharmg,  thus  pointed  out  in  the  aggregate  industries  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  intentional  profit-sharing  practiced  by  M.  Godin 
in  France,  by  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  at  Minneapolis,  by  the 
Peacedale  Woolen  Manufactory,  and  by  Brewster  &  Co.,  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  the  share  of  the  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate product  which  goes  to  wages  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
share  which  goes  to  capital,  in  the  intentional  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  than  it  is  in  the  unintentional  system.  It  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  wage-workers  get  the  highest  ratio  of 
the  a^regate  product,  in  those  industries  which  depend  the 
most  for  their  profits  upon  the  efforts  of  the  wage-workers. 
The  editor  of  Le  Devoir  makes  the  very  remarkable  calcula^ 
tion  concerning  M.  Godin's  enterprise  at  Guize,  "that  if^  all 
the  working  population  of  France  were  employed  in  12.333  simi- 
lar co-operative  workshops,  and  if  similar  cash  sums  had  been 
dispensed  in  each  one,  since  the  Familistre  Society  has  been  regis- 
tered, it  would  have  given  an  increased  purchasing  power  of  no 
less  than  £392,880.000duringthat  short  period."  But  how  would 
an  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  the  wages  hill  of  the  manufacturers  of  France,  affect  them 
in  their  competitions  with  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  f  Does  the  stimulus  of  profit-sharing  enhance  the 
quality  or  rapidity  of  the  work,  in  a  degree  asgreatas  it  increases 
the  cost  t  If  not,  would  not  the  deduction  from  the  profits  lessen 
the  degree  in  which  works  could  be  extended,  new  machinery 
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supplied,  and  the  number  of  manufactures  that  could  continue 
their  works,  and  would  not  curtailment  in  these  directions  react 
against  the  wages  of  labor  ? 

The  Pillsbui-y  Flour  Mills,  at  Minneapolis,  pays  dividends  only 
to  those  workmen  who  have  continuously  remained  in  service  for 
five  years,  and  to  men  in  certain  positions  of  responsibaity,  with- 
out regard  to  grades  of  service.  It  has  paid  three  dividends  of 
125,000,  $26,000,  and  $3S,000,  and  the  number  of  dividends  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  To  estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  profit-shar- 
ing policy,  to  the  employers  and  the  employed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  gross  annual  earnings,  which  constitute  thefund 
for  real  division  between  capital  and  labor.  This  is  arrived  at  by 
deducting  from  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  product  the  cost 
of  the  raw  materials  used,  only.  The  difference  will  be  the  total 
fund  for  division  between  labor  and  capital.  Adding  together 
the  wages  and  dividends  paid  to  labor,and  comparing  the  ratio  of 
this  total  to  the  total  received  by  capital,with  the  total  received 
by  labor  and  capita!  respectively  in  other  establishments,  would 
show  wbetlier  the  owners  of  the  mills  do  or  do  not  make  a  profit 
by  profit-sharing,  and  whether  this  system  will  aid  or  handicap 
them  in  their  contests  with  competitors.  Few  working-men  will 
claim  that  co-operation  or  profit-sharing  should  be  resort«d  to 
from  philanthropic  or  charitable  motives.  If  resorted  to  at  all, 
it  must  be  shown  to  profit  the  profit-sharer,  as  well  as  the  profit-re- 
ceiver. The  motive  for  it  must  be  a  business  motive.  The  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  holds  that  profit-sharing  must 
not  mtei-fere  with  the  right  to  discharge  workmen  for  negligence 
and  inefficiency.  And  the  experience  of  Brewst«r  &  Co.  shows 
that  profit-sharing  docs  not  wholly  prevent  strikes.  Tlieir  work- 
men struck  for  eight  hours  a  day,  when  they  had  it  in  their  own 
power  to  reduce  their  day  to  eight  hours,  and  when  by  striking 
they  lost  a  dividend  of  $11,000  which  would  have  been  due  a 
month  later,  besides  losmg  $8,000  in  wages.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  they  went  back  to  work  on  tlie  old  pUn;  of  simple  wages 
without  the  profit-sharing. 

In  what  degree  the  wages  system  may  change  into  one  of  profit- 
sharing,  may  not  yet  be  judged  with  certainty.  The  tendency  as 
society  increases  in  complexity,  and  as  industry  grows  in  intensity, 
is  to  get  away  from  monthly  and  annual  salaries  to  piece  and  job 
work,  and  away  from  partnerships  to  joint  stock  concerns,  or  cor- 
porations, and  salaries.  Wliether  there  may,  in  certain  kinds 
of  business,  be  a  reaction  toward  profit-sharing  and  co-opera- 
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tioti,  it  is  too  early  to  determine,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  pre- 

124.  Effect  of  Importation  of  Competing  Products  on 
the  "Wages  of  Labor. — In  proportion  as  transportation  is  cheap- 
ened, the  competition  between  both  capitalists  and  laborers,  in  the 
production  of  such  commodities  as  admit  of  ready  transportation, 
extends  the  war  of  competition  to  the  populations  of  all  countries 
having;  like  natural  facilities  of  production.  If  cost  of  ti'anspor- 
tation  between  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  or  India,  and 
the  United  States  were  reduced,  in  point  of  both  direct  money 
cost  and  delay,  to  0  (zero)  or  nothing,  so  that  a  commodity,  at  the  in- 
stant of  production  anywhere,  could  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  as  low  a  figure  as  at  its  point  of  foreign  production,  and  if  the 
foreign  country  made  equal  use  of  machine  power  in  production 
with  ourselves,  so  that  our  labor  could  compete  with  theire  on 
equal  terms,  it  is  obvious  that  wages  of  labor  expressed  in  money 
in  all  these  countries  would  be  equalized,  those  having  the 
lowest  rates  being  raised,  and  those  having  the  highest  de- 
pressed, until  one  common  level  would  be  obtained.  In  wliat- 
ever  degree  our  wages  are  higher  than  those  of  the  other 
countries  named,  we  owe  the  fact  either  to  the  inequality  of  our 
competition  owing  to  our  greater  use  of  machinery,  or  the  ob- 
structions to  traffic  afforded  by  distance.  For,  abolishing  these 
two  inequalities,  the  foreign  and  domestic  labor  market  would  be- 
come one  market,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  economics, 
that  one  commodity  can  only  have  one  price  in  one  market,  where 
competition  is  free,  and  all  purchasers  are  in  equal  possession  of 
all  the  facts. 

Our  profits  of  enterprise  would  of  course  sufferalike  deduction ; 
but  with  that  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Higher  profits  of  capi- 
tal, and  higher  wages  of  labor,  are  the  industrial  forces  at  work  to 
induce  the  migration  of  populations  from  old  to  new  centres  of 
industry.  When  thesestop,  national  growth  by  immigration  will 
stop.  Wages  of  labor,  in  the  countries  named,  bear  to  each  other 
about  the  following  proportions  : 

United  States,  England,  France,   Germany,    Russia,   India, 
150.  110  to  90.      70.  60.  30.  10. 

Multiplying  these  rates  of  wages  into  the  wages-working  popu- 
lations of  the  respective  countries,  and  striking  an  equation 
throughout  the  entii-e  mass,  would  show  that  if  inequalities  arising 
front  machinery,  and  protection  arising  from  cost  of  transporta- 
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tion  were  both  removed,  we  mig-ht  look  for  a  wage  rate  of  perhaps 
20  or  30  in  place  of  150,  since  the  nation  with  which  we  would 
ultimately  equalize  would  be  India  with  her  330,000,000  of  i>eople, 
among  which  a  fail  iu  our  wage-rate  of  18  centscould  only  be  ex- 
I>ected  to  make  a  rise  of  2  cents,  owing  to  their  greater  number. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  with  the  axiom,  that  differences  of  value 
in  labor  and  all  othevcommoditiesarise  from  the  relative  obstruc- 
tions that  exist  either  in  the  production  or  transportation  of  both 
labor  and  conamodities,  between  the  countries  of  higher  and  those 
of  lower  prices,  and  that  in  order  to  maintain  two  markets  or, 
wliat  is  the  same  thing,  two  market  prices,  on  one  commodity, 
labor,  for  instance,  there  must  be  intermediate  obstructions,  pre- 
venting a  perfectly  gratuitous  interchange,  or  free  trade,  between 
the  two  markets,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  to  countries 
paying  high  wages  and  high  profits,  perfect  free  trade  in  com- 
modities involves  the  simultaneous  degradation  of  labor  and 
bankruptey  of  capital. 

125.  Effect  of  Militarj'  Protection  to  Fore^n  Trade 
on  Home  Wages. — The  supposed  question  between  free  trade 
and  protection  is  sometimes  obscured  by  confining  the  discussion 
to  one  mode  of  protection,  and  assuming  that  countries  that  do  not 
adopt  that  particular  mode  of  protection,  as,  e.  g.,  by  tariff,  are 
examples  of  free  trade.  But  a  country  may  send  its  armies 
throughout  the  world,  invading  the  territory  of  every  weak  bar- 
barian state,  planting  fortresses  in  its  harbors,  and  forcing  trad- 
ing stations  into  its  rivers,  and  with  its  bayonet  at  the  throat  of 
500,000, 000  of  people,  may  plant  its  bankers  in  their  towns,  its  ships 
in  their  harbors,  and  its  flag  over  every  coaling  station  by  which 
ocean-going  steamers  may  reach  it.  Its  bankers  may  be 
supplied  with  money  and  credit  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  because 
capital  at  home  is  untaxed.  Its  steamers  may  be  subsidized  out 
of  the  national  revenues  instead  of  being  left  to  the  earnings  they 
can  make  by  carrying  cargoes  cheaply.  With  all  these  wires 
laid  and  netssprung,  thisnationmay  say  to  these  barbarians  "Buy 
where  you  can  buy  cheax>est,  i.  e.,  of  me,  or  I'll  conquer  you.  I 
will  open  your  ports  to  commerce  with  me,  atid  will  close  your 
factories  and  farms  to  commerce  among  yoniselves,  by  grape 
and  canister,  whether  It  bankrupts  your  native  industries  and 
disorganizes  yournative  labor,  or  not."  This  may  be  called  for 
sweetness  and  purity's  sake  free  trade,  but  it  is  the  protection  of  for- 
eign trade  by  military  force.  And  if,  by  this  forced  conquest  of 
all  foreign  markets,  so  large  a  foreign  trade  is  built  up  that  the 
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interests  of  its  farmers  become  subordinate  in  importance  to  its 
foreign  trade,  and  it  therefore  admits  foreign  com  free  of  duty,  this 
is  not  free  trade,  but  the  sacrifice  of  its  rural  industries  to  an  en- 
forced foreign  trade.  The  Empire  of  Eome  was  even  more  ungra- 
cious to  tlie  farmers  of  Italy,  sinee  with  the  proceeds  of  its  for- 
eign conquests  it  bought  the  foreign  com  and  gave  it  free  to  the 
citizens,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  tlie  farmers  of  Italy  to 
raise  com  at  all.  But  this  was  discovered  to  be  no  triumph  of 
free  commerce,  but  only  an  armed  destruction  of  home  industry. 
It  only  bankrupted  the  government,  to  attempt  to  give  away  a 
supply  of  corn,  equal  to  the  cessation  of  production  in  Italy, 
caused  by  the  free  corn.  Instead  of  cheap  bread  it  brought 
waste  lands  and  a  bankrupted  peasantry. 

Modem  England  repeats  the  Roman  example.  But  of  this  in 
another  chapter.  Military  protection  to  foreign  ti-dde  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  free  trade.  It  is  a  form  of  protection.  ■  It  accounts 
for  the  higher  rate  of  wages  maintained  in  England  than  that 
which  prevails  in  Prance  and  Germany, 

126.  Diversity  of  Industries  Essential  to  Hig'h  Wages. 
—In  a  country  where  few  industries  are  carried  on,  many  persons 
must  toil  slavishly  and  spend  large  portions  of  time  in  idleness, 
vice,  or  crime,  or  some  form  of  social  revolution  or  war,  because 
they  fail  to  find  tlie  industry  that  is  congenial  to  them;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  people  must  suffer  a  severe  restriction 
upon  all  their  artistic  enjoyments  and  rarer  capacities,  because 
they  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  good  social,  intellectual, 
artistic,  scientific,  religious,  and  philosophic  means  of  culture. 
Thus  production  is  scanty,  and  consumption  is  meagre,  and  of  a 
mere  animal  scope  and  kind.  So  hard  and  barren  of  incident  is 
the  life  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  in  Australia,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  forget  their  powers  of  speech,  and  degenerate  into 
imbeciles,  for  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  their 
fellows.  Among  a  very  sparse  population  the  ratio  of  time  spent 
in  idleness,  physical  and  mental,  so  increases,  that  in  a  life  it  must 
often  have  the  effect  of  enabling  a  person  to  live  only  one  year  of 
sensations  in  many  years  of  duration.  Compared  with  such  a 
barren  and  slow  life,  an  active  life  in  town  is  chai-acterized  as 
"fast, "or  as  ''living  many  years  in  one." 

The  capacity  to  "live  fast"  arises,  therefore,  from  the  diversifi- 
cation of  industries.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  within  reason- 
able limits,  living  rapidly  and  vigorously  shortens  life.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  fact  tends  so  essentially  to  lengthen  life,  as  the 
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ability  to  fill  up  all  its  moments  with  triiiisitiona  from  each  form 
of  exertion  to  some  other,  before  the  pleasure  involved  in  tho 
exertion  while  it  is  novel  shall  have  degenerated  into  satiety, 


The  development  of  man  mentally,  morally,  and  socially  is 
therefore  the  product  of  diversification  of  industiy.  TJie  progress 
of  society  in  wealth -production,  only  faintly  measures  his  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  capacity  to  obtain  from  wealth  the  enjoy- 
ment it  is  capable  of  bestowing,  and  to  infuse  into  life  the  joy  with 
which  it  can  bo  filled.  In  the  degree,  therefore,  that  a  gov- 
ernment pursues  a  course  calculated  to  cause  sixteen  industries  to 
be  carried  on  instead  of  eight,  or  thirty-two  where  but  for  its 
action  only  sixteen  would  be  prosecuted,  it  gathers  up  the  idle 
hours  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  and  consecrates  them  to 
productive  industry,  while  it  brings  into  their  mental  culture  the 
relief  and  intellectual  profit  found  in  a  greater  diversity  of 
amusements,  instruction,  and  mental  commei-ce.  At  the  outset, 
in  a  new  country,  no  industry  is  so  profitable  as  the  same  indus- 
try would  be  where  all  the  processes  of  commerce  are  established. 
Even  farming  and  fishing,  in  the  early  settlement  of  New  England 
and  Virginia,  involved  greater  hardship  and  suffering  than 
would  have  been  performed  at  all,  if  the  fish  and  food  could  have 
been  got  by  as  small  an  effort  as  would  have  sufficed  in  the  old 
world.  Emigrants  never  go  to  t;evv  countries  in  search  of  ease 
and  repose.  Every  house  lias  to  be  built,  and  every  farm  fenced, 
and  every  crop  reaped,  at  far  greater  than  the  old-world  cost  of 
time  and  effort. 

Gradually,  however,  the  new  country  begins  to  develop  modes 
of  industry  in  which  it  becomes  superior  to  tlie  old.  By  dis- 
covering the  proper  haunts  of  flsh  and  game  the  hunting  and 
fishing,  at  first  precarious,  becomes  abundant.  Then  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  potatoes,  tar  and  rosin,  hewing  timber  for  shipping, 
and  lime,  can  be  got  out  cheaper  than  in  the  old  world.  As 
exchanges  multiply,  profits  rise,  time  and  tools  become  productive, 
and  nien  feel  entitled  to  wages  for  their  time.  Profits,  however, 
are  for  the  time  only  obtainable  in  the  production  of  those 
things  which  dejiend  on  forest  trees,  such  as  turpentine,  or  on 
wild  game,  such  as  pelts,  or  on  cheap  land. 

At  length  the  country  has  produced  every  form  of  land  pro- 
duct, but  some  of  these  products  require  so  small  a  labor  to  manu- 
facture as,  e.g.,  wheat  into  flour  and  flour  into  bread,  and  pelts 
into  furs,  and  hides  into  leather,  that  the  attempt  is  made.    The 
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iiisUnt  it  is  made  an  international  competition  sets  in.  Owing 
to  the  existence  of  grist  mills,  tanneries,  and  furrier  establishments 
in  the  old  world,  ami  the  diiHculty  of  inaugurating  the  smallest 
new  enterprise  in  competition  with  one  already  established,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  freight,  on  the  wheat  to  England,  and  on  the 
flour  back,  whether  ever  a  grist  mill  can  be  started.  Make  the 
transportation  low  enough,  and  quick  enough,  and  the  new'  colony 


1  not  grind  its  o 


11  wool,  distil  its  own 


turpentine,  dress  its  own  turs,  or  even  educate  its  own  children, 
or  hold  its  ownclrai-ch  service.  Certfun  industries,  however,  find 
a  natural  protection  in  the  three  thousand  miles  of  sea  which 
intervene  between  the  new  settlers  and  the  countries  of  old  and 
cheap  productions.  Education  is  not  importable  and  children 
can  not  he  sent  across  the  seas  to  be  taught,  nor  can  parents  cross 
the  ocean  to  pray  or  attend  worship.  Hence,  the  school-teacher 
and  clergymaa  have  natural  protection,  and  first  among  the 
manufactures  that  grow  up  are  those  factories  in  which 
ignorance  of  those  things  which  our  fathers  have  known 
is  converted  into  knowledge,  and  doubt  into  faith.  So  buildings 
are  not  importable,  and  this  fact  protects  the  carpenter.  Horses 
must  be  shod  near  the  farm  whereon  they  draw  the  plow,  and 
this  protects  the  blacksmith. 

At  length,  however,  the  country  says  we  have  all  the  ores, 
coal,  lime,  and  other  materials  to  make  iron  and  sieel  ;  and  we 
can  never  introduce  these  industries  at  all  if  we  wait  until  they 
can  be  started  here  at  a  profit,  since  the  time  will  never  come 
when  one  producing  these  things  in  a  small  way  can  produce 
them  as  cheaply  as  one  producing  them  in  a  lai'ge  way.  But 
before  we  can  produce  in  a  large  way  we  must  produce  in  a  smaU 
way.  Hence,  we  must  produce  these  things  at  a  loss  first,  in 
order  ever  to  produce  them  at  a  profit.  They  find  by  examina- 
tion that  this  argument  applies  to  far  more  industries  in  number, 
and  that  their  value  and  profits,  if  inaugurated,  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  entire  category  of  industries  on  which  producers 
have  natural  protection.  Thereupon  they  impose  such  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  the  competing  product,  as  will  cause  it  to  be 
superseded  by  the  domestic  product.  Thereupon  they  multiply 
the  number  of  industries  pursued  first  two-fold,  then  twenty-fold. 
There  wQl  probably  always  bo  those  who  will  argue  that  this 
multiplicaUon  of  industries  does  not  increase  the  rate  of  wages. 
But  there  will  always  be  a  sufiicient  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  policy  to  make  it  part  of  the  inevitable  and  necessary 
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action  of  every  self-governing  country,  unless  we  may  possibly 
except  acountry  like  Turkey,  which  indulges  in  a  religious  scruple 
against  import  duties  lest  they  may  have  the  effect  to  cause  a 
part  of  the  revenues  of  an  orthodox  Mohammedan  government 
to  be  contributed  by  alien  infidels  and  Christian  G-iaours.* 

137.  Exclusion  of  Iminigrratioii  as  a  Measure  to  Pro- 
mote Wages.— As  wages  are  the  result  of  a  nearly  equal 
division,  between  capital  and  labor,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all 
industry,  and  as  all  earnings  of  industry,  when  ultimately 
analyzed,  become  exchanges  of  mutual  service,  it  follows  that  no 
inci-ease  of  earnings  can  be  effected  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  those  who  in  this  country  exchange  service,  i.e.,  by  excluding 
new  workers,  either  by  preventing  births  or  excluding  immigra- 
tion. Wherever  the  policy  of  increasing  wages,  in  the  whole 
population  of  a  country,  by  diminishing  population,  cropsup,  and 
what«ver  form  it  assumes,  it  is  a  mischievous  error.  It  results 
from  reasoning  from  a  particular  industry  to  the  case  of  all 
industries,  forgetting  that  as  industries  are  the  complement  of 
each  other,  what  may  be  the  surplus,  and  hence  the  poison  of 

•  One  or  the  inReniors  falUclee,  by  whici  luis  manifest  dictaDc  of  eommon  ptudciice 

Is  assailed,  is  to  assert  Ihat  the  [>opalation  of  a  country  me.]  bo  divided  Lolo  those  nho 

ar   p    te  ted,  and  those  who  are  not.    Ae  well  might  we  aaaert  that  (he  raina  of  heaven 

b       fit  th    e  only  who  are  caught  out  in  Uie  shower  without  an  nmbrella.    A  late  free 

trad       s       7A«M;;t(Hi,  which  died  of  inanition,  at  Des  Moinea.  Iowa,  divided  the 

w    k  the  Uniled  States  into  tliose  engaged  in  agricultnre,  7,870,493;  peraonal  and 

p    f      i     al   aervlce,  4,074,238;  trade  and  transportation,  1,8I0,S56;   manufacturing, 

m    h         1  and  mining,  3.837,lia.    It  then  deducted  from  the  manufacturing  group 

rta       1    aes  of  indnstries,  wliich  It  classes  as  not  protecled  by  the  tariff,  such  as 

b  k        hlaokamitha,  boi  factory  operatives,  tinners,  millers,  batchers,  csrpenferp, 

la^      makers,  tailors,  and  others,  numbering  in    all  S,]47,«8I.     Wherefrom,  it 

1  d  d  hatthe  workmen  of  the  United  Stales  were  divided  into: 

Tl  lected.     , 1,605,253 

D  p    lectad 15,786,253 

Total 17.302,005 

A  like  argument  might  be  framed  against  Ihe  protection  of  forts  by  oonnting  the  few 
who  dwell  near  enoQgh  to  be  Immediately  under  Ibeir  guns  and  walls  Willi  Ihe  vast 
number  who  do  not.  The  7,670,4»3  farmers  are  chiefly  proSeoMd  in  the  fact  that  while 
they  produce  only  their  cropB,  it  l8  conBumera  only  who  can  produce  prices  on  tboas 
crops,  and  a  crop  without  a  price  is  not  a  commodity,  but  a  discommodity.  Whatever 
is  the  difference  between  Ibe  price  of  a  farmer's  product  on  his  farm,  and  at  ita  place 
of  conanroption,  is  lo  the  farmer  a  tas  for  transportation  of  bis  products.  This  he 
knows  oanonly  be  removed  by  a  transfer  of  Ihe  manufacturing  bnslnees  in  its  lolallly 
to  near  his  farm.  Whaleier  removes  this  transporiatlnn  tat  is  to  him  not  a  tax,  but  a 
boon.  It  protection  brings  the  factory  lo  tbs  farm,  and  whether  it  does  or  not  is 
aimply  a  question  of  fact,  lo  be  veri fled  by  observation,  then  one  might  as  well  classify 
the  iKjople  iuM  those  who  are  benefited  by  Ibe  suriehine  and  thosa  who  are  not,  as  into 
thos»  who  Br«  and  are  not  "protected  workers." 
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one  becomes  the  source  of  supply,  and  hence  the  salvation,  of 
another.  , 

In  excluding  immigrants  by  wholesale  without  selection,  each 
industry  would  be  excluding  its  customere  in  a  larger  degree 
than  its  competitors.  Suppose  that  to  henefll  the  wages  of  shoe- 
maken.  we  exclude  all  immigrants.  An  analysis  of  those  who 
would  come  shows  that  only  one  in  fifty-eight  of  the  immigrants 
who  would  come  would  make  shoes.  But  one  in  flfty-eight  o,f 
our  entire  population  make  shoes.  Therefore  the  shoemakers 
would  have  shut  out  afty«ven  customers  in  order  to  shutout 
one  competitor.  But,  the  fifty-seven  customers  whom  they  would 
have  shut  out  would  have  added  as  much  to  the  demand,  aslbe 
one  excluded  si  em  ke  voild  have  contributed  towai-d  the 
supply  All  imn  g  -at  o  dist  butes  itself  among  the  various 
occupations  in  pmpo  to  to  tl  o  demand  for  it ;  it  is  this  demand 
that  deterininra  the  d  st  but  on.  In  doing  so,  it  necessarily 
maintains  the  adj  stme  t  an  o  ig  industries  at  the  most  useful 
economic  level,  a  d  be  ce  can  not  do  otherwise  than  brmg  a 
ratio  of  consumers  to  pioduceis,  in  any  one  occupation,  exacUy 
corresponding  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  they  not  come. 

The  case  of  the  Chinese  formed  an  exception  in  this  respect, 
since  they  nearly  all  followed  one  or  two  occupations,  vii 
washing  cooking,  domestic  service,  and  cigar  folding,  which  had 
previously  been  performed  by  women.  To  the  extent,  however, 
that  they  became  miners,  railroad  builders,  shoemakeis,  and  the 
like  the  principle  would  applj  The  resident  Chinese  therefore 
were  quick  to  recogniie  the  adiantage  which  would  come  to 
those  already  here  from  the  exclusion  of  further  comeis  and 
rejoiced  over  the  event  their  a.gument  being  more  Ohmee 
less  wagee  ;  no  more  Chinee  more  wagee 

In  the  economic  sense  eteiy  new  woiker  the  moment  he 
arrives,  becomes  an  Amei  ican  woiker  consuming  say  mnet, 
seven  per  cent,  of  Ameiic.n  preducts  and  thiee  per  cent  of 
foreign  products  ;  whereis  as  a  woiker  m  Europe  whose  com 
modify  or  the  product  of  whose  labor  is  brought  here  he  is  a 
foreign  worker  in  the  sense  that  ho  cons  imes  only  thiee  per  cent 
of  American  products  and  ninety  seven  pei  cent  of  foreign  prod 
ucis,  the  imported  product  acting  only  and  simplj  as  a  displace 
ment  of  American  by  foreign  hibor,  untd  worn  out. 

128  The  Barter  of  Domestic  IiUlior  for  Domestic  La- 
Dor  Promotes  Domestic  Wages.-The  vastly  greater  em- 
ployment given  to  domestic  hiborby  consuming  objects  of  domes- 
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tic  production,  and  the  consequent  effect  «f  this  policy  to  promote 
American  wages,  wlierc  tlie  country  lias  its  choice  Ijetwecn  native 
and  foreign  products,  Is  seen  where  the  raw  maleriale  and  fuel 
used  in  producmg  the  product  in  question  are  very  bulky  and  do 
not  admit  of  transportation  to  the  foreign  counti-y,  while  the  fln- 
lahed  product  is  very  compact  and  a/lmits  of  ready  transfer  over 
long  distances.  In  such  cases  the  country  which  pays  somewhat 
more  for  the  finished  product,  may  make  a  profit  several  times 
greater  than  Uiis  loss,  in  having  raw  materials,  which  perhaps  are 
the  mcident  of  another  production,  or  are  the  spontaneous  gifts  of 
nature,  raised  in  value  from  mere  worthless  waste  substances  to  a 
value  which  makes  Uiem  a  leading  staple  Thus  where  a  country 
packs  Its  meats,  before  shipping  them,  it  gives  value  to  its  salt 
sawdust,  cooperage,  ice,  staves,  boxes,  etc.  When  it  makes  its 
paper  ,t  gives  value  to  its  .treams  of  water,  straw,  wood,  coal 
bread-stuffs,  cornstalks,  rags,  and  many  other  domestic  pi«luds, 
which  it  could  never  sell  to  the  paper-makers  of  a  foreiim 
country,  but  can  sell  in  the  form  of  paper  to  its  own 
people  When  it  tans  its  own  leather  it  gives  value  to  oak 
bark,  sumach,  and  a  dozen  other  worthless  things  In  making 
glass  It  gives  value  to  clays,  sands,  mill-sites,  coal,  and  chemicals 
of  various  kinds.  In  making  iron,  it  gives  value  to  ores,  coal 
hme,  wood,  railways,  canals,  Tegotahlos,  and  hundreds  of  other 
unexportable  products  which  could  not  be  sold  abroad 

A  man's  fr«,dom.  in  ti-ading  straw  for  paper,  depends  more  on 
thopncehecangctforhis  straw,  than  on  that  he  must  pay  for  bis 
paper.  If  all  trade  is  barter,  as  contended  by  the  advocates  of  so- 
called  free  trade,  when  a  choice  is  offered  between  the  foreign 
article  and  the  domestic,  the  interest,  as  it  appears  to  the  individual 
bnymg  the  paper,  may  not  be  identical  with  the  interest  as  it  actu- 
ally is  to  the  nation  as  awholc.  For,  Mthe buyer,  it  is  not  barter 
at  all,  but  a  purchase  for  money.  But,  to  the  nation  at  large  it  is 
tarter,  and  will  be  paid  for  in  commodities,  with  tile  difference 
that.  If  It  be  American  paper,  it  can  be  bartered  for  bv  giving  any 
one  of  a  thousand  domestic  products  in  exchange,  mc'luding  land 
labor,  lastruotion,  fuel,  vegetables,  hay,  clay,  brick,  lime,  sand' 
rocks,  fruits,  forest  tiwis,  ete. ;  but  if  bought  abroad  it  can  be  paid 
for  only  n,  cotton,  wheat,  beef,  or  pork.  Though  the  domestic 
price  may  range  higher  than  the  foreign  (an  incident  to  protec- 
tion which  IS  by  no  means  invariable),  yet  the  trade  or  commoree 
in  the  domestic  article  is  freer,  at  the  higher  price,  than  the  trade 
in  the  foreign  at  tlie  lower  price,  because,  in  tlie  latter  ease  the 
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actual  privilege  of  barter,  wlieii  it  comes  to  be  applied  as  it  must 
always  be  in  fa«t,  allows  the  doniestic  paper  to  be  paid  for  in 
either  of  several  hundred  or  a  thousand  articles,  in  which  the 
foreign  paper  can  not  be  paid  for. 

It  was,  moreover,  very  truly  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith  that 
the  domestic  paper  gave  employment  to  twodomestic  capitals  and 
two  domestic  sets  of  laborers,  viz. ,  those  employed  upon  the  papei* 
itself  and  those  employed  upon  the  product  given  in  exchange  for 
it,  while  the  foreign  paper  give  semployment  to  only  one  domes- 
tic capital  and  one  force  of  domestic  labor,  viz.,  that  employed 
upon  the  product  given  in  exchange  for  the  paper. 

139.  Wages  of  Social  Labor.— The  distinction  is  made  by 
some  economists  *  between  the  wages  paid  by  the  profit-makers, 
and  which  are  paid  from  motives  of  profit  only,  and*those  which 
are  paid  for  domestic  professional  and  official  service. 

Many  of  the  most  useful  services  to  mankind,  however,  are 
compelled  upon  economical  principles  to  be  rendered  gratui- 
tously. No  capitalist  could  afford  to  pay  a  Copernicus  to  discover 
the  true  theory  ofthe  solar  system,  partly  because  he  wouldbe  him- 
self unable  to  discover  the  Copernicus,  and  partly  because  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  desire  to  perform  as  great  a  service  as  Copernicus, 
and  who,  with  perhaps  equal  ability,  will  fail  in  doing  more  than 
propound  a  chimera,  is  so  great  that  the  ambition  to  do  great 
things  for  mankind  needs  rather  to  be  checked  than  encouraged; 
since,  with  most  men,  the  ambition  can  lead  only  to  great  inutil- 
ity and  bitter  failure.  Hence  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Elder's  ingenious  hypothesis,  that  social  services  of  great  spiritual 

•  t^rwsEder,  in"Man  and  Lal)Ot,"p.  M,  says:  ■•  As  to  that  more  Important, 
becauaeiQorelargelyprodnctive  laHor  which  dlrecUr  origlnaWB  Immaterinl  nOlitles 
only,  the  natural  I  aw  of  Ita  reward  is  not  so  obvions.  II  can  not  be  paid  with  the  whole, 
or  a  part  of  ite  product.  The  doctor  who  cures  a  patient  can  not  he  paid  in  health  ;  the 
professor  who  educates  a  pnpll  can  not  be  paifl  in  knowledge ;  the  iuriet  can  not  ho  paid 

and  widening  column  of  labor,  and  considering  ail  that  is  involved  in  it  with  reference 
to  the  teachings  of  history,  we  conclude  that  men  naturally  tend  to  rate  this  higher 
labor  aa  to  ile  honors  and  rewardsaccording  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  performs  a 

leadership,  rankshighest;  andlhia  order  descends  by  degrees,  through  service  to  smaller 
numbers.  nnUl  It  ends  in  that  labor  which,  performing  a  material  use  onlj-,  is  governed 
br  another  and  diftertnt  lew  of  rompensation. 

■■  The  analysis  we  have  made  corresponds  broadly  to  the  social  deerees,  distinct,  jet 
overlapping  each  other ;  the  first  and  lowest,  In  which  labor  Bses  itself  in  things  ;  the 
second  in  which  labor  Qies  itself  in  instUullons  ;  the  third  and  highest,  in  which  labor 
llxes  itself  in  man.    Jt  is  just  in  the  proportion  that  this  last  and  hiBhest  form  of  labor 
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utility  are  necessarily  paid  for  in  lofty  material  rewards.  The 
utmost  that  cowld  be  said  is  that  there  is  a  crude  sort  of  justice 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  economic  value  of  intellectual  service 
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corresponds  generally  to  its  material  reward.  Yet  tlie  wife  aiid 
children  of  the  inventive  Gtoodyear  were  buried  by  charitable 
contribution,  and  the  magnificent  invention  of  telegraphy  left 
Prof.  Morse  to  be  provided  for  by  the  donations  of  his  friends. 
While  the  children  of  the  artist-inventor  have  derived  a  modest 
income  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers  upon  the  estate  presented 
to  him  by  his  neighbors,  the  vast  invention  he  bequeathed  to  the 
world,  and  no  small  share  of  the  great  fortunes  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  have  become  the  property  of  one  who  is  known  to  the 
patent  office  only  as  the  inventor  of  a  mouse-trap.  Social  labor 
of  the  highest  value  is  paid  in  a  currency  of  its  own,  when  it  is 
paidatall.  But  muehof  itis  whollyunpaid.  The  fame  of  great 
usefulness  settles  often,  lite  a  mantle,  on  the  complacent  shoulders 
of  entertaining  charlatans  and  eloquent  impostors,  and  the  men 
■who  most  convulse  and  shake  society,  by  their  blunders,  are  as  often 
laid  to  rest  under  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  flowei-s  of  social 
esteem. 

130.  Wages  of  Worn  en  .--Women  ofPer  tliemselves  in  a 
limited  number  of  occupations,  rejecting  usually  the  coarse,  vul- 
gar, enterprising,  arduous,  and  dangerous.  In  clmging  to  occu- 
pations which  are  deemed  becoming  to  woman  as  a  sex,  they 
come  chiefly  into  competition  with  those  women  who,  as  members 
of  a  household,  can,  if  necessary  pel  form  the  same  work,  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  the  effect  of  gratuitous  compi,tition,  since  the  lat- 
ter will  receive  the  same  support  and  maintenance,  if  they  do  not, 
as  if  they  do  work. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  w  hethei  society  can  afford  to  adopt 
the  theory  that  woman  ought  to  or  can  w  ith  werage  profit  to 
herself  or  to  men,  be  a  self-supporting  competitor  in  the  labor 
market.  It  could  only  be  avoided  by  returning  to  the  Eoman 
idea  of  the  family,  whereby  a  woman  could  not,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  or  father  merely,  be  thrown  on  her  own  exertions  for 
support.  She  was  stiU  a  member  of  some  Eoman  household  or 
gem,  and  entitled  to  its  protection  while  rendering  it  her  service 
and  obedience.  Perhaps,  in  our  modem  life,  there  are  many 
women  to  whom  even  the  restraint  of  a  family  relation,  selected 
by  choice,  seems  unbearable,  and  who  would  not  be  grateful  for 
a  title  to  dependence  on  a  relative  more  distant  than  husband, 
father,  or  son.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  sisters,  ruth- 
lessly thrust  out  upon  the  world,  whom  it  is  within  the  power  of 
their  brothers  to  support;  of  nieces  m  severe  straits,  whose  uncles 
are  in  afSueuce  and  tlie  like.      The  growing  disintegration  of  the 
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family,  and  tho  facility  of  divorce  and  reinamage,  operate  iri 
some  instances  to  reveal  to  woman  a  capacity  of  self-support 
and  of  independence  far  more  enjoyable  than  any  support  she 
would  have  aa  a  wife.  In  other  instances,  the  end  is  as  painful  as 
it  could  well  be. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  render  a  wonaan's  work, 
year  by  year,  less  valuable  to  her  employer  than  that  of  a  man, 
even  where  she  performs  much  of  the  work  equally  well.  Her 
prospective  marriage  constantly  threatens  to  terminate  her  work, 
while  the  marriage  of  a  man  confirms  his  steadiness  as  a  worker. 
She  does  not  enter  the  bolder  and  more  riskful  as  well  as  gainful 
occupations,  wherein  her  product  and  not  her  labor  is  sold,  such 
as  farming,  housebuilding,  and  manufacturing,  and  from  which, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  exclude  her  by  mere 
opinion.  Yet  among  the  women  who  do  enter  these  managing 
occupations,  there  are  many  that  evince  the  highest  skill.  In 
1880,  in  the  United  States,  14,744,942  males  and  2,647,157  females 
were  working  for  gain  out  of  a  total  of  about  26,000,000  persons 
of  each  sex.  About  one  in  ten  females  and  three  in  five  males 
are  toilers  for  hire  or  profit.  In  New  York,  out  of  2,031,369  fe- 
males over  ten  years  of  age,  there  were  360,381  money-makers, 
while  a  male  population  of  1,960,059  contained  1,524,264  toiling 
for  gain.  There  were,  therefore,  1,670,988  women  and  425,795 
men  not  productively  employed,  or  whose  toil  was  not  for 
sale. 

Each  man  at  work  supports  one  woman,  and  every  four  men  at 
work  support  one  idle  man ;  every  iifteenth  man  supports  two 
women,  and  four-and-a-half  women  are  supported  by  men  where 
one  even  tries  to  support  herself;  2,347  women  and  375,313  men 
do  some  kind  of  farming  or  manage  farms.  Although  land  de- 
scends equally  to  daughters  and  to  sons,  and  though  there  can  be 
no  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  against  woman  as  a  farmer— 
since  it  is  the  product  and  not  the  labor  that  is  sold,  and  no  one 
buying  hay  or  horses  can  tell  whether  a  man  or  a  woman  raised 
them— yet  only  one  farmer  in  180  is  a  woman,  and  in  most 
cases  she  is  a  farmer  only  temporarily,  while  she  is  a  farmer's 
widow. 

In  professional  and  personal  service- the  life  nearest  like  that 
of  a  wife  or  daughter  in  tlie  household,  as  it  involves  no  risk  and 
little  heavy  toil,  and  gives  wide  room  for  personal  favor  in  selection 
— thewomenriaeto205,839inNew  York  and  the  men  to  332,068. 
How  closely  women  in  their  choice  of  work  adhere  to  the  family 
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order,  even  when  out  of  the  family,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  12.394  women  to  only  1,189  males  find  work  as 
nurses,  108,198  women  to  13,744  men  work  as  lautiderers,  938,910 
women  to  136,745  men  work  as  domestic  servants,  1,615  women 
to  781  men  work  in  charitable  institutions,  13,313  women  to  6,475 
men  keep  boardbig-houses,  and  13,182  women  to  17,255  men  teach 
or  live  by  music.  On  the  other  hand,  in  trade  and  transportation, 
ill  New  York,  there  are  331,30i  males  to  15,215  females.  In  manu- 
factures, mechanics,  and  mining,  there  are  493,674  males  and 
137,190  females.  Thus,  women  seeking  employment  gravitate 
toward  the  family  type  in  their  selection,  and  virtually  say:  "  If 
we  cannot  have  households  of  our  own,  we  will  toil  as  nearly  in 
the  household  as  we  can. " 

The  industrial  question  is,  therefore.  How  many  women  outside 
the  family  can  be  employed  in  a  manner  essentially  like  employ- 
ment in  the  family  1  Woman's  offer  of  labor  in  the  market  is  not 
free  as  is  that  of  a  man— "  I  will  do  all  work,"  but  is  encumbered 
by  this  condition:  "My  work  must  be  womanly  work;  »'.  e,,  it 
must  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  that  which  woman  performs 
in  the  family."  But  woman  in  the  family  is  a  gratuitous  worker, 
*'.  e.,  she  works  for  love,  affection,  and  favor,  and  takes  her  pay 
in  kindness,  generosity,  and  indulgence,  and  not  in  wages.  Hence 
the  360,381  women  in  New  York,  who  offer  to  toil  for  hire,  really 
offer  to  compet*  with  and  underbid  tlie  1,670,988  women,  or  many 
of  them,  who  ask  no  wages,  and  can  at  a  pinch  do  the  same  things 
without  pay,  which  the  toilers  are  trying  to  earn  pay  for  doing. 
In  domestic  service,  the  competition  is  not  so  much  between  one 
cook  and  another,  as  a  choice,  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  whether 
she  will  hire  a  cook  or  do  it  herself.  Hence  nearly  every  woman 
works  against  an  unpaid  competitor.  For  though  the  wives  and 
sisters,  daughters  and  mothers,  of  the  well-to-do  m  America 
especially,  are  the  conspicuous  and  accepted  centers  of  all  luxur- 
ious and  testhetic  living,  yet  as  all  this  is'  done  for  favor,  their 
influence,  in  controlling  and  depressing  the  price  of  the  labor  of 
the  women  who  are  compelled  fo  work,  is  very  nearly,  especially 
in  jjeriods  of  adversity,  tliat  of  a  vast  fund  of  gratuitous  compet- 
ing labor.  Such  a  fund,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  machinery, 
foreign  pauper  labor,  or  "  lady  "  labor  ready  to  become  "help" 
on  demand,  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
wages  of  the  class  whom  it  affects. 
The  occupations  selected  by  women  arc  also  usually  those  in 
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wliich  combination  by  workmen  to  raise  wages  is  less  effective,* 
But  eYen  where  women  are  engaged  in  work  in  which  unionism 
may  be  made  effectiTe,  they  have  only  very  recently  begun  to 
take  part  in  the  unions. 

'Costiif  strike  and  reeulta.  The  Textile  SesorH.  of  Philadelphia,  for  Febraary,  1888, 
presents  the  toUowing;  The  tollowirg  shows  the  numtier  of  strikes  thatociurrefl 
in  (hie  countrj  in  each  ot  the  SHuuesaiva  j-eare:  IBSI,  471;  1883,  451;  1B8S,  iTU; 
1884,  MS;  1895,  MIS.    The™  involved  38,356  estabJishments  in  all.     In  1SS7  aboai  853 

Mew  York  Slut«  had  the  largest  nnmber  of  eslabliahments  affected  bj  sliikes 
and  lock-oiita,  the  wliole  number  being  10,775.    Of  the  sirikee  about  47  per  cent. 


This  makes  a  loas  of  about  $40  to  each  slj-iker.  Loaaes  to  eni[>iorera  in  aii  jears, 
JS4,l<i4,fll4.  The  dlBtnrliances  occurred  mainlyin  13  indnatriea,  namelj,  hooM  and 
ehoee,  bricklajing,  buildinR,  clothing,  cooperage,  food  preparations,  furniture,  lumber, 
me tala,  milling,  alone,  tobacco  and  traBaporiation.  Out  of  the  33,336  eatabliahmenta 
)aO.  or  moro  f ban  one-fourth.  The  lolal  number 
years  was  l,B16,0!il.  The  number  employed  in 
all  the  eatabllshmeuts  before  tbe  eirikeswaa  l,(3es,045;  afterwirda.  1,636,247.  a  ioae  of 
BS,798.  There  were  103,088  new  employees  engaged  after  the  etrikes.  Of  the  whole 
number  engaged  In  etriking,  89,B6  per  cent,  were  males,  and  11.44  per  eent  were 
females.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maaeachuaotla,  Ohio  and  lIlinDlB  contain  49  per 
cent,  ot  aU  the  mannfacturlng  establiehments  in  the  country,  and  58  per  eent.  of  the 
capital  Invested  in  such  Indnatriea.  In  tbera  about  78  iitr  cent,  ot  Ibe  strikes  and  91 
per  cent,  ot  the  lock^rala  occurred.  Of  the  strikes,  83  per  cent,  were  ordered  by  labor 
organizations.  ThBrcmarkaWelncreaacof  thenuinber  otatriheeln  I8S6aeem»clcarly 
to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Knights  ot  Labor. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


131.  "WJiat  Is  Money  ?— Money  is  that  for  whicli  all  men 
will  sell  or  servo  ;  the  ono  commodity  for  which  all  others 
exchange.  As  langnage  is  tlie  one  idea  which  expresses  all 
others,  so  money  is  the-one  value  which  states,  measures,  and 
transfers  all  others  that  can  be  stated,  measured,  or  sold.  The 
functions  of  money  are  to  hoard,  exchange,  preserve,  estimate, 
state,  and  distribute  values;  to  induce,  organize,  employ,  and  re- 
ward free  labor  ;  to  stimulate  human  effort  to  its  highest  capacity 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  to  the  most  equal  possible  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  among  men,  for  enjoyment.  Through  it,  as  an 
economic  agent,  tlie  instinct  of  accumulation  or  gain  in  man  is 
propelled  forward  in  industry,  invention,  discovery,  investiga- 
tion, art,  science,  religion  and  philosophy,  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, law  and  government,  until  by  it,  as  an  economic  force, 
man  is  evolved  out  of  slavery  into  freedom,  out  of  idleness  into 
industry,  out  of  poverty  into  wealth,  out  of  barbaric  superstition 
into  enlightened  scientific  knowledge,  and  out  of  crime  and  vice 
into  refinement  and  mutual  kind  services,  and  reciprocal  friendly 
regard  and  love.*    In  thus  outlining  the  economic  functions  of 


•  Mr.  Jevons,  in  his  work  on  "Money."  ecems  to  regard  the  term  money  aa  too  ratl- 
etandard  coin,  token  coin,  convarUblo  and  inconvfirtiblenolts,  legal  tenderflud  not  legal 
lender,  cheques  ot  varioua  kinds,  metcantile  bills,  exclieqner  bills,  stock  ccrtiflcotee." 
etc  ,  each  or  which 'Tequlree  its  own  definlllon."  To  this  Mr.  SIdgwick  replies  that 
II  implies  that  It  is  logically  correct  to  deaneanumber  of  apecies  where  it  would  be  log! . 
cally  erroneoua  W  try  todeflne  their  common  genua.  ("The  principlea  of  Pol.  Econ." 
p  230)  Mr.Jevonsdialinguishcdfourfuiictiouswhichmonejfulalaiu  moderasocie- 
Ucs.    It  is  (I)  a  medium  of  exchange;  (2)  ameaenreot  value;   (3)  a  slandard  of  valae 

[t  «    as  Mr  Walker  HijB.a8tandard  for  deferred  paymonlB];  (4)aaloreot  valne. 
Mr.  Sidgwlck  adopts,  approvingly,  the  deHnilton  given  by  F.  A.  Walker  in  "  Money, 

Trade  and  Industry,"  p.  4,  viz. ;  "  that  which  passes  Ireely  from  hand  (owr—  "■  ^'"^ 

(owner)  throughout  the  community,  In  final  discharge  of  deiitt  and  (nil  F 

commodities,  being  accepted  equally  witlioul  refei 

person  mho  offers  it,  and  wlthont  the  Intention  or  we  perse 

eumait.or  enjoy  It,  or  apply  it  ra  any  other  use  than  in  til 
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which  money  is  the  essential  instrument,  the  economist  is  not 
called  upon  to  define  the  spiritual  forces  and  metaphysical  pow- 
ers, human  and  divine,  which  make  use  of  this  instrument,  still 
less  to  substitute  one  for  the  other.  The  analysis  of  these  forces 
constilnites  a  field  of  investigation  sufficient  to  tax  and  exhaust 
the  utmost  powers  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  A  few  economic 
writers  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  discussion  of  economic 
questions  by  asserting  tiiat  economic  science  can  only  leatl  to 
right  conclusions,  accordingly  as  it  is  subordinated  to  some  par- 
ticular school  of  thought  in  metaphysics.* 

The  conception  of  this  treatise  is  to  remit  religious,  moral,  meta- 
physical, and  theological  inference  and  discussion  entirely  and 
absolutely  to  those  works  and  persons  which  make  these  depart- 
ments of  thought  their  specialty. 


discharge  ot  debls  or  pajment  for  eommoditios."  A  convenknt  Bnmmarj  of  this 
deflQltloii  wonid  be.  "  Money  comprlseB  allcnrrent  means  ot  paymem  and  purchase  " 

Hume  says:  "Money  ta  not.properly  Bpeakliig,  oneot  the  pubjectsot  coinmcree, 
but  only  the  Inetrument  which  all  have  agreed  npon  to  faciliwtc  tlie  eicliange  o[  one 
commoditj  for  another.    Uianoncot  tbewheelsof  trade;  itistheoil  wUtchrena«a 

To  this  Carey  ("  Principlea,"  condensed  by  McKean.p.  852)  eaya:  •■  Had  he  howevsr 
found  tt  asserted  that  corn,  wine,  and  Ihefleehof  aheepand  osen,  hadbren  'agteed 
npon 'by  men  aa  the  food  they  were  to  nse,  he  would  certainly  luveaakedfor  some 
evidence  that  theyreally  had  come  to  anch  an  aareement,  and  had  not  been  led  to  act 
as  they  do,  by  the  fact  that  aucb  commodttiea  had  been  proctded  by  the  Creator  for 
men,  while  creating  food  of  other  descriptions  for  the  nouriehmcnt  of  cows,  horeee 
fbeep,  and  other  anhnals.  lie  would  naturally  hare  asked  the  question— 'Suppose 
they  did  not  eatthesetblngB,  what  others  could  they  eat  ? '  aud  when  the  answer  had 
been  made,  that  they  muateltbereat  of  them  orperieh,  he  would  have  regnrdeU  Jt  as 
evidence  that  their  course  had  been  determined  by  a  great  law  of  nature,  and  had  not 
been  'agreed  upon'  by  tbemselvea." 

Roscher  ("Pol.  Ecoo.,"  Bt.  ii.  ch.  lii.  %  csvi.)  says:  "  Such  a  commodity,  uuiveraally 

I  ithinges  ot  the  most  varied  nature,  in  the  measuring  of  all  cichango  valuee,  and  ia  a 

The  question,  whether  the  term  money  ^hall  be  deemed  to  be  confined  in  i(a  proper 
elgmflcation  to  coins  ot  gold  and  silver,  or  shall  extend  likewise  to  any  generally  ac- 
ceptable means  of  payment,  depends  on  the  connection  in  which  the  term  Is  to  be  nsed 
Inaqneationoflegfll  intcrprotalioo,  as  where  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
clothes  Congress  with  the  power  to  •'  cola  money  and  regulate  the  value"  {weight  Bud 
flnenoss)  thereof,  Itwould  be  mischieiona  to  hold  that  paper  money  was  here  intended 
se  that  is  incapable  of  being  oomed.  But  if  the  queafJon  be  aa  to  the  volume  of  money 
which  regulate*  prices,  as  in  the  article  on  "  Commercial  Crises,"  by  Horace  Wliilo,  in 

bullion,  or  even  coined  gold,  the  solo  money. 

*  C.  8.  Devas.  In  "  Groundwork  ot  Economics,"  following  Sismondi.  anbordinatee 
economics  10  Catholic  ethics,  and  Chalmers.  Wayland.and  Mill  reflect  tbeit metaphys- 
ical and  th-ological  bias  (n  their  economic  discusalon. 
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To  perform  the  functions  above  outlined,  money  must  be  an. 
article  attractive  in  its  uses  and  compact  in  its  quality,  or  it  can 
not  first  be  hoarded  as  treasure.  It  is  the  tendency  of  barbarous 
tribes  and  simple  minds  to  hoard  a  metai,  and  to  deem  it  precious, 
that  gives  it  its  first  requisite  for  use  as  money,  viz.,  general  ac- 
ceptability. Silver  in  India,  to-day,  is  found  performing  this  first 
simple  function  of  mere  treasure,  i.  e.,  of  hoarding.  The  severity 
of  famines  is  often  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  silver 
ornaments  of  the  ryot  are  offered  for  sale,  or  for  coinage 
at  the  mint,  to  purchase  food,  for  among  the  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos  the  holiday  costume  becomes  a  sort  of  savings  bank.* 
This  seeming  extravagance  of  dress  is  really  parsimony  and  econ- 
omy, and  rebukes  those  simple-minded  persons  who  wonder  at 
the  folly  of  barbarians  in  investing  largely  in  ornaments 'instead 
of  clothing.  In  times  of  distress  white  muslin  and  kid  gloves 
would  not  procure  them  as  many  pence  as  their  silver  ornaments 
would  pounds,  t  The  transition  of  the  precious  metals  from 
boarded  treasure  into  medium  of  exchange,  and,  x>erhax>s,  back 
into  hoarded  treasure,  took  place  in  a  marked  way  at  the  capture 
of  the  treasure  hoards  of  Asia  by  Alexander,  of  Mexico  by  Cortes, 
of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  and,  to  some  degree,  occurs  daily. 

The  metal  for  use  as  money  needs,  uext  after  being  treasure,  to 
be  malleable,  so  that  it  may  easily  receive  the  coinage  stamp  that 
shall  indicate  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  at  every  trade.  Diamonds,  therefore,  while 
attractive,  and  invaluable  as  a  means  of  storing  wealth,  are  of  no 
use  as  money,  since  they  cannot  be  stami>ed  at  all,  nor  can  they 
be  divided  without  a  great  loss  of  value. 

Tlie  moment  an  acceptable  article  is  arrived  at,  into  which  all 
other  values  can  be  translated  at  will,  all  other  commodities,  and 


idwort  of  KcoaomlCB,"  \>7  DevaB,  p.  418.    Mooier  Williams,  "  Modern  In- 
it..p,  30. 

"Groundwork  of  Economlfi,"  p.  414.  sbjb:  "  The  average  teoder  of  ailver 
Everj  month,  at  the  Bombay  Mint,  before  the  year  1876,  was  £600  ;  but  in 
1876,  owlne  to  the  famine,  ii  reached  £7,000.  ehot  up  to  £100,000  in  Decem- 
:,  in  Septemher,  1877,  it  teached  £189,754,  and  the 
wa8£l,M6,lB8  tC^arteHy  Beciew.  Kvnl.  \&7i.  p. 
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especially  labor,  offers  itself  in  the  market,  and  commerce  among 
men,  or  the  exchange  of  mutual  services,  begins.  The  instant 
the  article  ceases  to  be  generally  acceptable,  commodities  and 
services  are  hoarded  in  lieu  of  money,  and  commerce  stoi>s.  In 
the  case  of  labor-capacity,  to  hoard  it  is  to  waste  or  lose  it,  since, 
if  not  employed  or  exchanged  at  the  instant  of  production,  each 
hour  and  moment  of  labor-capacity  is  lost  forever.  Hence  any 
cessation  in  the  efficiency  of  money  involves  and  includes  a  cor- 
responding cessation  in  the  rendition  of  voluntary  mutual  ser- 
vices by  men  to  each  other.  If  mutual  services  are  rendered  at 
all,  tliey  must  then  be  rendered  from  some  emotional  or  relig- 
ious reason,  or  from  compulsion  or  force. 

Money  b  thus  the  economic  spring  which  moves  all  voluntary 
industry,  the  mediator  that  effects  every  exchange,  the  agent  that 
employs  all  free  labor,  and  the  medium  in  which  all  worth  is 
stated  and  paid  for.  Without  it,  little  emulation  would  be  possi- 
ble, and  IiardJy  any  excellence  would  be  sought,  or  civilization 
attained.  It  bears  tlie  same  relation  to  human  commerce  as  the 
blood  sustains  to  the  body,  or  the  circulation  of  plants  to  their 
life.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  purely  physical  agents  in  industry. 
It  ranks  only  next  below  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  hu- 
man soul  as  a  force  in  economics.  So,  in  nature,  water  is  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  of  purely  terrestrial  agents  in  promoting  growth. 
Yet  it  ranks  below  the  mysterious  potency  of  the  sunlight,  in 
whose  immediate  generative  action  all  life  finds  its  birth. 
Money  is  below  man  in  social  utility,  as  moisture  ranks  below 
the  sun's  ray  in  vegetative  utility.  Yet,  in  our  efforts  to  define 
the  limits  of  its  potency,  let  us  not  fall  into  the  error  of  under- 
stating or  denying  its  value.  Let  us,  rather,  magnify  man  by 
showing  his  capacity  to  comprehend  money,  than  belittle  him  by 
training  him  to  denounce  it.  So  the  poet  tacitly  praises  the  sun- 
light, without  mentioning  it,  when  he  utters  that  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  water,  since  none  of  the  powers  he  attributes  to  water  couid 
be  manifested  did  not  the  sunlight  bring  them  into  action  : 


Pnra  element  of' 

Tho 

m  doBt  tofB 

ate  thy  anblcrraneon  hau 

en  heibe,  b 

right  flowere,  oud  herty-t 

Hleel 

ntolire,an 

Audi 

through  th. 

iBnnny  portions  of  the  Ji 

rc  ineecCa  s' 

But 

when  thy; 

bounty  fails,  the  forest  pi 

lart,  and  hi 

nd,  Slid  hunter  with  his  b 

Languish  anfl  droop  togellier. 
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All  tliese  powers  are  none  the  less  inliereiit  in  water  because 
they  imp! J  the  supera«tion  of  the  sun's  ray ;  so  all  the  powers  of 
money  are  none  the  less  inherent  in  money  itself,  because  they 
imply  and  presuppose  the  superaction  of  man  as  a  thinking,  will- 
ing, acting  being.  As  the  action  of  water,  however,  can  be  elu- 
cidated without  agreeing  upon  any  particular  theory  of  light,  so 
the  economic  action  of  money  does  not  necessarily  imply  har- 
mony in  the  theories  we  may  entertain  concerning  man's  meta- 
physical nature. 

132.  Origin  of  Money.— It  is  usual,  or  frequent,  among 
economists  to  assert  that  trade  began  with  barter,  and  that  trade 
by  barter  gradually  gave  way  to  trade  for  money.  This  suppo- 
sition was  rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  that  Europeans,  trying  to 
trade  with  the  savages,  found  gold  and  silver  money  not  avail- 
able, and  had  to  resort  to  barter.  As  barter,  however,  instead  of 
being  simpler  than  trading  with  money,  is  much  more  difficult,  it 
seems  likely  that  seizure  by  force  or  piracy,  and  plunder,  and  not 
barter,  is  the  real  precursor  of  commerce.  Savages  would  never 
try  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  barter,  since  until  money  is 
introduced  there  are  no  terms  in  which  values  can  be  thought  of, 
and  hence  the  notion  of  equivalence  of  value  in  commodities 
which  underlies  barter  can  not  be  entertained.  The  fact  that 
surprised  Stanley,  in  going  down  the  Congo,  was  that  the  natives, 
beyond  the  region  where  money  was  in  use,  had  no  conception 
of  barter,  and  no  use  for  a  stranger  except  to  eat  him.  In  attempt- 
ing to  barter  with  them,  he  had  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  trade, 
and  then,  by  fighting,  compel  them  to  maJte  it.  He  was  a  pirate, 
who  paid  for  his  captures. 

It  is  clear  in  Homer  that,  before  money  was  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  the  value  of  things  was  estimated  in  oxen,  as  it  would 
now  be  in  pounds  or  dollars,  and  sometimes  oxen  were  used  in 
payment.*  But  at  the  period  of  the  writing  of  the  narrative  of 
Abraham's  purchase  of  the  caveofMacphelah  for  "shekels  of  sil- 
ver, current  money  of  the  merchant,"  silver  had  come  into  gen- 
eral use  as  money. 

♦MacLeod,  "Prlndplesof  Econ,  Phil.,"  Vol.  i.  p.  188,  cites  asfollowa;  "Tliuewe 
bave,  Iliad,  vii.  463: 

'■ '  From  LemnoB-  iaie  a  numcrons  fleet  had  come 
freighted  with  wiue    .    .    . 

All  the  otlxer  Greeks 

Hastened  to  pnrchaee ;  some  with  brase,  luid  aorae 
WithgleamiDg  iron,  eome  with  hides. 
Cattle,  or  slaves. ' 
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In  Judea,  at  a  very  remote  antiquity,  gold  was  familiar,  as  ifc 
was  also  to  the  red  race  ill  Egypt,  sincethey  made  war  uponNubia 
and  Ethiopia  for  possession  of  the  mines.* 

Singularly  enough  the  date  of  banks,  and  paper  money,  seems  to 
be  coeval  with  that  of  coin.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  records 
of  the  issue  of  "flying  money"  as  early  as2()97B.  C  A  speci- 
men, said  to  have  been  issued  in  1399  B.  C,  is  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum  in  St.  Petersburg,  printed  in  blue  ink  on  paper  made 
from  the  fiber  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  Chinese  bills  bore  the 
name  of  the  bank,  number  of  the  note,  value,  place  of  issue,  date 
and  signature  of  the  proper  bank  ofBcere.  The  value  was  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  words,  and  in  some  cases  in  pictorial,  represen- 
tations showing  coins  or  ingots  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the 
paper.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  are 
Babylonian  tablets  of  banking  transactions  of  the  year  BOl  B.  C., 
or  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  record  loans  made  in 
silver  shekels,  drafts,  pledges  of  security,  etc. 

Probably  the  period  at  which  iron  was  used  in  Sparta,  as  money, 
followed  naturally  upon  that  in  which  oxen  were  used  through- 
out Greece,  as  described  iu  Homer.  Certainly  the  Spailans 
passed  to  silver  and  gold  as  their  prosperity  increased.  Copper 
was  at  first  the  sole  money  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  same  word 
continued  to  denote  both  money  and  copper,  long  after  gold  and 
silver  had  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  it.t  In  Elngland,  silver 
was  coined  by  the  government  for  many  centuries  before  gold, 
which  latter  was  first  coined  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  but  has  been  the  prevailing  metal  in  England  for 
most  of  two  centuries  past,  and  especially  since  1816,  when 
England  adopted  the  single  standard  by  making  gold  its  sole 
money  of  unlimited  legal  t«nder. 

133.  The  Form  of  Money.— -Money,  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  basis  on  which  it  circulates,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  (1)  coin  or  value  money,  (3)  paper  or 


'■  In  IJ.  II.  «3,  Minerva's  ebield,  the  Msi>;  hafl  lOO  tassels,  each  of  the  value  of  lOO 
oxcQ.    In  II.  -vi.  234,  Homer  laoglied  at  the  folly  of  Glaucna,  who  exchanged  bis 
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Thk  Chaut  shows  Hie  raw  of  production  gf  Gold  iTid  Silver  in  values  from  (IlEcov^rv  of  A 

1,000,000  to  eacli  small  section  line,  "if i.uvtrj  or  ji 

ercenla.'fi  of  its  production  to  the  total  for  same  period,           '  '""  '"       "  '   ""    ili'mititics  pr 
The  Table  shows  relative  production  by  weight  In  all  connlriea. 
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credit  money,  and  (3)  money  of  account  or  money  which  exists 
only  in  mental  conception  or  idea.  The  first  is  value,  the  second 
is  a  promise  concerning  value,  the  third  is  a  mental  recognition 
of  value  in  some  commodity  exterior  to  itself.  Ooined  money  is 
again  divided  into  standard  coin  and  subsidiary  coin,  which  is 
also  usually  token  coin.  Paper  or  credit  money  is  further 
divided  as  to  its  condition  into  redeemable  and  irredeemable,  and 
as  to  its  mode  of  issue  into  that  issued  by  governments,  by  banks, 
and  by  individuals  or  firms.  Money  of  account  is  the  unit — 
pound,  dollar,  franc,  or  mare— into  which  the  legal  concep- 
tion of  money  embodies  itself.  Some  forms  of  money  cross 
these  lines  of  division  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  two  or  more  of 
these  kinds.  Gold  certificates,  and  certificates  as  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  all  Bank  of  England  notes  issued  on  a 
direct  dept^it  of  an  equivalent  sum  in  coin,  are  not  so  much  credit 
money  as  paper  representatives  of  coin.  A  credit  is  given  to 
their  issuer,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  he  has  the  coin  for  which 
these  were  issued.  This  is  much  less  a  credit  than  the  general 
trust  that  government  will  redeem  a  note,  which  it  is  known  to 
have  issued  because  it  had  not  the  coin  on  hand  to  redeem  it 
with.  Again,  bills  of  exchange  are  at  times  credit  money,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  offset  and  extinguish  each  other  without  the  use 
of  actual  money,  they  make  "money  of  account"  not  merely 
the  idea  of  money  but  the  substitute  for  money. 

Money,  whether  of  coin  or  paper,  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  status  in  the  law,  is  either  legal  tender  or  not  legal 
tender;  and,  if  legal  tender,  it  may  be  so  to  an  unlimited,  or  to  a 
limited,  amount.  Money  of  whatever  kind,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  it  is  held,  relative  to 
some  other  form  of  money,  may  be  at  par,  or  at  a  discount.  All 
money,  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  country 
where  it  is  issued  to  the  country  in  which  it  appears,  is  either 
foreign  or  domestic. 

134.  The  Substance  of  Coins.— The  material  of  which  the 
higher  class  of  coins  is  made,  gold  or  silver,  prior  to  being  coined 
is  called  bullion.  Bullion  rises  and  falls  in  value,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  supply  of  the  article  to  the  demand  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  that  of  coinage,  and  also  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  among  which  the  various 
forms  of  credit  and  of  credit  money  may  be  part.  Money  coined 
is  not  of  invariable  value  relatively  to  commodities,  but  its  value 
is  far  less  variable  than  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  made.     For, 
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when  coined,  it  has  two  sources  of  value,  viz.,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  bullion  included  in  the  coin,  and  the  value  arising  f  i-om  the 
credit  of  the  government.  This  credit  is  impressed  upon  the  coin  by- 
its  stamp,  in  connection  with  the  statutes  defining  the  uses  to  which 
the  coin  may  bo  legally  put.  These  may  maintain,  at  par  with 
any  coin  of  like  denomination,  a  coin  the  value  of  the  bullion  in 
which  may  be  much  less  than  the  face  or  par.*  Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  coin  which  is  made  of  a  relatively  depreciated  metal,  and 
which  is  heid  at  par  by  the  credit  of  the  government  issuing  it, 
falls,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  value  of  the  bullion  it  contains,  the 
instant  it  is  taken  to  another  country.  For,  though  the  statutes 
under  which  it  is  issued  have  no  direct  efficiency  abroad,  to  com- 
pel people  of  other  countries  to  take  it  at  pai-,  yet,  if  they  invest  it 
with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  credit,  it  will  circulate  abroad,  if  it 
circulates  at  all,  at  the  same  value  as  it  circulates  in  its  own 
countr}',  less  only  the  small  "shave,"  or  pi-ofit  which  a  broker 
will  ask  to  send  it  home  for  exchange. 

The  standard  coin,  of  any  countrj-,  is  that  in  which  its  statutes 
make  ail  public  and  private  obligations,  and  dues,  receivable  and 
payable,  to  any  amount.  The  silver  dollar  and  gold  dollar  are 
alike  standard  coins  of  the  United  States,  since  the  entire  national 
debt,  all  customs  dues,  and  all  private  debts,  are  legally  payable 
in  either.  But  no  silver  coins  are  standard  coinsof  England  since 
1816,  though  silver  coins  only  are  standard  in  India.  Silver  is 
also  legal  tender  by  the  banks  in  redemption  of  their  bills  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  But  certain  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  iu 
England  for  private  debts  not  exceeding  £5. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  silver  coins  are  legal  tender 

♦  Count  Eoaconi,  delegale  ttom  Itnly,  al  tlie  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of  18T8,  thus 
eipressed  lhl8  point.  ("Inter.  Mon.  Cont.  l£78,"p,  fll| :  "Ametai  ieone  ttinit,"  be  i-ald, 
"  but  money  is  anothei.  SK\at  mskea  th«  nielsl :  law  alone  makes  Uie  money.  It  the 
nncoined  metal  laeubjected  as  toerchandiee  loall  the  accidents  of  supply  and  demand, 
all  the  variations  of  the  market,  the  coined  metal  being  no  longer  a  merchandise,  but 
having  legal-tender  power,  has  a  price  which  does  not  vary.  In  ■  piece  of  mclal, 
coitted  according  to  certain  rnles  as  to  alloy,  tmprcBEion,  size,  ehope,  weight,  the  law 
becomes  iQ  a  manner  incarnate.  Itgives  it  the  power  of  payingohligatlona.  a  virtne.a 
price  which  the  metal-merchandise  could  not  obtain.  It  (snot  wrong  to  say  that  silver 
rises  and  falls  in  the  market;  in  the  territory  of  ths  state,  where  the  law  reigns  and 
goireras,  the  value  of  the  coin  does  not  change.    Our  countrymen  would  be  greatly 

wlilch  they  put  intoa  savings-bank  or  kept  In  their  chests,  has  In  the  last  ftve  years 
pcrformeaalltheBomersaullB  outlined  in  the  very  Instraclive  table  which  the  Director 
of  the  Administration  of  Coins  and  Medals  of  Paris  has  kindly  communicated  (o  the 
conference.  The  melal  changes  In  value,  it  is  true  ;  but  as  lung  as  the  state  maintains 
itaolf  the  coin  does  not  change ;  it  has,  actually  and  effectively,  the  value  which  is  Indi- 
cated by  its  imprint . ' ' 
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for  public  and  private  debts  to  an  unlimited  amount,  but  in  Ger- 
many the  coinage  of  silver  is  restricted  to  a  cei'tain  sum,  and  in 
France  and  Italy,  the  coinage  of  sUver  is  at  present  suspended. 

The  standard  dollar  of  the  United  States  is  a  coin  whose  emblem- 
atic stamp,  on  both  aides,  is  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress.  If  of 
gold,  it  must  contain,  when  stamped,  25.8  grains,  i%  fine, 
*.  e.,  nine-tenths  of  its  ■vyeight  must  be  pure  gold  and  one-tenth 
alloy.  It  must  have  a  diameter  of  J  J  of  an  inch  and  a  thick- 
ness of  liSir  of  an  inch. 

If  of  silver,  it  must  contain,  when  coined,  412J  grains  of 
standard  silver,  -^  fine,  being  371^  gi-ains  of  pure  silver,  and 
is  13  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  -^U^  of  an  inch  tLick.  Tlie 
act  creating  the  silver  dollar  *  made  it  weigh  416  grains  (in- 
stead of  413J),  but  it  contained  37^  grains  of  pui-e  silver,  as 
now,  that  element  never  having  been  changed.  A  reduc- 
tion was  subsequently  made  by  statute  in  the  weight  of  alloy. 
No  gold  dollar  piece  was  at  flj-st  authorized,  but  the  eagle,  or  ten- 
dollar  piece,  was  to  contain  270  grains  of  standard  coin  and  247.5 
grains  of  pure  gold.  One  gold  dollar  would,  therefore,  have 
weighed  37  grains,  and  would  have  contained  247.5  grains 
of  pure  gold.  Fifteen  times  34.75  grains  gives  371i  grains,  tlie 
weight  of  pure  metal  in  the  silver  dollar,  making  the  ratio  between 
the  pure  metals  in  our  coins  1  to  15— the  ratio  being  estimated  on 
the  pure  metal  and  not  on  the  standard  weights  in  the  coins.f 
This  was  the  ratio  recommended  by  Hamilton's  report  on  the 
establishment  of  a  mint,!  b«t  attained  m  connection  withadiffer- 
ent  measure  of  alloy.  By  introducing  about  one-ninth  instead  of 
one-twelfth  alloy  as  recommended  by  Hamilton,  Congress  raised 
the  weight  of  the  standard  dollar  to  416  grains  instead  of  40S. 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  then  put  an  alloy  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  or  standard  weight  into  their  gold  coins.  5 
Besides  the  dollar,  the  other  coins  of  the  United  States  are  the 
double-e^Ie,  eagle,  half-eagle,  three  dollars,  and  quarter-eagle, 

■  Paeeed  April  a,  1798. 

t'-HistorjoI  Biinelailiem  intheUnitedatatea,"  by  J.  I^nrence  Lauchlin,  p.  SI. 

t  Dated  May  5. 1791.  Hamilton  recommended  as  MIowb:  "That  the  nnit  in  the 
coins  ot  the  United  Statea  onght  to  correspond  with  twenly-tonr  Rraina  and  three- 
(ouillie  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  aud  with  Sft  graina  and  one-fonrth  ot  a  grain  of  pore 
silver,  each  aiiaivering  to  a  dollar  in  Oie  money  o(  account."  The  tormec  ia  exactly 
agreeable  10  the  present  value  of  gold.andthelatler  is  withinaemall  fraction  of  the 
mean  of  the  two  last  emissions  of  dollars,  the  only  ones  which  are  now  foand  in  com- 
mon circulation,  and  of  which  the  newest  is  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  alloy  in 
eachcaaetobflone-twelfthof  the  total  meiglil  which  will  malte  the  nnit  twentj-aeven 
graina  of  standard  gold  and  405  grains  of  standard  Filver. 

S  "  Blmetalligm,"  by  Laughlin,  p.  31. 
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the  firat  five  being  made  of  gold  only,  the  last  of  eitlier  gold  or 
silver.  The  standard  coins  of  other  countries  are  shown  by  the 
following  table  published  by  the  director  of  the  mint; 

ESTIMATE  OF  VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS, 
JANUARY  1,  1885. 


Id  HorthAmeri 


BotiTiBi  o 
MilreieonOUOre 


i     (    OOOrels 

Bonbl     nOO     pe  ks 

M^bub  ot  20  pWers 
Piaster.,  , 

aoM'ita.',',. 


Gold  nndBi 

Gold 

Gold  and  el 
Silver.     .. 


1 10  1  5  i^  and 


ondor  doubloon, 
E^H  M  and  I 

10  36    50  and  100 

10  and20fianca. 
10  aud^marki. 
t  eovereign  and  soy- 

'lO  m  GO  and  100 
Irachmaa 


10,  SO,  SO,  and  100 


Subsidiary,  sometimes  called  fractional  coins,  ai-e  those  in  which 
private  debts  generally  of  from  five  dollars  to  five  pounds  are 
payable,  and  which  arc  not  legal  tender  beyond  that  sum.  Their 
material  is  usually  silver,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  or  broriKe.  Those 
of  tlie  United  States  are  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars,  twenty-cent 
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pieces,  and  dimes,  all  of  silver,  half-dimes  and  three  cents  of 
silver  or  nickel,  cents  of  copper,  and  nominally  mills,  tliough  no 
mills  are  coined. 

The  poorer  a  country  is,  the  slower  its  rate  of  production,  and 
the  more  nearly  its  cuiTency  is  expended  only  on  objects  essen- 
tial to  vital  consumption,  viz.,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the 
cheaper  and  baser  may  be,  and  perhaps  must  be,  the  materials 
which  it  uses  as  money.  In  China,  India,  Italy,  and  Egypt, 
where  the  wages  of  labor  are  low,  silver  is  the  standard  money  of 
larger  commerce,  and  the  coin  in  which  all  credit  money  is  re- 
deemable, while  bronze  and  brass,  of  lower  value  than  copper,  are 
necessary  for  small  change,  in  the  payments  for  goods  at  retail, 
and  for  petty  services.  As  the  rate  of  production  and  the  volume 
of  wealth -increase,  more  of  it  takes  the  form  of  means  of  pro- 
duction or  reproductive  wealth,  larger  values  need  to  be  expressed, 
and  the  volume  of  metallic  currency  increases  rapidly,  but  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  credit  currency  is  still  greater,  so  that,  in  such 
countries,  both  gold  and  silver  become  secondary  to  credit  money. 
They  remain  chiefly  as  means  of  adjusting  balances,  and  giving 
stability  to  the  credit  currency,  which  becomes  the  chief  means 
of  payment. 

If  a  country  makes  abundant  provision  for  the  issue  of  largo 
bills  or  notes,  whether  of  the  government  or  of  hanks,  its  use  of 
gold  will  he  less  in  quantity  than  if  it  does  not;  and  if  it  provides 
an  abundant  issue  of  small  bills,  its  use  of  silver  will  be  less. 
Gold  and  silver  are  hardly,  in  most  countries,  competing  cur- 
rencies, but  gold  is  rather  the  currency  of  capital  and  tlie  whole- 
sale trade,  and  silver  of  labor  and  the  retail  trade,  except  in  so 
far  as  bills  and  notes,  lai^  or  small,  may  supersede  both  gold 
and  silver.  England,  though  having  the  single  gold  standard, 
usesabout  $100,000,000  worth  of  silver,  all  of  which  is  subsidiary, 
but  all  of  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  small  bUls,  is  in  active 
and  much-needed  circulation.  The  silver  coinage  of  England 
under  Victoria  includes  a  crown  containing  436.35  grains  (five 
shillings),  a  half-crown  containing  218.17  grains,  a  florin  174.54 
grains,  a  shilling  87.27  grains,  asixpence  43.63,  agroat  29,06  grains, 
and  a  threepence  31.81  grains.  The  standard  for  silver  coin  from 
the  second  year  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day  has  been  11 '/,« 
pstrts  of  pure  silver  to  nine-tenths  part  alloy. 

135.  Changes  in  British  Coinage.^A  few  gold  coins 
were  struck  by  English  kings  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  the  regular  currency  was  silver.  A  "gold  penny"  was  coined 
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in  1357,  whicli  was  of  the  value  of  twenty  pence,  aud  is  now  so 
rare  tliat  it  sold  for  f  140  in  June,  1864.  It  contained  45^  grains 
of  pure  gold  without  alloy.  In  reigu  of  Edwai-d  IIE.  (1327-1377) 
there  were  four  issues  of  gold  coins,  viz.,  florins,  weighing  108 
grains,  current  for  6s.,  half-florins,  and  quai'ter-florins  ;  nobles, 
half-nobles,  and  quarter- nobles.  Tlie  noble  had  138j%  grains 
and  was  current  for  6s.  8d.  It  had  yj^  of  alloy.  Tliis  propor- 
tion was  the  only  one  in  use  prior  to  Henry  VIII.  In  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  gold  coins  were  the  rose  noble  or  rial,  the  half- 
noble,  quart*  r-noble,  angel,  and  angelet.  The  weight  of  the  noble 
or  rial  was  108  to  120  grains,  and  it  was  current  for  8s.  id.  The 
angel,  so-called  f  i-om  its  bearing  a  flgui*  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
slaying  the  dragon,  contained  eighty  grains,  and  was  current  at 
6s.  Sd.  The  angelet  was  a  half -angel.  Some  of  these  sold  in  1864 
for  from  f  10  to  f  30.  Sovereigns,  stamped  with  an  image  of  the 
sovereign  on  his  throne,  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
(1485-1509),  were  of  the  weight  of  240  grains,  and  current  for  £1, 
or  20s.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  there  were  at-first  double  sover- 
eigns, sovereigns,  rose  nobles  or  rials,  Geoi^  nobles,  angels  and 
half-angels,  crowns  and  half-crowns.  Later,  in  years  thirty-four 
and  tliirty-flye  of  his  reign,  came  the  pound  sovereign,  in  which 
the  weight  was  reduced  from  240  grains,  current  for  SI  2s.,  to  200 
grains,  current  for  £1,  or  20s.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  the  pound 
sovereign  contained  192  grains,  and  was  made  current  for  20s. 
The  crown  at  the  latter  date  contained  forty-eight  grains,  and  was 
current  at  5s.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1546-1553)  the  sover- 
eign sank  to  174y'y  grains,  and  was  still  cuiTent  for  £1.  Double 
and  triple  and  six-angel  pieces  were  issued.  In  the  reign  of  Maiy 
the  sovereign  was  restored  to  240  grains,  and  made  current  for 
£1 10s.  The  rial,  120  grains,  passed  for  15s.,  the  angel  for  10s. 
In  this  reign  coins  passed  from  the  hammered  stage  and  were 
milled.  The  sovereign  returned  to  174A  grains,  and  was  cur- 
rent at  20s.,  tlie  fineness  being  twenty-two  carats  fine  gold  aud 
two  carats  alloy.  At  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  James 
I.  there  were  issued  unites,  double  crowns,  Britain  crowns,  half- 
Britain  crowns,  and  thistle  crowns.  The  unite  weighed  only 
154|f  grains,  and  was  current  for  20s.,  or  SI.  The  "unite" 
or  gold  pound  of  tlie  time  was  also  called  a  "laurel,"  and  receded 
in  weight  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  140|?  gi'ains.  Under 
Cromwell  there  were  fifty-shilling  pieces,  tweniy-shiliing  pieces, 
or  "broads,"  conttuning  140|f  grains,  and  half-hi-oads,  the 
broad  being  equal  to  the  pound.     Under  Charles  II.  the  term 
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guinea  came  into  use,  tlie  coinage  being  of  a  five-guinea  piece, 
■weight  847  18-89  grains,  current  for  £5,  a  two-guinea  piece,  a 
guinea,  and  half-guinea.  The  guinea  for  a  teran  after  1663  circu- 
lated ata  value  of  30a.,  in  1694  at  21s.  6d.,  from  1694  to  1696  at 
30s. ,  from  wliich  it  aanlc  again  to  21s.  Gd.  before  1703.  Tlie  guinea 
or  pound  receded  to  129^5  grains.  In  tlie  reign  of  George  III. 
sovereigns  were  again  issued  as  the  equivalent  of  the  pound— the 
weight  again  falling  to  12Bj\\\  grains.  In  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria this  continues  to  be  the  weight  of  the  gold  "sovereign," 
which  stands  for  the  pound  sterling.  Since  1816  it  has  been  the 
standard  unit  of  coinage. 

The  pound  sterling,  the  national  unit  of  English  cuiTCncy,  is  i-e- 
puted  to  liave  been  originally  a  pound  troy  of  silver.*  But  woi'ks 
on  English  coinaget  first  describe  the  coinage  of  the  silver  pound 
as  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Chai'les  I.  (1625-16i9),  wlien  it  con- 
sisted of  1838  grains  of  silver,  of  the  standai-d  of  11,^  parts  fine 
silver,  to  A  P^''*  alloy.  The  other  silver  coins  of  tliis  period 
were  the  10s.  piece  of  929  grains  ;  the  crown,  464^  grains  (de- 
clined from  480  grains  in  reign  of  Edward  VI.)  ;  the  half-crown, 
333i  grains ;  the  shilling,  93|  grains  (declined  from  96  grains 
since  Edward  VI.)  ;  the  sixpence,  i^  grains  ;  the  groat,  31 
grains  (declhied  from  43i  grains  since  Henry  VIII.,  and  48 grains 
since  Edwai'd  IV.)  ;  the  threepence,  half-groat,  penny,  and  half- 
penny. Prior  to  Henry  VII.  the  silver  coinage  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  groats,  half  groats,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and 
farthings,  though  testrons  (sliillings),  liaving  144  grains  ea«h, 
were  coined  in  his  reign .  1 

After  about  1600  the  cheap  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  pouring 
in  upon  England,  maintained  a  lower  value  in  the  bullion  than  it 
was  worth  in  coin,  and  hence  was  coined  lai'gely,  draining  Eng- 
land of  silver.  The  relative  quantities  of  the  two  metals  coined 
furnishes  no  criterion  of  their  respective  circulation,  but  only  of 
their  relative  cheapness,  as  it  is  always  the  metal  which  is  over- 
valued in  coin  that  seeks  the  mint. 

COINAGE.  GOLD.  SILVER. 

£.        s.  d.  £.        s.  d. 

Under  Charles  II.,  177,253  19    5         3,722,180    2    8 

"      James  II.,  2,113,638     3  8  518,316    9     5 
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COINAGE.                                  GOLD. 

SILVER. 

£         8.    d. 
ader  William  and  Mary,      443,328  15   6 
"      William  III.,              2,975,550  16   1 
"      Anne,                              2,484,531      8   4 

£       s.    d. 
79,026    9    4 
7,014,047  16  11 
537,469  10    i% 

From  1787  to  1798  silver  coins  became  so  scarce  in  England  (hat 
it  was  sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  coining  Spaiiisli-Amei-- 
ican  dollars  and  half-dollars  conntermarked  with  the  head  of 
Geoi^  III.  They  passed  current  at  58,  and  later  at  5s.  ltd.  Since 
the  recoinage  of  1816,  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins  (2a.},  sixpences, 
threepences,  and  groats  of  silver  have  been  issued.  From  1685  to 
1694  tin  halfpennies  and  farthings  were  coined.  Pennies,  half- 
pennies, farthings,  half-farthings,  and  quarter-farthings  have 
been  coined  of  copper  in  most  reigns  since  Charles  II.  In  1874 
the  London  mint  coined  flfty-four  tons  of  copper  pence  and  half- 
pence, and  one  hundred  tons  of  bronze  pence,  halfpence,  and  far- 
things. Its  largest  issue  of  bronze  coins  was  134  tons  in  1875. 
Silver  and  copper  coins  of  smaO  value  facilitate  the  minute  sub- 
division of  the  results  of  labor  among  a  large  number  of  persons, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  to  gather  up  small  values 
from  an  infinite  number  of  customers  in  a  way  to  promote  great 
enterprises.  The  great  daily  press  depend  on  a  copper  coinage,  as 
theretailtradegenerally  depends  on  one  of  silver.  So  of  cheap 
fares,  drinlts,  and  food. 

The  pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings,  of  England  has  contin- 
ued for  centuries  to  be  the  unit  of  account,  though  seldom  any 
silver  coin  representing  it  existed  or  could  circulate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  gold  was  continually  tiie  cheaper  and  cheapening  metal. 
The  sovereign,  the  broad,  the  double-angel,  and  the  guinea  have 
at  various  times  stood  for  the  pound  sterling  because  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  these  coins  was  worth  less  than  the  standard  value  of 
the  coin,  while  the  quantity  of  silver  required  for  the  silver  pound 
would  have  been  worth  far  more.  As  silver  pounds,  if  coined, 
would  have  been  melted,  it  was  impracticable  to  coin  them.  It  is 
usual  to  say  that,  prior  to  1717,  England  had  the  silver  basis,  with 
gold  rated  according  to  its  value  in  silver  ;  that  from  1717  to  1816 
gold  and  silver  both  had  free  coinage  and  unlimited  legal  tender ; 
and  after  1816,  silver  has  constituted  a  subsidiary  coinage  and  gold 
has  been  the  one  standard  unit  of  coinage.* 
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130.  Tlie  Standard The  iufluenoe  of  the  volume  of  eauli 

kind  of  money,  or  means  of  payment,  in  circulation,  upon  the 
value  of  the  other,  forms  one  of  the  most  complex  topics  in  finance. 
An  increase  in  the  volume  of  each  kind  of  money,  including 
paper,  t«nds  first  to  cheapen  itself  relatively  to  the  others.  If  its 
convertibUity  into  the  others  he  so  sustained,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
dropping  out  of  currency  into  a  mere  commodity,  it  must  soon 
effect  a  gi-eater  absolute  cheapness  in  all  kinds  of  money,  reW 
tively  to  commodities.  Tliis  cheapness  of  money,  or  fall  in  its 
purchasing  power,  is  indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities generally,  and  is  known  as  inflation.  It  has  usually 
attended  periods  of  special  prosperity  and  activity.  The  disputes 
among  economists,  as  to  the  effect  of  an  mcrease  in  the  volume  of 
money  on  prices,  grow  largely  out  of  their  differences  of  opmion 
as  to  what  shall  be  called  money.  The  bullionist,  who  deems 
only  gold  and  silver  money,  will  hold  either  that  paper  money 
does  not  rjuse  prices,  or  that,  if  it  does,  the.  rise  is  mischievous. 
The  inflationists  win  vary  also  among  themselves  as  to  the  kinds 
of  paper  credit  which  have  the  effects  of  money,  in  increasing  or 
lowering  its  purchasing  power.  Many  who  freely  admit  that 
large  issues  of  bank  not^s,  or  government  notes,  may  inflate  pric«s. 
will  deny  that  bank  deposits  and  discounts,  or  interest-bearing 
government  bonds,  or  railway  bonds  or  other  forms  of  exchange- 
able credit,  will  have  the  like  effect. 

Thus  money  is  a  subject  which  begins  on  the  solid  earth,  and, 
without  well-defined  lines  of  demarcation,  passes  upward  into  the 
clouds.  The  degree  in  which  it  is  composed  of  value,  or  of  credit, 
changes  by  insensible  gradations.  Economists  strive  to  draw  a 
line  where  it  shall  stop,  but  cannot  agree  on  the  line.  One,  with 
Amasa  Walker,  says  only  coin  of  full  weight  and  fineness  is 

1.  Tho  flTienesB  ot  monej  metals,  or  whether  it  has  a  giTeu  proportion  of  pure  metel 
W  cheap  alloy. 

2.  The  fineness  picBcttbed  by  law  for  a  com. 

g.  ThoHelghtpreKOrihedbylawtoracoiii.  ^        h  aaa  denomioa 

tion,  name,  or  title,  aa  dietingQlshed  from  tho  toin  which  may  at  various  times  hu  IIB 

boily  or  BubBtance.  .    .    ^  ,  ,       >.  ,„„„-  r,t  nhii-h  thp 

5.Tlienatlonalm.itofcoinage,belngthecoinm!>ody  an.l  substance  of  «liicbtEc 

nrit  ot  account  is  the  abstracted  iSea. 
a.  The  full  legal  tender  money  ot  a  country. 
r.  ThokludofBiiclimoney  chiefly  In  use.  -  k      th  ornom 

ioal  standard  by  which  theotber  moneye  of  a  country  arc  rated. 
S.  Tbe  monetary  syateni  of  a  country  in  Benetal  terms. 
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money.  Another  says  coin  and  notes  issued  on  deposits  of  coin, 
after  tlie  metliod  of  the  Banl;  of  England,  are  money.  Another 
will  include  all  bank  notes,  while  redemption  in  coin  is  main- 
tained on  them.  Another  defines  money  to  include  all  exchange- 
able credit,  and  affirms,  with  MacLeod,  that  even  coined  money 
circulates  on  credit.  Another  includes  bank  deposits  and  dis- 
counts, and  so  on. 

These  ditferences,  as  to  what  constitutes  money,  are  accompanied 
by  divergent  views  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  actual  standard,  or 
measure  of  values,  against  which  values  of  property  balance  and 
prices  result.  The  bullionist  will  say  it  is  tlie  quantity  of  coin  in 
use.  The  banker  wQl  say  it  is  the  quantity  of  coin  and  redeem- 
able paper.  The  advocates  of  a  credit  currency  wUl  say  it  is  the 
aggregate  volume  of  gold  and  sUver  coin,  and  of  exchangeable 
credit,  in  any  one  country.  Finally,  the  internationalist  will  say, 
it  is  the  general  volume  of  all  three,  in  all  countries  which  ex- 
change together.  The  former  quantities  are  nearly  computable 
for  a  single  country.  The  latter  is  incomputable,  even  for  one 
country.  Still  more  so  for  all.  Thus  money,  like  the  bidder  in 
Jacob's  vision,  has  its  feet  on  the  earth  and  its  summit  in  the 
clouds.  It  may  be  added  that  such  is  its  utility  in  whatever  form, 
that  there  are  never  wanting  those  who  can  see  the  angels  of 
heaven  descending  and  ascending  upon  it. 

137.  The  Ratio  between  the  Money  Metals.— England 
uses  more  silver  money  than  the  United  States,  because  she  makes 
no  provision  for  the  issue  of  small  notes  of  from  61  to  JIO  in 
denomination.  Germany  also,  though  aiming  to  have  a  cur- 
rency of  gold  only,  uses  far  more  silver  than  France  or  the 
United  States,  because  tlie  condition  of  the  GEerman  people,  their 
frugality  and  low  rate  of  production,  rendersilver  more  indispen- 
sable to  them  than  gold. 

The  coined  and  paper  money  of  thirty-eight  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal nations  (excluding  Cliina)  was  compiled  by  the  director  of 
the  mint  in  1883,  in  the  following  chart  (in  which  each  number 
represents  millions  of  dollars)  : 

Silver.  ~~ 


Gold  and  silver  bullion  maintain  the  same  value  relatively  to 
other  commodities,  only  proximately  and  not  absolutely.    Usually 
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for  a  centurj-,  and  in  a  less  perfect  manner  for  several  centuries, 
gold  has  been  wortli  from  fifteen  and  one-half  to  sixteen  times  its 
own  weight  in  silver,  and  on  this  expected  ratio  the  coinage  of 
the  two  metals  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  adjusted,  the 
legal  ratio  being  one  to  sixteen  in  America,  and  one  to  tifteen  and 
one-half  in  Europe,  Since  1873  sUver  buUion  lias  declined 
relatively  to  gold  bullion  in  purchasing  power,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  requires  about  twenty-two  times  a  given  weight  m 
silver  to  equal  in  value  the  same  weight  in  gold. 

Adam  Smith  says  that,  before  the  discovery  of  the  mmes  of 
America,  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  silver,  but  by  1650  they  came  to  bear  the  relative  values 
of  one  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Both  metals  sank,  in  their  pur- 
chasing power,  relatively  to  labor  and  commodities,  but  silver  the 
more  rapidly,  owing  to  its  more  rapid  increase  of  production. 
The  Western  continent  has  ever  since  been  the  souree  of  supply 
to  the  Eastern— the  migration  of  the  precious  metals  being^  al- 
ways in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  migration  of  population. 
In  India  silver  has  always  been  held  in  higher  est«em,  relatively 
to  gold,  than  in  Europe,  as  both  the  money  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  people  ai«  of  silver.  At  the  mint  of  Calcutta,  a  century  ago, 
an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was  held  worth  only  fifteen  ounces  of  silver, 
and  in  the  markets  of  Bengal  and  Madras  somewhat  les=  In 
China  the  proportion  was  then  and  is  now  only  o  e  to  ten  ai  d 
in  Japan,  at  least  until  recently,  one  to  eight.  The  poi  uHtion  of 
China  and  India  are  so  large,  and  their  customs  so  fixed  tl  at 
they  maintain  a  higher  relative  value  on  silver,  as  c  i  aie  I  tl 
gold,  than  is  maintained  by  Western  nations. 

Silver  and  gold  are  produced,  in  America,  in  about  therelat  e 
quantities  of  twenty-two  in  weight  of  the  former,  to  one  of  the 
latter,  but  of  these  twenty-two  parts  about  seven  were,  for  a  cen- 
tury, drawn  off  annually  to  India,  leaving  only  fifteen  parts  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold  to  supply  Europe  and  America.  Tlie  theory 
was  propounded  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Meggius,  and 
combated  by  Adam  Smith,*  that  the  relative  values  of  gold  and 
silver  depended  on  the  relative  quantities  produced  for  circula- 
tion in  Europe.  Meggins  held,  therefore,  that  if  the  drain  of  silver 
to  India  should  stop,  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  would  fall 
to  one  of  gold  to  twenty-two  of  silver.  Smith  thought  it  would 
not-     But  In  1873-6  the  drmn  to  India  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  and. 
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whether  from  this  or  other  causes,  the  relative  value  of  silver  fell 
as  Meggins  predicted. 

AJl  European  nations,  and  the  United  States,  have  judged  lit, 
in  consequence  of  this  fall,  to  cease  to  coin  silver,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  fifteen  and  one-half,  or 
sixteen,  as  they  had  previously  done, 

138.  Exchangeable  Credit  as  Quasi  Money.— Credit 
consists  in  giving  faith  or  belief  fo  a  promise  or  to  a  statement  of 
a  fact.  If  the  promise  or  statement  relates  to  a  value,  and  is  of 
a  kmd  which  many  persons  will  have  faith  in,  one  of  these  per- 
sons will  take  it  from  another,  as  equivalent  to  the  fact  which  it 
states  or  the  value  it  promises.  Hence,  about  as  easily  as  goods 
became  exchangeable,  credit  becomes  exchangeable.  Exchange- 
able credit  has  so  many  effects  analogous  to  money  that  cei-tain 
economists  treat  it  as  credit  money.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tlie 
creation  of  credit  money,  so-called,  that  its  issuers  shall  suppose 
or  intend  it  to  be  money.  It  is  only  necessary  that  it  shall  act 
as  a  convenient  substitute,  and  perform  the  functions,  of  money. 
In  finance  as  in  the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  substitute,  being  ac- 
cepted for  service,  flg-hts  as'principal,  and  that  for  which  it  acts 
as  substitute  goes  about  other  business,  or  is  retired. 

Bills  of  excliange,  and  promissory  notes  of  private  persons  and 
firms,  bank  notes  issued  to  circulate  as  money,  bank  deposits 
and  checks,  government  notes,  commercial  accounts,  store  orders, 
government  and  corporate  debts,  all  help  to  make  up  this  indefi- 
nite volume  of  exchangeable  credit.  It  includes  all  credits  which 
are  capable  of  easy  subdivision,  like  bank  accounts,  or  ready 
exchangeability,  like  negotiable  notes,  so  ^  to  be  used  with  more 
or  less  frequency  and  regularity  as  means  of  payment  of  debts, 
and  purchase  of  goods  and  services. 

In  so  far  as  commodities  are  exchanged,  through  the  use  of 
either  of  these  media,  without  any  payment  for  them  in  coin,  they 
become  substitutes  for  money,  doing  its  work  upon  very  differ- 
ent terms  as  to  cost. 

139.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes.— BDls  of  exchange  ai-e 
used  as  substitutes  for  gold  and  silver  in  international  trade.  A 
bill  of  exchange  is  a  draft  or  order  for  the  payment  of  a  certahi 
sum  of  money,  drawn  by  the  vendor  or  consignor  of  merchan- 
dise, either  sold  or  sent  to  the  consignee  to  be  sold,  whereby  the 
consigner  of  tlie  goods  requests  the  consignee  to  pay  their  price 
toapereon  named,  or  to  some  one  to  whom  he  shall  order  it  paid. 
As  to  the  bill,  the  consignor  becomes  the  drawer.     Tlie  person,  on 
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whom  it  is  drawn,  becomes  the  drawee.  The  person  who  is  to 
receive  the  payment  is  the  payee,  and  when  lie  transfers  tlie  bill 
he  becomes  endorser.  If  but  on©  such  bill  existed,  it  would  not 
supersede  coin,  but  would  have  to  be  paid  in  coin  by  the  drawee. 
But  when  many  such  bills  are  drawn,  they  come  to  represent,  not 
only  the  several  prices  of  all  the  merchandise  shipped  from 
place  A  to  place  B,  but  also  all  the  return  merchandise  shipped 
fi-om  B  to  A.  The  bills  drawn  by  Eio  Janeiro  merchants  on 
London  merchants  for  the  price  of  coffee,  hides,  caoutchouc, 
diamonds,  silver,  wool,  and  tropical  fruits,  shipped  from  Rio  to 
London,  are  found  to  nearly  equal  in  amount  the  bills  drawn  by 
London  or  other  foreign  merchants  somewhere,  on  those  in  Eio 
for  cloth,  hardware,  furniture,  machinery,  et«.,  shipped  by  them 
to  Rio.  If  both  classes  of  bills  could  be  got  together  in  one  place, 
with  the  persons  from  whom  they  are  due,  and  to  whom  they  are 
due,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Eio  exporters  had  shipped  to 
London  just  coffee,  hides,  caoutchouc,  diamonds,  silver,  wool, 
and  fruits  enough  to  pay  for  the  cloth,  hardwtu^,  furniture,  etc., 
shipped  by  the  London  merchanta  to  Eio.*  London  and  Eio  are 
even  within  a  few  dollars,  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  Obviously,  therefoi-e,  no  gold  need  be  paid  or 
shipped  on  any  of  these  bills.  It  is  only  necessary  for  Uie  Brazil- 
ian importer,  who  owes  money  in  Ijondon,  to  pay  it  to  the  Bra- 
zilian exporter,  to  whom  money  is  owed  in  London,  and  for  the 
London  merchants  to  do  the  same,  provided  what  each  pays  at 
home  is  credited  on  what  he  owes  abroad.  This  is  done  by  the 
importer  in  Eio  buying  the  draft  made  by  the  exporter  in  Eio, 
and  the  importer  in  London  buying  the  draft  made  by  the 
exporter  in  London,  and  using  it  in  payment  of  his  own  debt. 
The  price  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  at  which  drafts  can  be  bought, 
is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  Rio  when  drafts  on  London  are  so  plenty 
in  Eio  that  they  can  be  bought  there  for  a  small  discount  from 
their  fa«e  value.  It  is  against  Eio  when  drafts  in  Eio,  on  Lon- 
don, sell  at  a  premium.  The  amount  of  this  premium  or  discount 
is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to 
incur  the  cost  of  transmitting  the  specie,  including  interest,  in- 
surance, and  profits. 

Thus  no  payment  at  all,  in  money,  need  be  made  for  these  pur- 
chases, on  either  side,  so  far  as  their  values  offset  each  other,  and 
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money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  dispensed  witVi,  but  the  bills 
on  both  sides  become,  for  tlie  time  being,  substitutes  for  the 
money,  and  hence  a  form  of  credit  money. 

Promissory  notes  of  private  persons  and  firms  become  sub- 
stitutes for  money,  and  a  species  of  credit  money,  wlien  given 
in  payment  for  merchandise  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  offset 
against  each  other,  and  so  paid  by  cancellation.  "When  the  con- 
dition of  private  credit  is  such  that  notes  of  ordinarily  solvent 
customers,  payable  two  or  three  months  ahead,  can  be  taken  by 
their  holder  to  a  bank  or  broker,  and  cash  or  credit  obtained  for 
them  by  their  holder,  wherewith  to  pay  his  old  debts,  or  buy 
new  goods,  and  when,  over  long  periods  of  time,  private  credit 
remains  so  stable  and  secure  that,  on  the  maturing  of  each  set  of 
notes,  they  can  be  taken  up  or  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  goods  for  which  they  wei-e  given,  and  when  these  proceeds 
are  often  themselves  the  notes  of  persons  to  whom  the  goods  were 
sold,  it  is  obvious  that  many  goods  will  pass  from  producers  to 
consumers  on  a  currency  or  means  of  payment  which  consists 
wholly  of  private  promises  to  pay.  And  when  all  the  promises 
to  pay  given  by  merchants  in  Syracuse  for  cloth  and  iron  are 
taken  to  New  York,  and  there  compared  with  like  promises  given 
by  New  York  merchants  for  salt,  purchased  in  Syracuse,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  system  of  offsetting  these  notes  agfunst  each 
other  will  pay  them,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange.  To  the 
extent  tliis  is  done  all  the  merchandise,  for  which  they  were  ^ven, 
is  in  fact  exchanged  without  any  uiterposition  of  money.  And, 
to  the  extent  this  is  done,  the  notes  themselves  have  been  a  sub- 
stitute for  money,  and  therefore  a  form  of  credit-money. 

140.  Money  of  Account.— Commercial  accounts  of  all  kinds 
may  assume  a  payment  in  coin  as  to  be  made,  wliich  in  fact  is 
never  made  in  coin.  Hence  the  term  money  of  account  comes  to 
mean  ideal  money— not  coined  money.  A  shoemaker  and  farmer 
reside  near  each  other.  The  shoeinaker  can  do  $1,000  worth  of 
work  each  year  in  making  shoes,  and  wants  $500  worth  of  crops 
from  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  can  only  take  $100  worth  of  shoes. 
He  opens  an  account  with  the  shoemaker,  and  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  year  sells  him  $500  worth  of  food  and  buys  from  him  $100 
worth  of  shoes,  leaving  the  shoemaker  owing  him  $400.  But  the 
shoemaker  has  also  made  and  sold  $100  worth  of  shoes  each  for 
the  butcher,  blacksmith,  wagon-wi-ig!it,  and  carpenter,  against 
each  of  whom  he  has  accounts  for  shoes  furnished,  $100  each,  be- 
ing just  enough  to  pay  the  farmer.      If  now  the  butclier,  black- 
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smith,  wagT>n-wHght,  and  carpenter  have  also  done  ■work  for  the 
farmer,  whereby  he  owes  them  |100  each,  evidently  the  shoe- 
maker need  only  cancel  his  accounts  against  them  and  let  them 
cancel  their  accounts  against  the  farmer,  to  place  the  farmer 
where  he  can  cancel  without  loss  his  account*  against  the 
shoemaker.  Thus  $1,300  worth  of  services  have  been  ex- 
changed nominaiiy  for  money,  but  i-eally  for  the  abstract  idea  or 
conception  of  money.  Each  service  when  rendered  was  charged 
for  at  a  certain  sura  in  money,  but  really  no  money  was  used. 
Hence,  the  book  accounts  were  a  substitute  for  money,  had  the 
effect  of  money,  and  are  therefore  a  form  of  credit-money.  From 
these  the  term  "  money  of  account "  has  been  borrowed,  to  mean, 
at  fii-st,  that  kind  of  money  which  consists  of  accounts  which  off- 
set each  otlier,  and  enable  payments  to  be  made  without  the  act- 
ual use  of  money.  From  this  the  term  "money  of  account"  rises 
to  mean  money  considered  as  an  intellectual  and  financial  concep- 
tion merely,  as  one  might  say  "money  in  your  mind's  eye,"  or 
money  in  thought,  as  distinguished  from  money  physically  pre- 
sent. "Money  of  account"  is  thus  the  pound,  the  dollar,  the 
marc,  the  franc,  when  considered  not  as  a  coin,  hut  as  a  denomi- 
nation, name,  or  title— a  mere  idea  of  which  the  coin  is  the  body 
or  substance.*  All  forms  of  credit  tend  thus  to  idealize  money,  and 
enable  exchanges  of  commodities  to  be  made,  by  the  use  only  of 
instruments  which  express  money  of  account,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  coined  money.  + 

141.  Baitk  Deposits  and  Checks.— These,  also,  becomea 
form  of  credit-money.  The  system  of  bank  checks,  on  deposits,  is  a 
system  devised  by  the  minor  banks  of  England  to  thwart  an  act 
of  Parliament  which  was  designed  to  limit  to  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, and  a  few  others,  the  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  notes 
as  a  means  ot  discounting,  or  "  cashing  "  the  notes  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Thominorbankssaid  to  their  customers  :  "We  can  not, 
owing  to  this  act  of  Parliament,  issue  to  you  our  notes,  but 
we  can  give  you  a  credit  on  the  not«s  you  may  leave  with  us,  as 
if  a  sum  named  liad  been  deposited  by  you  in  our  bank,  and 
on  this  you  can  draw  at  pleasure,  by  j-our  check.  In  tliis  way 
the  act  of  Parliament  was  wholly  thwarted,  and  a  new  form  of 
credif^money  was  created,  more  effectually  than  if  every  bank 
had  been  permitted  to  discount  its  customers'  notes  with  its  own 
bills.  To  such  an  extent  have  the  deposits  and  checks  become  a 
substitute  for  money,  and  a  means  of  payment  and  of  credit,  that 

•  ■'  ThB  Silver  Pound,"  bj  G.  Dnna  HocWn,  p.  xxL    t  Tint  Note  lo  Sec,  167  P"'. 
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in  the  payments  made  through  checks,  for  gtx)ds  sold,  in  the  city 
ofNew  York,  amounting  to  from  $80,000,000  toSlOO.OCH), 000  daily, 
only  ahout  three  per  cent,  are  usually  paid  in  coin  or  hank-notes. 

142.  Banklfotes. — Bank  notes  are  the  form  of  exchangeable 
credit  which  it  is  most  easy  and  natural  to  regai-d  as  money.  A 
bank  ia  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  money  and  credit,  coined  money, 
and  credit  money,  in  exchange  for  securities  which  ensure  to  it 
the  payment  of  money  after  an  interval  of  time.  AH  the  obliga- 
tions of  ahanktoitscustomers  are,  atall times,  payable ou demand. 
Most  of  the  securities  and  assets  will  be  obligations  payable  at  a 
future  period.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  all  banks  tliat  they  are  in- 
solvent if  all  the  holders  of  their  obligations  call  for  theiviatooce, 
since  they  have  not  the  right  or  power  to  call  upon  all  the  persons 
indebted  to  them  to  pay  at  once.  Banks  are  founded  iipon  aggre- 
gated credit,  deal  in  credit,  rest  on  credit,  and  requii*  a  certain 
condition  and  stability  of  general  credit  for  their  continuance. 
They  are  storehouses  for  the  a^regation  and  storage,  purchase  and 
sale,  of  credit  and  cash,  in  the  same  manner  as  mei-cliauts'  ware- 
houses are  storehouses  for  the  aggregation  and  sale  of  goods,  and 
as  elevators  and  boards  of  trade,  together,  constitute  a  market  for 
the  collection  and  sale  of  grain  and  agricultural  produce.  In 
Itussia,  grain  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  so  nearly  analogous  to 
banking,  that  grain  markets  are  called  grain  banks. 

Credit  must  be  aggregated,  in  founding  a  bank,  before  banking 
business  can  be  done,  because,  if  a  bank  loaned  only  its  own  capi- 
tal, it  would  no  sooner  get  all  its  capital  loaned  than  it  would  be 
out  of  business.  But,  by  presenting  to  the  business  community 
an  imposing  aggregation  of  credit,  and  compelling  confidence,  it 
attracts  the  deposits  of  its  customers  to  an  amount  from  two  to 
six  times  greatei'  tlian  its  capital,  and  thereupon  its  profits  chiefly 
ensue  from  lending  the  money  of  its  depositors. 

The  credit  ^gregated,  ui  the  degree  necessary  to  give  the  bank 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  depositors,  in  various  ways, 
in  banks  of  large  business  and  long  standing,  is  due  chiefly  to 
many  years  of  safe,  prompt,  and  honorable  dealing.  In  the  first 
instance,  however,  there  is  usually  a  stacking  together  of  public 
securities,  or  credits  of  some  kind,  such  as  government  or  state 
btmds,  national  debts,  gold  or  tlie  like,  in  whose  stability  the 
publiehaveconfidence.andthebank  virtually  says  to  the  public  : 
'"Look  at  these  and  trust  us  on  their  account."  * 
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The  banks  of  Venice  (founded  in  1711),  Genoa,  and  England 
originated  in  loans  made  to  governments,  on  the  faith  of  wliich 
govei-nment  revenues  were  indirectly  or  directly  pledged,  and  the 
banks,  as  chief  creditors  of  the  government,  became  its  fiscal 
agents.  The  Bank  of  France,  Imperial  Bank  of  Grennany,  that 
of  Austria,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Kussia,  are  national  institutions 
of  great  magnitude,  modelled  in  a  more  or  less  imitative  spirit 
after  the  Bank  of  England.  One  of  the  burning  questions 
pending  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1833  was 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  a  national  "Bank  of  tlie 
United  States,"  which  should  perform  like  functions  toward  the 
government  and  banks  of  tlie  United  States  as  those  performed  Tiy 
the  Bank  of  England.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  principal 
advocate  of  the  policy,  Andrew  Jackson  its  final  opponent.  The 
first  national  bank  was  founded  nearly  simultaneously  with  our 
government,  under  Mr.  Hamilton's  influence,  and  the  second 
national  bank  expired  under  the  veto  of  the  bill  to  renew  its 
charter,  which  veto  constituted  one  of  the  salient  features  of 
Jackson's  administration. 

Baiiks  of  issue  and  redemption  issue  paper  money,  and  purport 

enter  into  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  banks  of  Russia,  wherebj  the  banks  should, 

tn  eichange  for  the  old  at  the  rate  of  one  of  the  new  for  four  of  the  old,  the  Czar 
collected  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peterabntg  130,009,000  roubles  in  gold  as  this  basis  of 
redemptJoD,  and  invited  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  tbB  empire  lo  come  in  and 
look  at  his  gold,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  confidence  In  the  ttliHlty  of  the  government 
to  redeem  the  new  currency  at  par, 

3100,000  In  government  bonds  were  purchased  by  Uie  founders  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasory  at  Washington,  as  security  for  tlie  redemption  of  every  $aO,000  of  bills  Issued 
by  the  bank,  all  of  which  were  fnrrjahed  them  by  the  government,  engraved  at  the 
government  office  and  delivered  to  them  in  eschange  for  the  bonds.     This  Becures 

the  bnainess  of  banking  open  to  free  competition,  so  far  as  banking  consists  in 
receiving  deposltsand  discounting  notes.  So  far  aa  It  conslsta  In  issuing  notes,  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  is  secured  by  pledge  of  government  bonds.  No  system  lias 
yet  been  devised  or  conceived  whereby  depositors  can  escape  the  risk  Involved  in  the 
custody  and  lending  of  tbelf  money  by  the  banks  on  losses  by  defalcatiims  of  its 
otlcers.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  however,  when  called  In  from  its  function  of  eecnrlng 
the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  bank,  nhlch  is  Its  primary  liability,  is  then  liable  to 
depositors  lo  the  eitent  it  will  go,  tor  any  Inadequacy  in  the  assets  on  which  the 
bank  baa  made  its  loans  to  pay  ita  depositors.  The  quarterly  statements  which  our 
national  banking  law  requires  the  bank  to  publish  of  their  assets  and  llDbiliUes  is  sup. 
posed  to  throw  some  light  to  guide  depositors  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  in  which  the 
bank  should  be  held,  and  the  government  system  of  Inspection  is  supposed  lobe  imper- 
fectly and  in  some  small  d^ree  adapted  to  delect  substantial  untmtlis  in  these  quar- 
terly stalemuii  is.    It  haG,boweTer,  seldom  been  equal  to  the  tusk. 
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to  redeem  it  in  coin.  Banks  of  deposit  and  discount  are  those 
which  make  loans  on  time  bitls,  and  derive  tlieir  incomes  chiefly 
from  lending  deposits.  As  to  their  form  and  organization,  they 
may  be  either  (1)  qvam,  government  banks,  lUie  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, Bank  of  Prance,  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  etc.,  or(3)  coi-- 
porate  and  joint-stock  banks,  founded  wholly  by  private  capital; 
and  the  latter  are,  in  the  United  States,  still  further  divided  into 
(I)  national  and  (2)  private  banks,  the  former  meaning  those 
which  issue  bills  secured  by  deposit  of  government  bonds,  and 
the  latter  those  which  at  present  issue  no  bills,  being  restrained 
from  issuing  bills  by  a  federal  law,  taxing  them  moi-e  for  issuing 
bills  than  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

What  have  been  known  in  the  United  States  as  State  banks 
wei-e  corporate  banks,  based  chiefly  or  wholly  on  private  capital, 
but  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  In  a  few  cases 
as  in  that  of  the  State  bank  of  Iowa,  and  of  Indiana,  they  were 
institutions  in  which  the  State  held  stock  and  liad  a  part  conti-ol. 
In  most  cases,  however,  they  were  formed  under  a  general  law 
which  authorized  any  three,  five,  or  seven,  or  more  persons  to  go 
into  the  business  by  putting  up  securities  to  the  amount  of  the 
alleged  capital,  which  might  consist  of  bonds  of  the  State,  or  of 
some  city  or  town,  or  private  mortgages  on  real  estate.  So  pre- 
carious were  many  of  these  securities  tliat  the  currency  or  notes 
issued  upon  them  had  a  very  fluctuating  value.  The  banks 
acquired  an  unsavory  reputation,  being  called  "wild-cat  banks," 
and  the  like,  until  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  most 
of  them  collapsed  and  the  circulating  notes  of  tlie  remainder  were 
retired.  The  national  banking  system  was  devised  to  take  their 
place.  Among  these  Stat«  banks,  however,  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  bore  a  good  repu- 
tation and  in  great  part  redeemed  their  paper.  Sn  unpopular  had 
the  principle  of  banking  become  in  many  of  the  newer  States  that 
in  one  at  least,  Michigan,  the  constitution  prohibited  the  creation 
of  a  bank. 

143.  Goverument  Notes  and  Debts.— Government  debts 
are  seldom  recognized  as  an  issue  of  credit-money,  and  some  mis- 
takes in  legislation  have  been  due  to  this  oversight.  In  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution,  1776  to  1783,  the  paper  money  known 
as  "Continental  money  "  was  an  issue  of  government  debt  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money,  which  was  repudiated  and  became 
worthless  ultimately,  for  lack  of  any  provision  for  redeeming  it 
in  coin,  for  funding  it  into  intei'est-iajing  bonds,  oi'  for  making 
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any  other  valuable  financial  use  of  it.  A  government  debt  must 
be  made  a  source  of  income  to  its  possessor  or  it  will  lose  all  value. 
Hence,  to  issue  such  a  debt  without  provision  either  for  redeem- 
ing it,  paying  int«i-est  on  it,  or  funding  it  into  intfii-est-paying 
debt,  is  to  repudiate  it  in  advance. 

The  Confederate  debt  of  1861-i  met  the  same  fate  as  the  Con- 
tinental money,  for  the  same  reasons.  The  last  official  sale  of 
Confederate  money  was  made  at  tlie  rate  of  %l  of  coin  for  $1,200 
of  the  notes.  The  government  avoided  repudiation  by  what  waa 
then  deemed,  and  felt  to  be,  the  most  drastic  system  of  taxation 
the  people  could  bear.  The  duties  on  imports  were  raised  to 
rates  which  could  only  have  been  enacted  after  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  free-trade  idea  in  Congress  had  witli- 
drawn,  leaving  the  protectionists  in  the  ascendency.  Fifteen 
yeai-s  after  the  war  was  over,  the  free-trade  theorists  and  oppo- 
nents of  "inflation,"  including  Pj-of.  Adams,  in  his  work  on 
"Debta,"Prof.  Laughlin  in  his  "Elements,"  andothers,  have  raised 
the  cry  that  the  timidity  of  the  government  caused  the  debt,  as  it 
should  have  raised  the  entire  expense  of  the  war  by  taxation  as 
fast  as  it  was  needed.  In  fact,  it  was  only  by  getting  anti-infla- 
tionists and  free-traders  of  these  views  out  of  Congress,  or  into  a 
helpless  minority,  that  the  potency  of  the  revenue  laws  could  be 
increased  in  the  degree  tliat  they  actually  wei-e.  The  "boom  in 
prices,"  and  Uie  confidence  in  pi-ofits,  caused  by  the  rapid  hiflation 
through  government  money,  set  on  foot  an  energy  of  pro- 
duction, by  means  of  which  heavy  taxes  wore  freely  paid.  The 
feehng  of  capacity  to  pay  heavy  taxes  arose  only  as  the  people 
found  that  the  stagnation  in  business,  which  had  oppressed  the 
country  for  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  war,  had  given  place  to 
an  era  of  large  profits  and  intense  prosperity. 

The  duties  on  imports  were  pledged  sacredly  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds.  Holders  of  notes  bearing  no  iuterrat  were, 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  invited  to  exchange  them  for  the 
bonds. 

The  bonds,  during  tlie  war,  fell  with  defeat,  and  rose  with  vic- 
tory. As  the  notes  kept  pace  with  them,  and  were  the  nominal 
standard,  in  which  even  gold  coin  was  quoted,  the  fall  in  both  bonds 
and  notes  was»indexed  by  what  was  called  the  premium  on  gold. 
With  the  final  success  of  the  Union  arms,  the  bonds  rose  to  75 
per  cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yeara  passed  to  a  premium. 
The  bonds  at  6  and  7  per  cent,  were  then  exchanged  for  those 
bearinu-  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  until  a  D  per  cent,  bond  could  be 
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negotiated  at  par.  The  greenbacks  remained  below  par  as  was 
indicated  by  gold  being  quoted  at  a  premium,  until  1879-80  when 
specie  payments  were  resumed.  ' 

No  portion  of  the  national  debt,  except  the  greenbacl^s  was 
regarded  as  credit-money  within  the  United  States  In  our  ex- 
changes with  Europe,  however,  the  national  interest-bearing 
bonds  performed  a  most  impoi-tant  function,  in  which,  by  virtne 
of  their  «sily  transferable  credit,  tboy  ame  to  resemble  money. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  about  12,700,000,000  of  them  had  been 
issued,  and  of  these  all,  but  a  few  scores  of  millions  were  held  in 
the  United  Stales.  They  formed,  however,  an  excellent  security 
more  acceptable  in  Europe  than  private  or  corporate  bon^, 
because  better  known  and  better  secured  as  to  their  interest  by 
our  com  revenue.  The  people  holding  them  oonld  make  more 
than  their  rate  of  interest  in  other  investment.,  as  industries  of 
all  kinds  were  intensely  active  to  the  verge  of  "  kiting  »  which 
IS  the  phrase  when  profits  are  rapidly  and  easily  made  on  many 
things.  The  bonds  were  therefore  exported  at  the  rate  of  about 
WO^.OOO  per  year,  unUl  1873,  when  it  was  computed  at  least 
»I,O«),0O0,000hadbeen  seat  abroad.  At  this  period  the  supply  of 
bonds  available  for  export  was  exhausted,  and,  hence,  the  period 
of  inflated  prices  came  to  a  sharp  conclusion,  known  in  finance 
as  the  panic  of  1878.  From  1873  to  1879-80,  we  were  engaged  m 
«  "mu'""''  """°  """''"  ™  ""'»S  """  '■>.  «nd  paying  them 
oil.  The  process  pleased  the  people.  They  resisted  or  ignored 
the  argument  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  would  earn  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayore  than  in  those  of  the  creditors.  It  has 
continued  ever  since,  and  the  debt  is  now  less  than  one-half  its 
amount  m  1865.  The  United  States,  at  least,  won  the  fame  of 
being  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  pays  off  the  principal 
of  lis  debts.  The  easy  exportability  of  the  bonds  enabled  the 
country,  from  1865  to  1873,  to  consume  more  than  it  could  pay 
for  m  products.  This  postponed  for  nine  years  the  sense  of 
exhaustion  and  impoverishment  which  it  was  the  natural  effect 
of  the  war  to  produce.  In  these  respects  the  debt  acted,  inter- 
nationally, as  a  substitute  for  an  export  of  gold,  and  as  a  form  of 
paper  money  and  inflation,  sustaining  prices  and  prosperity,  both 
in  Europe  and  Araeriea.  Since  1873,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rapid  return  and  exfinguishment  of  the  debt,  at  the  rate  of  neai-lv 
»300,000,000  a  year,  has  op.rat«l  in  Europe  and  America  as  a 
contraction  or  withdrawal  of  currency,  the  effect  of  which  ha. 
been  everywhere  visible  in  «  declinmg  scale  of  prices  and  a  pre- 
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carious  condition  of  profits,    with  great  shrinkage  in  values, 
timidity  in  enterprise,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  labor. 

144.  The  Volume  of  Credit.— This  survey  of  the  nature  of 
credit  shows  that  it  consists  of  the  ^gregated  faith  of  millions 
of  individuals,  in  the  future  of  the  declared  intentions  of  millions 
of  other  individuals,  as  to  whether  such  intentions  will  be  per- 
formed or  not.  The  law  can  neither  regulate  the  formation  of 
these  intentions,  the  faith  of  others  therein,  nor  their  perform- 
ance. Hence,  it  can  only  regulate  the  volume  of  certain  forms 
of  credit,  not  of  all  forms.  If  it  forbid  bank  notes,  government 
notes,  small  bills,  it  will  increase  the  degree  in  which  the  note 
which  A  gives  to  B  on  sale  of  a  horse,  op  for  a  day's  work,  will 
circulate,  perhaps  with  the  endorsements  of  C,  D,  E,  P,  and  G. 
If  it  enact  that  only  the  Bank  of  England  shall  issue  its  own 
notes  for  the  notes  of  its  customers,  the  other  banks  will  check- 
mate the  law  by  the  system  of  deposits  and  checks.  If  it  make 
paper  money  scarce,  merchants  will  he  obliged  to  give  long 
credits,  which  are  another  form  of  credit-money  neither  so  secure 
nor  satisfactory  as  paper  money.  Hence,  in  legislation  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  pax>er  or  credit,  the  legislator  is  liable  to  be 
foiled  by  the  elusiveness,  subtlety,  and  variability  of  the  principle 
of  human  faith. 

145.  Relsitive  Cost  and  Economy  of  Coin  aod  Credit — 
Fiat  Money. — However  simple  may  be  the  object,  or  commod- 
ity, of  which  we  attempt  to  compute  the  ultimate  and  true  cost, 
the  calculation  carries  us  out  into  an  infinitude  of  values  which 
are  incomputable,  and  back  to  the  very  origin  of  things.  To  com- 
pute the  ultimate  and  true  cost  of  the  inkstand  from  which  I  take 
my  ink,  I  must  assess  it  with  its  share  of  the  losses  that  have  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  this,  at  the  outset,  is  im- 
possible. How,  then,  shall  we  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  so 
much  more  difiicult  as  the  relative  economy  of  coin  and  credit 
currency  !  Each  is  as  essential  to  the  other  as  sunshine  is  to  rain, 
and  air  to  sunshine.  Elconomists,  with  the  exception  of  Amasa 
Walker,  are  nearly  united  in  the  belief  that  credit  money  is  more 
economical  than  coin,  by  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  coin. 

The  employment  of  gold  and  silver,  exclusively,  as  money,  is  a 
matter  no  more  within  our  choice  than  it  would  be  to  employ 
artilicial  irrigation,  exclusively,  as  a  means  of  moistening  the 
fields.  Credit  attaches  to  those  who  show  that  they  possess  the 
gold  and  silver,  as  naturally  as  the  rain  descends.  But  if  a  cur- 
rency of  coin  only,  without  credit,  were  possible,  it  would  sub- 
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ject  the  natinii,  or  aggregate  society,  using  it,  to  aii  annual 
charge  ueacly  or  quit«  equal  to  tlie  annual  interest  on  tlie  whole 
volume  of  currency  so  used,  relatively  to  the  comparative  xiost  of 
credit  money  in  ajiy  of  its  forms.  But  even  this  would  be  a  vast 
saving  on  barter.  For  gold  and  silver  have  au  intrinsic  value 
equal,  in  every  instance,  to  the  commodities  they  exchange.  This 
intrinsic  value  keeje  parallel  with  the  cost  in  labor  of  producing, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  value  they  have  that  causes  the 
requisite  labor  to  be  expended  in  their  production,  and  not  the 
labor  so  expended  which  causes  their  value.  Having  this  in- 
trinsic value,  the  ability  of  a  possessor  of  cloth  to  effect  an  ex- 
change thereof  ivith  the  possessor  of  iron,  through  the  services  of 
an  intermediate  possessor  of  gold,  involves  the  previous  expendi- 
ture of  as  much  labor,  to  pi-oduce  the  gold  necessary  to  the  ex- 
change, as  to  produce  the  cloth  or  iron.  But,  by  meansot  either 
of  the  forms  of  credit  money  we  have  named,  the  same  exchange 
is  effected  through  a  medium  vrhich  has  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
whose  existence,  ordinarily,  does  not  involve  an  investment  of  an 
amount  of  actual  capital  equal  to  its  whole  volume.  Hence  Adam 
Smith  says  :  "  The  substitution  of  paper,  iu  the  room  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce 
with  one  much  less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally  convenient 
Circulation  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs 
less  both  to  erect  and  to  maintain  than  the  old  one." 

Yet  we  must  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  supx)osing  that 
the  actual  cost  of  credit  money  is  merely  the  cost  of  printing;  or 
engraving  the  instrument  of  credit  ? 

It  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  credit,  of  which  the  printed  or 
engraved  paper  is  merely  the  instrument  of  transfer.  In  the  case 
of  the  greenback  note,  the  form  of  credit  money  most  familiar  to 
Americans,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  credit  may  have  been 
the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  Government  against  the  Re- 
bellion, say  $9,000,000,000,  atid  the  lives  of  one  million  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  may  assert  that  had  the  Southern  Rebellion 
not  been  subdued,  the  Northern  States  would  still  have  had 
wealth  and  honor  enough  to  have  paid  the  debt  incuri-ed,  and 
reileemed  the  gi-eenbacks  issued  in  the  effort.  But  this  no  man 
knows.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  money  cost  of  maintaui- 
ing  the  credit  represented  by  the  greenback,  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  actually  maintained,  was  far  greater  tlian  the  volume  of 
both  the  greenbacks  and  the  national  bonds,  since  to  these  must 
be  added  the  swollen  volume  of  annual  taxation,  from  1861  to 
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date  of  payment.  Such  complex  facts  are  not  reducible  to  accu- 
rate computation,  but  it  is  clear  tliat  the  greenback  note  cannot 
be  instanced  as  a  fomi  of  credit  money  that  cost  little,  or  that 
cost  only  the  cost  of  engraving  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

The  Bank  of  England  note  is  just  as  far  from  being  cheap, 
when  we  estimate  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  Inaperial 
Grovemment,  whose  national  debt  constitutes  the  basis  on  which 
the  first  £17,000.000  of  Bank  of  England  notes  are  issued.  Foi- 
every  note  issued  by  the  bank,  over  this  sum,  there  must  be  a  sov- 
ereign in  gold  deposited,  to  remain  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  until 
the  not«  for  which  it  is  issued  returns  for  redemption. 

An  accurate  computation  of  the  exact  cost  of  maintaining,  the 
credit  of  the  various  forms  of  credit  currency  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  make.  The  losses  incurred  on  those  forms  of  credit  cur- 
rency which  have  failed  of  ultimate  redemption,  such  as  the  Con- 
tinental money  of  the  American  Revolution — both  that  issued  by 
Congress,  and  the  similar  issue  by  theseveral  colonies— the  losses 
by  bank  failures  to  redeem,  which  were  common  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1860,  the  losses  by  the  failure  of  the  French  assigil- 
ats,*and  of  Law's  credit-money  schemes,tand  tlie  more  recent 
losses  by  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  debt  and  money,  all  con- 
stitute part  of  the  general  tax  imposed  by  credit  money  on  the 
world.  The  annual  cost  of  paying  interest  on  the  credits,  or  secu- 
rities, on  which  a  system  of  redeemable  credit  money  is  usually 
based,  cannot,  of  course,  be  wholly  charged  to  that  credit  system. 
England  would  still  have  had  a  debt  if  no  Bank  of  England  notes 
had  been  issued.  America  would  still  have  incurred  a  vast  ex- 
penditure if  no  greenback  note  had  been  issued,  perhaps  a  greater 
one  than  was  actually  incurred.  Still  the  forms  of  credit  that 
actually  exist  are  involved  in  origins  so  expensive  tliat  they  re- 
mind us  of  Lamb's  ingenious  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  excel- 
lence of  roast  pig  by  the  Chinese,  inbumLngdownabarn  in  which 
a  pig  was  accidentally  roasted.  It  is  difficult,  in  such  a  case,  to  sep- 
arate the  cost  of  burning  down  the  bam  from  the  cost  of  roasting 
the  pig.  So,  great  aggregations  of  credit  money  have  usually  been 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  struggles  of  govern- 
ment for  self-preservation.  It  may  seem  severe,  or  even  absurd, 
to  say  that  great  credits  cannot  be  built  up  without  gi'eat  saci-i- 
fices,  and  it,  at  least,  amuses  us  to  suggest  that  tliia  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  to  burn  down  a  barn  in  order  to  roast  a  pig.  In  fact, 
however,  thus  far  all  efforts  to  establish  a  sound  and  redeemable 
credit  money,  apart  fi-oni  the  concurrence  of  national  struggles 
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and  great  debts,  heavy  taxation  and  stringent  popular  buixlens, 
have  only  resulted  in  a  bogus  form  of  credit  money,  wbicii  was  a 
discredit  to  all  parties.  Experience  leads  us,  therefore,  to  doubt 
whether  this  particular  kind  of  pig  can  be  rotated  without  burn- 
ing down  a  barn.  But  if  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  credit  cur- 
rency is  not  accurately  computable,  how  can  it  be  known  to  be 
absolutely  economical  ? 

It  is  not  so  clearly  known  to  be  economic,  by  computation,  as 
felt  to  be  economic,  by  experience  and  use.  In  periods  when  the 
efforts  to  miuntain  a  credit  currency  have  failed,  and  involved 
a  great  loss,  the  system  has  been  severely  denounced.  In  periods 
when  the  basis  for  its  maintenance  has  existed,  its  great  popular- 
ity has  caused  visionary  schemes  to  be  propounded  for  maintain- 
ing it  without  any  basis  whatever.  Proposals  to  establish  "  labor 
money,"  and  "flat  money,"  on  the  theory  that  credit  money  is 
merely  an  implementof  exchange,  which  requires  only  common 
consent  to  manufacture  and  use  it,  overlook  the  nature  of  credit 
itself  as  being,  not  an  independent  and  original  fact,  but  only,  as 
it  were,  the  shadow  or  effect  of  an  antecedent  fact,  viz, :  achieve- 
ment. Credit  can  only  be  made  to  follow  where  achievement, 
power,  victory,  success  of  some  kind,  has  gone  before.  Some- 
thing creditable  must  be  done  before  credit  can  exist.  It  cannot 
be  conferred  of  man's  voluntary  will.  Hence  the  notion,  pixj- 
pounded  by  visionaries,  that  men  can  agree  together,  to  give  every 
man  who  will  work  an  hour  a  certificate  that  he  lias  done  an 
hour's  work,  which  certificate,  on  presentation  to  any  person 
having  a  meal  of  victuals  to  sell,  will  cause  him  to  sell  the 
meal,  is  merely  one  of  the  amusements  of  idle  minds.  It  has  no 
place  in  economic  science,  and  will  never  be  actual  in  human  ex- 
perience. 

The  extremists  called  bullionists  contend  that  no  money  but 
that  which  has  intrinsic  value  should  circulate.  The  opposite  ex- 
tremists called  "  fiatists  "  propose  to  adopt  a  money,  by  consent, 
behind  which  there  is  no  previous  basis  of  achievement,  power^ 
or  capital  capable  of  commanding  confidence  or  consent.  Between 
these  two  the  average  common-sense  world  must  walk,  continu- 
ing to  accept,  as  money,  that  which  the  circumstances  of  their 
environment  and  education  enable  them  to  believe  will  exchange 
for  money  when  they  want  it. 

146.  Variations  in  tlie  Volume  of  Money.— Mr.  Hume 

"  In  every  kingdom  into  which  money  b^ins  to  flow  in  greater 
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abundance  than  formerly,  everything  takes  a  new  face;  labor 
and  industry  gain  life  ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising, 
the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skillful;  and  even  tlie  farmer 
follows  the  plow  with  more  alacrity  and  attention." 

It  ia  claimed  that  a  signal  service  was  rendered  by  tlie  Mace- 
donian Empire  to  mankind  in  seizing  the  collected  treasure 
stoi-es  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  which,  according  to  the 
barbai-oua  customs  of  an  earlier  epoch,  the  monarchs  of  the  East- 
ern world  had  massed  at  Gaza,  Persepolis,  and  like  points,  coining 
it  info  money,  and  issuing  it  to  the  world  hi  payment  for  labor. 
All  payments  become,  in  the  last  analysis,  payments  for  labor.  It 
is  asserted  that  more  gold  and  silver  coin  were  in  the  hands  of 
men,  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  before  Christ,  than  all  Eu- 
rope possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  after 
Christ.  The  civilization  and  the  emancipation  of  man  under  the 
Eoman  Empire  were  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money.  Certainly  the  tendencies  toward  the  abohtion  of  slavery, 
and  the  equalization  of  races  and  conditions,  which  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  Empire,  were  but  the  legal  expressions  of  an 
industrial  equality,  wherein  money  had  superseded  the  lash,  as  the 
inducement  to  labor.  It  is  doubtful  if,  without  money,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  organize  laiior  on  any  large  scale,  or  bring  about  the 
association  of  men,  except  by  force  and  in  slavery.  Money,  by 
affording  the  medium  m  which  wages  can  be  paid,  and  services 
and  commodities  obtained,  by  an  easier  mode  than  fighting,  be- 
comes the  first  substitute  for  force,  and  hence  the  most  efScient 
cause  of  emancipation.  On  the  other  hand,  "the  fall  of  tlie 
Eoman  Empire,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  so  long  ascribed  m 
ignorance  to  slavery,  heathenism,  and  moral  corruption,  was  in 
reality  brought  about  by  a  decline  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Spain  and  Greece,  from  which  the  precious  metals  for  the  circu- 
lation of  tlie  world  were  drawn,  at  the  very  time  when  the  vic- 
tories of  the  legions  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Antonineshad  given 
peace  and  security,  and  with  it  increase  in  numbers  and  riches,  to 
the  Eoman  Empire."  Commenting  on  this  i-emarkable  passage, 
G«n.  F.  A.  Walker  (in  "Money,  Trade,  and  Industry  "  p.  114) 
says:  "  Doubtless  this  claim  is  far  too  large.  Causes  distinctly 
political  and  social  had  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  thit  mighty 
fabric  of  military  enterprise,  legislative  wisdom,  and  ■idministia 
tive  skill;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  not  be  m  mtelhgent 
doubt  that  the  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  monev  due  to  its  m 
ci-easiug  scarcity,  contributed, greatly  to  the  impo\eiis>hment  of 
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the  people,  the  decay  of  commercial  enterprise  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  agricultural  lands,  which  Bapi>ed  the  foundatious  of  the 
Roman  Empire." 

Equally  evident  is  tlie  connection  between  the  modem  revival 
of  libei-ty  and  learning  in  EuTOpe,  since  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and 
the  return  of  gold  and  silver  into  abundant  circulation,  through 
the  draining  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  treasui-es  by  Coi'tez 
and  Pizarro  and  their  followers,  and  tlie  subsequent  active  work- 
ing of  tlie  American  mines.  Even  the  recent  additions  to  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  by  California,  Austi'alia,  Nevada, 
and  Colorado,  have  imparted  a  wonderful  imj^etus  to  all  indus- 
trial movements  and  elianges  in  social  condition.  This  expansion 
in  the  volume  of  money  increases  the  rapidity  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. By  means  of  its  apparent  effect  in  raising  the  prices, 
ultimately,  of  all  commodities,  even  including  land,  but  imme- 
diately of  the  moM  exchangeable  and  exportable  ones  in  a  higher 
degree  than  others,  it  thus  appeals  to  the  sense  of  profit  in  all 
men  and  causes  tliem  to  trade  with  more  rapidity.  In  order  to 
trade  they  produce,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  in  order  to  produce, 
they  employ,  and  in  order  to  employ  they  raise  wages,  thus  stimu- 
lating all  to  a  lai^r  production  of  commodities,  and  furnishing 
all  with  the  means  to  maintain  a  larger  consumption  of  com- 
modities. Tlie  rise  in  prices  of  commodities,  which  results  from 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  is  due  to  a  decline  in  tlie 
purchasing  power  of  tlie  money  itsoK,  and  not  to  any  actual  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  com.modities. 

In  theory  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rise  in  prices  felt  by  the 
speculative  public  in  such  periods,  is  at  first  an  economic  illusion 
rather  than  an  increase  of  real  values,  but  the  illusion  is  so  fruit- 
ful in  calling  mto  employment  all  idle  time,  idle  money,  and  idle 
capital,  by  the  appearance  of  being  able  to  make  money  in  every 
way  and  out  of  every  thing,  tliat  a  far  larger  amount  of  work  ia 
actually  done,  and  more  commodities  are  made,  and  to  absorb 
tlieseall  men  rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Illusions  may, 
therefore,  be  more  fruitful  of  prosperity  than  facts,  since  the  in- 
creased volume  of  mutual  service  they  cause  to  be  i-enderetl  by  the 
members  of  society  to  each  other  is  not  an  illusion,  but  isa  part  of 
the  fact  called  Wealth,  which  is  tlie  subject  of  om-  study.  It  would 
not  matter  if  every  belief  under  which  an  increase  of  service,  and 
an  increased  production  of  commodities,  should  occur  among  man- 
kind, were  an  illusion.  The  growth  of  wealth  caused  thereby 
would  be  none  the  less  substantial  and  solid. 
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It  must  be  confessed  also  that,  simultaneously  with  this  expan- 
sion of  prices  and  production  by  the  cheapening  of  money,  there 
are  tendencies  to  charge  immorality  on  those  who  are  flooding 
the  country  in  question  with  the  cheap  money,  and  on  those  who 
are  avfuling  themselves  of  the  cheap  money  to  pay  off  their  debts 
or  to  speculate  in  commodities.  Yet  the  country  that  allows,  or 
causes  its  people  to  redeem,  at  par,  with  their  commodities,  this 
cheap  currency,  is  enriched  in  a  threefold  way— (1)  it  increases 
its  own  volume  of  currency,  prices,  and  production  ;  (2)  it  stimu- 
lates its  exports  ;  (3)  it  finds  the  currency  after  all  as  good  as  that 
possessed  by  any  other  country.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the 
country  is  taking  in  a  flood  of  new  gold  and  silvei-,  as  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  ultimately  all  Eui-ope  were  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  a  flood  of  new  paper,  as  England  was  during  her  wars  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  United  States  during  her  struggle  with  the  re- 
bellion. Hence  it  has  often  resulted  that  the  most  direct  way  to 
have  good  times  was  to  have  what  the  bankei's  would  call  bad 
money  ;  as  the  money  gets  better  (dearer  and  scarcer)  the  times 

147.  The  Single  aod  Double  Standard.— A  country  is 
said  to  have  the  single  standard  when  it  makes  money,  coined  of 
one  metal  only,  an  exclusive  legal  tender  inpayment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  receivable  for  all  taxes,  and  provides  for 
its  free  coinage  at  its  mints.  England  is  a  single  standard  coun- 
try on  the  gold  basis,  because  since  1816  its  mints  have  couied  no 
silver  coins  which  are  by  statute  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  it 
gives  free  coinage  to  gold,  however  abundantly  it  may  be  pi-o- 
duced.  By  free  coinage  is  meant  that  the  holder  of  the  quantity 
of  bullion,  requii'ed  by  law  to  be  in  a  standard  coin,  may  tender  it 
to  the  mint,  together  with  the  cost  of  coinage,  called  seignorage, 
and  will  receive  the  cohi  in  return.  England,  the  Unitetl  States, 
Gfermany,  and  France  give  free  coinage  to  gold  only. 

In  Biigland,  from  1S56  to  1663,  the  statutes  made  cei'tain  coins 
of  gold  and  others  of  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  "  legal  measure  "  of  property.  The  quantity 
of  silver  circulating  greatly  exceeded  the  gold  until  about  1710. 
In  1663  silver  was  made  the  exclusive  standard  or  legal  measure, 
and  so  continued  until  1717,  when  gold  again  divided  the  mone- 
tary throne  with  silver,  the  standard  continuing  bimetallic  until 
1816. 

In  1816,  by  the  statute  ascribed  to  Loi-d  Liverpool,  gold  was  for 
the  first  time  accepted  as  the  material  of  which  the  unit  of  coinage 
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was  made,  and  silver  coins  ceased  to  be  legal  tender  in  sums 
grea,ter  than  £2.  Mr.  8.  Dana  Horton  *  seems  to  show  tliat  the 
Act  of  1816  coiitereipiated,  on  its  face  a  fre«,  coinage  of  silver,  but 
that  this  result  has  failed  for  reasons  of  detail  which  were  not 
fully  contemplated  by  its  framers.  India  gives  free  coinage  to 
silver  only,  and  is  therefore  a  single  standard  country  on  the  sil- 
ver basis.  France  and  the  United  States  had,  prior  to  th(! 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  bullion  in  1873,  given  free  coinage  to 
both  metals.  France,  since  1S73,  in  company  with  Italj-,  Greece, 
Spain  and  other  countries,  forming  what  is  called  the  Latin 
Union,  has  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver,  to  avoid  the  supposed 
drain  of  gold  involved  in  its  further  coinage,  while  it  is  depreci- 
ated. France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  therefore,  are  double 
standard  countries  in  principle,  but  are  temporaiuly  denying  free 
coinage  to  silver,  and  therefore  are  temporai-ily  running  with 
gold  as  the  only  metal  of  unlimited  coinage.  Still,  in  all  these 
countries,  their  own  silver  standard  coins  are  absolute  legal  tender, 
to  an  unlimited  amount,  for  all  debts.  They  are.  therefore,  bi- 
metallic in  practice,  with  a  temporary  pi-eference  for  the  single 
gold  standard  not  stronger  than  has  on  former  occasions  pre- 
vailed in  behalf  of  the  silver  standard. 

Germany  began  in  1871  an  effort  to  change  from  the  silver  to 
the  gold  basis,  under  the  mistaken  impression,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  declared,  that  it  was  the  gold  basis  that  made  a  country 
foremost  in  commerce,  instead  of  its  being  its  foremost  position  in 
commerce  that  would  make  the  gold  basis  possible  or  fit  for  it.+ 
Prior  to  this  experiment  of  1871,  Gei-many  bad  a  total  coinage  of 
539  million  marks  of  gold  to  1,940  million  marks  of  silver,  or  3  2-3 
marks  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  After  twelve  years  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  reserves  held  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany,  and  which  fairly  indicate  the  kind  of  money  in  circu- 
lation among  the  people,  was  as  follows  : 


•  '■  Tlie  Silver  Ponnd,"  by  S-  Daoa  H, 

>rton,  p.  16i. 

t  '■  Our  gold  Btandard,"  eald  Lord  Beaconsaeld,  ■'  is  do 

propperitj.  but  Ihc  consequence  of  our  oommerctal  proE[ 

lerity  ;  and  it  is  very  iveLl  fOp 

nx  to  have  It ;  but  jon  can  not  establish  a  gold  stands. 

d  hy  violent  means.    It  must 

arise  gradnally  from  Hie  lai^e  transactions  of  a  country, , 

it  may  have  over  the  precious  meliile.    When  the  varioi 

OS  stales  of  Eiiroiw  suddenly 

determined  to  have  a  gold  standntd,  and  look  steps  to  cai 

■ry  it  into  efiect.  it  was  quire 

evident  (hat  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  commotions  ii 

n  the  money  market  not  occa- 

sioneflbyspecmationoraiiyold  cause  which  has  been 

alleged,  hut  by  a  new  cause 

e  contequfinces  of  which  are 

at  City  of  Glasgow,) 
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VALUE  OF  GOLD 

PRODUCED  IN 

357VEAR3, 

1493- I8SD. 

3.314,553,000 


ALUEOF  SILVER 

PRODUCED  in 

357VEARS. 

1493- 1350. 


1891-1676. 

3,317,635,000 
DOLLARS, 


VALUE  OF  SILVER 

PRODUCED  IN 

25  YEARS. 
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Germany 


Aug.  3,  1883. 

HOLD.  SILVER. 

;7, 667, 850  £33,003,550 


Aug.  2,  1882. 

GOLD.  SILVER. 

£6,985,000      £30,955,000 


The  circulation  was  still  3J  times  as  largely  composed  of  silver 
as  of  gold.  In  her  experiment,  Germany  called  in  one  liundi-ed 
million  marks  of  her  old  gold  coinage,  and  left  out  440  millions 
which  she  was  not  successful  in  calling  in— perhaps  in  circula- 
tion, perhaps  gone  into  other  countries.  But  of  her  old  silver  she 
called  in  two  hundred  million  marks,  and  left  440  million  marks 
not  found.  Thus  she  had  called  in  one-fourth  of  her  gold,  and 
two  thirds  of  her  silver.  Between  1871  and  November,  1878,  Ger- 
many coined  1656  million  marks  of  new  gold  coins  and  426  mil- 
lion marks  of  new  silver,  or  four  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.*  But 
she  did  not  succeed  in  changing  her  circulation,  in  the  degree  that 
she  changed  her  coinage. 

In  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Austria -Hungary  the  reserves  are 
nearly  two-thirds  of  silver,  and  in  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
they  are  ahout  four  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

The  standard  of  coinj^  of  a  country  furnishes  no  index,  there- 
fore, to  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  two  metals  will  cir- 
culal*  in  it.  It  may  fix  upon  the  single  standard  of  gold  and  yet 
the  chief  part  of  its  circulation  may  be  silver. 

The  economic  judgment  of  Europe  and  America  concurs  with 
substantial  unanimity,  both  among  practical  bankers  and  theo- 
retical economists,  in  the  proposition  that  the  two  metals  make  a 
better  equipoise  against  commodities  than  one  alone  would.  If  we 
suppose  at  random  two  lines"  of  variation  in  value  relatively  to 
commodities,  one  for  silver  and  one  for  gold,  and  then  i-im  a  line 
midway  between  the  two,  the  last  will  be  most  nearly  straight. 


ectly  indicate!  Iiy  tli 
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So  the  Ime  of  fluctuation  in  prices  influenced  T»y  the  Joint  action 
of  botli  metals  must  be  more  nniform  thaji  one  would  be  which 
■was  influenced  by  either  singly. 

Prices  of  commodities,  however,  ai'e  not  influenced  solely  by 
their  own  volume,  and  those  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  by  the 
volume  of  credit  money  which  may  be  put  forth,  and  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  people  may  choose  to  give  each  other  credit,  and  so 
substitute  faith  for  value.  Thus  if  A  have  a  house,  or  mer- 
chandise, which  he  wishes  to  sell  for  $10,000  in  order  to  meet  a 
note,  when,  were  it  not  for  the  note  coining  due,  he  would  not 
sell  for  less  than  $12,000,  no  sooner  does  a  friend  offer  to  cash  his 
note  or  advance  thecredit,  than  his  merchandise  or  houseadvances 
from  $10,000  to  the  $12,000  in  price.  So  if  silver  bulhon  be  sell- 
ing in  Londou  at  46d.  per  ounce,  and  a  purchase  of  1,000,000 
ounces  would  shift  the  market  to  47d.  per  ounce,  as  it  probably 
would,  then  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  to  a  pei'son  willing  to  invest  in 
silver  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  silver  by  two  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Thus  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  themselves  would 
be  gauged,  to  a  degree,  by  the  condition  of  the  credit  market.  It 
has  been  objected,  by  a  few  theoretical  economists,  that  the  so-called 
double  standard  is  in  their  view  only  an  alf«mative  standard — 
mankind  always  in  fact  making  an  exclusive  standard  of  the 
money  metal  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 
and  virtually  relegating  the  dearer  to  the  i-ank  of  a  commodity, 
not  only  as  to  its  bullion,  but  its  coined  value.  Ui>on  this  point, 
Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  testifying  before  the  French  mone- 
tary commission  of  1869,  said:  "  Whether  gold  or  silver  domi- 
nates for  the  time  being,  it  is  always  true  tliat  the  two  metals 
concur  together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  general  mass  of  the  two  metals  combined  which 
serves  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things.  In  countries  with 
the  double  standard,  the  principal  circulation  will  always  be  es- 
tablished of  that  metal  which  is  the  most  abundant."  It  is  also 
faintly  and  undecidedly  estimated,  by  Gren.  P.  A.  Walker,*  tliat 
the  process  of  substitution  of  the  cheaper  for  the  dearer  of  two 
metals,  in  a  nation  which  maintains  the  double  standai-d,  involves 
some  degree  of  loss,  or  friction,  to  the  latter  nation.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  is  true.  Suppose  silver  to  have  fallen  in  value  flve 
per  cent,  relatively  to  gold,  and  France  to  be  the  double  standard 
country,  while  England  and  Portugal  have  the  single  gold  stand - 

*  ■■  Monej,  Trade,  and  Inilustrj,"  p.  178. 
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ard.  As  bullion  has  but  one  market  and  one  price  for  the  wholo 
world,  the  fall  in  silver  bullion  in  London  is  the  same  as  in 
PaiTS.  There  in,  however,  in  London,  silver  bullion  enough  to 
coin  5,000,000  francs  from,  and  it  goes  to  Paris  to  be  coined. 
Being  coined,  it  is  worth  five  per  cent,  more  than  uncoined, 
hence  it  can  not  be  melted  up  or  returned  to  England.  II  is 
an  addition  to  the  volume  of  French  currency — not  tempora- 
rily but  permanently.  It  may  be  said  it  releases  5,000,000  francs 
of  gold  in  France,  which  will  therefore  go  to  England;  but 
wherefore  will  it !  Money  does  not  flow  to  the  points  where 
there  is  least  of  it,  but  to  those  where  there  is  most  of  it,  i.  e., 
where  there  is  most  use  for  it.  The  addition  of  the  silTcr  sup- 
posed, has  a  definite  tendency  toward  a  rise  of  prices  in  France. 
But  wherever  prices  are  rising,  money  has  a  new  chance  of 
profit.  Gold  may  stay  to  get  this  profit.  If  it  is  at  five  per 
cent,  premium  in  France  and  at  no  premium  in  England,  who- 
eper  changes  the  imported  silver  into  the  French  gold  pays  the 
premium  in  France,  and  it  stays  there.  France  gets  it.  If,  on 
talcing  the  gold  over  to  England,  there  is  no  premium  on  it 
there,  then  the  premium  is  lost  to  the  exporter.  If  the  pre- 
mium tliere  is  tliesame  as  it  is  in  France,  he  has  made  nothing. 

But  if  France  steadily  coins  all  silver  that  is  presented  into 
standard  coin,  which  circulates  in  France  on  a  level  with  gold, 
then  silver  bullion  must  inevitably  advance  to  a  level  with 
gold  bullion.  Conceding  that  the  double-standard  country  parts 
with  a  portion  of  her  gold  in  the  process,  she  makes  two  profits 
in  doing  so,  viz.,  the  premium  on  the  gold  she  sells  while  silver 
is  below  par,  and  t!ie  rise,  on  the  silver  she  buys,  from  its  de- 
preciated price  to  par.  An  a  priori  probability  exists,  of  the 
intrinsic  profitableness  of  a  country  acting  as  a  double  standard 
country,  and  acceptmg  a  cheapened  currency  in  exchange  for 
the  dearer  one,  since  it  always  gets  the  premium  on  the  dearer 
one,  and  tlie  profit  or  rise  to  par  on  the  cheaper  one.  There  has, 
heretofore,  been  no  other  outcome  to  the  double -standard  process, 
when  continued  long  enough,  than  that  the  two  money  metals 
return  to  an  equivalent  value  with  each  other  at  some  ratio. 
This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  France,  the  most  per- 
sistent of  double-standard  countries,  has  also  been  the  country  at 
all  times  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  coin  of  both  metals. 

148.  Kate  of  Production  of  Gold  and  SUver.— The  ac- 
companying chart,  of  the  rate  of  production  of  gold  hulUon  and 
silver  bullion,  shows  that  nature  imposes  no  limit,  and  exacts  no 
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equality  or  ratio,  in  the  production  of  the  money  metals,  gold, 
however,  having  been,  since  1850,  the  most  unequal  of  the  two. 
The  far  greater  inequality,  in  the  pi^>duction  of  gold  than  of 
silver,  appears  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  twenty-five  years  from 
1831  to  1875,  the  gold  production  of  the  world  exceeded  the  total 
gold  production  of  the  world  for  the  preceding  357  yeai-s,  malting 
the  inequality  one  of  fourteen-fold  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silver  produced  in  the  latter 
period  was  only  one-fifth  that  produced  in  the  former,  while  the 
time  was  one-fifteenth,  being,  therefore,  only  three-fold  the  pi-e- 
vious  rate  of  production,  an  inequality  only  one-fifth  as  great  as 
pertained  to  gold.  Dr.  Soetbecr's  estimate  on  this  point  is  as 
follows : 


Gold, 
$3,314,553,000 
3,317,633,000 


Silver. 
$6,741,705,000 
1,335,135,000 


Upon  this  basis.  Prof.  Laughlin*'  presents  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, illustrating  the  relative  rate  of  production  of  tlie  two 
metals  by  areas  during  these  two  periods.  Thf  diagram  is  in- 
genious. It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  make  out  a  case  of  equahty 
in  the  production  of  gold,  the  nature  of  the  equality  being  be- 
tween two  periods,  one  of  which  is  14^  times  greater  than  the 
other.  If  the  rate  of  production,  per  year,  over  the  average  of 
of  the  two  i>eriods,  had  been  made  the  basis  of  comparison,  gold 
would  have  shown  a  rate  14J  times  greater  in  one  period  tlian 
in  the  other,  and  silver  a  rate  2^  times  greater. 

Prof.Laughlin,  however,  computes  from  Dr.  Soetbeer's  table  of 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  the  following  figui-es,  show- 
ing the  comparative  rate  of  production,  by  weight,  of  the  two 
metals,  viz.  : 


TEBIOD. 

kiloeraminee. 

Average  rearlT  pro- 

Number  of  timoB 
Ihd  avernge   yearly 
imdncljon  of  eilvpr 

diato^f™'" 

1M5-I1WI 

47,  MB 

^.m 

3fi!fi 
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Number  of  times 

.iz'".r3« 

dnction  or   Bilver  hi 

jrodnclionot  silver 

!l^^to^o"r 

16S1-1600 

413.000 

7  380 

66.8 

438,900 

1621-1640 

8,300 

184I-16S0 

8,W0 

lMl-1689 

337.000 

36,4 

341.900 

10;765 

13,830 

iraj-1740 

431^S00 

19,080 

533.145 

24,610 

31.8 

652,740 

30,70s 

ITSl-lBOO 

17,790 

1801-1810 

1811-lSaO 

1821-1830 

460>60 

1'^ 

596,450 

!!0,a89 

29.4 

1841-1860 

M.76B 

lffil-1855 

836415 

197,516 

90i;990 

206,053 

ISCl-lSfiS 

1.101 ,100 

185,138 

1968-1870 

1.330.035 

l,969,43.'i 

170,675 

lS7fl-ie^ 

3,600.575 

173.835 

14.5 

To  accompany  this  table,  I  have  constructed  a  chart,  which 
shows  very  clearly  the  ratio  of  production  of  the  two  metals  (the 
unit  of  measurement  being  the  total  gold  production  of  each 
period,  whatever  its  quantity  might  be,  by  weight  or  quantity  and 
not  by  value)  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  date. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  different  countries,  according  to  value,  and  in  all 
countries  over  the  period  of  time  from  1403  to  1880.  (Fixim  Dr. 
Soetbeer's  "  Edel.  Metal  Pi-oduetion,"  1879.) 

The  very  considerable  difference  in  quantity  between  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  gold  and  silver  produced,  and  the  portion  used  in  the 
coinage,  expresses  the  portion  used  in  the  arts  and  as  jewelry, 
and  lost  by  abrasion  and  wear.  Standard  gold  coin  in  use  loses 
about  .jjj  part  of  its  weight  each  year  by  abrasion. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  most  of  the  facts  essential  to  de- 
termine what  is  called  the  silver  question  of  1873,  to  the  pr^ent 
date.  The  causes  of  the  cheapness  of  silver  for  fifteen  yeaj«  past 
may  be  divided,  a,s  to  their  relative  potency,  about  as  follows : 

TENTHS. 

1.  Increased  production  of  silver,  from  1863-73, 1 

2.  Diminished  production  of  gold,  and  rise  in  value  of  gold 

relative  to  commodities, 1 
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3.  Cessation  of  the  drain  of  silver  to  India, 3 

4.  Attempted  change  of  Germany  from  silver  mouo-metal- 

lie  standard  to  gold  standard, 3 

5.  Declaration  for  limited  coinage  of  silver  by  France  and 

other  European  States, 1 

6.  Cessation  of  free  coinage  by  U.  S.  in  1S73, 1 

Total, 10 

Of  these  influences,  the  latter  five-tenths  are  reversible.  Mean- 
while, the  action  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  discredit 
silver  altogether,  has  done  something  to  sustain  its  value.  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  diminishing  the  world's  money  one- 
half  by  discrediting  silver  altogether  have  been  averted.  Either 
Gfermany,  the  United  States,  or  France,  could  probably  have 
brought  silver  to  par  with  gold  by  giving  it  free  comage  at  any 
time  since  1878.  Not  having  done  so,  silver  will  probably  remain 
at  a  discount  until  one  or  more  governments  concur  in  giving 
it  a  freer  coinage,  or  until  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  relatively  to  silver,  or  in  the  use  of  silver  relatively  to  gold, 
either  in  coinage  or  in  the  arts,  restores  the  parity.  The  relative 
rate  of  production  of  the  two  metals  has  no  necessary  or  natural 
ratio.  The  rock  on  which  Bimetallism,  as  a  theory,  rests,  is 
that  the  perturbations  in  value  of  a  currency  depending  on  the 
production  of  two  metals  will  be  less  than  in  a  currency  depend- 
ing on  the  production  of  either  singly. 

The  quicksand  which  has  done  most  to  undermine  tliis  rock 
has  been  the  frequent  and  fallacious  citation  of  what  certain 
partially  informed  weather-prophets  have  supposed  to  be  the 
operation  of  "  Gresham's  law."  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  stated  very 
truly  that  if  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  coins  of  a  given  denomi- 
nation were  adulterated,  or  made  cheaper  than  the  rest,  by  the 
extraction  of  part  of  their  true  metal,  and  the  substitution  of 
alloy  therefor,  the  more  alloyed  coins  would,  if  they  succeeded 
in  circulating  at  par,  cause  the  melting  or  exportation  of  tlie  pure. 
In  this  sense  he  taught  that  "had  money  would  expel  good." 
But  he  never  taught,  as  monometalists  have  so  pei-sistently 
urged,  that  if  the  entire  bulk  of  pure  bullion  of  the  one  metal, 
whether  silver  or  gold,  should  fall  in  value  relatively  to  the 
other,  such  a  fa«t  would  tend  to  the  exportation  of  the  metal  of 
higher  bullion  value.*    As  there  would  be  no  other  country  in 

*Jevon9,  in  "Money  and  the MecdanlBm of  Exchange,"  on  p.  73,  saya  ;  "GreBham'B 
remarba  Gonceraing  the  tnabilitj  of  good  money  to  drive  out  bad  only  referred  to 
moneys  of  one  kind  of  metHl." 
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which  the  fall  would  not  be  the  same  as  in  this,  obviously,  the 
coin  of  dearer  metal  would  have  no  motive  to  flee  to  another 
market,  since  it  could  not  gain  in  value  bj'  doing  so.  Yet  on  this 
basis,  the  years  since  1878  have  lowered  with  predictions  tliat  if 
if  the  United  States  continued  fo  coin  silver  it  would  lose  its  gold. 
In  fa«t,  its  stock  of  gold  never  increased  so  rapidly  as  during  the 
next  seven  years. 

The  factor  wliich  is  more  pot«ntial,  in  controlling  prices  of  all 
commodities,  than  the  supply  of  eitlier  gold  or  silver  is  credit. 
Credit  does  not  have  fo  be  mined,  assayed,  coined,  or  weighed. 
In  health,  no  economic  factor  is  more  useful.  But  in  its  epidemic 
fevers  it  becomes  a  fierce  intoxicant.  It  then  becomes  a  form  of 
social  insanity  which  may  bear  all  before  it.  At  the  head  of 
these  epidemics  of  credit  stand  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  1717  lo 
17S0,*  the  assignatsof  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1790,t 
and  the  silkworm  speculations  of  1839-30.1 

♦  JohnLawlncorporatedhiaComponyor  the  West  in  17(7,  with  a  capital  of  800,000 
fharesoITiOOliyreBeacli.  with  power  lo  trade  In  LouiBiana,  It  then  comprtoed  the 
present  tenilorj  of  the  United  States  from  the  Gull  eoBtH-ard  to  Florida  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Slates,  notthwaid  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  grant,  and  weattolhePaiiac.  It 

lo  twoihlrfls  of  the  present  terrilorj  of  the  United  Stales  what  tlie  British  East  India 
Csmpany  was  to  India.  To  this,  in  1T19,  it  added  ail  the  privileges  of  the  French  East 
India  Company,  with  the  monopoly  of  trading  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  South 
Seas.  Not  only  the  sueet  in  which  Law  lived,  hnt  all  Paris,  was  blocked  hy  the  hnn- 
dreds  of  thoucandB  ansious  to  get  stock  in  the  new  concern.  Law  had  been  made 
Director- General  of  the  Finances  of  France.  The  '•  Company  of  the  Indie*  "  me^iid 
wlththeNatlonal  Bunk,  and  300,000  peiEione  applied  for  its  shares.  Law  promised  an 
annual  dWidend  of  200  livres  per  share,  and  recelTed  in  payment  the  depreciated  bUlete 

in  1730,  holders  began  to  convert  theli 
laws  were  passed  against  hoarding  | 
scheme  collapsed,  and  Law  lied  fruui  France. 
+  The  ojtJsnoM  purported  to  assign  to  the  holder  national  domain  to  the  vi 

Church,andoftho  weal  thy  emigrants  who  fled  to  Bscapo  the  terrors  of  revoluti 
aeaignafs,  after  falling  On  1796)  to  l-30th  their  parvalne,  were  redeemed  at  thi 
fnnntfate.  which  gave  the  holder  the  right  to  toko  possession  of  lands  at  an  e 
valne,  without  n  sale.  These  in  turn  fell  to  I-7mh  their  value,  in  which  stage  t 
gradnally  r&*bsort>ea  by  the  government  in  taxes  or  converted  Inw  j'mrfj. 
:See"911k,"inch.  16,  poj/. 
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149.  Crises  Defined.^A  crisis,  panic,  op  revulsion  is  a  with- 
drawal of  contidence,  and  a  reign  of  distrust,  during  wliich  busi- 
ness is  brought  to  a  standstill,  or  to  a  chaos,  by  tlie  voluntary  re- 
fusal of  tliose  who  are  dealing  in  money  or  goods,  to  let  them  go 
on  the  ordinary  terms.  It  may  be  a  refusal  of  the  holdefs  of 
gold  or  goods  to  accept  banli-notes  in  payment,  whereupon  tHe 
holders  of  the  notes  present  them  for  redemption  in  quantities 
larger  than  the  banks  can  redeem.  This  is  a  run  of  notes  for  re- 
demption. It  arises  from  a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  more 
notes  have  been  issued  than  the  banlis  can  redeem.  It  was 
one  feature  of  the  crisis  of  1837,  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  volume  of  notes  was  thirty-nine  times  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  of  specie  held  for  redemption.  It  had  no  part  in  the 
crises  of  1797,  1807-9, 1816  to  19,  18S5,  1847,  nor  1867  in  England, 
nor  in  that  of  1857  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  a  refusal  of  depositors  to  allow  their  deposits  to  re- 
main Ln  the  custody  of  tlie  banks,  which  were  previously  deemed 
secure.  In  such  cases  they  withdraw,  either  to  hoard  privately,  or 
to  place  them  in  some  other  bank.  Private  hoarding  is  very  cum- 
bersome, as  a  man  would  need  a  cart  to  caiTy  away  a  very  mod- 
erate sum.  Removal  to  another  bank  immediately  becomes 
a  void  act,  if  all  the  banks  stand  togetlier.  A  run  for  deposits  as- 
sumes that  the  bank  loans  have  been  unwisely  niade.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  not  have  loaned  its  money  at 
all,  if  it  is  to  pay  all  its  deposits  without  breaking.  A  bank  should 
be  ready  to  redeem  its  notes,  but  solvency  does  not  imply  that  it 
can  stand  a  run  for  all  its  deposits,  without  selling  out  or  collect- 
ing the  securities  on  which  the  deposits  have  been  loaned.  But 
to  be  forced  to  do  this  instantly  is  liquidation,  not  banking.  The 
crisis  of  1857  in  the  United  States  was  a  rwa  for  deposits,  and  was 
met  by  all  the  banks  sliutting  down  together.  Tlie  crisis  of  1868  in 
England  was  a  run  on  three  or  four  leading  banks,  and  the  crisis 
or  "obstruction "consisted  in  the  fact  that  only  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land  could  issue  the  additional  quantity  of  bank-notes  needed,  and 
it  refused  to  ask  permission  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
need  them  itself.  More  than  one  of  the  twenty  leading  banks  could 
have  drawn  a  cheek  on  the  Bank  of  England,  which  would  have 
closed  its  doors,  or  compelled  it  to  ask  permission  to  issue  bank-notes 
on  a  depositof  securities,  which  was  all  that  was  required  to  relieve 
the  other  banks.  Failijig  to  do  so,  the  business  and  deposits  of 
the  banks  which  could  not  obtain  the  notes,  were  frightened  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  generosity  being  thus  rewarded  with  bank- 
ruptcy and  churlishness  by  profit.  The  hank  gained  one-half  in 
its  deposits,  and  made  the  largest  profit  ever  made  by  it  in  one 
year.  .  There  has  been  no  general  run  on  deposits  in  the  United 
States  since  1857. 

All  the  above-mentioned  are  bank  crises,  monetary  crises,  or 
"motley  panics."  These  are  a  loss  of  faith  by  merchants  in 
their  banks.  Where  banks  lose  faith  in  merchants,  by  refusing 
to  discount  notes  and  bills,  it  is  a  commercial  crisis.  This  usually 
winds  up  a  period  of  several  years  of  ascending  prices  and  quick- 
ened speculation,  which,  if  they  apply  equally  to  all  forma  of 
property,  are  tlie  exterior  signs  of  a  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  and  will  generally  be  traceable  to  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  money  itself,  or  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  many 
credit  substitutes. 

In  the  crisis  of  1835-6  in  England,  prices  of  all  commodities 
rose  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  within  one  year,  and  fell  to  their 
formei'  level  in  the  next,  besides  tlie  whole  people  engaging 
in  wild  investments  in  South  America  mines,  Insurance  bubbles, 
Mexican  projects,  Darien  Canal  companies,  etc.  Shai'es  would  no 
sooner  be  put  out  tlian  they  would  be  eagerly  bought  up  at  par 
and  sent  whirling  up  by  competing  bidders,  as  if  their  profits 
were  certain,  instead  of  imjiossible. 

A  rise  in  prices  precedes  nearly  all  panics,  whether  commercial, 
banking,  or  financial.  Hence  it  sometimes  becomes  a  question 
whetherthe  rise  in  prices  has  caused  theinflation  of  paper  money 
and  credit,  or  whether  the  inflation  of  paper  money  lias  caused 
the  rise  in  prices.  In  the  crisis  of  1825-6  in  England,  three  causes 
concurred  to  produce  the  inflation  which  began  in  1831-2,  and  cul- 
minated in  four  years.     These  were  : 

1.  The  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1820-1,  af  t«r  the  business 
of  the  country  had  been  running  on  paper  only  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  had  tlie  effect  to  add  to  the  effective  currency  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  and  siver  coin  which,  during  suspension,  was 
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totally  out  of  eirculatioii,  concealed,  and  selliug  as  a  commodity  at 
a  premium— and  therefore  exercising  very  little  iiitlueuce  over 
prices.  Tills  great  addition  of  coin  to  the  circulation  followed 
suddenly,  at  the  close  of  a  period  which  had  necessarily  been 
marked  by  the  issue  of  paper  enough  to  tate  the  place  of  the  coin 
hoarded  during  the  war.  The  paper  issues  themselves,  together 
with  the  scarcity  and  high  profit  of  the  war  period,  had  main- 
tained a  high  rate  of  prices  during  the  period,  until  the  collapse 
in  prices  which  came  with  the  peace.  Low  prices,  on  all  home 
products,  concurred  with  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  effec- 
tive money,  to  stimulate  investment  in  foreign  loans.  Owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  something  had  got  to^  up 
in  price.  Domestic  products,  and  means  of  subsistence,  could  not 
go  up,  because  known  to  be  so  abundant.  But  tlie  distant,  the 
novel,  and  the  unknown  can  always  be  made  the  theme  of 
exaggeration. 

2.  In  1820  to  1828,  the  government  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on 
consols,  and  in  sodoing caused  many  holders  to  desire  new  invest- 
ments of  like  kind,  in  appearance,  i.  e.,  of  loans.  This  caused  a 
readiness  to  invest  in  that  peculiar  class  of  South  America  loans, 
and  mines,  and  joint  stock  companies,  which  marked  the  crisis  of 
1835.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  result  is  given  by  Miss  Martineau  * 
The  failure  of  returns  from  the  foreign  investments  came  first. 
Then  a  contraction  of  its  accommodations  by  the  bank  of  England. 
Then  failure,  in  December,  1835,  of  about  sixty  country  banks, 
besides  several  leading  banks  of  London.  Tlien  long  lists  of 
factories  closed,  riots  by  discharged  weavers,  who  in  one  day 
destroyed  every  power-loom  in  Blackboum  or  within  six  miles  of 
it.  At  Carlisle  the  weavers  demanded,  free  corn,  and  at  Trow- 
bridge people  insisted  that  the  gai'deners  and  green-grocers  were 
cornering  the  potatoes.  In  Dublin  the  starving  silk-weavers  de- 
manded that  tlie  subscriptions  raised  for  them  be  applied  to  clear 
off  the  manufacturers'  stocks,  thus  creating  a  demand  so  that  they 
might  go  to  work  again,  t 

Economists  have  not  usually  applied  Gregory  King's  law  of  the 
effect  of  scarcity  and  excess  of  supply  of  commodities,  to  money, 
itself  the  standard  of  prices.  Evidently,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  wheat  so  in  the  caseof  money,  a  scarcity,  or  superabundance, 
would  tend  to  produce  a  rise,  or  fall,  of  prices,  in  a  ratio  much 

•  ■'  HiBtoiy  ot  the  Peace,  "  vol  1,  p.  351- 
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greater  than  the  actual  scarcity  or  supei-abuiidance.  Panics  breat 
out  ill  an  unexpected  manner,  without  definite  prognostication  oti 
the  part  of  those  supposed  to  be  experts,  and  run  in  a  rattling 
thunder  of  successive  failures  and  downfalls,  concerning-  which 
many  will  afterwards  say  significantly  "  I  knew  it,"  but  of  which 
no  anterior  warning  could  by  the  most  inquisitive  pi-ocess  have 
been  obtained.  The  financial  experts  fi'equently  predict  crises, 
and  crises  frequently  occur,  but  by  some  singular  maladjustment 
of  the  prophetic  power,  or  some  obstinacy  in  finance,  the  crises 
which  are  predicted  never  occur,  and  those  which  occur  are  sel- 
dom predicted.  Thus  Cernuschi  came  from  France,  in  1878,  to 
aasui*  Congress  that,  if  it  should  adopt  the  act  for  the  limited  coin- 
age of  silver,  its  action  would  immediately  result  in  a  monetary 
crisis,  and  a  drain  of  gold.  The  act  was  adopted,  and  under  its 
operation  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country  accumulated  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  silver. 
Yet,  occasionally,  monetary  crises  are  foretold  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy,  through  some  correct  estimate,  based  upon  a  sound 
principle.  Thus  it  appears  from  Adam  Smith's  allusion  to  Mr. 
Meggins,*  that  that  nearly  unknown  economist,  reasoning  that 
the  annual  production  of  silver  was  twenty  times  greater  than 
that  of  gold,  but  that  the  drain  of  silver  for  India  left  its  supply 
for  Europe  only  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  times  greater,  inferred 
that  it  was  the  drain  of  silver  to  India  that  maintained  the 
ratio  of  values  between  the  two  metals  in  Europe  at  one  to 
fifteen  and  a  half  or  sixteen  ;  hence,  that  if  the  drain  should 
cease  the  ratio  would  fall  to  that  of  one  to  twenty,  or  one  to 
twenty- two— the  ratio  of  their  production.  Both  Smith  and 
McCulloch  combated  Meggins'  prediction  satisfactorily  to  them- 
selves, but  in  1871  the  drain  from  India  ceased,  and  forthwith 
tlie  value  of  silver  fell  exactly  as  Meggins  more  than  a  centuri" 
previously  had  predicted  ,  thus  producing,  at  least  in  part,  Uiat 
monetary  crisis  in  the  precious  metals  which  has  now  prevailed 
throughout  the  world  for  sixteen  years.  The  pretended  ability 
to  predict  financial  crises  is  often  resorted  to  in  practical  politics 
as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  immediate  results,  or  to 
caiTy  an  election.  Thus  in  1872  the  chief  and  most  effective  cry 
raised  to  defeat  Mr.  Greeley,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
was  that  his  pressure  for  an  early  resumption  of  sjwcie  payments 
would  bring  on  a  financial  crisis.     General  Grant  was  elected, 

♦  •■  Wealth  of  NafJone,"  by  McCnllocli.  p.  B7. 
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and  without  any  such  pressure  the  financial  crisis  came  in  1873, 
and  last«d  during  his  entire  t«rm. 

In  England  there  were  financial  or  commercial  crises  of  a 
marked  character  in  1793  to  1796,  1817  to '19,  in  1824  to '26,*  in 
1836-7,  in  1846-7,  in  1857,  and  m  1867.  In  1877  there  was  a  wide- 
spread derangement  of  industry,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  banks. 
In  the  United  States  there  were  simultaneous  and  sympathetic 
crises  in  the  same  years,  except  in  1827, 1847,  and  1866.  It  is  a  cur- 
rent saying  among  experienced  merchants,  therefore,  that  in 
America  a  crisis  is  due  every  twenty  years,  and  in  England  every 
ten  years.  The  truth  of  this  saying  has  been  subjected  to  a  recent 
crucial  test  by  the  fact  that  according  to  both  maxims  a  crisis 
was  due  in  both  countriesduring  the  year  just  past.  In  the  United 
States  its  recurrence  at  the  accustomed  period  seemed  the 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  a  long-continued  process  of 
extinguishment  of  national  debt,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  is  a  form  of  international  credit  currency,  closely 
affiliated  in  its  effects  to  paper  money,  was  terminating  in  an 
impending  extinguishment  of  the  national  bank  currency  through 
the  calling  in  by  the  government  of  the  bonds  on  which  the  notes 
of  the  banks  vested,  and  the  enforced  retirement  of  the  notes  by  the 
banks  in  consequence.     Nevertheless,  no  crisis  came. 

150,  Crises  Produced  by  Excessire  Importation  of 
Competing  Products.— The  incidents  of  commercial  crises  are 
so  much  alike,  and  are  told  by  ail  writers  in  so  nearly  the  same 
terms,  that  the  following  description  by  McCullochf  of  the  crisis  of 
1847  in  England,  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  com  in  1846,  and  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the 
farming  interest  resulting  therefrom,  may  he  taken  as  a  sample 
and  example  of  all  crises.  The  act  of  1844  had  provided  that  no 
new  joint-stock  banks  should  be  created,  that  the  banks  then  ex- 
isting should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  notes  they  had  issued 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  passage  of  that  act,  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  issue  no  new  notes  except  on 
the  deposit  of  a  gold  sovereign  for  every  pound  note  issued.  This 
restriction  was  suspended  to  enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  sup- 
ply, by  paper,  themoney  that  could  notbeobtauiedincoin.  It  will 
be  seen,  in  McCulloch's  statement,  that  the  "unprecedented  im- 

«A  detailed  accoant  of  the  exterior  inciaents  of  the  commercial  criais  of  ISM-fi  may 
he  found  tn  Miss  Martineau'a  "HiBtory  of  tlio  Peace."  The  ecoDomlE  Incidents  of  the 
periods  181B  to  ISSTareanaljzed  in"  Carey's  Harmonj  of  Intcreata." 

+  SoteIX.,onMoney,  to"  Smllh'B  Wealth  of  Hatlone,"bjMcCHlloch,  sect  V.  p.SW. 
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portation  of  foreign  food  "  is  the  cause  of  that  drain  of  gold  wliich 
brings  ill  the  crisis.  Hesays:  "The  crisis  of  1847  was  a  conse- 
quence, pai'tly  of  the  railway  mania  of  the  previous  year,  and  part- 
ly of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops  of  1845  and  1846.  The  failure  in 
the  latter  year  deprived  fulJy  two-thii-ds  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  a  considerable  portion,  also,  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
their  accustomed  supplies  of  food.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
ficiency, and  of  government  having  come  forward  to  provide  the 
means  for  its  relief,  there  was  an  unprecedented  impoHation  of 
all  swts  of  com;  and  the  demand  for  bullion  for  exportation  to 
meet  tliis  imi>ortation,  occurring  simultaneously  with  a  vast  rail- 
way expenditure,  pecuniary  accommodations  were  obtained  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rose  to  an  extraor- 
dinary height.  Instead,  however,  of  being  increased  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  operation  of  the  latter 
contributed  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  crisis.  The  restraints 
it  imposed  on  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  had  hindered  them 
from  embarking  to  any  great  extent  in  rtulway  adventures,  so  that 
they  were  better  able  to  assist  their  customers  ;  and  it  also  pre- 
vented the  Bank  of  England  from  attempting  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ease,  otherwise  than  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  restricting  her  issues.  And  besides  being  the  natural  and 
proper,  these  were,  in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  the  value  of 
bullion  could  be  rabed  in  this  country,  its  demand  for  foreign 
remittance  checked,  and  the  exchange  turned  in  our  favor.  A 
great  many  mercantile  houses  that  had  been  trading  upon  very 
insufficient  capitals,  or  which  had  previously  been  virtually  in- 
solvent, were,  of  course,  swept  off  during  the  crisis  ;  and  the 
alarm  that  was  thereby  occasioned,  though  for  the  most  part 
without  any  good  foundation,  gave  rise  to  a  species  of  panic. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  latter,  government  consented  (35th 
October,  1847)  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844.  But 
there  is,  we  believe,  little  doubt  that  this  was  an  unwise  proceed- 
ing. When  it  took  place  the  violence  of  the  crisis  had  abated. 
Tlie  drain  for  gold  for  exportation  had  not  only  ceased,  but  it  had 
begun  to  set  in  our  favor  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  in  a  few 
days  all  alarm  would  have  passed  off,  without  the  dangerous  pre- 
cedent which  was  set  by  the  interference  of  ministers." 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  had  not  made  com  cheaper  to  the 
people  of  England  in  any  material  degree,  if  at  all.  It  had 
changed  tlie  source  of  supply  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 
land to  foreign  countries.  The  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  "  says, 
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"  The  production  of  wheat  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  fell  off  one- 
half,"  and  "in  the  seven  yeai-s ending Chriatmas,  1846,  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  its  substitutes  per  bushel  had  been  :  Wheat,  7s.  -id. ; 
barley,  4s. ;  oats,  3a.  SJd. ;  total,  13s.  9d. ;  while  the  prices  for  the 
seven  years  ending  1875  were:  Wheat,  6s.  6St!.;  barley,  4s.  lOd. ; 
oats,  3s.  Sid. ;  total,  14s.  7id."  The  free  importation  of  foreign 
com  did  not  permanently  reduce  the  price  of  corn,  but  substituted 
the  foreign  for  the  domestic  supply.  The  domestic  production 
declined  one-half,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  make  ixxini  for  tlie 
increased  importation  of  foreign  food.  The  drain  of  gold  required 
to  pay  for  this  increased  importation  caused  the  financial  and 
commercial  crisis  of  1847  in  England,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  tluancial  crisis  in  any  other  country.  Hence  has  resulted  two 
syllogisms,  which  are  alike  as  to  their  major  and  minor  premise, 
but  differ  only  as  to  the  conclusion.  They  may  be  called  the  corn 
law  syllogisms,  and  run  thus  ; 

Major  Premise. — The  free  importation  from  abroad,  of  products 
which  a  country  has  the  natural  facilities  for  producing,  or  has 
produced  or  can  conveniently  produce,  does  not  cheapen  per- 
manently or  substantially  the  supply  of  the  product,  but  displaces 
the  domestic  by  the  foreign  product,  thus  tending  toward  a  dis- 
ruption of  domestic  industries,  a  drain  of  gold,  a  run  on  the 
banks,  and  a  financial  crisis. 

Minor  Premise. — England  attempted,  in  1846,  to  get  cheap  bread- 
stuffs  by  withdrawing  protective  duties  from  her  fanners  and 
accepting  free  importation  from  abroad,  and  in  so  doing  she  got 
no  cheaper  breadstuffs  and  no  more  of  them,  but  caused  a  cessa- 
tion in  her  domestic  production,  exactly  equal  toher  importation, 
thus  resulting  in  a  disruption  of  her  industries,  a  drain  of  gold,  a 
run  on  the  banks,  and  a  commercial  crisis. 

Conclusion,  among  distant  econoinists,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  caused  the  crisis  of  1847. 

Conclusion,  among  English  economists,  that  the  crisis  of  1847 
was  due  to  causes  unknown. 

151.  Competing;  Imports  Again  the  Cause. — In  treating 
the  crisis  of  1857  in  England,  the  same  English  economist,  Mr. 
McCuIloch,  fully  agrees  with  our  American  economists,  and  with 
the  American  people  generally,  in  holding  that  it  was  eaused  in 
England  as  a  reflex  effect  of  general  bankruptcy  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  was  caused  in  the  United  States  by  buying  of 
England  goods  which  competed  with  and  displaced  our  own  pro- 
ducts, and  which  we  had  no  means  to  pay  for,  and  ought  not  \x> 
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have  bought.  The  deftness  with,  which  Mr.  McCulloch  admits  all 
the  facts,  while  endeayowng  to  conceal  their  economic  inference, 
leads  us  to  quote  also  his  statement  of  the  crisis  of  1857.  He  says:* 
"The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  in  1857,  were  somewhat  similar.  The  real  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1856  amounted  to  21,476,000;., 
and,  in  axidition  to  this  immense  sum,  a  large  additional  amount 
was  due  to  tliis  country,  on  account  of  dividends  on  state,  rail- 
way, canal,  and  other  stocks,  etc.  Unluckily,  however,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  American  banks  stopped  payments  in  1856  and 
1857  I  and  the  losses  that  were  thus  occasioned,  coupled  with  the 
consequent  reduction  and  cessation  of  remittances,  pi-oduced 
much  distress  among  great  numbers  of  the  merchants  and  others 
engaged  in  the  American  trade.  And  it  was  among-  them,  or 
those  immediately  connected  with  that  trade,  that  the  greatest 
overtrading  and  abuse  of  credit  had  taken  place.  Some  firms  in 
Glasgow,  which  had  been  notoriously  overtrading  for  a  number 
of  years,  were  the  first  to  give  way ;  and,  their  failure  being  on  a 
very  large  scale,  the  banks  by  which  they  had  been  principally 
supported  became  the  objects  of  suspicion,  and  from  suspicion  to 
distrust  there  is  but  a  step.  Notwithstanding  the  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  shareholders  responsible  for  the  banks  in  question, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  run  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  class  of 
note-holders  and  depositors,  and,  their  resources  being  either 
anticipated  or  locked  up,  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  payments. 
And  had  they  only  failed  none  could  have  regretted  the  result. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  they 
deserved,  for  they  had  for  a  lengthened  period  grossly  abused  the 
ample  resources  at  their  command,  and  resorted  to  the  most  ques- 
tionable means  to  bolster  up  the  speculators  with  whom  they  had 
become  identified ;  but  the  mischief  is  that  the  disastrous  effects 
of  such  proceedings  can  not  be  conSned  to  the  guilty  parties.  A 
fire  originating  in  a  pig-sty  may  destroy  a  palace.  The  suspension 
of  the  offending  banks,  by  generating  uneasy  feelings  and  sus- 
picions in  the  public  mind,  led  to  a  run  on  some  of  tlie  other 
banks.  And  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  these  establishments 
immediately  began  to  sell  securities  and  to  adopt  other  means  by 
which  to  obtain  supplies  of  gold.  Large  amounts  of  it  were  in 
consequence  carried  to  Scotland.  And,  in  addition  to  the  demand 
for  g'old,  the  demand  for  discounts,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate 

♦  "  Wealth  o£  HalionH,"  oto.,  p.  60?. 
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of  ten  per  cent,  charged  by  the  bank,  continued  undiminished, 
so  that  the  reserve  in  her  possession  was  reduced  on  the  11th  of 
November  to  1,463, 153?. ;  and  it  was  the  general  belief  that  this 
inadequate  reserve  would  be  forthwith,  either  much  reduced  or 
■wholly  swallowed  up.  To  avert  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
occurring,  the  directors  were  authorized,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
to  issue  notes  without  being  bound  by  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
of  1844.  This  though  ■»  brief,  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of 
the  leading  ctrcumstantes  that  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the 
Act  in  1857 

Victories  and  reverses  attend  all  forms  of  warfai^.  The  com- 
petitions among  the  ptoducers  of  populous  nations,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  products,  are  a  state  of  economic  war,  and  are 
attended  by  some  of  the  wastes  of  war.  These  are  shown  to  be  a 
leading  factor  in  causing  commercial  crises. 

152.  Exlianstlou  of  Capital.— Crises  are  also,  by  some, 
attributed  to  the  exliaustion  of  capital  in  great  public  improve- 
ments, and  in  great  wars,  or  in  mines,  ships,  factories,  or  otlier 
forms  of  reproductive  wealth,  that  do  not  at  first  produce  a 
profitable  return.  Prof.  Bonamy  Price  has  pressed  this  theory 
strenuously.  He  says :  "  The  causes  which  make  the  receipts  of 
bankers  dwindle  away  are  in  the  main  two — first,  a  diminution 
of  the  sale  of  goods,  such  as  occurs  when  trade  is  bad,  and  stocks 
of  merchandise  accuniulat*  for  want  of  purchasers,  or  when  the 
harvest  is  deficient,  or  when  cotton  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
consumers  of  cotton  goods  reduce  their  consumption;  and, 
secondly,  a  diminution  of  profits,  leaving  small  mai^n  for 
savings,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  uninvested  savings,  which 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  bankers- 
These  two  causes  may  be  summed  up  in  one — loss  of  wealth, 
whether  positively,  by  its  actual  destruction,  or  negatively,  by  a 
failure  in  its  ordinary  rate  of  accumulation.  Here  I  must  point 
out  a  mode  of  impoverishing  a  nation  for  a  time,  which  is  little 
heeded  in  the  city,  though  it  tells  most  powerfully  on  the  resources 
of  bankers.  Most  persons  are  satisfied  if  an  undertaking  is  sound 
in  character— if  it  is  no  bubble,  but  a  solid  investment.  They 
make  no  further  inquiry;  they  press  it  forward,  and  preach  to 
bankers  that  they  are  safe,  and  even  patriotic,  in  promoting  such 
enterprises.  Such  are  works  of  drainage,  railways,  docks,  canals, 
and  the  like.  No  doubt  they  are  all  highly  promotive  of  wealth. 
The  growth  of  a  nation  in  well-being  and  greatness  lai'gely  turns 
on  the  prosecution  of  such  -works.    But  no  one  stops  to  reflect 
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tliat  sucli  operations  destiny  ivealth  and  diminish  resources,  until 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  profitable  returns.  Nothing  enriches 
a  country  like  a  well-planned  railway;  yet  railways  are  nothing 
but  a  g-igantic  destruction  of  wealth  till  they  are  at  work.  They 
employ  an  enormous  mass  of  labor;  they  use  up  huge  quantities 
of  iron  and  other  materials  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  wealth.  Hosts  of  laborers  have  h^s:n  fed  and 
clothed  during  their  construction;  tools  have  been  worn  out; 
materials  have  been  used  up.  And  what  has  been  the  result  f  A 
change  in.  the  surface  of  the  land.  No  one  doubts  that,  if  the 
laborers  employed  in  making  the  railway  had  been  set  to  dig 
holes  in  the  ground  and  fill  them  up  again,  a  flood  of  poverty 
would  have  overspread  the  country.  The  food  of  the  laborers 
would  have  been  lost  and  not  replaced.  In  what  respect,  [or  the 
time,  do  the  embankments  and  tunnels  of  a  railway  differ  from 
such  holes  ?  In  the  future  they  may  and  will  generate  vast 
wealth— for  the  present,  they  are  a  pure  and  uncompensated  loss 
of  the  public  wealth.  Nations  ought  to  make  railways ;  they  will 
be  far  richer  by  making  railways;  and  bankers,  in  days  to  come, 
will  have  much  more  to  lend  to  borrowers.  But,  if  nations  are 
not  to  feel  impoverishment  during  their  construction,  they  must 
be  made  out  of  savings,  that  is,  out  of  the  food,  clothing,  and 
materials  produced  in  the  country  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
consumed. 

' '  Now  enterprises  there  ought  to  be  and  will  be  in  a  growing  na- 
tion ;  but  they  should  be  limited  by  its  means,  that  is,  by  its  sav- 
ings. It  is  a  most  momentous  question  to  determine  what  these 
savings  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  unfortunately  it  is  a 
most  difficult  one.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  say  bow  much 
drainage,  how  many  railways  and  openings  of  mines  and  new 
factories  England  can  afford  to  make,  and  an  estimate  of  its 
amount  is  necessarily  vague.  Still,  the  signs  of  excess  become 
sufficiently  prominent  to  enable  a  watchful  eye  to  detect  them. " 

Reduced  to  a  nut-shell,  Prof.  Price's  theoiy  would  be  that  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  between  the  investment  of  circulating  cap- 
ital (money)  in  the  creation  of  fixed  capital  (reproductive  wealUi) 
and  the  reaping  therefrom  of  a  satisfactory  income,  might 
bring  on  a  financial,  monetary,  or  commercial  crisis.  This 
remains  a  mere  pnori  speculation,  however,  until  it  sliall  be  con- 
nected with  such  facts,  in  a  specific  instance,  as  satisfy  the  mind 
that  a  crisis  was  produced  by  lapse  of  time  between  investment 
and  the  returns  from  reproductive  capital. 
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153.  Great  Wars  Seldom  if  Ever  Produce  but  Often 
Avert  or  Kenicdy  Crises.— Great  wars  are  sometimes  assumed 
to  be  fitting  causes  to  which  to  attribute  commercial  crises.  They 
involve,  however,  a  double  action.  They  exhaust  resources,  but 
if  these  resources  happen  to  be  a  glut  of  unsalable  products,  this 
exhaustion  by  removing  the  glut  sets  the  wheels  in  motion,  hav- 
ing tlie  effect  of  a  wider  market  or  an  increased  consumption. 
They  call  for  lai^  expenditures  of  money,  but  they  frequently 
manufacture  most  of  the  money  they  call  for,  and  by  adding  to 
the  volume  of  paper  money  they  i-aise  prices  and  induce  that  feel- 
ing of  profit  and  success  in  all  occupations  which  stimulates 
effort.  They  also,  by  endangering  the  accumulations  of  the  rich, 
render  them  generous  in  giving  part  to  save  the  whole.  They 
stimulate  the  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  sacri- 
fice in  both  poor  and  rich,  terminating  for  the  time  the  parsimony 
of  the  latter  and  the  discontent  of  the  former,  and  welding  society 
into  a  moi-e  highly  organized  unity.  All  these  influences  increase 
the  acti  vity  of  the  soeietary  movement  and  the  rate  of  production. 

Hence  many  nations  have  made  their  most  rapid  advancement, 
and  the  rise  from  poverty  to  wealth  has  been  most  easy,  during 
OP  immediately  after  great  wars.  In  the  Northern  States,  during 
their  war  with  the  Confederacy,  the  bounties  offered  by  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  authorities  on  enlistment  rose  to  from  $1,000  to 
11,500  per  man,  thus  making  manhood  more  valuable  relatively  to 
capital .  Long  periods  of  peace,  however,  tighten  the  ascendency  of 
capital  over  labor,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  do  not  increase  the 
timidity  of  capital  in  embarking  in  new  enterprises.  The  period 
from  1805  to  1816,  both  in  tiie  United  States  and  England,  was  a 
period,  the  first  part  of  which  represented  partial  or  total  embar- 
goes on  foreign  trade,  and  the  last  years  of  which  were  war.  Yet 
these  were  years  of  great  prosperity  to  the  common  people,  while 
the  ten  years  of  peace  and  free  intercourse, immediately  following, 
were  years  of  destitution  in  both  countries.  Wheat  in  the  United 
States  for  the  five  years,  1810  to  1815,  held  an  average  price  in 
the  United  States  of  $11.60  per  bari'el,  while  in  the  ten  years  after 
the  war  it  was  from  $4  to  $1.25  per  barrel,  or  twenty  cents  per 
bushel.  At  Pittsbui^aton  of  bar  iron  cost  eighty  barrels  of  flour. 
The  cotton  manufacture  had  increased  ninety-fold  under  non- 
intercourse.    Instead  of  absorbing  1,000  bales  it  absorbed  90,000. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  higli  prices  for  products,  that 
are  incident  to  periods  of  war,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
and  business  classes,  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  rise  in  the  prices 
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of  different  commodities  shown  by  the  accompaiiying  chart  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Jevons  for  England,  with  modifications  by  Prof. 
Laughiin.  It  applies  equally  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  first 
war  period,  and  far  better  as  to  the  jwriod  from  1860  to  1866,  since 
as  to  the  latter  the  chart  expresses  a  rise  in  England  which  was 
only  sympathetic  with  the  far  greater  rise  in  the  United  States. 

In  tliQ  United  States,Ln  1816,  the  vast  importations  caused  by  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  discriminating  duties  which  had  prevailed 
since  l'i'90,  caused  an  immense  cessation  in  domestic  production. 
Young  as  our  industries,  and  sparse  as  our  population,  then  were, 
70,000  opei-atives  were  discharged  in  a  single  year,  and  driven 
into  idleness  or  agriculture. 

Although  in  theory  the  world  was  open  to  our  products,  while 
during  the  war  it  had  been  closed  against  them  by  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  and  the  English  and  French  navies,  yet  in  fact  the 
breaking  down  of  our  manufactures  so  impaired  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  that  crops  would  hardly  pay  foi  mai  lietmg, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  them  was  a  net  los^i 

The  return  of  peace  caused  so  great  a  prostration  of  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  partly  because  the  commeroial  treaty  of 
1816,  though  designed  to  be  prot«ctiTO,  provided  no  adequ  ite  pro 
tection  to  the  industries  that  had  been  called  mto  existence  bj  the 
war.  Our  imports  rose  from  about  $30,000,000  in  1814  to  about 
$150,000,000  in  1815.  American  workmen  had  the  benefit  of 
cheap  markets  for  a  few  months,  and,  in  return,  were  turned  out 
of  employment  for  many  months.  Instead  of  buying  the  farmers' 
crops,  they  went  to  raising  them  as  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  a 
market,  and,  when  that  stopped  agricultural  industry  was  as 
prostrate  as  manufactures.  England  could  sell  us  our  hardware, 
clothing,  tools,  furniture,  and  many  of  our  groceries  ;  but  she 
could  not  buy  our  hay,  x>otatoes,  oats,  very  little  of  our  com,  and 
none  if  European  crojM  were  abundant,  nor  any  of  our  timber, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  or  lard,  very  little  of  our  meats  ;  and 
she  could  not  hire  our  workmen,  or  employ  our  labor,  or  use  our 
idle  factories,  furnaces,  mines,  or  machinery.  In  1818-19  there 
came  upon  the  country  tJie  severest  commercial  crisis,  it  had  ever 
known — the  result  of  three  yeaiB  of  that  kind  of  diminution  of 
domestic  production  which  results  from  freer  importation  of 
foreigTi  competing  goods. 

In  review  of  this  period,  1819  to  1824,  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  wrote  to  Dr.  Coleman  these  words  ; 

"I  will  ask  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist? 
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Where  has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
duct t  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  home 
market.  Does  not  tliis  clearly  prove,  where  there  is  no  mai-ket 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  that  the  channels  for  labor  should  he  multiplied  ! 
Common  sense  i>oints  out  the  remedy.  Draw  from  agriculture 
the  superabundant  labor.  Employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manu- 
factures, thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  your  bread-stuffs, 
and  distiibuting  labor  to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  benefits 
will  ensue  to  the  country.  Take  from  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  childi«n,  and  you 
will  at  once  give  a  home  market  for  more  bread-stuffs  tlian  all 
Europe  now  furnish  us  a  market  for.  In  short,  we  have  been  too 
long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.  It  is  time  that  we 
shall  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and,  instead  of  feeding 
the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our  own ;  or  else,  in  a 
short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  paupers 
ourselves." 

154.  The  American  Crisis  of  1837-— The  crisis  of  1837  is 
generally  known  as  a  bank  or  monetary  crisis,  due  immediately 
to  excessive  inflation  of  prices,  by  large  issues  of  paper  money  by 
banks. 

It  manifested  itself  in  a  general  suspension,  by  banks,  of  specie 
redemption  on  their  notes,  and  inability  to  pay  deposits  in  accept- 
able bills.  Among  merchants,  farmers,  and  business  men  of 
every  class,  there  was  no  money  of  any  val  ue,  and  trade  returned 
largely  to  trust,  barter,  or  no  ti-ade  at  all.  This  inflation  in  paper 
money,  however,  was  itself  an  effect  of  anterior  causes,  and 
rightly  to  apprehend  these  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  year 
1824. 

In  1834,  after  ten  years  of  peace,  stagnation  in  trade,  and  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  protection  to  American  industries,  a  pro- 
tective tariff  was  enacted,  and  in  1828  its  rates  were  inci-eased,* 

•The  chBnges  made  in  the  ttilfl  as  indicated  below  areafalt  exhibit  or  the  mnki- 
pllcity  of  ohjMts  on  which  a  protective  latffi  must  rest,  in  order  to  do  justice  to Bl I  ana 
be  invidiooa  towards  none  In  a  conntrj  which  posMBWa  all  the  natural  [acilitles  for 
produciDg  neatly  every  thing,  and  where  the  ohject  of  the  duty  Is  to  cause  the  attWcial 
facilities,  capital,  machinery,  etc.,  to  be  applied. 

AdMs  and  asee,  free  from  1816  to  1938.  were  enbiected  to  an  import  dnty  of  3S  per  i«nt. 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer  psjlo!,  15  conla  per  gallon  from  I91B,  were  put  up  to  30  cents. 

Arma,  paying  20  per  cent.  In  1816,  paid  30  per  cent,  from  183I. 
Bacon  and  hama,  at  first  free,  paid  3  cenia  per  pound. 
Beef,  at  first  free,  paid  3  ceala  pet  pound, 
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Tlie  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1834-28  were  to  stop,  and  reverse,  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver,  with  which  we  had  previously  been 
I)aying  for  our  excess  of  imported  merchandise  over  exported 
products.  Having  bought  more  than  we  could  pay  for,  with  our 
products,  we  were  in  the  position  of  a  farmer  who  is  compelled  to 
part  with  his  implements,  in  lieu  of  his  products,  in.  order  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  fact  that  gold  and  silver  were  then,  in  some  small 
degree,  a  product  of  our  mining,  did  not  lessen  their  far  greater 
importance  as  the  implement  of  our  domestic  commerce. 

From  1831  to  1835,  according  to  H.  C.  Carey,*  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  specie  were  $12,500,000  per  year,  besides 
which  we  were  using  up  in  the  arts  as  much  more  of  gold  and 

Blackemltbs'  hammets  and  sledgea,  free  from  1816,  were  made  lo  iiay  2^  cenla  por 

Blankets  of  wool,  free  from  ISIB,  were  placed  in  1S34  under  a  duty  at  ^  piit  cent .. 
wbich  was  Increased  in  7S38  to  35  per  cent. 

I  in  1816,  but  those  of  Ettair,  palm  leaT,  leg- 
lieed  ia  18^  to  50  per  cent. 
Books,  fot  schools,  collies,  and  the  Congress  lihrary  were  left  free,  but  those  in 
Latin  and  Greek  wore  In  1834  pat  np  to  15  ccuta  per  pound,  and  all  otliecs  to  36  cents 
bound  and  SO  cents  per  pound  nnbonnd. 
Eoota  andsboes,  both  mea'a  and  women's,  remained  as  in  1810,  under  a  duty  orfl.M 

Brass  and  Its  raannfuctnres  were  raised  from  a  duty  of  ao  per  cent,  to  one  of  So  per 

Bnltfir.  In  1810  free,  paid  from  18S1 5  cents  per  pound. 

Carpels,  in  ISIO  free,  passed  under  a  duty  In  1824  of  from  30  to  50  cents  per  square 
yard,  which  was  IncreBsed  In  1838  to  from  30  tents  to  70  cents  pec  square  yard.  Car- 
riages continued  at  30  per  cent.,  cheese  at  S  cents  per  ponnd,  china-ware  at  20  per  cent,, 
and  cinnamon  and  cloves  at  S5  cents  per  pound, cocoa  atSceuts,  HUd  coffee  at  5  cents 
per  pound. 

Haw  cotton  remained  at  3  cents  per  ponnd.  while  cotton  bagging,  which  had  been 
free  in  1816,  was  pal  under  a  duty  of  3M  cents,  in  1824  increased  to  4}S,  and  5  cants  In 
1^8.    Cutlery  had  been  from  18ie  under  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  to  SB  per  cent.,  and  on 

Dn^afordyeingwereadvancedtfomaduty  of  7}4tooneof  12!^  per  cent.  Eossia 
dock.  Ravens,  and  Holiaixd  were  advanced  from  a  duty  of  $1,33  to  J3.50a  piece  to  one 
of  B  cents  per  square  yard. 

Flannels,  free  in  1818.  were  raised  lo  30  per  cent 

Baw  flax  In  1^  was  dntied  $35  to  JCO  per  ion. 

Duties  on  glass  were  raised  according  to  quality. 

Bawhempwasputnpfroni$1.50percwt.  to(45and860perton.  Hosiery  in  18!» 
was  made  to  pay  35  per  cent.  Iron  was  scheduled  in  twenty-three  forms,  of  which  bar 
iron,whlchhadpiud»1  Wpercwt.  from  1816,  was  raised  in  1S38  to  |37  per  ton.  Lacea 
and  jewelry  were  pat  up  from  a  duty  of  lH  per  cent,  lo  one  ot  1!^  per  cent.  Pig  lead 
was  pnt  up  from  1  cent  per  pound  lo  Scents.  Paper  was  taken  from  a  30  per  cent,  ad 
valBrem  duty  and  placed  under  a  series  of  speciflc  duties  ranging  aE  from  S  cents  to  aO 
cents  per  pound.  Brown  and  while  sheetings  remained  uucbltDged  at  S1.60  per  piece 
for  brown  and  |a.50  for  white.  In  all,  821  articles  were  classified  as  paying  duty. 
•  •■  Social  Science,"  condensed  by  McKeau,  pp.  292-5, 
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silver  coined  or  uncoined,  being  a  total  subtraction  from  circula- 
tion of  the  chief  instrument  of  commerce  of  $25,000,000  a  year. 
Nor  was  there  any  production  of  precious  metais,  in  the  United 
States,  prior  to  1850,  or  coinage  at  the  mint,  adequate  to  supply 
this  drain.  Frem  1790  to  1853,  the  mint  only  coined  $2,506,890 
in  silver  dollars  in  ail  the  seventy-two  years,  and  only  about  twice 
that  sum  in  quarter- eagles.  From  1811  to  1831  we  coined  no  gold, 
and  from  1833  to  1834  no  standard  coins  of  silver.  Being  virtually 
dependent  on  imported  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins  for  our  specie 
money,  a  drain  of  specie  such  as  that  which  ensued  from  1817  to 
1824  left  us  without  trustworthy  money,  and  dependent  wholly 
on  the  paper  issues  of  the  banks. 

By  the  tavifiE  of  1834  the  drain  of  gold  was  so  far  reversed  that 
the  following  four  yea«  witnessed  the  small  total,  net  excess  of 
import  over  export,  of  $1,000,000.  The  ensuing  years  from  1830 
to  1834  show  an  active  growth  of  manufactures,  an  excess  of 
import  over  export  of  the  precious  metals  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  an 
extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  and  an  agitation  of  the 
question  of  dividing  the  surplus  nioneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  among  the  States,  which  did  not,  however,  become 
a  law  until  183(!,  when  the  epoch  of  general  bajikruptcy  was  ap- 
proaching. 

By  1832-3,  however,  a  tide  of  agitation  against  the  tariff  of 
1828  rose,  in  South  Carolina,  into  threats  of  secession.  Mr,  Clay 
proposed,  and  President  Jackson  sanctioned,  as  a  compromise,  a 
sliding  scale  of  reduction,  which  went  into  effect  March  3,  IS33, 
The  effect  was  greatly  to  increase  the  importations  of  competing 
goods  in  many  lines,  which,  under  tiie  protection  ot  1828-30,  the 
country  had  begun  to  produce  with  energy.  The  period  of  1S28 
to  1830  had  been  marked  by  the  introduction  in  the  legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  of  a  propo- 
sal to  emancipate  the  African  slaves,  whose  average  value  was 
then  about  1250  per  head.  The  belief  was  then  gaining  ground 
that  emancipation  would  gradually  reach  l3ie  South,  in  the  same 
easy  manner  as  it  had  triumphed  in  the  Northern  States.  The 
same  expansion  of  the  cotton  crop,  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
incited  South  Carolina  to  oppose  protection  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  also  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the  price 
of  slaves  to  $1,000  and  $3,000.  This  put  a  quietus  on  all  projects 
looking  toward  emancipation.  Meanwhile,  inipoi-ts  of  merchan- 
dise, which  had  been  $67,000,000  in  1829,  and  $63,000,000  in  1830, 
rose  to  101  millions  m  1833,  108  millions  in  1834,  101  millions  in 
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1835,  and  106  millions  in  1836,  resulting  in  an  excess  of  imparts 
over  export*  of  $113,000,000  in  the  three  years  1835,  1836,  anil 
1837. 

These  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  sent  to  our  auction 
rooms  by  importers  and  traders,  were  sold  at  low  rates,  if  for 
cash,  and  on  long  credits,  if  for  time.  The  notes  given  for  them 
swelled  the  volume  of  commercial  paper  seeking  discount,  and 
the  large  "  shave,"  or  rates  of  discount  paid,  inci-eased  tlie  proflls 
of  banking,  and  the  temptation  to  found  new  banks  for  the  issue 
of  paper  money  on  very  flimsy  securities.  With  the  proceeds  of 
these  notes,  new  goods  wei-e  bought  abroad,  and,  with  the  infla- 
tion in  the  volume  of  paper  money,  prices  of  lauds,  as  well  as  of 
goods,  rose  ou  every  hand.  Hence  most,  if  not  all,  the  causes 
operating  to  produce  the  crisis  of  1837  begin  their  operation  with 
the  repeal  in  1833  of  the  protective  system  of  1828,  and  the  de- 
struction of  domestic  industries  by  the  large  influx  of  competing 
goods.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  feverish  nature  of  the  pros- 
perity imparted  to  the  South  by  the  rapid  expansion  in  its  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  industries,  under  the  stimulus  of  cheap  Afri- 
can labor,  and  tlie  great  expectations  felt  in  the  North,  under  the 
stimulus  imparted  by  the  discovery  that  steam  transportation 
was  about  to  make  the  vast  and  fertile  territory,  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio,  easily  accessible  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

155.  Crisis  of  1857.~Coramercial  crises  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  immediately  preceded,  and  possibly  in  part  produced 
or  heightened,  by  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  pi'ecious 
metals,  through  them  of  credits,  and  finally  of  importations. 

The  crisis  of  1857  in  the  United  States  followed  upon  an  expan- 
sion of  credits,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  years  1851  and 
1853,  and  which  by  the  winter  of  1853  had  collapsed  intoaperiod 
of  commercial  stagnation  known  as  the  "  hard  times  "  of  1853-i, 
which  continued  growing  more  severe,  until  the  bank  crisis  of 
1857.  Industries  generally  met  with  no  relief  until  the  revival 
of  business  in  1863  and  1863.  This  entire  period  seemed  to  liave 
for  its  two  exciting  causes  the  heavy  importations  of  competing 
English  goods  induced  by  the  low  duties  adopted  hi  1846,  and  the 
vast  expansion  of  credits  incident  to  the  additions  made  by  the 
gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia  to  the  world's  supply  of 
specie.  The  total  gold  coinage  of  the  United  Stat«s  from  1792  to 
1849  had  been  only  $85,588,038. 

That  of  Great  Britain  from  18^6  to  J851  had  been  only  $460,- 
105  755.    That  of  France  from  1793  to  1851  had  been  only$314,- 
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491,513.    In  the  fifteen  years,  from  1851  to  1806,  there  was  coined 
of  gold  a  Bum  equal. 

In  Great  Britain,  to, $455,333,695 

In  Franee,  to 987,728,398 

And  in  the  United  States,  to  .     .     .     .       665,358,333 


Total, 


3,108,314,316 


At  first  it  would  seem  that  this  enormous  addition  to  the 
money  supply  ought  to  have  made  money  abundant,  and 
business  of  all  kinds  prosperous,  in  the  United  States,  instead  of 
producing  stringency  as  early  as  1853-4,  continuing  for  the  next 
seven  years.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  proees,sions  of  the  unem- 
ployed paraded  New  York.  Soup-houses,  for  the  gratuitous  feed- 
ing of  the  starving  poor,  were  opened  in  all  pai^  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  manufactures  and 
agriculture  were  in  a  state  of  prolonged  prostration,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  as  well  as  during 
most  of  the  preceding  seven  years,  there  was  neither  gold  nor 
silver  anywhere  to  be  had.  Secretary  Chase  computed  the  total 
amount  of  both  metals  in  the  country,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion, at  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  The  quantity  coined  had 
never  gone  into  use,  in  the  United  States,  except  as  a  basis  of  re- 
demption for  bank-notes,  and  through  these  had  inflated  bank 
discounts,  deposits,  and  prices.'  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  two 
years  of  financial  crisis  were  1837  and  1857,  and  that  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  these  two  crises  were  an  inflation  in  the  circu- 
lation of  banknotes,  and  in  the  bank  deposits  and  discounts,  the 
relation  between  this  cause  and  its  effects  will  be  plainly  seen  in 
the  following  table  prep'xred  b\  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  in 
his  report  foi  1863    * 
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88  60S  000 

88  021000 

*4  311  000 

OSBKflOO 

B8  918  000 

05  500000 

91812  000 

2S  506  000 

103^33- OOD 

46  8000." 

MJiOOOO 

109  0b6  000 

4^380  000 

In  the  same  Treasury  Report  for  lS6i  are  tables  of  the  averse 
wholesale  prices,  in  the  New  York  market,  of  ten  articles,  (coffee, 
leather,  molasses,  mess  pork,  cheese,  rice,  salt,  sugai-,  tobacco,  and 
wool),  from  1834  to  1859,  both  inclusive.  The  following  tables, 
also  prepared,  in  part,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  part  by 
Mr.  Weston,*  show  how  closely  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of 
tlie  circulation  must  be  attended  by  an  expansion  in  prices  of 
commodities,  and  how  the  culmination  of  the  two  marks  a  flnaii- 
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CirculatioQ 

Cireiiliitio 

Average 

per  capita, 
$6.58  ' 

Average 

per  oapit 

January  1 

$5.00 

Tear. 
1884 

of  pric( 
$19.ia 

Year, 
1847 

12^6^^' 

1835 

33.81 

7.00 

1848 

16.53? 

5.90 

1838 

29.46 

9.15 

1849 

16.4i 

5.11 

1837 

28.40 

9.53 

1850 

16-20 

5.66 

1838 

38.85 

7.21 

1851 

19.42 

6.48 

1889 

23.21 

8.15 

1852 

21.42 

No  return 

1840 

20.78 

1853 

1841 

6]  10 

lH,i4 

20'84 

7!80 

1843 

13-80 

4.63 

185.1 

23.781 

6.93 

1843 

14.82 

8,U 

1856 

25.07} 

7.03 

1844 

14.65 

3.91 

1857 

25.13J 

7,48 

1845 

18.56 

4.53 

1858 

31.93 

5.26 

18i6 

1G.69 

5,11 

1859 

23.11i 

6.3T 

While  the  expansioti  in  the  Yolume  of  specie  and  credits,  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  in  1851-7,  was  as  gii^at  as  in  tlie  United 
States,  the  collapse  of  credit  in  England  was  leas  severe  than  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  prevailing  view,  among  American 
protectionists,  is  that  the  crisis  was  due  in  1850-1  owing  to  the  great 
advantages  given  to  foreign  over  domestic  competing  productions 
by  the  low  "Tariff  for  Revenue  only"  adopted  under  the  lead  of 
Robert  J.  Walker,  in  1846.  Under  the  operation  of  this  "Free 
Trade  Tariff,"  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  over 
exports,  and  an  export  of  gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  them,  as 
follows  : 


Year  ending 

Excess  of  Imports  over  Ex- 

Excess of  Exports  over  Im- 

June SOlh. 

ports,  Merchandise . 

ports  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

1848 

110.448,139 

%  9,481,383 

1849 

■855,037 

1850 

39,183,800 

3,894,303 

1851 

21,856,170 

24,019,249 

1853 

40.456,167 

37,169,091 

1853 

60,387,983 

33,385.493 

1854 

60,663,479 

34,343,163 

1855 

88,899,305 

63,587,581 

1856 

39.313,887 

41,537,853 

1857 

54,604,583 

(Excess  of  importation  of 

commoditLes,) 

56,675.128 

1858 

8,673,620 

33.358,651 

185S 

38,481,290 

56,675,138 

1860 

20,040,063 

38,358, 6.51 

1861 

69,756.709 

56,453,622 

The  great  outflow  of  specie  was  made  possible  by  the  inhux  of 
■  gold  from  California  and  Australia.  But  happening  to 
ir  so  soon  after  the  tariff  of  '46,  it  deferred  until  1857  a  crisis 
in  1851-2. 
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156.  Tlie  Crisis  of  1866.  —  Tooke  atid  Miss  Martiiieau, 
as  historians  of  the  panic  of  1835,  agree  that  the  Bank  of  Eug'- 
land's  liberality  in  discounting  bills  stimulated  the  inflation  which 
preceded  the  panic. 

In  that  of  1865,  Mr.  E.  H.  Patterson  *  is  equally  sure  that  the 
Bank  of  England  virtually  created  the  panic  for  its  own  profit, 
as  well  as  reaped  an  enormous  profit  from  it.  Tiie  Act  of 
1844  authorizes  thf.  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its  rates  of  interest, 
at  discretion,  wlien  there  is  a  sca,rcity  of  money,  and  in  suspend- 
ing that  act  it  empowers  the  bank  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  limit,  but  does  not  oblige  it  to  do  so,  and  neither  author- 
izes the  other  banks  to  issue  notes  nor  to  demand  tlieir  issue  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  bank,  though  performing  public  func- 
tions, is  still  a  private  bank,  and  not  a  government  bank,  so  far  as 
the  profit  on  its  capital  is  concerned. 

The  great  fall  in  values  and  prices,  which  attended  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  had  converted  an  extended  line  of  securities, 
on  which  certain  banking  houses  had  loaned,  into  doubtful 
stocks.  A  feeling  of  distrust  set  in,  relative  to  these  houses,  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  first  week  of  October,  raised  its  rate 
of  discount  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  per  cent.  The  banking 
house  of  Overend,  Gturney  &  Co.  had  held  from  twelve  millions 
to  eighteen  millions  pounds  sterling  of  deposits.  A  slow  but  per- 
sistent run  on  these  had  obliged  it,  at  last,  to  ask  assistance  from 
the  Bank  of  England  on  other  than  valid  commercial  securities. 
The  aid  was  mfused.  The  firm  failed,  and  the  result  showed  it  to 
be  entirely. rotten.  One  or  two  other  banks  failed  in  consequence. 
As  the  entire  deposits  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  its  banks,  were  £400,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  of  banking  currency  was  only  £40,000,- 
000,  of  which  only  half  was  available  for  paying  them,  the  re- 
maining £30,000,000  would  have  to  circulate  very  nimbly  to 
suffice  for  the  payment  of  twenty  times  its  'lum  in  deposits. 

Most  of  the  depositors  who  withdrew  from  the  other  banks 
would  transfer  their  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  England  If  the  other 
banks  suspended,  the  law  transferred  their  deposits  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  custodian,  until  they  were  out  of  bankruptcy  or 
chancery.  Every  failure  of  the  other  banks  only  added  to  the 
deposits,  the  coin,  the  discounts,  and  the  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Hence,  when  the  government,  to  arrest  the  panic, 
authorized  the  Bank  to  extend  its  issues,  it  chose  to  regard  this 
as  a  privilege  to  itself,  and  not  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  other 
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banks.  The  profits  of  the  bauk  rose  to  £S7r>,633  for  the  half- 
year,  of  which  £679,000  were  earned  during-  the  fourteen  weeks 
when  its  rate  of  discount  was  ten  per  cent.  All  this  because  the 
law  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  all  the  notes  it  chose, 
to  banks  or  merchants  who  applied  to  it  as  its  owji  customers, 
but  did  not  compel  it  to  issue  anj  notes  whatever  to  banks  which 
desired  them  for  their  own  relief,  and  that  of  their  depositors. 
The  bank  was  thus  enabled  to  break  a  number  of  the  otlier  banks 
which,  until  the  act  was  suspended,  could  have  broken  the  Bank 
of  England  by  simply  checking  for  tiieir  entire  deposit.* 

157.  The  Crisis  of  1873-9.  —  The  revulsion  of  1873 
in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  crisis, 
but  it  differs  widely  from  any  we  have  been  considering, 
in  the  fact  that  it.  neither  brought  panic  to  the  banks,  nor 
bankruptcy  to  the  merchants  or  manufacturers  on  any  sei'ious 
scale.  It  brought  only  a  period  of  falling  prices,  extending 
over  all  sorts  of  commodities  and  continuing  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  seven  years,  with  the  effect  of  checking  pro- 
duction and  causing  apprehension  and  great  caution,  with  fre- 
quent closing  of  large  factories  and  workshops,  some  sufFering, 
and  much  agitation  among  wage-workers,  followed  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  most  extensive  and  closely  bound  labor  organiza- 
tions, some  of  them  numbering  their  members  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  commanding  large  treasuries,  with  able  officers, 
to  whom  were  paid  good  salaries.  In  one  sense,  the  fourteen 
years  following  1873  have  been  a  continued  labor  crisis,  meaning 
thereby,  not  a  period  of  starvation,  or  suffering,  or  extended  fail- 
ure of  employment,  but  rather  of  just  enough  closeness  in  busi- 
ness, and  meagemess  in  pay,  to  keep  working-men  dissatisfied, 
while  profits  in  many  lines  of  industry  seemed  liardly  to  justify 
employers  in  keeping  their  establishments  running. 

The  causes  were  national,  and  grew  out  of  a  lai^e  contraction 
in  the  volume  of  transferable  credits,  occasioned  partly  by  the 
policy  of  rapidly  paying  off  the  principal  of  the  United  States  war 
debt,  and  partly  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to 
gold,  which  set  in  in  1873,  and  culminated  in  the  spring  of  1876. 

The  war  for  the  suppression  of  attempted  secession,  in  1861  to 
1865,was  fought  out  to  its  close  with  American  capital.  Euroxwan 
bondholders,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  had  not  been  induced  to 
lend  the  United  States  more  than  one-thirtieth  as  mucJi  as  the 
Government  had  borrowed  from  its  own  people. 
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With  the  advent  of  peaco,  a  lively  European  demand  set  in. 
The  bonds  were  exported,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
millions  worth  per  yeai-,  until  1872.  Dr.  Edward  Young  esti' 
mates  tliat  in  1873-6  from  twelve  hundred  to  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  m.illions  of  dollars'  worth  had  gone  abroad,  and 
the  portion  held  at  home  was  nan-owing  down  to  the  quantity 
needed  by  the  national  banks,  as  the  basis  of  their  note  circula- 
tion. Wliile  these  bonds  wei-e  going  abroad  our  balance  of 
trade  with  Europe  appeared  as  if  heavily  advei-se  to  us,  the  fa^t 
being  that  our  export  of  bonds  was  paying  for  our  import  of  goods- 
Internationally,  the  bonds  performed,  for  the  time  being,  tlio 
function  which  gold,  or  other  products,  would  have  performed. 
They  added  to  the  buying  capacity  of  the  American  people, 
to  the  extent  of  their  face,  and  hence  defei'red  the  real 
periodof  payment  of  the  very  debt  they  represented.  As  between 
America  and  Europe,  it  was  the  incurment  of  a  new  loan,  by  the 
people  of  the  latter  to  the  people  of  the  former,  pari  passu  with 
the  export  of  bonds. 

In  1873,  the  supply  of  bonds  was  exhausted.  The  bori'owing 
resource,  which  had  made  the  American  people  appear  so  flush  of 
money,  for  the  eight  years  following  so  exhausting  a  war,  was 
ended.  It  was  now  necessary  to  greatly  restrict  importation, 
and  to  pay  for  what  we  got,  year  by  year,  in  goods  or  gold.  So 
long  as  money  was  flush  we  could  keep  on  building  railways  for 
the  profit  of  contractors,  though  the  prospect  of  paying  returns 
from  them  might  be  ten  years  ahead.  We  had  many  enterprises 
like  this  on  hand,  but  the  least  needed  of  them  all  was  Jay  Cookes 
Northern  Pacific  scheme.  The  crisis  opened  with  the  failure  of 
Jay  Cooke  &,  Co. ,  and  collapse  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  shaking  out  of  value  from  what  were  called  "  watered 
railway  stocks,"  Many  of  the  railways  were  closely  identified 
with  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  which  had  a  chief  hand  in 
supplym.g  their  tracks  and  rolling-stock.  This  greatly  depressed 
prices,  and  the  iron  manufacture  suffered,  the  consumption 
of  pig-iron— which  is  the  measure  of  the  aggregate  iron  industry 
—falling  off  one-fourth,  viz.,  from  3,500,000  tons  in  1874to  1,090,- 
OOO  tonsin  1876,  and  tlie  price  of  bar  iron  falling  from  $96  in  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  to  $40  in  January,  1879,  or  more  than  one-half.  Such 
a  decline  in  both  production  and  prices  marked  many  industries 
both  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  Western  Europe.  Tlie 
decline  in  prices  extended  so  generally  over  all  commodities,  and, 
except  where  oscillations  were  occurring  in  modes  of  production, 
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or  in  the  extent  of  the  demand,  it  ox>eratcd  so  evenly  on  all  that 
Mr,  Giffen,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  others  of  the  best  English  economists 
held  that  it  showed  an  advance  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  equivalent  to  what  would  be  produced  by  some  extraor- 
dinary contraction  in  the  volume  of  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  bonds  which,  until  1873,  had  been  undergoing 
export  were  returning  to  America  for  payment,  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  they  had  been  exported.  The  American  people  cared  little  for 
the  economic  effect  of  extinguishing  this  lai^  issue  of  readily  ex- 
changeahle  credit.  They  thought  little  of  the  queistion  whetlfer  it 
amounted,  in  its  effect  upon  prices  and  production,  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  sinking  $2W), 000, 000  each  year  of  coin  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  by  extinguishing  an  equal  quantity  of  Bank  of 
Bhigland  notes  or  consols.  If  a  count  of  ayes  and  noes  were 
taken,  whether  among  the  people,  the  statesmen  of  both  political 
parties,  or  even  the  writers  on  finance,  the  very  general  verdict 
would  be  that  the  retirement  of  national  debt  of  whatever  mag- 
nitude, by  payment,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  prices.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  few  of  the  non-iuterest-bearing  notes  of  the  United  States, 
when  attempted  by  Secretary  McCuUoch  in  1866,  was  promptly 
vetoed  by  Congress,  because  of  the  effect  such  a  contraction  was 
presumed  to  have  upon  prices.  But  the  burning  of  two  thousand 
millions  of  notes  (bonds)ot  the  same  debtor,  bearing  interest,  after 
they  had  staved  off  national  distress  tor  eight  years,  by  their 
paying  qualities  in  international  trade,  is  set  down  as  something 
that  should  not  be  discussed  in  any  connection  witli  prices  what- 

Bonds  that  bear  interest,  however,  are,  as  between  Europe  and 
America,  as  ready  a  means  of  purchase  as  coin,  bullion,  or  bills. 
Their  issue  is  inflating  to  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  and 
has  its  effect  on  prices,  as  positively  as  if  they  \tere  bank-bills. 
Their  retirement  and  cancelment  must  therefore  be  a  correspond- 
ing contraction  of  the  price-making  medium.  Looked  upon  as  a 
contraction  in  the  volume  of  international  means  of  payment,  the 
retirement  of  the  American  debt,  in  the  degree  it  has  taken  place 
since  1865,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  felt  since  1873,  Ls  of  itself 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fall  in  prices,  of  all  commodities, 
which  has  marked  this  period.* 

*Mr.  W.  L.  Fawcettiti  "GoiaanilDebt"deacriheB  the  period  trom  1850101859  as  ths 
Era  or  Gold,  and  eetimatea  that  prices  of  commodlliee  generally  were  enhanced  between 
1850  aud  1S54  b;  49  per  cent. , but  aa  the  new  gold  suppij  declined  in  auciul  volnme  from. 
185S  tu  18aO,  commodities  lost  uearl;  half  this  rise,  tailing  btick  lo  a  autle  of  prices  35 
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158.  The  Balance  of  Trade— The  doctrine  of  the  balance 
of  trade  after  enjoying  the  highest  repute  for  two  centuries, 
has  passed  of  late  into  some  contempt,  and  is  often  treated 
as  an  exploded  theory.  The  growth  of  wealth  in  a  country, 
however,  must  be  proportionate  to  the  increased  activity  of 
lis  production  and  exchanges  in  every  form.  As  these 
are  effected  chiefly  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  these  two 
metals  will  move  towards  those  countries  wliose  rate  of  pro- 
duction is  increasing,  and  from  those  whose  rate  of  production  is 
diminishing.  If  it  appear  that  a  country's  exports  of  commodi- 
ties, of  its  own  production,  exceed  its  impoi-ts,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  other  countries  are  becoming  indebted  to  it,  and  must  pay 
the  debt,  sooner  or  later,  by  shipments  to  it  of  the  precious  metals. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  other  causes,  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  and  a  resulting  inflow  into  a  country  of  the  money 
of  other  countries,  are  to  be  deemed  evidences  of  its  prosperity. 
This  doctrine  was  fairly  stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  1615,  as  follows  : 
"  This  realm  is  much  enriched  of  late  years  by  the  trade  of  mer- 

per  cent,  abon  lbo»e  of  ISJS.  This  wsb  the  effect,  on  pricee.  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
gold  coin  IntLe  world,in  thirlj-flve  years,  from  147T  millions  of  dollars  W  3700  millions, 
or  nearly  doubling  it.  He  describes  the  period  troiu  1801  to  1S76  ae  tlie  Eta  of  Debt, 
since  the  national  debts  of  the  world  were  Increased  inabont  this  period  from  fl03S  mil  - 
lions  to  33,439  millions.  or2(^  times;  tixe  raliway  debt*  f  romS.OOO  millionein  1860  to  6,000 
millions  In  1880,  also  aji  times ;  and  the  mnnicipal  and  state  debts  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  Increase  of  debt  was  accompanied  bj  increase  in  average  prices  of  all  commodities, 
of  ftomaOtoSS  percent. abovathosBot  IMS.  ibus  givins   tlia   incroase  in   debt   an 

Jlfae£eorf{"PrinciplesofEcon.Plitl„"Tol.i.p.l»4)  says;   "  Adoptins  this  deHui- 
tion,  we  may  enumerate  the  dilerent  species  of  currency  as  follows: 
'■  1,  Coined  money;  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
"2,  The  paper  currency;  i.  b.,  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  escbango,  with  all  their 

"3.  Simple  debts  of  all  sorts;  snob  as  credits  in  bankers'  books,  called  deposits,  book 
debts  of  traders,  and  private  debts  between  indLvidnals. 

'■  It  is  obvious  that  ihere  is  no  distinclion  in  principle  between  the  two  latter  species 
They  each  denot«  that  a  transfer  ot  some  sort  has  taken  place,  and  are  a  title  to  failure 
payment.  As  ft  matter  of  convenience  some  ot  these  are  recorded  on  pieces  of  paper. 
Itiscertalnly  true  that  soma  of  these  descriptions  of  currency  are  more  ellsible  and 
securetlianothers,8ndperrormtheBamodntlee  with  different  degrees  of  advantajie. 
Themetalliccurrencyrestsuponthocredieof  thestatc,  that  Itisof  the  proper  weight 

Paper  currency,  in  this  country  at  least,  rests  entirely  upon  private  credit,  and  is  ot  all 
degrees  ot  security,  from  a  Bank  of  England  note  down  to  a  private  I  O  U.  These 
different  species  ot  currency,  therelore.  though  they  possess  different  degrees  ot  clr- 
■        ■    ■  be  mote  or  less  eligible  or  secure,  represent  but  one 

these  considerattons  it  follows  that  the  amonnt  ot 
in  any  country  is  the  eum  total  of  all  the  debts  due 
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chandise  wliioh  the  English  drive  in  foi^ign  parts  ;  and,  if  it  be 
wisely  managed,  it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase  the 
wealth  thereof,  care  being  taken  that  the  exportation  exceed  in 
value  the  importation,  for  then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  relumed  in  coin  or  bullion."  That  a  country  may,  for 
a  period  of  years,  be  consuming  wealth  beyond  its  rate  of  produc- 
tion, and  hence  running  in  debt  to  other  countries,  and  that  this 
process  of  I'unning  in  debt  will  be  indicated  by  an  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports,  and  that  for  an  ensuing  period  it  will  be  as 
actively  engaged  in  paying  off  its  foreign  debt,  or  recalling  its 
bonds,  and  that  this  process  will  be  indicated  by  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  from  1865  to  1883.  From  186D  to  1873  the  United 
States  was  exporting  its  national  bonds,  and  by  the  close  of  1873 
it  had  sent  abroad  about  $1,800,000,000  of  its  debt.  In  the  ensu- 
ing years  it  was  recalling  this  debt  and  paying  it  off.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  the  first  of  these  periods,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  the  second  : 
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159.  Doctrine  of  Balance  of  Trade.— The  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade  is  still  accepted  as  true  among  practical  states- 
men and  by  judicious  economists.  Even  McCulloeh,  iu  the  ex- 
tracts cited  concerning  the  crises  of  1847  and  1857,  virtually  rec- 
ognizes it  as  the  law  governing  both  crises.  Captious  writers  have 
made  so  much  of  certain  qualifications  of  the  doctrine  as  to  as 
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that  tliey  overOirow  the  origina]  doctrine.  In  fact,  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  it  For  instance,  a  creditor  country,  like 
England,  which  is  lai^ly  engaged  in  lending  its  capital  on  in- 
terest, in  other  countries,  will  become  entitled,  in  payment  of  in- 
terest on  these  loans,  to  a  large  inflow  of  money,  and  it  may 
choose  to  take  this  inflow  in  food  and  raw  products  instead  of 
money.  In  this  case,  as  the  food  and  raw  products  imported  ap- 
pear in  its  trade  returns  as  imports  of  merchandise,  and  the  capi- 
tals it  loans  do  not  appear  as  exports,  there  will  he  a  continually 
increasing  apparent  balance  of  trade  against  it,  where  there  would 
be  none  if  the  foreign  loans  of  its  capital  were  treated  as  an 
export  of  a  commodity,  which  they  certainly  are.  Hence  this 
qualification  is  not  a  qualification  or  exception  in  principle  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  but  only  a  fact  going  to  siiow 
that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  trade  returns  to  include  exports 
of  capital  among  exports  of  commodities,  the  apparent  evidences 
of  the  balanceoftrade.in  great  money-lending  countries,  is  marred 
by  an  error  of  statistical  omission,  which  needs  to  be  supplied 
before  attempting  to  state  the  true  balance  of  trade. 

Again,  where  the  money-lending  country  happens  also  to  be 
the  ship-owning  and  carrying  country,  it  will  be  entitled  to 
freights  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  both  countries.  These 
freight  earnings  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  domestic  merchandise 
it  needs  to  send  abroad  in  order  to  balance  its  accounts  with 
them,  and  hence,  by  lessening  its  necessary  exports,  will  appear 
on  the  trade  returns  as  increasing  the  excess  of  its  imports  over 
its  exports,  or  the  adverse  balance  in  its  trade. 

This,  also,  is  evidently  an  error  in  its  trade  returns  to  show  the 
true  balance.  In  correction  of  this  error,  its  annual  exports  need 
to  be  increased  by  its  annual  freight  earnings,  as  these  are,  in 
effect,  an.  export  of  services  in  carrying  goods  to  the  countries  for 
and  to  which  the  carrying  is  done.  With  these  corrections  of  the 
trade  returns,  and  such  others  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  actual  facts,  the  doctrine  as  stated  by 
Bacon  remains  true. 

160.  Are  Crises  Useful  or  Penal? — Commercial  and 
monetary  crises  perform,  in  certain  ways,  a  useful  function  in 
industry,  and  tend  ultimately  to  promote  production,  while  at  first 
discouraging  it.  They  correct  a  tendency  of  industry  to  continue 
in  given  channels  after  they  have  become  unproductive,  or  less 
productive  than  those  to  which  they  need  to  be  directed. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver,  in  increasing  quantities,  is  at 
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all  timas,  in  one  sense,  one  of  the  most  pi-ofltable  of  industries. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  sufficient  force  of  the  world's  labor 
might  be  diverted  from  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  to 
producing  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  to  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  money  almost  valueless  and  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  almost  unpurchasable.  The  severe  crises  which  follow 
large  additions  to  the  volume  of  money  of  either  kind,  whetlier 
it  be  bank  notes,  as  in  1837  in  the  United  States,  gold  and  notes,  as 
in  1824  in  England,  and  1851-7  in  Amei-ica,  or  government  debt, 
as  in  1865-73  in  the  United  States,  are  usually,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sarily, followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
seek  to  supply  a  cii-culatiog  medium  for  commerce  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  who  till  the  soil,  spin,  weave,  dig  ore,  build  houses, 
and  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Commercial  crises  remit 
a  people  from  an  excessive  manufacture  of  media  of  exchange, 
such  as  money,  credit,  means  of  transportation,  ships,  railroads, 
and  the  like,  to  a  larger  relative  manufacture  of  products  for 
exchange,  whether  cloth,  coru,  or  iron.  They  rectify  the  steering 
of  industry,  which  tends  naturally  to  keep  on  forever,  unless 
checked,  in  routines  of  profit-making  which  have  for  a  time  been 
proiilable,  but  which  become  unprofitable  to  the  world  at  large 
when  persisted  in  too  long.  Commercial  crises,  in  these  instances, 
are  a  means  of  correcting  undue  persistence  in  the  beaten  ways 
of  industry,  and  of  turning  labor  and  capital  into  the  new  and 
unbeaten  ways  where  they  are  more  needed.  Industry  needs  to 
be  migratory  in  order  to  attain  its  highest  evolution.  It  must 
carry  the  old  pursuits,  stock-raising,  farming,  lumbering,  aud 
housebuilding,  to  new  countries,  and  carry  them  on  under  new 
conditions.  It  must  carry  them  on  in  the  old  countries  with  new 
methods,  processes,  and  machinery.  It  must  discover  new 
utilities  in  well-known  substances,  new  economies  in  familiar 
callings,  new  plants  and  animals  for  the  food  of  man,  new  soils 
for  producing  them,  and  new  manures  for  restoring  exhausted 
soils.  So  long  as  old  industries,  pursued  in.  the  old  way,  continue 
to  be  a  means  of  certain  livelihood  to  those  engaged  in  them,  the 
tendency  of  employers  will  be  to  meet  that  declining  rate  of 
profit, which  attends  the  long-continued  employment  of  capital  in 
any  one  direction,  by  cutting  down  wages,  rents,  and  interest. 
But  this  Ls  to  substitute  parsimony,  or  meanness,  for  enterprise  and 
migration.  Tlie  interests  of  the  world  forbid  it.  A  commercial 
crisis,  sweeping  all  values  away  like  a  whirlwind,  by  making 
failure  universal,  prevents  it  from  being  mortifying  or  paralyzing. 
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All  conductors  of  industry  aud  employers  of  labor,  whose  position 
is  weak,  are  weeded  out  and  must  look  for  "something  new."  In 
the  universal  search  for  "  something  new  "  those  new  industries 
are  found  and  developed,  in  which  society  is  chiefly  interested 
because  in  them  lie  eventually  the  great  profits  and  the  great 
utilities.  The  crisis  of  1816-19  m  the  South  turned  capital  info 
the  production  of  cotton,  resulting  in  1846,  according  to  Dr. 
Carey's  computation,  in  the  production  of  six  times  as  great  a 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  for  the  same  cost.  The  crisis  of  1836-7  in 
America  diverted  vast  quantities  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  tillage 
of  land  in  the  Northwestern  States.  That  of  1857  turned 
American  capital  away  from  ship-owning  to  railway  building, 
away  from  foreign  transportation  to  domestic  transportation,  and 
resulted  in  the  development  in  America  of  a  railway  system 
equal  in  mileage  to  that  of  all  Europe.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that 
of  Vanderbilt,  the  very  men  who  had  struggled  against  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  a  profitable  carrying  business  at  sea, 
found  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  and  courage  rewarded  with 
overwhelming  success  when  diverted  to  the  development  of  the 
railroad  system  and  infernal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
That  there  was  an  immediate  economic  need  of  this  diversion  of 
capital,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  from  1851  to  1860,  the  fortunes 
invested  in  trying  to  bring  us  info  relations  of  close  trade  depend- 
ence upon  Ekigland,  by  fast  steamer- lines  and  great  imxwrting- 
houses  in  New  York,  were  all  wrecked,  shattered,  or  diverted  to 
other  channels,  while  from  1860  to  1880  those  invested  in  develop- 
ing the  internal  trade  between  different  portions  of  the  United 
States  by  railway,  and  in  evolving  American  industries  in  all 
forms,  rose  into  commanding  importance. 

In  other,  and  perhaps  the  more  numerous  class  of  cases,  com- 
mercial crises  are  the  penalty  for  economic  mismanagement,  and 
generally  on  the  part  of  government.  The  indirect  good  that 
may  come  of  them,  as  some  indirect  good  comes  of  all  evil, 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
penaltyof  some  untoward  disaster  to  the  currency,  orof  somesub- 
version  of  domestic  by  competing  foreign  industry.  Such  were 
the  crises  of  1817-19,  1833-37,  1857-1860  in  the  United  States, 
and  ot  1834-6  and  1847  in  England. 
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161.  Government  is  Natural.— Ali  mankind,  like  the  liig-her 
animals,  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  desire  for  power,  and  a 
tendency  to  worship  such  powers  as  they  suppose  to  be  above  their 
own  power.  The  former  induces  them  to  lead,  the  latter  makes  it 
their  pride  to  obey  leaders  whom  they  feel  to  be  stronger  than 
themselves.  By  this  conjunction  of  ambition  and  fear,  the  buffalo 
of  the  broadest  shoulders  and  stoutest  hoi-ns,  or  even  the  elephant 
of  longest  tusks  and  greatest  sagacity,  leads  the  herd.  The  wild 
goose  of  strongest  wing  guides  the  flock  in  its  migrations,  and 
the  sparrows  battle  in  the  road-dust  for  leadership.  In  the 
human  racethe  qualities  which  excel  infight— viz.,  courage,  craft, 
cunning,  and  prompt  assumption  of  responsibility,  or  readiness 
to  usurp  power,  together  with  physical  strength— are  those  which 
first  promote  to  leadership.  It  is  only  when  men  ai-e  far  advanced 
that  eloquence,  argument,  public  spirit,  and  later  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  equity,  begin  to  pi'evail.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
governing  class  incur  the  danger  and  contests  necessary  to  lift 
them  to  power,  because  they  crave  the  power  for  the  sake  of  the 
dignity  and  command  over  others  which  it  brings.  Later,  this 
harsh  selfishness  of  ambition  is  invested  in  politer  forms,  and  is 
softened  by  public  spirit  and  desire  for  the  general  welfare.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  the  dominant  passion 
of  ambition  or  love  of  power  ever  becomes,  in  fact,  wholly  sub- 
ordinated to  unselfish  aims,  or  that  any  system  of  society  would 
be  successful,  if  its  success  depends  upon  such  a  subordination  of 
ambition.  The  statesman  calculates  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  passions  of  human  nature,  such  as  the 
love  of  power,  of  freedom,  of  life,  of  property,  of  law,  of  sex,  of 
religion,  of  art,  of  beauty,  and  of  society,  as  being  constant  and 
nearly  unchangeable  factors,  with  which  goyeniment  must  deal, 
and  whose  existence  it  must  assume,  as  the  chemist  assuiues  his 
simple  substances,  or  as  geometry  assumes  the  three  dimensions. 
Government  exists,  therefore,  because  man  is,   by  virtue  of  his 
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inliei'eiit  structure,  a  goveniuig  and  obeying  creature,  in  the  same 
sense  as  life  exists,  because  he  is  a  breathing  creature,  and  as 
pleasure  and  pain  exist  because  be  is  a  sentient  creature.  We 
could  as  easily  think  of  man  without  sensation^  or  without 
breatb,  ae  without  government.  Nat«i«,  in  constituting  man, 
kindly  ordains  tliat  the  functions  of  life  which  are  essential  to  his 
existence,  shall  not  be  subject  to  his  will  in  any  degree.  These 
are  tbe  circulation  of  bis  blood,  the  digestion  of  hia  food,  the 
transmission  of  his  sensations,  and  the  reaction  of  his  passions  of 
anger  and  resistance  gainst  those  forces  which  threaten  his  life. 
Above  these  are  a  class  of  functions  which  can,  in  a  partial 
degree,  be  left  to  his  choice,  but  concerning  which  he  is  nerved 
to  action  by  forces  so  predominating  as  to  be  butpartially  repres- 
sible  factors  in  controlling  bis  will,  leaving  him  a  measure  of 
choice  as  to  means,  opportunities,  and  occasions,  but  binding  him 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  emotion  to  the  general  result.  These  are 
the  maintenance  of  the  family,  the  reproduction  of  his  kind,  the 
accumulation  of  property,  and  the  appropriation  of  land.  In 
relation  to  these  duties  man  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  choice  and  necessity,  or  between  judgment  and  instinct. 
He  is  permitted,  as  a  race,  no  choice  as  to  the  general  result,  but 
is  permitted,  as  an  individual,  to  believe  in  his  freedom  as  to 
means  and  occasions.  Midway  between  the  first  and  second  class 
of  functions  is  that  of  government.  It  is  somewhat  more  con- 
scioiisly  voluntary  than  the  circulation  of  the  b!ood  or  digestion, 
but  it  is  far  less  so  than  industry  or  reproduction. 

162.  Interest  Organizes  Industi-y.— In  the  broadest  sense, 
man  in  society  may  be  said,  always  to  be  under  two  forms  of 
government,  one  of  which,  though  involuntary  in  its  origin,  is 
conscious  in  its  action,  and  this  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  called 
government,  or  the  state.  The  other  is  a  far  more  perfect  and 
searching  mode  of  government  than  the  state,  being  that  govern- 
ment of  interest,  inherent  in  human  nature,  arising  in  the  desire 
to  acquire  property,  which  places  mankind  in  the  several  relations 
to  each  other,  of  merchant  and  customer,  employer  and  employee, 
seller  and  buyer,  landlord  and  tenant,  borrower  and  lender,  the 
aggregate  of  which  relations  constitutes  the  organization  of  modern 
industrial  society  through  capital.  Industry,  or  business,  is  not 
ordinarily  treated,  or  recognized,  as  a  mode  of  government,  because 
it  is  an  unconscious  government.  The  men  who  take  part  in  it 
do  not  consciously  intend  to  govern  or  to  be  governed.  They  in- 
tend, each  and  all.  only  to  benefit,  each  man  himself,  and  those 
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immediately  dependent  on  liim.  But  the  wludp  operates  througli 
the  instinct  of  gain  to  effect  a,  thorough,  though  unconscious, 
organization  of  society,  in  which  each  is  assigned  to  the  work  he 
shows  himself  most  nearly  competent  to  do,  b  rewat'ded 
according  to  the  value  of  his  service  to  society,  and  is  promoted 
according  to  his  skill.  In  it  promotion  in  command  depends  ou 
economy  in  expenditure,  sagacity  in  investment,  and  activity  in 
promoting  production.  That  it  is  a  mode  of  service  is  shown  by 
the  ordinary  phrases  :  "  The  merchant's  success  depends  on  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  senses  his  customer,"  "  The  manufac- 
turer must  be  quick  to  perceive  changes  in  the  public  taste  and 
comply  with  the  public  demand."  "  The  bon-ower  is  servant  to 
the  lender."  Those  who  would  secure  employment  and  thrift,  in 
serving  the  powerful,  must  defer  or  bend  in  judgment  to  tliose 
they  purport  to  serve,  as  neither  the  powerful  nor  the  weak  can 
make  any  trustworthy  use  of  the  services  of  one  who  substitutes 
his  own  judgment,  or  Jack  of  Judgment,  for  that  of  his  employer. 
Tliis  rule  is  expressed  in  the  mottoes,  "  Obey  orders  if  you  break 
owners";  " Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  cbips  fall  where  they  may," 
etc.  The  same  social  action  is  subject  to  be  described  either  in 
terms  of  praise  or  dispraise,  according  to  tlie  momentary  bias  of 
the  describer.  Thus  Shakespeare  at  one  time  sneei-s  at  subser- 
viency, in  wortis  of  dispraise.     It 

"—Crooks  the  pregnant  hiugta  of  the  knee 
That  thrift  maj  follow  fuwning." 

At  another  he  describes  the  opposite  feeling  of  pride,  which  will 
not  defer  as  a 

■'  Vaultina  ambition  doth  o'erleap  itself, 
Andfallon'tother— " 

Merchants,  accepting  the  services  of  clerks,  require  that  they  shall 
be  "  of  good  address  and  possessed  of  tact,"'  meaning  thereby  the 
faculty  of  disTOvering  adroitly,  and  serving  readily,  the  wants  of 
tliose  seeking  to  buy.  Society,  outside  the  family,  is  thus  welded 
together  by  links  of  reciprocal  interest,  and  mutual  service,  into  an 
organized  body,  having  far  more  than  the  efBcieucy  of  an  army, 
in  accomplishing  the  daily  miracle  of  equal,  or  neai-ly  equal', 
universal  supply  of  the  necessaries  required  for  hiunan  consump- 
tion. That  this  unconscious  form  of  government,  through  in- 
dustry or  business,  is  more  searching  and  pervasive  hi  its  influence 
over  human  conduct,  than  the  conscious  government  which  we 
call  the  state,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  are 
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seldom  broufrlit  into  contact  with  the  state  in  any  manner.  It  is 
only  as  they  pay  taxes,  vote,  sue,  or  are  sued  in  tlie  courts  of  law, 
are  punished  for  some  crime,  sit  as  jurorsor  holdau  office, that  they 
are  reminded  of,  or  in  any  way  governed  by,  the  state.  But  every 
time  they  do  any  act,  for  hire  or  profit,  buy,  sell,  or  produce, 
contract  or  discharge,  earn  or  pay  any  tiling,  indeed  eveiy  naove 
they  make  to  better  their  lot,  or  increase  their  means  of  living,  is 
an  act  of  association  or  commei'ce  with  their  fellow-men,  whereby 
they,  by  an  instinct  of  which  they  are  themselves  unconscious, 
become  links,  cogs,  wheels,  weights,  pulleys,  or  pivots  in  tlie 
social  mechanism  commonly  called  industry  or  business,  the 
aggregate  effect  of  which  is  to  compel  each  to  work  for  all,  and 
all  for  each,  in  mutual  helpfulness. 

163.  The  Motive  Force  in  lodustry— The  government, 
which  is  effected  through  industry,  knows  of  but  one  form  of 
coercion  dp  punishment,  viz.,  want.  This  spectre,  stalking  behind 
and  stimulating  all  men  to  energy,  can  be  laid  only  by  one  exor- 
cism, viz.,  wealth,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  labor  performed. 

Between  these  two  natural  inducements,  want  and  wealth,  the 
human  soul  swings  like  a  pendulum,  in  all  its  efforts.  These 
driving  forces  impel  man  on  his  career,  being,  in  economics,  ex- 
actly what  ignorance  and  wisdom  are  in  thought,  what  right  and 
wrong  are  in  ethics,  what  hope  and  fear  are  in  emotion,  what 
pleasure  and  pain  are  in  sensation,  and  what  time  and  space  are 
in  being,  viz.,  the  ultimate  or  first  principles  which  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  before  we  can  think  of  economics,  ethics,  thought, 
emotion,  sensation  ori)eing,  as  having  any  existence.  Nor  is  any 
one  form  of  the  state  necessarily  more  favorable  than  another, 
to  the  promotion  of  Industry.  In  the  domain  of  economics,  the 
state  is  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  social  conditions  in 
which  it  arises,  although,  upon  being  created,  it  has  also  vast 
power  to  change  and  improve  social  conditions,  for  those 
who  are  to  come.  It  may  be  likened  to  an  individual.  Every 
man  is,  in  one  sense,  produced  or  caused  to  be  what  he  is,  by 
his  environment,  i.e.,  his  parentage,  race,  health,  sex,  place 
of  birth,  education,  etc.  But,  being  so  produced,  he  becomes  an 
efficient  actor  in  controlling  the  conditions  ijito  which  future 
generations  are  to  be  born.  So  a  state  is  what  its  antecedents  in 
history  make  it,  but  it  is  tlie  author  of  its  own  consequents,  and 
to  this  extent,  while  previous  history^makes  it,  it  makessubsequent 
history. 

The  causes  of  the  constitution  of  a  state,  therefore,  must  be 
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sought  in  the  material  conditions  of  its  people.  If  their  posses- 
sions are  both  equal  iu  distribution,  and  small  in  value,  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  especially  if  their  laud  be  held 
in  common,  theirmode  of  government  will  be  thatof  ademocratic 
tribe,  choosing  their  chief,  debating  as  equals,  but  as  savages.  If 
their  properties  are  more  considerable,  and  still  equal,  they  will  be 
a  democratic  stat«  like  Sparta,  or  if  like  the  Spartans  and  Athenians 
they  own  slaves,  the  state  will  still  be  democratic  as  to  the  free 
citizens,  and  aristocratic  as  to  the  slaves,  as  was  Sparta.  The 
ownership  of  equal  properties  by  the  citizens  of  a  state  will,  in 
turn,  usually  spring  from  certain  race  peculiarities,  such  as  were 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  early  Romans,  such  as  bravery  intlie 
contest  for  personal  rights,  monogamy,  the  inviolability  of  the 
family  relation,  and  the  mountainous  and  easily  defensible  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  a  diet  of  meat,  mixed  foods,  and  wines  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  such  an  access  to  rivers 
or  the  sea  as  favors  commerce,  and  such  a  variability  of  climate 
as  makes  forethought  necessary  to  existence.  A  population  of 
industrial,  physical,  and  mental  equals,  like  that  of  Switzerland, 
develop  into  a  democi-acy  in  government.  If  they  acquire 
wealth,  like  Athens,  the  democracy  becomes  sesthetic,  poetic, 
philosophic,  artistic.  If  they  remain  poor,  like  the  Spartans, 
the  government  becomes  heroic,  truculent,  bai-ren  in  art,  and 
warlike. 

Deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  a  changeable  climate,  as  is  China, 
which  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
left  open  to  the  southward,  a  people  will  accept  a  vegetarian  diet, 
will  abhor  innovation,  and  will  shirk  all  contest,  change,  and 
revolution,— hence  will  come  under  a  bui'eaucratic,  paternal 
despotism.  If,  as  in  Tartary,  the  climate  be  severely  changeable, 
the  people  wiU  be  wandering,  nomadic,  and  tribal.  A  permanent 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  large  estates  gives  rise  to  a  nobility 
and  the  union  of  the  church  with  the  state  helps  still  more  to 
render  the  government  aristocratic.  Activity  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  causes  money  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  government, 
and  eloquence  to  decline.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  power  is  apt  to 
be  in  either  the  soldiers  or  the  priesthood.  Later  on  it  is  in  the  sol- 
diers and  lawyers.  As  suflErage  extends  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
it  passes  to  those  who  are  apt  popular  orators  or  political  leaders. 
Among  these  the  gi-eat  capitalists  and  corporations  often  buy  their 
way  to  power.  Eome,  and  probably  Egypt,  reached  this  stage 
shortly  before  either  passed  by  conquest  under  barbarian  sway. 
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Hence  governments  grow  out  of  social  and  material  conditions. 
That  form  which  to  one  people  will  be  spontaneous  aad  inevit- 
able, to  another  would  be  unnatural  and  impossible. 

164.  Forms  of  Government  Depend  on  the  Evolution 
of  Occupations. — Each  form  of  government  being  the  out- 
growth of  the  conditions  under  which  it  comes  into  existence,  the 
presumption  for  all  practical  pui-poses  is  that  each  government  is 
that  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  own  people,  at  the  time  and  un- 
der the  conditions  in  which  it  arises.  But,  under  every  govern- 
ment, there  is  amajority,  to  whom  the  government  may  seem  to  be 
the  best  possible,  and  a  minority,  who  may  prefer  another,  or  think 
it  even  the  worst  possible.  The  question,  which  party  has  the  ma- 
jority, is  determined,  in  ruder  times,  by  conspiring  and  fighting, 
and  in  more  republican  periods,  by  debating  and  voting.  XJndei' 
either  system,  the  change  of  a  small  number  of  influential  persons 
maychange  the  majority  into  a  minority,  and  thus  effect  achange 
of  government.  The  inference  that  each  government  is,  for  the 
time  being,  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  its 
own  people,  is  subject  therefore  to  a  degree  of  doubt  proportionate 
to  the  numerical  strength  and  intensity  of  dissatisfaction  of  the 
minority,  and  the  probability  that  the  minority  will,  at  any  time, 
obtain  the  ascendency. 

To-day  a  secular,  anti-clerical  republic  exists  in  France.  It 
confiscates  the  prerogatives,  and,  in  a  degree,  the  property,  of  the 
church,  and  limits  and  curtails  the  power  of  the  priests  and 
religious  orders.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  banking,  manufacturing,  and  business  men,  or  bourgeoisie,  of 
France,  and  therefore  its  material  interests.  Against  these  are 
arrayed  the  Catholic  or  ultramontane  party,  'which  includes  tJie 
priesthood,  peasantry,  or  small  farmers,  and  the  Bonapartists 
and  Bourbonists.  It  rests  on  the  still  surviving  strength  of  those 
elements  of  rank,  loyalty,  moral  conservatism,  and  social  fealty 
which  once  organized  society,  almost  without  the  help  of  money, 
or  commercial  motives,  but  which  now  are  inferior  to  these  more 
modern  social  forces.  At  present  the  Republic  aflfords  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  the  best  government  which  France  admits  of, 
by  being  in  power,  and  controllingan  effective  majority.  It  is,  at 
all  times,  possible  that  the  numbers  opposing  it  exceed  the  numbers 
favoring  it.  Should  itgooutof  power,  in  behalf  of  agovemment 
composed  of  the  elements  which  now  oppose  it,  the  like  presump- 
tion would  immediately  attach  to  its  successor,  subject,  like  the 
present  government,  to  a  doubt  proportioned  to  the  numerical. 
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intellectual,  economic,  and  military  strength  of  the  elements  of 
that  party  which  is  now  in  power,  but  would  then  he  out  of 
power. 

All  governments,  even  the  most  imperial,  hereditary,  or  des- 
potic, are  created  and  maintained  hy  parties,  but,  in  periods  of 
military  force,  the  co-existence  of  the  minority  party  is  a  sup- 
pressed fact.  However  despotic  the  form,  and  however  military 
force  may  he  necessary  to  maintain  and  ciiange  it,  the  utmost  that 
any  g«vernment  can  obtain  is  a  party,  or  section,  of  the  people, 
in  its  favor.  Russia,  under  tbe  czars,  isgoveraedby  aPan-Slavist 
party,  and  this  government  is  opposed  by  the  races  wliich  do  not 
like  the  ascendency  of  the  Slavs,  and  also  by  the  Nihilists. 
China  has  been  governed,  for  ceutnries,  by  a  Tartar  party.  Italy 
is  governed  by  a  party  favoring  a  kingdom  distinct  from  the 
papacy,  and  resisted  hy  a  part/  desiring  no  king  but  the  Pope. 

The  persons  who  come  into  prominence  as  czars,  kings,  em- 
perors, cEesars,  popes,  presidents,  or  governors,  legislators  and 
notables,  can  not  escape  being  the  representatives  of  majority 
parties,  compelled  to  suppress,  by  coercion,  any  minority  party 
that  may  oppose  them,  by  methods  in  conflict  with  the  funda- 
mental law,  or  constitution,  ot  the  country. 

All  countries  liave  a  fundamental  law,  or  constitution,  or  body 
of  ancient  customs,  in  professed  siibordination  to  which  the  mon- 
arch, executive,  and  other  officials  for  the  time  being,  hold  power. 

In  countries  which  have  no  written  constitution,  there  are  the 
ancient  customs  and  usages  of  the  reaJm.  Every  monarch  entei's 
upon  his  duties  by  promising,  in  some  rehgious  form,  to  protect, 
defend,  and  obey  these  ancient  usages,  customs,  and  laws. 

165.  Governments  Classified. — A  government,  whose 
administrators  can  be  changed  only  by  fighting,  may  be  classed 
as  despotic.  One  whose  officers  can  be  changed  by  voting,  or 
the  bijlot,  may  be  classed  as  popular,  or  free. 

Governments  are  frequently  classified  as  Monarchical,  Aristo- 
cratic, Bureaucratic,  Hereditary,  Imperial,  Kingly,  Parlia- 
mentary, Republican,  Representative,  Democratic,  and  Respon- 
sible. 

These  are  useful  names,  but  are  liable  to  vary  greatly  in  the 
essence,  or  meaning,  they  are  made  to  cover.  In  Ancient  Rome, 
under  thoroughly  Republican  names,  caesars  and  tyrants  became 
dictators.  On  the  other  liand,  under  monarchical  forms,  as  in 
modern  Great  Britain,  a  comparatively  perfect  liberty  of  chang- 
ing the  government  by  ballot  may  come  to  exist.    Pope's  couplet. 
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to  express  the  American  view,  should  be  so  modified  as  to  read: 


Tlie  experience  of  republics,  and  especially  of  America,  has 
probably  served  to  satisfy  many  persons,  thougli  not  a  majority, 
that  the  prerogatives  of  government  may,  in  some  subordinate 
localities,  be  devolved  on  persons  who  will  make  so  bad  a  use  of 
them  as  to  bring  limited  examples  of  free  government,  at  least  in 
great  cities,  into  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  govei'nments  of 
other  cities  which  are  presumed  to  be  less  free.  There  is  strong 
ground  to  claim  that  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Rome, 
Vienna,  aad  St.  Petersburg  liave  better  municipal  governments 
than  New  Yoric,  Philadelphia,  BufTalo,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  is  also  ground  to  claim,  however,  that  this  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  American  cities,  in  wealth, 
and  the  more  unstable  and  shifting  character  of  their  population. 
If  so,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  corrected  in  time. 

The  concentration  of  all  the  elements  of  rule  in  one  person 
constitutes  monarchy.  Usually,  it  is  accompanied  by  tlie  principle 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this  authority  to  the  heir;  but 
in  exceptional  cases,  like  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  a  few  others,  the  transmission  has  been  by  election. 

An  aristocracy  occurs  wherever  a  small  number  of  persons  or 
families,  by  reason  of  wealth,  of  inherited  rank  which  originally 
implied  wealth,  or  by  military  services  and  rank,  or  priestly 
power,  or  learning,  or  other  personal  quality,  obtain  as  aclass  an 
ascendency  in  the  State,  which  mei-e  numbers  can  not,  by  voting, 
overcome.  As  the  word  aristocracy  means  a  government  by  the 
best  men,  and  those  who  oppose  aristocracies  always  deny  that 
they  are  composed  of,  or  result  in,  the  selection  of  the  best  men, 
the  words  "oligarchy,"  meaning  governmentbyafew,  and  "  plu- 
tocracy," meaning  government  by  the  rich,  have  been,  by  those 
opposing  them,  substituted  for  the  word  ai-istocracy,  fo  avoid  this 
implication. 

Athens  and  Sparta  were  aristocratic,  as  respected  the  relations 
of  thecitizeiisto  the  helots.  Hence  Aristotle's  worliupon  econom- 
ics and  politics  breathes  tliroughout  a  most  aristocratic  spirit. 
Aristocracy  has  been  a  strongly  molding  principle  in  all  the 
governments  of  modem  Europe,  and  in  the  Republic  and  Empire 
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of  Rome,  from  which  they  are,  in  ffreat  part,  derived.  In  England 
the  nobility  and  land-owning  gentry  represent  the  aristocratic 
spirit,  and  have  usually  furnished  the  entire  House  of  Lords,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  large  portion 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  church,  and  the  civil  sei-vice,  be- 
sides contributing,  in  more  than  their  numerical  proportion,  to 
the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  literature  of  the  country.  "  Burean- 
cratic  "  government  ia  an  irregular  word  in  formation,  since  it 
is  compounded  of  a  French  word  with  a  Greek,  but  convenient  in 
use  to  express  a  government  by  a  monarch,  through  adminis- 
trative officers  only,  without  a  parliament,  ornational  deliberative 
assembly,  as  in  Russia.  Sometimes,  as  in  Germany,  it  indicates 
that  the  function  of  the  parliament  is  advisory  merely,  and  that 
the  monarch,  through  his  administrative  bui'eaus,  caii,  if  he 
chooses,  govern  without  a  parliament.  Bureaucracy  signifies 
much  the  Same  as  absolutism,  except  that  absolutism  relates  to 
the  principle  or  the  effect,  while  bureaucracy  defines  the  means 
employed  to  render  the  monarch  absolute,  viz.,  the  bureaus  or 
departments,  or  subalterns  of  the  executive.  The  bureaus,  or 
departments,  correspond  to  wliat  in  America  would  be  called  the 
cabinet,  the  civil  service,  or  postmasters,  revenue  collectors,  mar- 
shals, etc.,  and  the  judges.  Hence,  in  a  bureaucracy,  the  mon- 
arch dispenses  with  the  guidance  of  a  parliament,  or  legislature, 
by  substituting  for  it  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  and  officers  of 
every  grade,  civil,  military,  and  religious. 

166.  Parliamentary  and  Representative  States.  — 
Parliamentary  government  is  government  by  a  deliberative  body, 
or  a  government  wherein  the  nominal  monarch  is  under  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  defer  to,  and  obey,  the  will  of  the  national 
legislature.  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Austro-Hungary,  Greece,  and 
Servia  are  parhamentary  governments.  Giermany  is  parliamen- 
taiy  in  a  proximate  degree,  but  its  present  monarch  denies  that 
he  is  bound  to  obey  i>arliament  any  farther  than  he  believes  its 
laws  to  be  right,  and  consistent  with  public  safety. 

Parliamentary  government  is  also  essentially  identical  with 
responsible  government,  though  the  latter  relates  to  the  position 
in  which  the  ministry  is  placed  under  the  systeni,  while  the 
former  expresses  the  supremacy  it  imparts  to  the  legislatui*. 

Responsible  government  is  the  system  wherein  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  crown,  usually  styled  his  ministers,  heads  of  de- 
partments, or  cabinet,  are  required  to  obey  the  dictation  of  the 
national  legislature.     The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  byre- 
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gartijng  them  as  liaving  advised  every  act  of  legislation  p 
by  tlie  crown,  and  every  administrative  policy  or  order  adopted 
by  it ;  and  by  holding  them  obliged  in  honor  to  resign,  if  an  ad- 
verse vof«  is  given,  against  such  a  measure,  in  the  popular  branch 
of  parliament.  The  ministry,  however,  instead  of  resigning,  may 
dissolve  parliament,  which  is  called  appealing  to  the  country.  lu 
the  new  election  of  members  of  parliament,  which  is  then  held, 
the  people  are  supposed  to  vote  for  members  who  will  either 
agree  with  the  previous  action  of  the  ministers,  op  with  the  pre- 
vious action  of  parliament.  If  tlie  new  parliament  agrees  with 
the  previous  action  of  the  ministers,  they  remain  in  offlce.  as 
legislation  can  then  move  on  in  harmony.  The  bill,  which  the 
previous  parliament  voted  down,  wtU  then  pass.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  new  parliament  agrees  with  the  previous  parliament 
the  ministers  will  resign,  and  the  monarch  will  be  called  upon  to 
select  a  new  minbtry,  in  iiarmony  with  the  views  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive parliaments.  Hence,  under  the  responsible  system,  the  veto 
power  of  the  monarch  becomes  obsolete,  and  parliament  becomes 
supreme.  The  governments  which  embody  the  responsible  sys- 
tem, are:  England,  in  which  it  originated;  all  the  English 
colonies  which  have  legislatures,  except  West  Australia;  the 
French  Eepublic,  the  Empire  of  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain, 
Servia,  Greece,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  It  is  equally 
anplicable  to  republics,  monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies, 
and  empires.  It  had  not  taken  form,  in  England,  at  the  date  of 
the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  England,  and  was  not 
therefore  known,  op  discussed,  by  those  statesmen  who  framed  the 
American  constitutions,  state  and  federal. 

Its  originating  germs  are  to  be  found  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  in  the  supersedui"e  of  James  II.  and  election  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  in  the  various  constitutional  laws  settling  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  prescribing  the  qualifications  and  con- 
ditions on  which  it  may  be  held.  The  doctrine  that  the  tlirone  is 
bound  to  obey  the  House  of  Commons,  either  as  it  now  is  (when 
a  question  arises)  or  as  it  shall  be  after  one  election  has  tested  the 
popular  will  on  that  question,  has  grown  up  so  mysteriously  that 
it'is  difficult  to  find  a  date  for  its  ori^n.  It  is  the  exterior  sign  of 
the  evolution  of  England  from  the  military  through  the  aristo- 
ciatic  into  a  commercial  state.  The  kingly  offlce  originates  in  and 
is  vital  during  the  military  stage.  Of  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
counts,  viscounts,  barons,  and  knights,  all  are  military  titles,  and 
reflect  the  military  life,  except  earls  and  barons.     It  is  because  the 
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House  of  Commons  reflects  business,  commerce,  and  profit  that 
it  existed  only  by  sufferance  in  the  military  period,  but  leaves  the 
throne  to  exist  by  sufferance  ui  this  moderu  life.  We  find  George 
III.,  in  1782-83,  refusing  to  retire  Lord  North's  ministry,  which 
had  led  the  war  for  the  subjugation  of  America,  and  accepting  the 
new  Shelhurue  ministry,  in  which  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  champions 
of  American  independence,  were  to  be  leading  spirits.  He  declared 
frequently  that  his  honor  demanded  that  he  should  abandon  tlie 
throne  and  return  to  Hanover,  rather  than  submit  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Commons.  A  royal  yacht  was  actually  summoned, 
and  was  several  times  in  waiting  to  bear  liim  away.  In  time  he 
yielded,  content  to  escape  the  threatened  necessity  of  having  Fox 
himself,  whom  he  chiefly  hated,  as  premier.  So  comparatively 
modem,  however,  is  the  blunt  statement  of  the  doctnne  that  the 
king.is  subordmate  to  the  Commons,  that  there  seemed  a  flavorof 
radicalism  in  the  exclamation  of  Mr.  Roebuck  in  1858  :  "  The 
crown,  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  !  "  The  growth  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  as  gradual  as  is  the  rise  of  England's  indus- 
tries. Under  the  Saxon  constitution  (to  1060)  there  was  no  House 
of  Commons.  The  Witenagemot  *  included  in  a  crude  way  tJie 
rudiments  of  a  council  of  state,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  house  of 
lords,  but  with  the  informality  of  a  town  meeting.  It  was  more 
like  the  consultation  of  an  Indian  chief  with  his  braves,  op  of 
the  leader  of  a  hunt  with  his  associates  in  the  chase.  Prof.  Free- 
man holds  that  it  was  a  council  of  all  who  chose  to  attend,  and 
that  the  present  House  of  Lords  is  the  regular  successor  of  the 
eai'ly  mass  conventions  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  rank,  reduced 
to  paucity  of  numbers  only  by  the  inability  and  disinclination  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  sustain  the  expense  of  attending.  Guizot  t 
holds  that  at  first  the  clergy,  nobles,  county  knights,  and  bui-gh- 
ers  each  sat  or  met  by  itself,  and  voted  by  itself  in  contributing 
taxes,  one  voting  perhaps  a  tenth,  another  a^  eighth,  or  other 
proportion.  Prof.  Freeman's  theory  seems  at  war  with  tlie  I'ule 
that  the  more  barbarous  and  military  the  epoch,  the  more  mon- 
archical or  aristocratic  is  usually  the  oi^anization  of  society. 
Local  magistrates  and  county  knights  may  have  occasionaJly  sat 
in  the  same  body  as  the  lords,  but  the  evidences  are  ratlier  that 
as  early  as  they  sat  at  all  they  sat  separately  both  from  the  lords 
and  from  each  other,  as  a  petitioning  or  complaining  body,  while 
the  lords  were  a  consulting  body.  In  1265,  fifty  years  after  Magna 

•  See  E .  A.  Freeman  in  Ixtemational  llefieu)  far  Kovambet,  187S. 
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Charta,  borough  representation  was  first  actually  witnessed.  A 
century  later  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  strong  enough  to  com- 
plain of  tlie  king's  ministers,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  exercise 
its  power  of  impeachment.  Hallam  declares  that  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  their  consent  was  necessary  to  the  levy  of 
money  taxes,  and  to  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  that  they  had 
frequently  exercised  the  power  of  inspecting  and  controlling  the 
administration  of  government  From  this  period  to  the  present 
the  king's  ministers  have  been  complained  of  by  tSie  House  of 
Commons,  at  first  very  meekly  and  humbly,  as  an  oppressed  ten- 
ant might  complain  to  his  lord  of  a  despotic  or  bard  steward,  but 
in  due  time  grown  stronger,  through  impeachments  and  execu- 
tions, until  finally  their  slightest  dissatisfaction  with  a  minister 
has  come  to  be  pohtely  deterred  to,  through  resignations.  Yet, 
down  to  tlie  reign  of  Henry  V.  (1413)  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
form,  merely  petitioned.*  The  king  enacted,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  lords.  An  impeachment  was  in  form  only  the 
humble  petition  of  the  Commons  that  the  king's  evil  advisers 
might  be  arraigned  and  tried  before  tlie  Lords.  Thus  gradually 
the  ministers  passed,  by  a  transition  which  extended  over  600 
years,  from  being  favorites  and  lackeys  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
whom  they  could  advise  only  because  they  pleased  him,  into 
rulers  selected  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  the  actual  work  of 
governing,  while  the  king  merely  reigned. 

The  responsibility,  which  began  as  an  individual  one  on  the  part 
.of  each  minister,  began  to  be  a  collective  responsibihty  on  the 
part  of  "  the  mhiistry  "  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  A  century 
earlier  Queen  Mary  had  thought  it  no  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  dissolve  several  successive  parliaments,  with  the  view  of 
getting  one  subservient  to  her  wishes.  Since  the  accession  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  especially  since  the  failure  of  the  last 
"personal"  reign,  that  of  Greorge  HI.,  in  the  matter  of  America, 
the  theory  that  the  king  must  have  no  personal  policy,  but  that 
the  House  of  Commons  must  fix  tlie  policy  of  Iheking,  has  slowly 
ripened  into  constitutional  law.  Sir  William  Bhicks  tone,  writing 
exhaustively  upon  all  the  tassels  and  tinsel  ot  royalty  in  the  four- 
teenth  to  eighteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  G«orge  IH.  (17T4-8), 
wholly  fails  to  detect  the  doctrine.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  letter  in  The  Federalist,  would  have  stated  the  doc- 
trine with  judicial  fairness  if  he  had  ever  heai-d  of  it.     But  he 
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Bays  that  the  king's  veto  was  then  in  disuse  only  because  the 
crown  had  found  it  more  easy  to  control  parlianieiit  by  its  arts 
than  by  its  prerogative.*  Blackstone  may  liave  ignored  the  doc- 
trine through  toryisna,  and  Hamilton  may  have  written  sarcas- 
tically ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  evidence  that,  in  their  period, 
this  had  yet  become  even  a  tenet  of  Whig  politics,  still  less  that 
it  was  an  accepted  doctrine  of  the  English  constitution.  History- 
must,  therefore,  award  diiefly  to  Queen  Victoria's  reign  thecredit 
of  having  first  displayed  the  conscientious  and  admirable  non- 
partisan^ip  which  was  necessary  to  engraft  this  principle  firmly 
into  the  British  constitution.  The  queen  lias  done  tliis  without 
seeking  to  influence  personally  either  the  popular  elections,  by 
which  the  complexion  of  the  House  should  be  determined,  or 
the  course  of  discussion  by  which  its  majorities  should  be 
controlled. 

The  English  ministry  at  present  consists  of  thirty-one  per- 
sons, of  whom  from  eleven  to  sixteen  form  the  cabinet,  the 
others  being  usually  heads  of  bureaus,  but  not  consulting  offi- 
cer of  the  crown.  The  cabinet  includes  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  chancellor,  president 
of  the  council,  lord  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
departm.ent,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  colonies,  for  war,  and  for 
India,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  first  commissioner  of  works, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  ai\d  generally  also  the  president  of  the 
local  government  boai'd,  vice-president  of  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. The  actual  executive  ofHceis  'who  administer  the  govern- 
ment are  known  as  "ministers  with  a  portfolio,"  i  e.,  having  the 
responsible  headship  of  a  department,  and  are  cabinet  mem- 
bers. The  selection  of  the  cabinet  from  among  the  ministers  is 
not  always  the  same.  Grenerally  the  premier  has  been  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  sonaetimes  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
sometimes  both  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Pitt, 
a  secretary  of  state. 

The  crown,  tlirough  its  ministry,  takes  the  initiative  usually  in 
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legislation,  preparing,  proposing,  and  defending  in  parliament 


istration.  So  long  as  these  measures  are  concurred  in  by  the  last 
elected  House,  they  are  presumed  to  accord  with  the  wiU  of  the 
voting  constituency.  For  securing  harmony  toward  the  minis- 
terial measures,  certain  members  of  the  ministry  need  to  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  as  these  do  not  accrue  to  them 
by  virtue  of  their  selection  as  ministers,  they  must  be  elected  by 
some  constituency  to  a  seat  in  the  House. 

A  member  of  the  British  cabinet  is  usually  also  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  being  in 
modem  times  the  more  effective  jrosition ;  ho  is  also  a  member  of 
the  queen's  privy  council,  a  somewhat  indellaite  body  of  eminent 
persons,  including  many  not  ui  the  cabinet  or  ministry.  It  is 
somewhat  as  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  should,  by 
usage,  select  his  cabinet  from  among  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House,  these  members  combining  toper- 
form  their  representative  functions  in  addition  to  their  cabinet 
duties.  The  chief  legislative  duty  of  the  leadmg  cabinet  officers, 
after  devising  measures  for  the  consideration  of  parliament,  is  to 
defend  these  measures  on  the  floor  of  either  house.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  is  to  carefully  avoid  opposing 
a  government  measure  otherwise  than  by  criticism  of  its  details, 
unless  they  have  something  better  and  more  in  harihony  with  the 
public  will  to  propose.  This  insures  that  habitual  moderation, 
caution,  and  candor  which  distinguish  English  speeches  in  par- 
liament. They  seem  inferior  to  American  speeches  in  statistical 
and  legal  acquirement,  are  less  patriotic,  and  get  down  less  fre- 
quently to  bases  of  fundamental  right  and  equity.  But  they  are 
more  guarded,  discreet,  and,  as  a  rule,  politic,  and  rest  their 
case  on  expediency  and  exigency  more  than  on  principle. 

When  the  wary  and  prudent  leader  of  the  opposition  sees  his 
aaitagonist  adopt  a  policy  on  which  he  thinlss  he  can  be  over- 
thrown, flrst  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
before  tlie  people,  he  attacks  the  offending  measure,  and  the 
stru^le  in  debate  is  not  for  the  empty  applause  of  the  galleries, 
but  for  the  control  of  the  government.  Each  party  puts  forward 
its  most  powerful  yet  most  judicious  combatants.  It  is  not  a  set 
speech  or  lecture,  to  be  followed  by  handshakings  of  fi-iends, 
printed  and  sent  to  one's  constituents,  and  that  is  all.  If  success- 
ful it  means  a  change  of  ofRce  and  policy,  and  almost  of  necessity 
that  the  critic  will  succeed  in  office  tlie  statesman  he  js  criticise 
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ing:.  Such  astrug^gle  sorts  men  and  develops  statesmen,  by  an 
analysis  faj"  finer  than  any  that  can  be  made  by  any  politicians  in 
national  conventions,  or  by  any  voters  at  the  polls.  The  man  it 
brings  forward  is,  however,  a  great  debater  chiefly.  It  is  worthy 
of  notfi  that  great  debaters  are  seldom  regarded  as  the  best  admin- 
istrators. 

A  government  in  which  all  power  is  conferred,  either  immedi- 
ately or  ultimately,  by  electioji  or  choice  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
majority  of  military  force  of  the  people,  and  no  part  of  it  by  in- 
heritance, purchase,  or  direct  military  force,  is  a  i-epublic.  If  the 
people  elect  a  legislature,  which  enacts  laws  by  virtue  of  tlie 
power  thus  delegated,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  representa- 
tive republic.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  also  a  repre- 
sentative legislature,  as  respects  its  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
Eoman  republic,  however,  the  representative  principle  did  not 
exist.  The  people  voted  directly  for  their  offlcei'S,  and  upon  all 
statutes,  or  leges,  submitted  to  them,  according  to  one  or  the  other 
of  three  modes  of  mustering  or  grouping,  in  one  of  which  the 
power  was  chiefly  in  the  patricians,*  in  another  of  wliich  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  wealthy  and  the  army,t  and  in  the  third  of  which 
it  was  in  the  plebeians  or  commonalty.]: 

These  modes  of  voting  distinguished  respectively  the  infancy, 
tlie  ascendency  and  the  decay  of  the  state.  In  the  earliest  mode, 
known  as  the-Com/d'a  Curiata,  only  the  patricians  or  aristoci-acy 
voted,  but  the  vote  of  one  patrician  was  equal  to  that  of  another, 
as  in  the  British  House  of  Loi-ds.  From  that.  Home  passed  to 
the  more  complex  vote  by  centuries,  known  as  the  Comitia  Cen- 
tuHata.  The  people  were  divided  at  the  census  into  six  classes, 
accorfing  to  their  wealth.  As  the  purchasing  power  of  Eomtui 
money  can  not  be  accurately  expressed  in  modem  money,  it  may 
be  proximately  accurate  to  say  that  all  worth  upwards  of  11,000,- 
000  were  in  the  first  class,  and  had  thirty-flve  parts  in  a  hundred 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  state,  and  furnished  thirty-five  hun- 
dredths of  the  army  and  the  treasury.  Those  worth  less  than 
$1,000,000,  and  more  than  $500,000,  were  in  the  second  class,  and 
furnished  one-quarter  of  the  army  and  of  the  revenue,  and  en- 
joyed one-quarter  of  the  voting  power.  An  absolute  union  of  the 
lirst  and  second  classes,  therefore,  could  carry  any  measure,  and 
the  vote  of  the  other  classes  needed  not  to  be  taken.  If.  however, 
a  vote  of  the  first  and  second  classes  failed  to  exhibit  a  majority 

•  Comitia  Curiata.  i  Comitia  Ceiitutiata.  t  ComiUa  Tributa. 
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of  the  whole,  thon  the  iliivd  class,  worth  say  $100,000,  or  the 
fourth,  worth  $50,000,  or  the  fifth,  woi-th  $10,000,  or  tho  sixth, 
worth  |500,  would  he  consulted.  In  practice,  tho  $500  class  was 
seldom  consulted. 

Taxation  and  representation  were  brought  into  their  logical 
coherejicy  in  a  masterly  way  in  this  Roman  system  ot  voting  by 
centuries.  The  right  to  cast  a  certain  voting  power  grew  out 
of  the  possession  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  assessed  capital, 
and  carried  with  it  inseparably  tiie  obligation  to  contribute  a 
correspondingratioof  the  army  and  tlie  revenue.  This  identity 
of  taxation  and  repi-esentation  did  much  toward  advancing  Rome 
to  be  tiie  ruler  of  the  world. 

Tlie  third  system  of  voting,  known  as  voting  by  tribes,  or 
Comitia  Tributa,  admitted  tlie  plebeians,  freedmen,  aliens,  and 
non  property-holders  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  the  aristocracy, 
whereupon,  of  coui-se,  the  aristocracy  stopped  voting  altogether, 
and  the  Roman  mob  became  the  saddle  on  which  the  CEesars  rode 
into  power.  Universal  suffrage,  divested  of  the  counteracting 
influence  of  capital,  became  tlie  stepping-stone  to  the  complete 
abolition  of  ail  suffrage,  first  in  value  and  then  in  use. 

To  this  subject,  among  American  statesmen,  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  celebrated  "Disquisition  on  Government,"  and  Mr.  Webster  in 
many  of  his  speeches,  have  alluded.  Whatever  were  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's inducements  to  reflect  upon  the  insecurity  of  capital  under 
a  rule  of  numbers  alone,  he  took  the  ground  that  governments 
ai-e  constitutional  and  enduriug  only  when  they  combine  the 
concurring  majorities  of  each  of  the  distinct  forces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  power  of  society.  If  the  priesthood  and  religion 
really  govern  society,  as  they  do  in  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Mexico,  then  they  will  have  power  enough  to  overturn  any  state 
in  which  they  are  not  represented.  If  the  landholders  ai-e  the 
chief  social  force,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  then  a 
government  which  ignores  the  landholders,  and  i-ests,  for 
instance,  on  the  priests,  must  fall  or  give  place  to  one  in  ifrhich 
the  landholders  are  represented.  If  tlie  army  and  the  aristoc- 
racy are  the  chief  forces  in  the  state,  as  they  were  in  Rome,  then 
their  ascendency  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  constitution,  or 
they  will  overthrow  the  constitution  which  ignores  them.  And 
finally,  if  the  church,  and  the  army,  and  the  landholders  and 
capitalists,  all  cease  to  be  a  force  in  the  state,  as  they  do  in  com- 
munities where  capital  is  equally  diffused,  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred sects,  and  no  standing  army  exists,  there  numbers  become  a 
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ruling  power,  and  any  constitution  ■which  fails  to  respect  them 
will  fall. 

Mp.  Calhoun  defined  a  despotism  as  being  a  government  which 
attempts  to  rule  society  exclusively  by  one  of  its  forces,  whether 
such  force  were  the  church,  the  arniy,  the  landholders,  or  mere 
numbers.  He  defined  a  constitutional  government  as  one  which 
provided  for  gathering  up  and  representing  the  views  of  each  of 
the  ruling  forces  of  the  state  in  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature, in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  its  united  voice  a  veto  on 
the  action  of  tlie  other  forces  of  thestate.  If  numbers,  therefore, 
were  represented  in  the  lower  branch  of  a  state  legislature,  and 
capital  in  the  upxter,  he  called  this  a  goveriunent  by  concurring 
majorities,  i.  e.,  the  majority  or  voice  of  numbers  concurring 
with  the  majority  or  voice  of  capital ;  whereas,  if  numbers  merely 
elected  both  bi-anches  of  the  legislature,  the  government  not 
having  provided  itself  with  any  machineiy  by  which  it  could 
take  the  views  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  capital,  would  be,  as  to 
capital,  a  hostile  despotism,  tending  toward  frequent  encroach- 
ments and  periodical  culminations  of  force.  Mr.  Calhoun  thought 
the  majority  would  tend  not  only  to  tyrannize  over  the  minority, 
but  to  vest  so  large  a  share  of  power  in  its  individual  chieftain, 
for  the  time  being,  as  would  extend  his  powers  into  absolute- 
ness, while  still  wearing  the  title  of  an  elective  officer.  Sooneror 
later  he  would  brave  both  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
judiciary,  perhaps  also  of  his  constitutional  advisers  and  of  his 
own  party. 

According  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  definition,  our  American  govern- 
ments represent  but  one  of  the  forces  of  society,  there  being  no 
provision  for  affording  an  authoritative  expression  to  either  cap- 
ital, culture,  character,  or  experience. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  quasi-aristocratic  views  of  men 
like  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Hamilton,  the  socialist  school  in- 
veigh with  great  bitterness  against  the  ascendency  which  capital 
or  individual  capitalists  obtain  in  all  modern  governments,  and 
quite  as  much  in  those  of  the  United  States  as  in  those  which  aiv 
more  aristocratic  in  form.  They  point  to  the  increasing  ratio  in 
which,  with  each  recurring  election,  the  millionaires  seem  to 
take  the  places  which  were  formerly  filled  by  orators  and  great 
lawyers  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  cite  the  vast 
expenses  of  conducting,  not  only  presidential  elections,  but  elec- 
tions of  members  of  Congress.  These  expenses  are  so  great  that 
it  is  alleged  syndicates  of  capitalists,  or  at  least  a  concurrent 
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action  and  system  of  contribution  among  capitalists,  are  essential 
to  decide  every  election.  In  this  manner,  under  the  forms  of 
equality  and  universal  suifrage,  a  return  is  made  to  a  government 
by  tbe  few. 

Between  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  ultra- aristocratic  side,  and  Karl 
Marx,  on  the  ultra-democratic,  society  at  present  maintains  acom- 
placent  inertia.  It  is  not  terrified  at  the  degree  in  which  capital 
is  now  represented,  nor  alarmed  lest  it  lias  not  representation 
enough.  A  time  may  come,  however,  when  it  will  consider 
whether  a  mere  choice  of  capitalists  sufficiently  answere  the  re- 
quirement of  a  representation  of  capital.  But  that  time  is  not 
yet. 

The  Greek  republics  were  not  representative,  but  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  whole  people  directly,  in  a  manner  resembling 
that  of  the  American  town-meeting. 

167.  Diversity  of  Form  in  Republics. — A  republic  there- 
fore may  be  aristocratic,  military,  or  democratic,  representative 
or  direct,  and  responsible,  or  having  fixed  terms  of  office  for  its 
legislators.  If  it  consists  of  many  states  confederated  into  one,  it 
becomes  also  a  federal  republic.  The  United  States  of  America 
are  a  democratic,  fedei-al,  repi'csentative  republic,  constituted  on 
the  principle  of  fixed  terms  of  office  for  its  legislators,  and  there- 
fore without  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Each 
State  in  the  Union  is  a  republic,  of  the  same  quality  as  the  United 
States,  except  that  it  is  single  and  not  federal,  and  sovereign,  as 
regardsother  States  of  the  Union  only,  but  subordinate  as  regards 
the  federal  government,  and  municipal  merely  as  regards  foreign 
nations.  The  judicial  tribunal,  with  which  it  lies  to  decide  in  the 
last  resort,  for  all  judicial  purposes,  what  are  the  relative  powers 
of  the  national  and  state  governments,  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
national  government,  viz.,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  did  also,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Southern  States,  in  1861-5,  successfully  decide,  by  mili- 
tary force,  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  general  government  to 
coeree  a  seceding  State.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  as  settled  tliat 
while  the  several  States  have  a  qualified  sovereignty  relatively  to 
each  other,  to  the  extent  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  while  the  United  States  is  a  government  of 
limited  and  delegated  powers,  yet  within  the  scope  of  these  limited 
powei's  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  supreme,  and  that 
of  the  sevei'al  States  is  subordinate.     As  respects  foreign  nations. 
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the  State  of  NewTork  is  as  completely  a  subdivision  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  as  Yorkshire  or  Scotland  is  of  Great  Britain. 

France,  relatively  to  the  United  States,  is  a  highly  centralized 
and  military  republic,  which  exercises  tlie  power  of  appointing 
mayors  of  cities,  and  controlling  the  police  of  tlie  couutiy,  in  de- 
tails which,  in  the  United  States,  are  remitted  to  tlie  several  states. 
Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  is,  relatively  to  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
tremely decentralized  republic,  in  the  nature  of  a  league  of  states. 
Each  Mexican  state  levies  import  and  expoi't  duties,  independently 
of  the  central  government,  a  power  the  denial  of  which  to  the 
several  states  under  our  system  imparts  a  more  perfect  unity  to 
the  nation,  than  pertains  to  Mexico. 

Forms  of  government  differ  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  selecting  tbe 
offlcera  who  are  to  constitute  the  mechanism,  and  vary  compara- 
tively little  in  the  nature  of  the  mechanism,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which,  it  nins  when  constituted.  The  mechanism  itself  always 
consists  of  a  single  controlling  executive  will,  whether  it  be  that 
of  the  emperor,  czar,  chancellor,  premier,  king,  or  pi'csident, 
in  whom,  in  most  cases,  centers  a  power  so  large,  tliat  the  whole 
power  of  the  national  legislature  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  ad- 
visory, and,  in  a  practical  sense,  secondary,  though  (in  parlia- 
mentary and  republican  governments)  oveiTuling,  at  least  in 
theory.  Tliis  central  will  is  influenced  by  four  classes  of  checks  : 
(1)  these  imposed  by  an  immediate  group  of  pei'sonal  advisers, 
the  cabinet ;  (2)  those  imposed  by  the  legislature,  or  national- 
council,  through  permanent  laws  ;  (3)  those  imposed  by  the  ju- 
diciary, and  (4)  those  imposed  by  the  constitution.  The  admin- 
istrative force  of  the  United  States,  numbering  in  the  civil  servic* 
upward  of  100,000  persons,  is  subordinate  to  the  executive  ;  so 
are  the  army,  and  navy  and  diplomatic  force.  These  consti- 
tute, together,  the  entire  administrative  foi-ce,  and  this  does  not 
differ  greatly,  m  pe^  sfinnel  or  duties,  from  what  are  called  the 
bureaux  in  bureaucratic  governments  All  the  machinery  of 
the  most  absolute  government  exi'^ta,  therefore,  in  a  republic, 
and  does  the  practical  work  of  govemmg  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  done  under  bureaucratic  governments,  so  far  as  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  central  head,  for  the  time  being,  is  concerned, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  held  in  check  by  the  constitution,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  legislature. 

Of  the  three  departments,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial, the  judicial  is  that  which,  at  most  times,  seems  to  reach 
the  citizen  with  most  coercive  force,  since  it  is  tliat  alone  which 
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is  in  the  habit  constantly  of  commanding  his  presence  by  ils 
writs,  of  compelling  his  obedience  by  its  punishments,  and  of 
arbitrarily  overruling  his  judgments  by  its  own.  The  legisla- 
tive department,  of  a  republic  like  tliat  of  the  United  States, 
affects  him  chiefly  through  its  power  to  regulate  tai-ifls  on  im- 
ports and  money,  to  encourage  navigation  and  marithne  com- 
merce, to  provide  for  transporting  the  mails,  and  to  influence 
war  and  peace,  and  the  terms  on  which  he  shall  render  military 
service.  The  declaration  in  the  American  Constitution,  tliat 
only  Congress  can  declare  war,  is  Tirtually  futile,  since  declara- 
tions of  war,  as  a  usage  of  nations,  have  nearly  ceased  to  exist, 
and  in  fact  the  steps  which  lead  to  war  are,  almost  of  necessity, 
acts  of  policy  determinable  only  by  the  executive.  It  was  so  in 
the  war  with  England  in  1813,  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  with 
the  Confederate  States  in  1861. 

The  powers  of  a  republican  president  are  thus  practically  as 
absolute,  for  the  time  being,  as  those  of  a  British  premier.  So 
long  as  he  avoids  a  vote  overruling  his  veto,  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  he  is  not  inferior  to  a  Eussiaii  czar  in 
actual  potency.  He  has  the  same  bureaus  at  command  for  en- 
forcing his  will,  and  the  same  control  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  machinery  for  selecting  the  president  is 
of  prime  importance  in  a  repubUc.  Law  governs  only  the  forma! 
act  of  voting.  But  anterior  to  the  vote  there  is  a  campaign. 
This  campaign  knows  no  law.  In  monarchies  the  king  reigns  ! 
This  is  fixed  by  law.     But  who  governs  ?    This  is 

"  Vsrisble  aa  the  sbade 
By  tho  light-quivering  aspen  made." 

Perhaps  the  courtiers,  or  the  premier,  or  the  chancellor.  Philip 
of  Macedon  declared  that  Alexander,  while  a  child,  ruled  Macc- 
don.  How  ?  "  His  mother  rules  me,  and  he  rules  his  mother  !  " 
So,  in  republics,  the  people  reign— ».e.,  they  may  change  their 
rulers.  But  to  change  one's  rulers  is  not  to  rule.  Those  rule  who 
manage  the  machinery  for  selecting  rulers. 

For  thirty-five  years,  from  1790  to  1835,  the  men  already  se- 
lected for  office  managed  the  machinery  of  election.  This  was 
when  a  caucus  of  Senators  and  Representatives  of  each  party 
selected  the  candidates  for  Pi-esident  and  Vice-President,  to  be 
voted  for  either  by  the  people  or  by  one  pariy.  The  men  who 
took  part  in  it  were  necessarily  familiar  with  practical  legislation, 
with  economics,  with  the  presidential  candidates,  and  with  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  office. 
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A  clause  of  the  Federal  ConstituUon  provides  that  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  should  meet  at  the  several  state 
capitals,  and  there  vote  by  ballot,  and  therefore  in  secret,  as  to 
the  names  of  their  candidates.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist, 
shows  that  it  was  expected  to  he  a  marked  excellence  of  this  sys- 
tem that  no  one  would  know  beforehand,  and  that  no  one  would 
need  to  know,  or  would  have  the  right  to  know  afterward  for 
whom  any  presidential  elector  should  cast  his  vote.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  no  experience  to  draw  upon,  of  the  effects 
which  would  be  wrought  upon  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
candidates,  by  so  expanding  the  right  of  suffrage  as  to  include  all 
the  male  adult  citizens,  of  widely  separated  states,  in  the  one  act 
of  selection,  and  at  the  same  time  so  extending  the  offices  to  which 
voting  would  apply,  as  to  subject  the  chief  executive  office  of  a 
nation  of  50,000,000  of  people  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  popu- 
lar choice.  The  only  elections,  with  whose  machinery  they  could 
have  been  familiar,  were  the  Greek,  Roman,  English,  German, 
Polish,  Papal,  and  Colonial.  The  first  were  simple  town  meet- 
mgs,  and  did  not  involve  the  element  of  voting  for  the  same 
officer  simultaneously  by  different  constituencies,  at  widely  sepa- 
rated polling  places,  and  therefore  did  not  call  for  an  anterior 
series  of  party  conventions  to  nominate  candidates,  in  order  that 
aJl  who  are  in  one  party  might  vote  for  one  man,  and  so  secure 
the  greatest  strength  possible  for  its  real  or  supposed  principles. 
At  the  English  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  the  sheriff 
summoned  all  the  voters  of  the  county  to  the  county-seat,  one  or 
two  nominations  were  made  viva  voce,  and  a  show  of  hands,  or  a 
gathering  of  the  voters  on  opposite  sides  of  a  fence,  enabled  the 
sheriff  to  make  .the  count,  and  he  returned  accordingly.  The 
Roman  system  was  more  extended  and  complete.  None  afforded 
any  precedent  for  the  United  States,  except  the  Papal.  The  ap- 
plicability of  the  latter,  as  a  precedent,  was  observed,  but  not 
entu^ly  followed,  by  those  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  College  of  Cardinals  which  elects  the  Pope  is  usually  made 
up  chiefly  of  Italians.  It  contains,  however,  many  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  in  other  nations.  It  therefore  represents, 
though  in  very  unequal  ratio  to  their  numbei^s,  widely  separated 
constituencies  and  about  three  times  as  many  persons,  as,  even 
now,  make  up  the  American  population. 

This  college  meets  and  votes  in  virtual  secresy.  Each  cardinal 
has  his  individual  independence  of  choice,  in  the  full  degree  that 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  intended  the  members 
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of  the  American  Electoral  College  to  have.  No  anterior  nomina- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  the  Papacy  could  avail  if  made,  and  there 
is  no  temptation  to  make  one.  The  entire  college,  or  body  of 
electors,  meet  in  one  place.  All  the  nominating,  intriguing,  and, 
if  there  be  any,  all  the  hai^tuning,  must  be  done  in  this  body,  to 
be  effective. 

The  framei's  of  the  American  Constitution  sought  to  remove 
the  temptation  to  bargaining  and  corruption.  They  would  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  presidential  electors  whom  the 
people  of  the  several  States  should  choose,  fco  make  the  choice  for 
them,  by  having  them  vote  at  widely  distant  places.  Then  they 
could  not  bargain.  Hence,  they  provided  that  the  presidential 
electoi-s  should  meet  at  the  state  capitals  of  their  respective 
States,  then  13,  now  39,  in  number. 

The  effect  was  the  wholly  unforeseen  one,  that  a  bargain  had 
first  to  be  made,  whom  these  electors  should  vote  for.  Precisely 
what  the  Constitution  forbade,  the  people  wanted,  viz. ,  a  bargain. 
They  did  not  want  independent  electors,  but  snbservientelectors, 
who  would  obey  the  popular  will.  They  caused  candidates  for 
each  party  to  he  nominated  in  advance  of  the  popular  vote,  not 
merely  for  elector  as  the  Constitution  designed,  but  for  the 
chief  officers  themselves,  with  the  implied  result,  that  the  elec- 
tors would  be  bound  by  a  political  honor,  stronger  than  law  or 
covenant,  to  vote  only  for  the  one  man  for  each  office,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  this  anterior  machinery  of  nomination. 
Until  1838,  it  was  a  caucus  of  members  of  Congress  of  each  party. 
Since  that  date,  it  has  been  a  national  nominating  convention  of 
the  membei-s  of  ea«h  political  party,  selected  by  voluntary  assem- 
blies. All  this  lies  wholly  outside  the  constitution  and  the 
statutes.  Probably,  from  its  very  nature,  it  can  not  be  made 
law.  Thus  the  electoral  colleges  become  as  many  dummy  bodies 
as  there  are  States.  The  actual  choice  passes  from  the  electoral 
college,  in  two  fractions:  one  half  of  its  intended  powers  is 
usurped  by  the  nominating  convention;  the  other  half  of  it  is 
usurped  by  voters  at  the  polls.  The  privilege  of  choosing  from 
among  the  whole  people  two  or  more  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  so  that  each  political  party  can,  in  pretending 
to  vote  for  electors,  in  reality  vote  for  its  candidate,  is  usurped 
by  the  national  conventions.  The  privilege  of  voting  between 
these  two  or  three  candidates  is  usurped  by  the  voters  at  Uie  psUs. 
The  presidential  electors  abdicate  their  powers  in  favor,  in  part, 
of  the  voters  directly,  and,  in  pai't,  of  the  nominatiug  assemblies. 
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While  tliey  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates,  they  forego  the  proper  exercise,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, of  that  supreme  judgment  and  clioice,  whicli  the  Constitution 
intends  them  to  manifest,  without  outside  dictation  or  suggestion. 

In  order  to  render  such  a.  dictation  as  that  to  which  they  sub- 
mit, an  impertinence,  they  are  inquired  to  vote  by  ballot.  They 
vote  by  ballot,  but  they  accept  the  supposed  impertinence  as 
being  strictly  pertinent  and  proper.  The  departure,  from  the 
constitutional  intent,  is  popular,  because  of  the  supposed  necessity 
of  makiug  political  parties  represent  principles.  To  this  end  they 
must  unite  in  the  assertion  of  these  principles,  iii  advance  of  an 
election,  -which  they  do  by  their  platform.  It  is  felt  that  the 
power  of  the  people  is  thus  increased;  since,  instead  of  voting 
merely  for  electors,  they  vote  virtually  for  President.  It  is 
assumed,  also,  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  through  the 
press,  among  the  people,  is  so  general,  that  the  voters  in  their 
primitive  capacity  are  as  good  judges  as  the  electoral  colleges 
would  be,  both  of  the  qualifications  and  qualities  required  in  the 
presidential  office,  and  of  the  possession  of  these  requisites  by  the 
candidates.  This  democratic  correction  of  the  Constitution,  with- 
out amendment,  is  no  longer  questioned.  The  document  is  popu- 
larly regarded  as  having  shown  an  unnecessary  and  aristoci'atic 
distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  common  people.  Under  a  reign  of 
the  people  this  is  the  most  unpopular  of  crimes. 

The  effect  is  that  the  people  vote  for  candidates,  whom  not  more 
than  one  in  100,000  of  them  knows  pei-sonally,  or  has  met  in 
conjunction  witli  any  act  of  official  duty.  The  pretended 
"information  "  communicated  to  them  through  the  press,  as  the 
day  of  election  draws  near,  degenerates  into  slanders  tor  one 
candidate  and  fulsome  overestimate  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
other.  The  great  mass  of  voters  have  no  means  of  sifting  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood.  They  "believe  nothing,  and  "go  it 
blind."  To  cause  the  constitutional  system  to  be  adhered  to  in 
its  spirit,  would  require  that,  by  amendment,  the  presidential 
electors  should  meet  in  one  body,  instead  of  in  forty.  This 
would  abolish  the  function  of  the  national  conventions,  and 
revive  the  electoral  college,  as  a  constitutional  machinery  of 
selection.  The  voters  of  each  congressional  district  would  then, 
in  voting  for  one  or  more  electors  from  their  district,  vote  for 
a  iTian  whom  most  of  them  would  know  personally,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  would, 
when  convened,  consist  of  men  of  the  rank  of  Senators  and  Con- 
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grcssmeii,  and  who  would  know  personally  much  of  the  practical 
workings  of  the  presidential  office,  and  all  the  peisous  suggested 
by  either  party  as  candidates. 

In  any  system  of  voting  by  majorities  or  pluralities,  the  two 
parties  neutralize  each  other's  votes  up  to  the  point  where  their 
equal  voting  ends.  The  majority  only  counts.  Moreover,  of  all 
the  votes  in  that  majority,  none  but  the  first  one  has  any  legal 
efficiency  in  deciding  the  question.  Hence,  in  a  strict  mathe- 
matical sense,  all  popular  voting  is  decided  by  one  vote. 

Thus,  in  the  vote  between  Blaine  and  Cleveland  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  votes  forCleveland  were  4,911,017.  Those  for  Blaine 
were  4,848,334.  The  plurality  was  63,683.  The  4,848,334  votes 
cast  for  Blaine  were  neutralized  wholly  by  the  equivalent  num- 
ber cast  for  Cleveland.  Of  all  the  63, 683  votes  which  are  supposed 
to  form  the  effective  plurality,  only  one  vote  has  any  legal  effi- 
ciency. A  conceded  pluralityofonewouldhave  been  as  effective, 
as  one  of  63,683.  Hence  all  majority  rule  becomes,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  rule  of  ONE. 

In  tlie  vote  between  candidates  Hayes  and  Tilden  in  1876,  the 
vote  as  counted  in  the  electoral  college  was  one  of  185  to 
181,  a  decision  by  ono  vote.  The  question,  however,  whether 
it  should  be  so  counted  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7  in 
an  electoral  commission,  which  had  to  be  so  constructed  as  fo 
render  such  a  decision  possible,  in  order  to  render  any  decision 
whatever  certain.  The  passage  of  the  law,  creating  the  electoral 
commission,  was  effected  in  each  house,  by  votes  of  which  none 
had  any  efficiency,  except  the  one  vote  that  effected  a  majority. 

When  passed  its  existence  as  law  depended  again  upon  the 
single  vote  of  the  President.  The  question  to  be  decided  in  the 
election,  turned  upon  the  votes  of  a  single  State,  Louisiana,  and 
depended  upon  a  popular  vote,  which  was  divisible  into  three 
parts,  as  follows: 
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The  ultimate  crisis,  wherein  the  one  or  the  few  govern,  may 
arise  at  one  election  in  one  place,  and  at  another  in  quite  a  different 
place.  When  reached,  there  is  always  an  equation  between  bal- 
ancing quantities,  which  virtually  eliminates  them  from  tlie  con- 
test.^ Then  there  ia  a  useless  surplus,  always  thrown  away. 
Cutting  off  all  these,  one  vote  decides. 

This  is  felt  in  national  conventions.  Local  primaries  of  every 
ward  and  town  send  delegates  to  the  congressional  or  state  con- 
vention. This  in  turn  elects  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. In  the  first,  so  little  interest  is  felt  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
one-fifteenth  of  tlie  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  them,  to  take  part 
in  them.  They  know  their  votes  there  are  mere  counters,  to  be 
set  of!  against  opposing  vot«s.  Tlie  actual  motive,  for  attending, 
is  usually  one  of  employment.  Those  who  want  political  favor  do 
this  work  to  secure  that  favor.  In  the  state  conventions  the  in- 
terest is  still  listless,  as  respects  their  action  in  selecting  delegates 
to  the  national  convention,  unless  it  is  perceived  in  advance  that 
THE  UNIT  VOTE  which  is  to  decide  the  national  result  is  in  that 
state  convention.  Then  all  is  vim  and  fire.  In  the  national 
convention,  as  each  ballot  is  taken,  there  is  merely  anxious  in- 
quiry, until  the  vote  neaM  the  point  where  mathematicians  on 
both  sides  have  set  oflf  all  tlie  fixed  and  unchangeable  votes 
gainst  each  other.  This  brings  two  candidates  where  thechange 
of  one  vote  will  elect  one  or  the  other,  at  least  to  the  candidacy. 
This,  if  parties  are  equal,  brings  him  one  chance,  in  two,  of  the 
election.  In  the  Chicago  conventions,  of  each  party,  in  1884,  the 
excitement  was  of  an  intensity  that  indicated  that  it  was  actually 
and  in  fact  here,  in  this  wholly  extra-constitutional  body,  that  a 
President  was  being  made.  The  prospect,  that  one  vote  would 
speedily  determine  the  question,  could  be  figured  out  by  all. 
Through  36  ballotings,  in  the  Eepublican  convention  of  18S0, 
the  call  had  been  for  Blaine  28i  or  thereabouts,  for  Grant  304  to 
309,  settling  finally  at  306,  and  the  deadlock  had  worn  every  body 
out. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  neitlier  of  the  two  prefen-ed  can- 
didates can  be  elected,  some  other  must  be  taken.  As  it  is  little 
matter,  to  many  of  the  delegates,  who  the  other  may  be,  it  goes  by 
panic.  One  vote  from  either  side,  and  another  and  another,  to- 
ward the  new  candidate,  converts  the  action  into  a  stampede. 
The  effect  of  these  straggling  votes  is  foreseen  by  the  immense 
assemblage.  Each  vote  at  this  crisis  is  drowned  in  cheers  and 
yells,  because  it  ia  seen  to  be  the  one  vote  that  tells.    The  rising 
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of  the  vast  assemblage,  aud  the  waving  of  hata  and  nandkcr- 
chiefs,  laughing  and  weeping,  crying,  cheering,  and  embracing, 
all  indicate  the  emotional  crisis.  Here,  and  not  in  the  electoral 
college  or  at  the  polls,  the  true  efficient  choice  is  made,  at  least  it 
is  either  in  that  convention  or  in  its  rival.  When  it  is  seen  how 
the  tide  can  he  made  to  go  by  their  votes,  chairmen  of  tlie  dele- 
gations of  twenty  States  at  once  will  rise  to  announce  the  change 
in  the  vote  of  their  State.  At  the  convention  referred  to,  Garfield 
I'eceived  no  vot«s  until  the  thirty-Hrst  ballot,  and  then  only  one  ; 
one  on  the  thirty-second,  and  one  on  tlie  thirty-third.  On  the 
thii-ty-fourtli  he  rose  to  seventeen,  on  the  thirty-lifth  to  fifty. 
This  revealed  him  as  the  "  dark  horse  "  in  the  race,  and  on  the 
thirty-sixth  ballot  he  received  399,  the  number  essential  to  a 
choice  being  378.  The  persons  who  thus  reduced  the  choice 
of  the  American  people  at  the  polls,  to  a  choice  between  General 
Garfield  and  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  whose  selection  by  the 
Democratic  convention  was  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner, 
were  as  few  in  number  as  those  who  would  have  decided  it  in  the 
electoral  college,  had  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  provision  been 
found  or  made  practicable,  but  they  were  not  the  same  few. 

So  in  the  subsequent  contest  between  Messrs.  Cleveland  and 
Elaine,  the  "  few  "  whose  casting  votes  determined  the  selection, 
in  convention,  of  Cleveland  on  one  side  and  Blaine  on  the  other, 
were  politicians  of  New  York,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  in  each 
party.  Finally  the  contest  was  decided  for  the  nation  by  a  plu- 
rality, Mr.  Blaine  has  said,  of  less  than  one-eleventh  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  New  York  at  the  polls.  But,  in  theory,  and 
in  legal  efficiency,  every  voter  even  of  this  small  fraction  existed 
as  a  useless  surplus,  aftflr  the  one  vote  necessary  to  avoid  a  tie. 
None  will  be  so  obtuse  as  to  suppose  we  overlook  the  value  of  a 
larger  majority  as  a  means  to  avoid  a  strife  over  the  question 
whether  this  plurality  of  one  exists.  But  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional efficiency  all  centers  in  the  one  vote.  As  all  government 
by  majorities  is  thus  reducible  in  final  analysis  to  a  selection  by 
a  few,  and  a  decision  by  one,  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  dem- 
ocratic institutions  can  impart  governing  efficiency  to  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  whole  numerical  mass.  The  number  of  persons,  in 
whose  breasts  it  lies  to  exercise  a  final  efficient  choice,  on  eco- 
nomic or  administrative  questions,  is  somewhat  larger  in  republics, 
than  in  monarchies,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  larger  as  many 
suppose.  In  America  the  governing  class,  as  i-epresented  by  the 
officers  fmally  chosen  to  perform  the  work  of  the  federal  and 
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state  governments,  is  very  large,  and  may  be  larger  tliaji  in  most 
countries.  In  some  phases  it  shows  greater  coat.  Tims  the  six 
hundred  members  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  England, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  believe  thegovemiiig 
councils  of  most  or  all  of  the  cities,  still  do,  or  until  very  recently 
did,  serve  without  pay.  In  America  the  national  Congress, 
thirty-nine  state  and  several  territorial  legislatures,  and  the  com- 
mon councils  of  most  of  the  cities,  comprising  pi-obabiy  5,000 
persons,  draw  regular  salaries.  In  England  thirty-flve  judges 
of  the  courts  of  recoi-d  seem  to  have  performed  the  general 
and  appellate  judicial  work  for  38,000,000  people.  We  have 
no  similar  number  of  people,  among  whom  the  performance  of 
judicial  work  does  not  call  for  the  services  of  a  number  of 
judges,  at  least  ten  times  as  large.  Republics  are  generous  in 
expenditure.  No  throne-room  in  Europe,  it  is  believed,  costs 
more  than  the  chamber  of  the  New  York  councilmen.  No 
palace  or  pubhc  building^,  for  representing  the  dignity  of  an  equal 
number  of  people,  equals  in  expense  the  state  eapitol  at  Albany, 
or  that  at  Springfield,  111.  The  most  virtuous  and  meritorious 
quality,  in  the  practical  working  of  a  republican  government 
founded  on  manhood  suffrage,  when  brouglit  info  comparison 
with  governments  professing  to  represent  wealth,  land,  religion, 
the  army,  or  other  special  but  powerful  interest,  is  the  largeness 
numerically  of  the  class  to  which  it  tries  to  do  the  greatest  possi- 
ble good.  It  may  still  continue  exclusive  towardanynon-voting 
class,  or  despotic  toward  any  class  which  is  sure  not  to  come  into 
potency  as  a  constituency.  It  is  nearly  certain  to  do  far  more 
for  education,  for  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent 
classes,  for  the  general  promotion  of  industry,  and  probably  to 
make  more  public  improvements,  than  a  government  which 
arises  out  of  a  condition  of  industry  wherein  the  voting  constitu- 
ency is  more  narrow  in  relative  numbers.  It  will  tax  capital  if 
it  can,  and  so  far  as  it  can,  rather  than  labor.  There  is  great 
breadth  of  ^purpose,  and  in  general  a  shrewd  perception  of  the 
drift  of  the  popular  weal,  as  well  as  wishes,  in  American  politics. 
In  the  politics  of  republics  which  have  a  less  ample  treasury  oi 
national  earnings  to  draw  upon,  tlie  economic  results  must  be  less 
brilliant.  The  anticipations  of  the  founders  of  the  American  re- 
public have  not  been  fully  met  in  several  respects.  Tliey  did  not 
suppose  that  success  in  obtaining  office  would  depend  so  much 
more  on  skill  in  manipulating  tlie  machinery  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  office,  than  on  skill  in  performing  the  duties  of  office. 
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They  did  not  desire  so  frequent  a  displacement,  of  one  inexperi- 
enced oiRcer,  by  another  equally  inexperienced,  as  often  occurs. 

They  did  not  foresee  the  costly  xKilitical  convulsions  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  consequent  incurment  of  expense  for  armies  and 
navies,  which,  when  spread  over  the  intervening  years,  would 
render  the  military  expenses  of  an  unarmed  republic  fully  equal 
fo  those  of  any  armed  empire. 

Questions  which  it  was  hoped  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  whole  people,  or,  if  of  a  few,  at  least  of  a  well-selected  and 
highly  intelligent  few,  seem  often  to  turn  on  political  accidents, 
in  far  out-of-the-way  constituencies  of  small  intelligence.  The 
question  whether  Hayes  was  elected  turns  for  the  moment  on  the 
point  whether  a  negress  named  Eliza  Cranston,  in  an  obscure 
parish  in  Louisiana,  speaks  the  truth.  Accidental  segments, 
insignificant  fractions,  and  small  self -constituted  and  self-seekmg 
coteries  of  party  conventions  of  manipulators,  remind  us  by  their 
vehemence  and  power,  that  temporarily  the  pyramid  of  state  rests 
on  its  apex.  The  few  who  control  are  too  accidental,  too  un- 
informed, too  untrustworthy  and  too  extra-hazardous,  to  deserve 
to  have  such  a  load  of  responsibility  thrust  on  them.*  An  aristoc- 
racy that  becomes  such  by  commanding  armies  or  by  acquiring 
lands,  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  inferior  to  one  that  becomes  such  by 
skillful  management  of  primary  conventions.  In  adjusting  the 
slavery  question  by  popular  convulsion,  instead  of,  as  in  Russia, 
by  executive  discretion,!  the  American  Republic  has  shown  that 
where  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  are  interested  in  an  evil, 
a  government  wherein  the  initiative  may  be  said  to  spring  from 
the  common  people,  and  go  upward,  may  be  less  awake  to  the  de- 
mands of  economic,  ethical,  and  moral  progress  than  one  in 
which  a  single  enlightened  ruler  may  enjoy  an  absolute  confi- 
dence and  unchangeable  tenure  of  power. 

•  Upon  this,  Mr.  de  Tocqiiaville,  in  his  "  Deinocracj;ln  America,"  rtmarked :  ■'  In  the 
immeDSe  crowa  which  throngs  tlie  avennas  lo  power  In  the  United  Slates,  1  found  very 
fow  men  whn  displayed  that  manly  candor  and  mBscnllne  indapendance  ot  opinion 
which  freqnentiy  dlBtingniehed  the  Amerlcani  in  former  times,  and  which  coQBtltuteB 
the  leading  feature  in  distingniBhed  characters  wheresoever  they  may  be  found .  It 
seems  at  flrat  sight  as  if  all  the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  formed  npon  one  model, 
BO  accnralely  do  they  follow  the  same  rouifi.  A  straneer  does  indeed  Bomelimea  meet 
with  Americans  who  dlsaent  from  the  rigor  o(  theae  formularle?,  with  men  who  deplore 
the  effects  of  Uie  laws,  the  mutability  and  the  lEnorance  of  democracy— who  ei-en  goso 
far  as  Co  observe  the  evil  tendencies  which  impair  the  national  character,  and  to  point 
out  such  remedies  ae  It  mi£ht  he  possible  to  apply,  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  tliey  hold  a 
different  language  In  pnhlic." 

+  Tide  "RuBBia,"  poti,  %  604,  Ch.  Xlll. 
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The  feature  whieli  is  most  original  and  admirable  is  equal 
representation  of  population  according  to  iiumbei-s  in  the  House 
of  Eepreaentatives,  and  of  large  and  small  States  as  equals 
with  each  other  iu  the  Senate.  This  has  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate  a  spirit  whose  aim  is  to  temper  power  with 
equity.  It  has  been,  at  most  times,  the  ablest  because  the  most 
equitable  deliberative  body  in  the  world.  The  British  House  of 
Lords  mig-ht  be  restore<l  to  vitalitj  by  such  a  federation  of  the 
empire  as  would  embody  in  it  something  of  the  dignity  of  the 
American  Senate.  Capital  might  be  represented  in  it  more  per- 
fectly than^now,  and  in  addition  the  various  states  and  dominions, 
now  governed  by  Parliament. 

168.  Diversity  of  Functions  and  Objects.— Gtovernmen Is 
are  further  classified  as  either  military  or  civil,  provisiojial  or 
permanent,  constitutional  or  absolute,  of  mutual  cheeks  and  bal- 
ances or  sovereign  in  some  one  department,  tributary  or  supreme, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  religious  or  secular,  general  or  local,  cen- 
tralized or  distributed  (decentralized). 

An  absolute  government  has  some  one  department,  or  body, 
which  possesses  at  least  legislative  omnipotence,  and  which,  in  the 
last  I'esort,  can  effectively  control  all  other  departments.  In  this 
sense.  Great  Britain  is  an  absolute  government,  and  itspai-liament 
possesses  legislative  omnipotence,  in  itself,  and  final  absolute  power 
over  all  other  departments.  It  can  declare  the  throne  vacant,  as 
it  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  forced  abdication  of  James  II.  It  can 
change  the  succession,  as  it  has  done  on  several  occasions,  elect- 
ing a  new  family  to  reign,  and  prescribing  a  new  order  of  mher- 
itance  for  the  crown.  Doubtless,  on  what  it  deemed  a  sufficient 
provocation,  or  reason,  it  could  terminate  the  heritable  quality  in 
the  crown,  and  make  it  elective.  This  would  be  styled,  in  English 
parlance,  a  revolution,  and  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law.  The 
English  parliament,  however,  has  the  power  to  change  the  fund- 
amental law  by  which  it  is  bound,  and  this  makes  it  absolute,  or 
a  law  unto  itself.  It  has  power  to  impeach,  and  execute,  all  judges 
who  shouid  oppose  its  will,  as  well  as  all  ministers  of  the  crown 
who  should  nullify  its  laws  or  disobey  its  commands.  The  pi-o- 
ceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  of  the  Protectorate  under 
Cromwell,  including  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ,  are,  out  of  def- 
erence to  the  kingly  principle,  usually  assumed,  in  English  dis- 
cussion, to  be  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  They  were, 
however,  assertions  of  the  practical  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
which  underlie  and  cause  the  present  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
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Commons.  Without  these,  and  the  subsequent  pai'liameutary 
revolutions,  it  would  not  to-day  be  the  theory  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment that  parliament  is  supreme  over  the  crown,  and  that  in 
parliament  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  is  supreme  over  the  House  of 
Lords.  Still,  the  particular  machinery  through  which  the  Com- 
mons assert  their  supremacy,  over  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  that,  hymeansof  the  principle  of  responsible  government, 
the  House  of  Commons  controls  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and' 
as  these  have  the  power  at  all  times  to  appoint  new  peers,  they 
can  at  all  times,  through  the  appointment  of  new  peers,  control 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  government  of  mu- 
tual checks  and  balances,  or  wherein  absolute  sovereignty  is  not 
lodged  in  any  one  department,  but  each  may  check  the  other. 

The  departments  for  this  purpose  are  (1)  the  executive,  of  which 
the  President  is  chief,  and  which  Includes  the  cabinet  and  all 
subordinate  oiHcers  (about  120,000  in  aU)  of  the  civil  service,  the 
diplomatic  officers  and  consuls,  the  army  and  navy  ; 

(3)  The  legislative  department,  consisting  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  ; 

(3)  The  judiciary,  comprising  all  the  federal  courts,  viz.,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  circuit  courts,  district  courts, 
territorial  courts,  court  of  claims,  and  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

The  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  act  as 
checks  upon  and  balance  each  other  in  certain  ways.  If  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  are  dissatisfied  with  the  workings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  they  have  the  power  by  law  to  reconstitute  the 
court,  expand  or  reduce  the  number  of  judges,  and,  incase  it  is 
expanded,  the  President  has  power  by  the  selection  of  the  added 
judges  to  determine  the  political  complexion  of  the  court,  and  in 
some  degree  the  quality  of  its  judicial  decisions  upon  the  class 
of  legal  questions  he  lias  in  mind  at  the  time  he  makes  the  ap- 
pointment. Action  of  this  kind  is  held  in  disfavor,  however,  as 
lai'ge  numbers  of  the  people  regard  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  body 
that  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  views  of  the  President  and 
Congress  in  its  judicial  decisions,  even  where  they  bear  in  their 
effect  upon  the  political  departments  of  the  government. 

Thetwohouseaof  Congress  have  also  the  power  to  impeach  and 
remove  either  the  President,or  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  Supreme  Coiyt  has, by  judicial  construction,  in  consequence 
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of  t!ie  existence  of  our  written  Constitution,  a  power  to  declare 
an  act  of  Congress,  regularly  passed,  null  and  void,  if  it  holds  the 
act  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  written  Constitution.  This  is  a 
power  not  possessed  by  the  courts  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, unless  it  may  have  been  copied,  from  ours,  into  the  con- 
stitutions of  some  of  the  Spanish-Americsin  states. 

The  President,  through  the  veto  power,  can  check  any  action  of 
Congress  not  capable  of  being  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over 
his  veto.  In  practice,  each  of  the  departments  of  our  government 
has,  at  times,  exerted  a  powerful  check  on  the  action  of  the 
others. 

The  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  government  is 
essential  to  a  clear  view  of  the  science  of  comparative  govern- 

A  government  is  temporal  if  it  has  charge  of  the  bodies,  prop- 
erties, and  legal  rights  of  its  subjects,  with  power  to  inflict  cor- 
poral and  pecuniary  punishments,  and  to  regulate  the  transfer 
and  descent  of  property.  Such  are  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

It  is  spiritual,  if  it  have  charge  of  the  consciences  of  any 
class  of  subject  persons,  with  a  purporting  power  to  dictate  to 
them  what  is  right  and  wliat  is  wrong,  or  what  will  make  for 
their  supposed  welfare  in  a  present  or  a  future  world.  Such  is 
the  government  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  as  the  competing  or  antagonistic  head  of  the  same  Greek 
Church.  Such  also,  under  the  Mohammedan  faith,  are  the  Sultan 
of  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Slieik  ul  Islam  of  Mecca. 

In  Eagiand  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  combine  in  the 
queen.  In  Germany,  they  unite  in  tlie  emperor.  In  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, and  Brazil,  the  Spanish-American  republics,  and  all  the  har- 
moniously Catholic  countries,  the  temporal  power  is  m  the  state, 
but  it  acknowledges  the  spiritual    supremacy  of  the   Pope  of 

In  France  the  republic  is  a  secular  republic,  entangled  with 
the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  a  former  union  between  the 
monarchical  state,  to  which  it  succeeds,  and  the  church. 

In  the  United  States  the  distinction  between  temporal  and  spir- 
itual powers  does  not  exist, but  the  federal  and  state  governments 
are  secular,  exercising  no  influence  whatever  over  religious 
affairs,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  spiritual  government  is  recognized 
by  law.     Secular  and  religious  government  are  distinguished  in 
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tlie  Uuiled  States  as  follows  :  A  state  is  secular,  when  it  identi- 
fies itself  with  no  religious  faith  of  any  kind  as  a  state,  but  leaves 
its  citizens  and  its  otBcials,  when  acting  in  their  moral  capacity 
as  individual  persons,  free  to  perform  or  neglect,  to  ohserve  or 
to  avoid,  any  and  every  religious  duty  or  principle  as  each  per- 
son shall  for  himself  elect.  In  the  United  States,  therefore,  all 
religious  organizations  are  simplyprivate  corporations  which  are 
permitted  to  exercise  a  merely  persuasive  and  not  in  any  degree 
a  coercive  power.  Nor  could  a  coercive  power  be  conferred  upon 
them,  by  the  consent  of  their  members,  which  would  not  be  re- 
buked and  set  aside,  or  punished,  by  the  civil  courts. 

Greneral  and  local  government  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
General  government  consists  of  such  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment as  are  exercised  by  the  same  authority,  according  to  the 
samerules,  and  by  persons  selected  in  the  same  general  manner, 
for  extended  areas  of  country  and  lai^e  and  widely  separated 
and  numerous  populations.  Local  government  consists  of  such 
of  the  functions  of  government  as  are  permitted  to  he  broken  up, 
subdivided,  or  "  morselized,"  so  as  to  be  exercised  by  diverse  au- 
thorities, by  officers  selected  according  to  dtflferent  rules,  and  act- 
ing in  diverse  ways  in  different  x>arts  of  the  country. 

169.  Lrftcal  Government. — All  the  subdivisions  of  gov- 
emnient,  according  to  their  form,  which  have  been  heretofore 
named,  whether  as  monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies,  or  re- 
publics, whether  as  bureaucratic,  hereditary,  or  imx^erial,  wheth- 
er as  responsible  or  of  fixed  terms,  whether  as  parliamentary  and 
absolute,  or  of  checks  and  balances,  whether  as  despotic  or  f  i-ee, 
whether  as  temporal  or  spiritual,  religious  or  secular,  have  had 
reference  to  the  general  government.  The  genei-al  compares 
with  the  local  government  as  the  spires,  domes,  towers,  and  loft- 
ier architectural  features  of  an  edifice,  as  seen  from  without,  com- 
pare with  its  inner  apartments,  its  parlors,  kitchens,  sitting- 
rooms,  and  conveniences  for  home  life.  The  comfort  of  a  people 
dwelling  within  an  edifice  may  depend  more  on  the  mode  of  get- 
ting the  kettle  over  the  fire,  or  ventilating  the  sleeping-rooms,  or 
expelling  flies  from  the  larder,  than  upon  the  question  whether  a 
tower  is  true  Crotbic,  or  a  pillar  is  absolute  Corinthian.  So  tlie 
amount  of  real  liberty  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  a  people  may 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  administration  and  form  of  the  local 
government,  which  lays  out  roads,  builds  bridges,  schools,  and 
sewers,  docks,  markets,  and  baths,  provides  gas,  water,  and  paved 
gti'eets,  licenses  street  railways,  cabs,  and  carts,,  and  also  trades 
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and  amusements,  lays  out  parks,  opens  public  libraries,  regulates 
health,  buries  the  dead,  and  feeds  the  homeless  poor,  and  which, 
in  some  countries,  lays  out  farms  as  well,  and  divides  their  pro- 
duce among  the  workerSj  or  collects  their  wages,  or  shuts  out  or 
licenses  alcoholic  drinks. 

Local  government  gets  nearer  to  the  people  in  many  things 
than  general  government,  and  may  be  of  a  very  unlike  cliaracter 
to  tliat  of  the  general  government.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  each 
viir  OP  village  commune  is  a  little  communistic  democracy,  in 
which  no  peasant  can  lose  his  title  to  his  home,  while  in  Ireland 
each  landed  estate  is  a  little  absolute  despotism,  in  which  nothing 
but  a  revolution  could  insure  to  the  jwasant  his  home  against  his 
landlord.  Thus  the  freer  cliaracter  of  the  general  governmfent,  in 
England,  is  a  loss  valuable  boon  to  the  Irish  peasant,  than  the 
freer  character  of  the  local  government  of  Russia  is  to  the  Russian 
peasant.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  relative  freedom,  and  effects 
upon  industries,  of  various  govemmeuts,  it  is  more  important  to 
look  at  the  substance  than  the  form  of  all  governments,  and  to 
look  at  the  mode  in  which  the  local  rather  than  the  general 
functions  are  administered. 

In  the  United  States  general  government  is  not  confined  to 
national  government,  nor  are  local  functions  strictly  identical 
with  state,  city,  and  county  fu  ct'ons 

So  far  as  the  national  go  er  e  t  r  is  a  post-office,  light- 
house, harbor,  court,  revenue  or  c  foms  office,  in  a  town,  that 
becomes  local  government  w  th  that  town.  All  governments, 
therefore,  have  some  local  funct  o  s  Ii  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  functions  of  local  go  emment  devolve  on 
States,  counties,  and  cities  The  economic  influence  is  felt 
chiefly  by  the  action  they  take,  or  omit  taking,  concerning  ; 

1.  The  opening  up  and  surveys  of  new  lands,  and  the  denuda- 
tion and  restoration  of  forests,  destruction  of  animals,  etc. 

2.  The  construction  of  highways,  roads  of  all  kinds,  including 
railways  and  canals,  the  building  of  aqueducts  for  cities,  the 
improvement  of  rivers  as  highways,  protection  from  rivers,  and 
irrigation. 

3.  Theconstructionofresidencesandtheirinsurance,  including 
in  cities  the  regulation  of  their  materials,  height,  kind,  and 
quality. 

4.  Creating,  registering,  and  vindicatingtitles  to  land,  including 
the  regulation  of  transfers  and  descent  of  lands. 

5.  Their  protection  to  personal  liberty  and  to  the  security  of  the 
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family  relation,  to  freedom  of  contiict  and  asiocntiDii    ^iiii  th  ii 
provisioi^  as  to  corporations  and  tiades 

6.  Their  provisions  for  education  aad  the  quilitj  of  the  pduca 
tion  they  impart. 

7.  Their  provision  for  the  rehef  of  thp  pooi  the  m-%niten^iice 
of  the  incompetent,  defective,  and  dehnquent  cl  isses  iii<i  detec 
tion  and  punishment  of  the  cnmin'd  claa&e&  including  prisons 
and  colonization. 

8.  Their  action  as  respects  viie  and  mt-emperance  tood  di  nks 
popular  amusements  and  public  morals  mtludmg  m  oitieh  public 
parks,  libraries,  fountains,  and  baths 

9.  Their  methods  of  taxation  and  theorj  of  the  puipo&es  to 
which  it  is  adequate. 

10.  Their  provisionsfor  reivatdingdiscovetiesm  siiencp  inven 
tions  in  tlie  useful  arts  or  mastei  pieces  m  hne  ai  t  and  for  granting 
by  letters  patent  to  inventors  and  by  copj light  to  authors  the 
monopoly  of  the  profits  accruing  upon  their  works  for  a  period 
of  time. 

11.  Their  provisions  as  to  coast  and  naval  defences,  armies, 
police,  and  such  coercive  means  as  may  be  essential  to  the  per- 
manence and  good  order  of  the  State. 

1 70.  The  State  as  Belated  to  Industry.— In  estimating 
the  relation  of  governments  to  industry,  especially  with  the  view 
of  determining  whether  the  aggregate  experience  of  mankind 
goes  to  show  that  the  functions  of  government  are  alike  io  all 
states  or  different  in  each,  and  whether  they  have  been  injuriously 
or  beneficially  exercised,  it  is  important  first  to  grasp  in  their 
entirety  all  the  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  government,  of  tiie 
local  as  well  as  the  general,  the  colonial  as  well  as  the  home 
government,  and  of  the  army  as  well  as  of  the  tariffs. 

No  assumption  is  more  frequent,  in  economic  discussion,  than 
that  England  not  only  practices,  but  stunningly  illustrates,  free 
foreign  trade.  No  fact  has  entered,  so  prominently  into  modern 
history  as  that  England  has  constantly  made  use  of  her  armies  in 
India,  Ireland,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Borneo, 
Cliina,  Jai)an,  and  among  all  barbarous  peoples,  to  coerce  foreign 
trade,  or,  as  she  expresses  it,  to  "  open  barbarian  ports  to  civiliza- 
tion. "  If  one  nation  practices  military  protection  on  behalf  of  her 
foreign  trade,  the  result  may  be  as  efiicient,  in  its  way,  as  another 
nation,  diffei'ently  situated,  may  achieve,  by  practicing  tariff  pro- 
tection in  favor  of  its  home  trade. 

As  tlie  Homan  empire  was  circumstanced,  the  building  of  great 
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roads,  all  centefitig  in  Rome,  may  have  been  tlie  most  effioient 
fonn  of  protection  to  a  state  whose  chief  industry  was  military 
conquest. 

In  the  modern  British  Empire,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  sets,  lines  of  steamers  and  coaliag  stations  may  Utk^  tlie 
exact  place,  and  perform  the  precise  function,  of  Rome's  great 
roads.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  money  was  scarce  and  produc- 
tion reduced  to  a  low  stage,  the  owner  of  land,  seeliing  secuHty 
gainst  the  marauder,  would  beg  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  ruthless 
baron  in  order  that  he  might  exchange  weakness  for  protection, 
and  would  pay  rent  in  military  service,  of  course  neither  for 
capita]  expended,  nor  for  fertility,  nor  for  location,  but  for 
security.  But  he  would  consult  his  own  best  interests  at  the 
time,  as  certainly  as  he  did  later  on,  when  money  became  plenty, 
in  commuting  his  military  rent  into  a  money  rent. 

The  exterior  or  visible  government  of  society,  known  as  the 
state,  must,  however,  always  be  recognized  by  the  student  of 
economics,  as  a  sort  of  apparel  thrown  over  tliat  real  and  in  volun- 
tary|organization  of  society,  under  industry,  which  may  be  called 
the  industrial  state. 

The  industrial  staf«  has  a  different  set  of  chiefs,  or  heads,  from 
the  civil  state,  whose  ascendency  is  indicated  only  by  the  rate  of 
remuneration  they  can  command,  the  quantity  of  capital  and  la- 
bor they  can  control,  and  the  quantity  of  business  they  can  trans- 
act at  a  profit.  Voting  is  performed  in  the  industi-ial  state  every 
time  a  contrat^  is  made,  merchandise  is  transferred,  or  a  commod- 
ity is  created.  An  employer  says  :  "  I  will  give  you  $30  per  week ; 
will  you  work  forme?"  The  employee  says :  ''I  will."  Thence- 
forth both  are  integral  units  organized  into  one  lai^r  body— so- 
ciety. One  commands,  the  other  obeys.  One  steers,  the  other 
rows.  One  sells  his  time  for  wages,  the  other  sells  what  this  time 
has  aided  to  produce— the  piwduct,  for  profit— if  he  can.  If  he  can 
not  sell  it,  having  produced  something  not  wanted,  his  steering 
capacity  is  cut  down,  and  lessened,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  a 
part  of  that  capital  in  right  of  which,  alone,  he  does  the  steering. 
Every  time,  therefore,  a  retailer  says  to  his  customer,  "  Will  you 
buy."  and  the  customer  says,  "  I  will,"  the  retailer  is  promoted 
or  approved  in  his  office,  as,  by  his  customer's  vote,  that  he  has 
usefully  supplied  a  demand.  Thus  the  organization  of  the  indus- 
trial state  is,  at  once  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  extended  every 
time  a  purcliase  is  made  or  a  business  act  performed.  Tlie  custom- 
er's act  elects  the  retailer.     The  retailer's  act  elects  the  whole- 
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aaler.  The  wholesalers  elect  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manu- 
facturer must  foresee  the  demand  correctly,  or  part  with  his 
capital.  The  employer's  choice  elects  the  workers,  and  the  workers 
are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  watching  the  markets  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor,  and  need  only  watch  the  markets  of  labor  it- 
self. As  votes  in  the  political  stale  give  the  title  to  office,  so  capi- 
tal in  the  industrial  state,  which  can  only  be  preserved  by  success, 
gives  title  to  command.  Every  capitalist  can  command  all  the 
labor  he  chooses  to  pay  for.  By  simplifying  their  task,  to  the 
single  one  of  selling  their  labor-time  and  labor-force  to  whoever 
will  pay  the  highest  price  for  it,  laborers  are  enabled  to  give  far 
more  time  and  force  to  the  work  actually  to  be  done.  By  simplify- 
ing the  retailer's  task  to  the  single  one  of  buying  at  five  what  he 
can  sell  for  seven,  the  retailer  saves  all  his  time  and  force  for  efforts 
which  have  profit  in  them.  And  by  the  conjoint  action  of  every 
member  of  society,  in  the  line  in  which  he  can  be  paid,  and  in  no 
other,  he  moat  closely  serves  demand,  which  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive name  for  human  need,  or  for  the  relief  of  want.  Thus,  in  the 
industrial  state,  the  higher  andmore  intense  is  the  egoism  or  desire 
of  profit,  as  the  motive  of  human  action,  the  prompter  and  more 
efiicient  is  the  satisfaction  of  demand,  the  relief  of  want,  or  the 
attainment  of  practical  altroism  as  the  effect. 

The  political  state  is  the  garment,  or  apparel,  of  the  industrial 
state.  Governments  are  but  the  expression,  for  coercive  or  at- 
tractive purposes,  of  the  interest  and  will  of  society,  as  it  is  formu- 
lated by  their  material  condition  and  occupations.  Where  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  the  means  of  comfortable  living,  by 
nearly  continual  labor  {and  without  the  continual  labor  of  nearly 
all  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  should  live 
comfortably),  there,  persons  will  be  free  ;  governments  will  rest 
lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  But  little  coei-cion,  either 
by  governments  or  by  employers,  will  be  required,  and  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry  will  become  attractive  rather  than  coer- 

171.  Coercion  and  Attraction  intlie  State.~The  attrac- 
tive functions  of  government,  as  distinguished  from  its  coercive, 
consist  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  establishment  of  light- 
houses and  life-saving  stations,  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  new  branches  of  agriculture,  tlie  creation  of 
artificial  corporations,  having  perpetual  life,  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting the  capital  of  investors  into  investments  of  a  perpetual 
character,  the  building  of  levees  to  restrain  floods,  and  of  canals, 
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works  of  irrigation,  and  aqueducts,  and  building  or  aiding  rail- 
ways, common  highways,  sewers,  drains  and  bridges,  the  author- 
ization of  banks  for  the  issue  and  loan  of  credit-money,  and  of 
savings  banks  for  making  the  hoarding  propensity  in  the  poor 
productive  ere  yet  the  accumulation  is  large  enough  to  be  used  as 
a  working  capital  ;  enacting  laws  of  descent,  whereby  human 
affection  and  love,  in  one  generation  of  workers,  may  be  attracted 
onward  in  their  toU,  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  provision 
for  those  tiiey  shall  leave  behind  ;  authorizing  the  creation  of 
insurance  companies  and  trust  funds,  for  tiding;  over  the  calami- 
ties of  Are  and  death  by  the  interested  co-operative  aid  of  those 
who  do  this  good  to  others,  on  a  bargain  that  others  shall  pay 
them  for  the  service  ;  the  regulation  and  check  of  international 
competition  in  industries  by  tariffs  ;  the  diversification  of  indus- 
tries by  securing  certain  valuable  markets  to  producers,  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges,  the  propagation  of  flsh  in  rivers,  the  tunnel- 
ing of  mines  on  occasions  when  individual  enterprise  might  neg- 
lect a  much-needed  work,  the  attractively  encouraged  emigration 
of  the  poor  to  new  and  better  homes,  the  collection  and  universal 
diffusion  of  an  accurate  bulletin  of  the  weather  one  day  in 
advance,  the  assortment  of  letters  for  transmission  by  routes 
selected  and  paid  for  by  the  government,  the  granting  of  patents 
to  inventors,  and  a  hundred  others. 

This  enumeration  might  be  extended,  but  it  suffices  to  show 
how  vastly,  in  modern  government,  the  attractive,  or  educing,  or 
educating,  functions  of  government  have  risen  above  and  come 
to  outrank  the  coercive.  In  most  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the 
State  is  expended  on  the  single  purely  attractive  function  of 
educating  youth,  a  function  which,  until  barely  a  century  ago, 
it  was  not  supposed  that  government  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with. 

With  the  advance  of  government  to  functions  more  and  more 
attractive,  there  has  been  a  recession,  in  all  newer  and  freer 
countries,  from  the  despotic,  military,  and  coercive  functions,  to 
which  government  was  formerly  confined.  Where,  a  century  ago, 
134  crimes  were  punished  with  death,  now  only  from  one  to  four 
are  SO  punished.  In  America,  and  the  British  colonies,  standing 
armies  and  coast  defences  are  of  the  past.  Titles,  the  survival  of 
military  rank  and  soldierly  life,  are  fading  out  and  less  esteemed. 
Finally  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  woman,  debarred  by  her 
sex  from  founding  the  coercive  or  military  state,  except  she  offer 
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Iierself  for  military  service,  is  not  by  the  same  logic  barred,  from 
taking  part  in  those  functions  of  government  which  are  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  attractive.  The  earliest,  and  perhaps,  next  to 
education,  the  most  important  instance  in  which  government  has 
passed  from  coercive  to  attractive  functions  has  been  in  practicing 
protection  to  national  industries  against  foreign  competition. 

1 72.  Governineot  by  Force.  Voting  by  Males. — The 
coercive  functions  of  government  bear  toward  the  attractive 
much  the  same  relation  as  coin  bears  towai^  credit  money.  Had 
there  never  been  government  by  coercion,  a  government  hy 
attraction  could  not  have  arisen.  The  tpampof  contending  armies 
precedes  respectful  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  courts.  The 
memory  of  hostile  encounters  overshadows  the  courteous  language 
of  diplomacy,  aod  gives  efficacy  to  arbitrations.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental maxim  that  "the  law  always  implies  force."  All  gov- 
ernment implies  an  army,  navy,  and  police  capable  of  enforc- 
ing its  will.  In  fact  all  governments  have  been  established,  as 
against  those  who  opposed  their  establishment,  by  armed  force. 
The  summary  manner  in  which  the  Tories,  who  opposed  in  New 
Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  the  formation  of  the  American 
Government,  were  driven  out  of  the  United  States,  as  fugitives, 
places  the  United  States  in  the  same  category  as  all  other  govern- 
ments in  this  respect.  The  "Continental Congress"  met,  not  to 
deliberate  with  Tories  as  to  whether  it  should  itself  exist,  but  to 
deliberate  among  Whigs,  and  as  a  purely  Whig  government,  how 
all  opposition  to  itself  could  best  be  forcibly  overcome.  As  armies 
are  the  immediate  authors  and  sponsors  of  all  government, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  it  is  natural  that,  when  voting 
comes  to  supersede  fighting  as  a  means  of  selecting  the  officials 
who  are  to  govern,  the  voting  should  devolve  exclusively  on  the 
sex  which  had  done  tlie  fighting.  This  alone,  and  not  any  difler- 
ence  of  intelligence  between  the  two  sexes,  has  caused  the  male 
sex  to  monopolize  tlie  right  of  suffrage. 

In  Sparta,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  States  of  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  women  bore  arms  in  war,  owned  most  of  the 
property,  and  voted.  In  whatever  state  they  should  be  admitted 
to  vote  it  would  logically  and  naturally  follow.  If  not  at  first,  yet 
in  the  long  run,  that  they  would  bear  arms  also,  if  only  from  a 
sentiment  of  honor.  For  as  women  are  far  more  exacting  tlian 
men  in  their  standard  of  requirement  as  to  the  number  of  sup- 
posed good  objects  the  government  should  be  called  on  to  effect, 
they  would  constitute  the  class  of  voters  most  given  to  enacting 
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high-keyed,  reformatory,  and  exacting  laws,  which  would  raise  the 
number  voting  against  them  to  close  proximity  with  the  number 
voting  for  them.  Such  laws,  which  are  barely  passed  by  a  small 
plurality  of  votes,  and  which  imply  a  large  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  many  citizens,  of  perhaps  the  poorer  class, 
excit«  a  degree  of  opposition  to  their  enforcement  which  the  ordi- 
nary laws  against  crime  do  not  arouse.  The  difficulty  of  their 
enforcement  rendei-s  much  personal  collision  necessary,  and  in 
such  case  somebody  must  give  and  take  the  blows,  or  Uieenforce- 
ment  of  the  law  would  ho  abandoned. 

In  a  state  in  which  yomen  should  vote  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  the  laws  would  soon  come  to  be  divided  into  those  which 
bore  the  general  sanction  of  both  women  and  men,  and  those 
which  sought  to  press  the  magistrate's  club  into  the  work  of  en- 
forcing as  law  the  liner  sentiments  of  chastity,  temperance, 
purity,  and  religion,  which  men  are  contcntto  remit  to  the  domain 
of  morals  and  persuasion. 

In  this  manner  there  would  he  two  kinds  of  laws,  the  men's 
laws  and  the  women's  laws.  The  former  would  be  enforced ;  the 
latter  would  not,  unless  women  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
do  so.  To  remit  these  laws  to  mere  persuasion  would  leave  them 
just  where  the  sentiments  they  embody  are  now.  The  attempt  of 
women  to  enforce  them  would  convert  them,  as  a  Ic^cal  corol- 
lary, into  an  arms-bearing  sex.  That  the  female  sex  would  accept 
the  right  of  suifrage,  if  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  they  bear 
arms  and  perform  police  duty,  is  hardly  contended.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  opuiion  of  the  great  mass  of  women,  that  no  exigency 
of  their  situation  calls  for  action  so  re  volution  aiy,  and,  to  nearly 
all  of  them,  so  distasteful.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
right  to  vote  can  only  he  logically  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernments are  an  affair  of  armed  force,  in  which  it  is  contrary  to 
the  course  of  nature  and  civilization  that  woman  should  partici- 
pate. 

This  monopoly  of  the  fighting  function  by  the  male  is,  in  its 
tui'n,  an  evident  consequence  of  the  pliy Biological  necessity  that 
motherhood  shall  be  made  secure,and  motherly  attention  adequate 
in  delicacy,  to  the  needs  of  infancy.  The  germs  of  this  division 
of  functions  between  the  sexes  appear  in  nearly  all  of  the  higher 
forms  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  are  wholly  absent  only  among 
reptiles  and  fishes.  A  division  of  functions  between  the  sexes 
which  is  so  much  broader,  even,  than  tlie  human  race,  and  so 
mucli  older  than  history,  is  not  likely  to  become  capable  of  over- 
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throw  ill  fact,  however  interesting-  may  he  tlie  grounds  on  whieb 
its  obliteration  is  pressed. 

173.  Armies,  and  Their  Cost.— In  ancient  times,  war  was 
a  struggle  between  all  the  members  of  two  hostile  populations. 
In  modem  times,  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  applied  to  it. 
It  is  aphysical  flg'ht  only  between  the  two  organized  armies  in  tiie 
field  ;  the  populations  on  both  sides  take  part  in  it  only  as  tax- 
payers, or  as  tlieir  transit  and  trade  may  be  interrupted,  or  as 
they  are  recruited,  drafted,  or  enlisted  into  the  army.  Armies 
are  now  recruited  by  two  modes— voluntary  enlistment,  and  the 
draft.  Great  Britain  adheres  to  the  former  system,  which  in  prac- 
tice usually  degenerates  into  an  abuse  known  as  the  press-gang — 
a  dozen  armed  men  setting  upon  one,  and  compelling  him  to 
"voluntarily  enlist,"  either  through  the  blandishments  of  mto\i 
cation  or  the  force  of  a  sound  drubbing.  Blackstone  acentuij 
ago,  denounced  the  press-gang  as  unworthy  of  a  free  couiitiy 
Either  it,  or  very  high  bounties,  are  necessary  under  the  s\  'item 
of  voluntary  enlistments. 

It  was  by  the  conscription,  or  drawing  among  all  citizens  by 
lot,  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  sustain  the  armsof  Tranceagamst 
the  Allied  Powers  from  1793  to  1815.  It  has  since  been  adopted 
or  revived  in  all  tlie  European  states,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the 
United  States  in  its  war  of  1861  to  1865. 

The  relative  economy  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  large  army, 
or  a  small  one,  is  not  so  simple  a  problem,  since  the  war  last 
named,  as  it  had  previously  been  assumed  to  be,  by  many  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  that  "  that  government  is  best  which  gov- 
erns least."  In  1790,  Congress  fixed  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  array  at  1,816  men.  In  1814,  a  small  English  force  of 
only  8,500  men  was  able  to  seize  and  burn  the  Capitol  and  the 
^ty  of  Washington,  though  the  country  had  then  a  population 
of  8,000,000  persons,  or  about  as  many  as  Egypt  contained  when, 
under  her  first  great  military  leader,  Sesostris,  she  extended 
her  empire  over  Ethiopia  and  Southern  Asia,  eastward  to  the 
Ganges,  and  northward  to  the  Caspian. 

During  the  war  of  1861-5,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
called  under  arms  3,759,049  men,  of  whom  2,656,053  men  were 
actually  embodied  in  the  armies.  Adding  to  these  the  1,100,000 
men  embodied  by  the  Southern  States  into  their  armies,  the  total 
force  called  into  the  field,  in  a  country  whose  hobby  it  was  to 
have  no  armies,  amounted  to  the  enormous  numberof  8,756,05.'} 
men,   whereas   the  entire    standing  armies   of  Gi-eat  Britain, 
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Prance,  Grermany,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Italy  combined, 
when  on  a  peace  footiJig,  amount  to  only  3,365,000  men,  their 
active  army  during  war  to  only  5,101,000  men,  and  their  entire 
nominal  forces,  including  their  active  army,  depot  troops,  garri- 
sons, and  reserves  for  244,000,000  of  people,  sum  up  to  only  6,470,- 
000  men,  or  but  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  United  Stat«s  actu- 
ally mustered  into  the  field  in  five  years.  The  entire  annual 
expenditure  of  these  six  leading  nations,  on  their  armies,  is  £96,- 
000,000,*  or  $480,000,000,  an  expenditure  about  half  as  great  per 
day  as  that  to  which  the  United  States  alone  was  subjected  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  the  total  of  which, for  twenty 
years,  would  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  American  war 
($9,000,000,000)  t  for  five  years.  The  military  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain  is  ^3  per  head  per  yeaj-,  for  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  one  cent  per  woridng  day,  being  about  oue- 
sixth  the  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  military  expenditure 
of  France  is  10s.  sterling  (about  $3.50)  per  head  per  annum,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  working  day.  That  of  Germany  is 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ($78,000,000)  for 
41,000,000  of  people,  or  say  one-half  cent  a  day  for  each  person. 
That  of  Russia  is  $1.35  per  capita  per  year,  or  one-third  of  a  cent 
a  day.  And  those  of  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy  are  about  the 
same.  Since  the  war  of  1861-5,  the  American  expenditure,  per 
capita,  for  interest  on  the  war  debt  and  pensions,  about  equals 
the  European  rate  of  expenditure  per  capita  for  standing  armies 
and  interest. 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  American  experiment, 
of  dispensing  wholly  with  a  standing  army,  has  proved  economi- 
cal to  American  tax-payers,  unless  it  be  also  assumed  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing' army  would  not  have  prevented  the 
war  for  secession  in  1861-5.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  however^ 
a  government  having  100,000  armed  men  at  its  command  calm- 
ly waiting  until  eleven  States  had,  one  after  another,  met  in 
their  legislative  sessions,  and  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  when  a  single  regiment  of  obedient  troops  would  have 
proved  competent  to  disperse,  or  place  under  ari'est,  either  of  these 
bodies.  Since  1860,  the  United  States,  as  an  integral  state,  indis- 
soluble at  the  will  of  any  one  or  eleven  States,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  army  it  was  able  to  create.  The  collision  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  ending  at  Sadowa,  and  between  Germany  and 

'  Encyciopffldla  Britannica,  tEstlmateof  David  A.  Wells. 
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France,  terminating'  at  Sedan,  have  converted  Prussia  into  a 
Gierman  empire  founded  chiefly  by  an  army.  Tho  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  an  army-made  kingdom  in  effect 
—the  irregular  bodies  of  carbonari  and  lazzaroni,  under  Garibaldi, 
counting  for  an  army  because  of  the  absence  of  any  effective  op- 
position. England's  rule  Over  Ireland  and  India  rests  on  military 
force,  more  or  less  nascent,  and  hence,  in  her  reign  over  300  out 
of  325  millions  of  her  subjects,  England  is  an  army-made  state. 
Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  do  not  aspire 
to  be  other  than  army-made  states.  Hence,  in  the  industrial 
sense,  armies  may  be  defined  as  the  factories  which  take  in  races, 
quarrels,  and  sux»erstitions  as  their  raw  material,  employ  sol- 
diers as  their  working  operatives,  make  use  of  money,  credit, 
taxes,  loans,  guns,  powder,  ships,  and  shells,  as  their  circulating 
capital,  and  turn  out  states,  empires,  and  republics,  and  indirect- 
ly popular  elections,  settled  constitutions,  legislatures,  laws, 
courts,  and  political  and  civil  oi-der,  as  their  finished  products. 
They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  states  which  they  estab- 
lish, as  strilses  and  lock-outs  do  to  the  subsequent  rates  of  wages. 
Army  expenditures,  therefore,  stand  on  the  same  footing,  'econom- 
ically, as  expenditures  for  education,  for  elections,  for  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  They  have  been  classed, 
by  many  economists,  as  wholly  unproductive,  or  as  simply,  de- 
structive. 

When  viewed  in  perspective,  over  long  distances  of  time,  they 
often  seem  more  productive  than,  periods  of  peace.  The  treasui'cs 
of  gold  and  silver,  obtained  by  Alexander  from  tlie  hordes  of  East- 
em  princes,  introduced  money  in  Western  Europe.  The  con- 
quests of  Rome  were  missionary  in  their  eilect.  Many  modern 
wars  have  directly  produced  the  most  wide-spread  industrial 
benefits.  No  feature  in  economic  history  is  so  difReult  of  accu- 
rate adjustment  as  that  of  the  relative  cost  of  wars  and  of  armies,* 

*  Col.  CoUey,  proteaaor  ot  military  adminiatrfltion  at  Sandhurat.miting  in  Encyclope- 
dia Br)tanniCBoa"Armj,"BBjsofmilitarjeipendilarii:  "Perhapaitmightmore  fairly  he 


Et,  the  value  or  property  in- 
ereasea  with  inereaaed  aecurity,  and  military  eipendtture  within  certain  limlte  thai 
tends  Co  repay  Iteelf.  Broadly,  liowevcr,  it  may  he  treated  as  a  tax  for  insurance,  and 
as  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  productive  power  of  the  nation.  The  object  of  all  mill, 
tary  inatitutiona  is  to  davelop  the  highest  fighting  power— that  ia,  lo  attain  the  greateat 
security  with  least  strain  on  the  InduBliy  of  the  country— thelatter  being  mcaaurednot 

under  two  aapeets,  military  and  economical— that  of  efBciency  and  that  of  cost." 
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of  navies,  and  fortiflcatiotis,  as  compared  with  the  often  more 
costly  experiment  of  att«mptiiig  to  dispense  with  them,  or  of 
faUing  to  maintain  them  witli  adequate  vigyjr. 

Peru,  for  many  centuries  a  cultivated,  aristocratic,  populous, 
and  wealthy  country,  inheritor  of  theprideof  theOastiliau  and  of 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  accustomed  to  despise  the 
base-born  and  grovelling  Chilians  as  a  coarse,  brutal,  and  half- 
savage  nest  of  mountain  starvelings,  has  within  three  decades  past 
been  reduced  to  a  bankrupt  and  subject  province,  the  prey  of  the 
cruel  savt^es  it  had  despised. 

History  is  f uU  of  melancholy  proofs  that  agriculture  and  com- 
meree,  banking  and  exchange,  manufactures  and  Bnance,  all  de- 
rive their  liberty  to  exist  in  peace  and  security,  either  recently, 
presently,  or  prospectively,  from  the  soldier.  After  all  is  said, 
that  can  be,  in  favor  of  holding  the  military  power  at  all  times 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  the  historic  fact  remains  that  the 
civil  power  owes  its  existence  to  the  military,  and,  if  adequately 
resisted,  falls  back  for  defense  upon  the  author  of  its  being— the 
army.  In  this  last  resort  the  productive  power  of  the  state,  in  its 
totality,*becomes  bound  up  in,  and  is  dependent,  upon  its  military 
power. 

174.  Crime  and  Its  Punisli meets. —Crime  is  little  else  than 
a  continuance,  by  sporadic  individuals,  of  that  warfare  against 
order,  which,  if  carried  on  by  organized  bodiesof  men  in  military 
array,  is  called  war.  It  consists  in  gratifying  our  desires  by  the 
commission  of  acts  which  the  state  condemns  and  punishes.  In 
theTJnitedStatesabout30,000convicts,  in  the  penitentiaries,  attest 
the  fact  that,  in  the  most  favored  industrially  of  nations,  about 
one  in  2,000  of  the  population  is  a  criminal.  Owing  to  the  very 
large  number  of  criminals  that  escape  punishment,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  at  times  and  in  sudden  heat,  as  well  as  profes- 
sionally and  as  a  settled  business,  make  war  on  society,  is  some- 
what larger.     There  are  also  11,000  lesser  culprits. 

The  state  does  not  punish,  primarOy  or  chiefly,  to  reform  the 
criminal,  but  to  protect  itself,  and  preserve  that  order,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  productive  industry,  or  settled  liberty. 
No  ethical  perfection  can  be  claimed  for  its  statutes  or  decrees 
whether  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 

Its  right  to  govern  does  not  depend  on  its  governing  always 
rightly,  since  that  would  be  to  require  infallibility  from  tlie 
fallible,  and  since  no  other  criterion  more  wise  than  the  state  it- 
self can  be  found  to  determine  whetlier  it  is  right. 
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Except  as  the  minority,  wliicL  has  to  be  overruled  in  all  gov- 
ernment, may  agitate  with  the  view  of  converting  itself  into  the 
majority,  and  so  becoming  in  fact  the  state,  the  opinions  of  swch 
minority  are  practically  immaterial.  Tlie  state  is  therefore  as 
wise,  as  just,  and  as  humane  as  the  aggregate  opinion  which  goes 
to  make  up  its  decisions,  and  no  more  so.  It  expresses  a  grand 
average.  In  the  view  of  later  or  distant  peoples,  a  state  may 
itself  commit  great  blunders,  crimes,  and  hihumanities,  and  in 
no  sphere  is  it  more  possible  to  do  so  than  in  its  punishments  of 
crime.  In  its  own  view  it  can  not  err,  because  there  is  no  cri- 
terion by  which  to  adjudge  its  action  to  be  error,  unless  it  may 
be  the  very  flimsy  criterion  of  popular  clamor.  But  a  clamor 
may  be  raised  as  easily  when  the  state  is  right,  in  the  judgment 
of  its  best  minds,  as  when  it  is  wrong.  For  popular  clamor  also 
has  its  errors  and  its  crimes. 

Crime  is  at  bottom  a  problem  in  economic  science  (as  well  as  in 
moral)  for  four  reasons,  viz. : 

1.  Men,  in  most  cases,  become  criminals  only  as  they  fail  in 
productive  industry. 

3.  In  a  like  vast  majority  of  cases  their  reform  caJi  be  best 
effected,  if  at  all,  by  improving  their  facilities  for  making  a  living 
honestly. 

3.  The  modes  of  punishment  usually  adopted  eliminate  the 
criminal,  temporarily  orpermanently,from  among  industrial  pro- 
ducers, and  render  him  a  burden  on  them. 

4.  Crime  itself  is.in  most  cases,an  attempt  at  a  redistribution  of 
wealth,  power,  or  privilege,  in  a  manner  which  assumes  that  the 
criminal  will  not  abide  by  the  mode  of  economic  distribution 
brought  about  by  natural  and  social  law.  He  is  not  content  with 
his  own. 

M.  Quetelet  *  took  a  less  economic  view  of  crime,  but  while  he 
compared  crime  with  age,  sex,  occupation,  education,  geographical 
districts, etc.,  he  neglected  to  compare  it,  systematically, with  mere 
poverty.  Of  course  he  could  not  find  a  correspondence  for  which 
he  did  not  look.  After  noting  that  instruction  has  less  influence 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  instruction  which  consists 
only  of  reading  and  writing,  to  the  neglect  of  morals,  may  become 
a  new  instrument  of  crime,  he  says ;  ' '  The  same  is  true  of  poverty. 
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Most  of  the  departments  of  France,  reputed  the  poorest,  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  moral.  Man  does  not  generally  resort  to 
crime  because  he  has  but  little,  but  rather  when  he  is  suddenly 
reduced  from  a  condition  of  ease  to.one  of  distress,  and  of  insuf- 
ficient means  to  gratify  hia  accustomed  wants."  M.  Quetelet's 
^eciflcation  does  not  completely  justify  his  position.  The  poorer 
districts  of  France  might  be  more  moral  than  the  richer,  and  yet 
if  the  immoral  class,  in  these  districts,  were  all  the  poorest  class,  it 
would  still  establish  that  their  immorality,  and  their  poverty,  were 
either  due  to  each  other,  or  to  like  causes.  The  comparison  must 
not  be  made  between  districts,  but  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  population  of  any  one  district.  The  comparison  (cited 
ante,  ch.  1,  §  15,  of  this  work)  in  the  case  of  Austria  would  be 
duplicated  in  any  other  country  in  which  the  statistics  should  be 
collected.  It  would  be  found  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
well-to-do  people,  for  crime,  is  so  rare  as  to  prove  that  crime  stands 
chiefly  related  to  poverty. 

M.  Quetelet  says,  as  to  the  sexes,  in  France,  "that  only  one 
woman,  to  four  men,  conies  before  the  tribunals."  This  pro- 
portion of  females  is  larger  than  in  America  ;  but,  even  in 
America  only  one  woman,  to  four  and  a  half,  makes  the  struggle 
for  subsistence  in  person,  by  engaging  in  an  industrial  occupation. 
In  a  visit  to  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  111.,  the  writer  observed 
that  there  were  but  thirty  women  to  1,500  men.*  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  in  Illinois  the  number  of  women  who  make  the  strug- 
gle for  subsistence,  wholly  unaidedby  any  male  protector,  exceeds 
one  in  fifty. 

M.  Quetelet  found  that  both  in  warm  weather  and  in  warm 
climates,  as  compared  with  cold,  crimes  of  violence  and  against 
persons  prevail,  but  that  in  cold  weather,  and  in  cold  climates, 
crimes  against  property  multiply.  He  found  tliat  the  country  in 
which  there  are  most  frequent  changes,  and  the  greatest  admix- 
ture,of  population,  in  which  industry  and  commerce  bring  people 
into  most  active  collision,  and  persons  and  property  circulate  most 
actively,  and  in  which  there  were  greatest  inequalities  of  fortune, 
there  was  the  hig'hest  ratio  of  crime  to  population.  The  higher 
the  rank  of  society,  and  grade  of  instruction,  the  less  tlie  culpabil- 
ity of  women  relatively  to  men,  and  the  lower  the  rank  the  less 
the  moral  differentiation  between  the  two  sexes.  The  liberal  pro- 
fessions tend  toward  crimes  against  persons  more  than  to  those 

'  CeDBiiB  of  jseo  niukea  It  IIST  amies,  S3  f etualee. 
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agamstproperty;theoMt!rter  (wage-workers)  andservilec]a,ss  tend 
most  to  crimes  against  property.  So  far  as  women  are  in  ji  con- 
dition of  dependence,  lead  sedentary  lives,  or  are  physically  weak, 
their  proportion  of  crime  is  diminished.  The  impulse  toward 
crime  was  strongest  in  the  period  of  the  culmination  of  physical 
strength  and  animal  passion,  declining  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  in  the  ratio  shown  in  the  diagram. 


In  America  the  period  of  epidemic  absence' of  crime  was  simul- 
taneous with  the  like  absence  of  bankruptcy,  viz.,  during  the  war 
of  1861  to  1865.  In  many  counties  in  every  State  the  jails  were 
continuously  empty  for  long  periods,  so  that  it  attracted  the 
comments  of  the  courts.  The  war  seemed  to  exhaust  the  crime 
propensity  by  its  intense  demands  for  slaughter,  and  all  minor 
strifes  lacked  the  passion  to  fan  them  into  crime. 

M.  Quetelet  concludes  his  researches  by  expressing  his  ' '  aston- 
ishment at  the  constancy  which  we  observe  in  the  results  which 
each  year  appear  in  the  records  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
Nothing,  at  first  blush,  ought  to  be  less  regular  than  the  mai-ch  of 
crime.  Nothing,  above  all,  ought  more  completely  to  defy  human 
foresight,  than  the  number  of  murders  which  would  arise  without 
provocation,  and  in  encounters  altc^ether  accidental.  Neverthe- 
less experience  proves  that  not  only  murders  are  annually  nearly 
the  same  in  number,  butthatthe  instruments  which  serve  in  their 
commission  are  employed  in  the  same  proportions.  Thus  is  pre- 
sented to  us  the  same  sad  perspective  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  crimes  in  the  same  order,  and  assuming  in  minute  detail  the 
same  form.     Sad  condition  of  the  human  race— the  portion  due 
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to  the  prison,  chams,  and  the  scaffold,  seems  as  fixed  as  tlie  reve- 
nues of  the  state."  * 

In  the  very  earliest  condition  of  society,  crime,  as  distinguished 
from  the  disobedience,  by  the  slave,  of  bis  master's  commands, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Crime  is  the  offspring  of  liberty, 
as  is  also  virtue.  The  tendency  of  earlier  society  was  to  punish 
crime  by  expulsion  or  extermination— vindictively.  Exile  to  an 
island  is  mentioned  in  Job,  and  appears  in  the  earliest  Roman 
law.  Labor  in  mines,  and  slavery,  took  the  place,  until  a  recent 
date,  which  is  now  held  by  penitentiaries  and  jails.  Forfeiture  of 
gxwds,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  land,  branding  and  slitting  the  ear, 
maiming  and  torture,  crop  out  in  history  as  expi-essive  of  the 
sense  of  social  justice  toward  crime.  Throwing  from  the  Tarpeian 
Eock,  casting  among  lions,  the  drinking  of  poison,  beheading, 
crucifixion,  and  burning  are  prominenlJy  brought  to  view  in 
ancient  and  medieval  history,  while  hanging  is  recent. 

In  administering  the  death  penalty,  no  account  is  usually  made 
of  the  value  a  man  may  still  be  capable  of  conferring  on  society, 
notwithstanding  the  commission  by  him  of  a  very  great  crime. 
Common  rumor  reports  Shakspeare  as  having  incurred  the  death 
penalty,  for  poaching,  before  he  had  written  any  one  of  his' plays 
or  poems.  Had  the  law  been  executed,  in  his  case,  the  human 
race  would  have  suffered  an  immeasurable  loss.  Jeremy' Bentliam 
assails  vigorously  +  what  he  calls  the  "lavish  and  unnecessary 
use  that  is  made  of  the  invariable,  unequable,  incommensurable, 
uncharacteristic,  unfrugal,  unpopular,  uncompensatory,  irremis- 
sible  punishment  of  death."  Since  his,day  the  number  of  crimes 
so  punished  has  been  reduced  from  134  to  4,  of  which  the  latter  all 
involve  the  taking,  or  endangering,  of  human  life. 

The  most  successful  treatment  of  crime  in  modem  history,  and 
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the  only  treatment  that  could  be  called  economic  or  reformatory, 
is  the  colonization  of  tlie  crimioal,  as  practiced  by  England,  in- 
directly in  America,  and  directly  in  Australia,  tlie  Cape,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which 
philanthropists  have  made  to  bring  reform  out  of  the  penitentiary 
system,  the  admission  of  practical  prison  worlfers  is  that  the  sys- 
tem almost  never  pi-oduces  penitecee.  It  fails  to  recognize  that 
most  men  become  criminals,  not  because  increased  restraint  and  a 
close  fitting  "jacket  of  the  law  "  is  what  they  need,  but  because 
the  degj-ee  of  restraint  and  jural  limitatioas  they  are  nndei-  in 
civilized  life,  and  in  a  state  of  liberty,  is  greater  than  their  na- 
tures are  adapted  to.  A  society  more  relaxed,  with  fewer  re- 
straints and  greater  self-dependence,  is  furnished  them  by  colo- 
nization, and,  in  many  thousands  of  instances,  the  transported 
convict  in  a  few  years  becomes  Uie  firm  friend  of  law  in  his 
new  home. 

The  substitution  of  the  penitentiary  so  largely  for  the  gallows 
has  been  due  to  the  increased  value  of  man  which  arises  with  the 
growth  of  capital,  the  facility  of  subsisting  and  employing  the 
prisoner,  which  attends  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
subdivision  of  labor,*  the  sensitiveness  of  the  public  conscience 
in  view  of  occasional  instances  of  convicting  the  innocent,  and 
the  general  growth  of  humanity  and  regard  for  human  life. 

175.  Social  Crimes  and  Iiisaiiities. — Quetelet  found  that 
both  the  weather,  and  the  seasons,  had  the  same  influence  on 
crimes,  and  on  insanities.  The  ancients  rec<^nized,  or  imagined, 
so  close  an  influence,  or  sympathy,  as  existing  between  the  moon 
and  mental  aberration,  as  to  call  the  latter  after  tlie  former, 
lunacy,  or  moonstroke.  Absurd  as  tliis  has  been  held,  modem 
medical  science  drifts  around  to  the  same  point,  by  attributing 
much  mental  derangement  to  malaria  or  diseased  air,  and  then 
making  the  symptoms  on  the  7th,  14th,  21«t,  and  28th  days  the 
test  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  malarious,  since  these  are  merely 
moon  periods.  Both  views  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  latter 
merely  a  survival,  in  a  scientific  form,  of  the  earlier  superstition. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  force  which  can  lift  the 
ocean  ninety  feet,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  may  excite  tides  in  the 
atmosphere  which  have  their  effects  on  the  mind  and  will. 
Whether  any  of  these  hypotheses  be  true  or  not,  thei-e  is  a  strong 
analogy  between  the  epidemics  of  unreason,  cyclones  of  cruelty, 
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aiidoutbrealcs  of  social  war,  whicli  occur  in  tlie  world  of  collective 
humanity,  and  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  physical  world. 
These  epidemics  of  unreason  enlist  great  masses  of  men,  even  mil- 
lions at  a  time,  in  their  phantasies.  As  these  millions  could  only 
cohere  through  the  leadership  of  their  noblest  and  purest  minds, 
.their  most  zealous,  self -sacrificing,  and  just  men,  it  is  found  that 
in  these  great  social  upheavals  it  is  the  very  best  men  that  lead 
in  the  work  of  mischief,  if  mischief  it  is  to  be  called.  The  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  Eniperoi's,  the  tendency 
of  dying  persons  to  bequeath  their  lauds  and  goods  to  the  church, 
and  to  overestimate  the  virtue  of  charity  as  compared  vnih  indus- 
try, led  into  the  middle  or  dark  ages.  The  exaggerated  value 
which  men,  during  several  centuries,  attached  to  the  work  of 
bringing  the  whole  world  under  one  religious  goveruinent— a 
fanaticism  which  had  its  outcome  in  a  sacrifice  of  industry  to 
monasticism  and  in  a  waste  of  European  life  and  energy  upon 
the  crusades— in  religious  persecutions,  and  in  the  prosecution 
and  burning  of  wifohes,  and  the  religious  wars,  all  threatened 
to  quench  civilization  in  Europe  wholly.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  veritable  cyclones  of  human  hate,  black  witli  all  the  de- 
structive possibilities  of  reviving  barbarism,  were  led  on  by  the 
very  best,  purest,  and  noblest  minds,  the  most  spiritual  and  self- 
sacriflcing,  as  they  were  judged  at  the  time,  in  the  world's  best  cir- 
cles. There  is  equally  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  substitution  of 
the  spirit  of  gain,  of  industry,  and  of  business,  caused  by  the  re- 
vival of  trade  in  Europe  under  the  stimulus  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies  and  of  America,  which  rescued  the  world  from  the 
darkness  into  which  it  was  ever  more  deeply  plunging,  by 
bringing  back  the  thoughts  of  mankind  to  their  secular  and  ma- 
terial interests. 

Looking  at  these  social  tendencies,  it  becomes  evident  that  tliey 
go  far  towai'd  equalizing  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful and  the  less  successful,  or  of  what  are  usually  called  the 
good  and  bad  classes  of  society.  The  latter  drift  into  the  petty 
stage  of  individual  crime,  and  are  eliminated  by  society  tln-ougli 
some  mode  of  punishment.  The  former  take  ttie  lead  in  great 
holocausts  of  snfleringaiid  slaughter,  which  equal,  in  the  evil  and 
misery  they  inflict  on  the  world  in  a  single  year,  or  generation, 
all  that  its  combined  criminal  and  vicious  classes  would  inflict  in 
a  century.  At  the  rate  of  240  murders  per  annum,  in  France, 
the  individual  wickedness  of  that  country  would  in  seventy  years 
take  as  many  lives  a.?  its  social  and  collective  fanaticism,  acting 
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in  tlie  name  of  justice  and  public  spirit,  took  in  one  year  of  the 
French  Revolution,*  and  it  would  require  four  Fi-ench  Revolu- 
tions to  make  one  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  t 

Roughly  estimating,  as  many  lives  were  destroyed  in  the  cru- 
sades X  as  have  been  ended  in  Europe  by  private  murder  in  3,240 
yeajs,  or  since  King  Sesostris  led  tlie  armies  of  Egypt  against 
Asia.  Yet  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  leaders  m  the  ciu 
sades  to  suppose  that  their  motives  seemed  to  them  leas  t>acred 
than  the  absolute  righteousness  itself.  It  becomes  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  state,  therefore,  in  its  executive  legialatue 
and  judicial  functions,  to  observe  with  a  wary  and  w  itohf ul  eye 
the  movements  of  those  who  have  influence,  popularity  and 
power,  rather  than  those  of  the  burglars,  hall-thieves,  and  mid- 
night assassins.  Tlie  latter  will  be  reached  by  the  police  and  the 
courts,  and  opinion  is  united  as  to  their  quality.  But  the  great 
upheavals  and  oppressions,  holocausts  and  sacrifices,  civil  wai-s 
aud  ■evolu  on  w  1  o  o-  nate  th  he  p  b  c  sp  ted  patt  o  c 
pu  e    an        rtuo  s     Tl  e  peop  e   vho  ^    e  t  e  s  atesme      nost 

obea  egee     sala-ras  mo.  t  bus  ness  ai-e    ho  e 
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wlio  are  intent  on  making  the  world  better,  oi-  on  obtaining  for 
some  of  its  people  enlarged  rights  and  greater  purity,  and  foi-  them- 
selves a  higher  niehe  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

176.  The  Recent  Growth  of  Debt.— The  growth  of  tlie 
aggregated  debts  of  the  nations  which  borrow  in  the  money 
market  of  Europe  forms  the  unsettled  problem  in  modem  i>oliti- 
cal  finance.  Since  1714  the  world's  national  debts  have  multi- 
plied fifteen-fold,  viz.,  from  1,500  millions  of  dollars  te  26,970 
millions.*  Measured  by  half  decades,  the  rate  of  increase  appears 
in  diagram  on  page  447. 

Mr.  Adams  +  says  of  a  loan  to  government ;  '  'Its  f  uil  effect  is  to 
check  further  industrial  expansion,  and  this  it  does  by  turning 
the  energy  of  the  country  into  other  channels."  Yet  Mr.  Adams 
says  that  "  employed  capital  will  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  state,  and  that  a  public  loan  at  normal  rates  of  interest  can 
not  exert  any  decided  influence  upon  established  industries,  since 
there  is  no  motive  presented  to  one  whose  capital  is  well  invested 
to  withdraw  any  part  of  it  from  its  accustomed  employment,  and 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  state." 

Mr.  Adams  infers  that  it  will  take  the  fund  that  would  have 
gone  to  new  entei-prises,  because  no  man  having  a  fund  well  in- 


•The  Iron  Age,  referring  to  an  address  to  tlie  Katlonal  Bonrd  ofTrade  by  Mr. 
Price,  quotes  Lord  Derby  ss  having  predicted  that  European  nations  must  repadiaie. 
rheannnalburdenotSSOO.OOO.OOOofinterealUaloadtlieycannotcarry.  Itiontinue*: 
"  Spain,  Portngal,  Austria  and  Greece  are  Irankrnpi ;  Koesia  and  Italy  are  without 
credit;  and  the  great  SUtes  of  Great  Britala.  Fraacs.  and  Uollaud  are  exltaustliig  every 

"To  the  constantly  growing  sum  of  obllgaOona  wliich  constitute  our  credit  syetem 
must  be  added  an  enormous  total  of  public  indebtedtieaa  contracted  by  minor  Ji visions 
at  the  state,  corporations,  flrms,  and  Individoale.  For  our  own  couutry  tbe  Bbowing  is 
assumed  \a  be  about  as  follows : 

Fresenlnalionaldebt,  December  1,1887 J1,B7B.81C,6B0 


i,B81.T06.303 


PrlvaWTianiing ! ........  I'sooli , 

Record 8,000,000,000 

Mercantile .   8,000,000,000 

Individnal,  otherwise  CliaD  above 0,000.000^X10 

Aggregale  ja7,9fl9,S47,«8 

"  This  total  Is  more  than  one-balf  the  entlrecensnevBlnatlon  of  18S0.  It  onr  popula- 
tion is  60,000,000,  itraeans  a  per  capita  Indebtedneas  of  (466.  or  mora  than  the  average 
Income  of  the  family  iu  Massachnsetti." 

Singularly  enough,  while  some  are  distressed  by  these  predictions,  Pinf.  MacLeod. 
DfCambridgc,  counts  all  this  volume  of  debt  as  "currency,"' and  therefore  "  means 
of  payment,"  as  well  as  iirincipul  to  be  paid. 
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vested  ill  established  enterprises  would  see  sulBeient  profit  in  it. 
But,  as  we  haverepeatedlyseen,  the  fund  that  gwes  into  new  entei-- 
prises  demands  as  a  rule  a  far  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is 
earned  ui  established  enterprises.  Capital  migrates  only  under 
tlie  inducement  of  higher  rates  of  profit.  If  it  will  not  abandon 
its  estabhshed  entei-prise,  in  which  profits  ace  fast  descending  to 
ordinary  rates  of  interest  and  rent,  and  whei'ein  perhaps  they  are 
fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  why  should  it  be  withdrawn  from 
the  prospective  venture  in  which  50,  100,  or  500  per  cent,  are 
looked  for  3 

Mr.  Adams  says:  "If  filled  at  all,  it  will  beflUedfrom  that  fund 
of  free  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  in  new 
industries."  On  the  contrary,  the  class  of  persons  who  buy  gov- 
ernment bonds  are  at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  the  industrial 
world  from  the  class  which  invests  capital  in  new  industries.  The 
latter  are  the  class  full  of  ideas,  but  without  a  sui'plus,  generally 
borrowers  of  the  means  they  invest.  Tlie  lenders  to  government 
are  a  class  seelting  safety  by  avoiding  the  risks  of  industrial  in- 
vestment, either  because  their  capitals  are  too  large  to  admit  of 
their  superintending  industrial  enterprises,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
women  and  salaried  employees,  they  feel  too  disti-ustfu!  of  their 
own  judgment  to  venture. 

Prof.  Adams'  suggestion  of  the  effect  of  loaning  to  govern- 
ments overlooks  the  fact,  also,  that  no  person  could  be  deterred 
from  investing  in  any  new  enterprise  by  the  fact  that  he  had  al- 
ready invested  in  bonds,  since  the  bonds  are  as  convertible  as 
money.  The  ready  answer  of  those  who  solicit  him  to  invest, 
if  he  should  object  that  he  had  already  invested  his  money  in 
government  bonds,  would  be,  "That  is  an  aid  rather  tlian  an 
obstacle,  as  we  will  take  your  bonds  as  even  better  than  cash,  for 
they  will  draw  interest  until  we  wish  to  use  tliem,  and  whenever 
we  wish  to  use  them  they  are  as  good  means  of  payment  as 
money." 

The  confusing  element,  in  tracing  the  economic  effects  of  loans 
to  government,  is  that  the  bond  which  is  purcliased  is  in  the 
economic  sense  "money,"  or  "inflation,"  as  truly  as  if  it  wei-e 
an  additional  issue  of  paper  money.  Hence,  by  its  effect  on  prices 
generally,  it  has  the  same  effect  to  stimulate  new  enterprises  in- 
stead of  discouraging  them,  whicli  all  additions  to  the  voliune  of 
the  currency  have. 
Mr,  Adams  *  fully  explains  this  use  of  govenimcut  honds  as  iii- 
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ternational  means  of  payment.  He  shows  that  when  France,  as 
a  means  of  paying  the  German  indemnity,  called  for  a  loan  of 
2,000,000,000  francs,  more  than  four  times  that  sum  were  offered. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  sum  offered  were  offered  from  outside  of 
France,  .on&-tenth  of  it  from  Germany  itself ;  tliat  in  fact  it  was 
only  a  readjustment  of  credits  which  did  not  involve  any  drain 
of  capital  from  the  industries  of  France,  but  only  an  addition  of 
new  "  international  values  "  to  the  security  market, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Fawcett  *  regards  it  as  inconceivable  that  such  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  national  debts  should  have  any  other 
outcome  than  early  general  bankruptcy  among  all  the  weaker 
nations. 

Mr.  Adams  cites  the  attempt  of  the  ftireign  bondholders  to  con- 
quer Mexico  and  enthrone  Maximilian,  which  failed,  and  the 
later  successes  of  English  bondholders  in  Egypt,  of  French  bond- 
holders in  Tunis,  and  the  abject  subservience  of  Peruvian  politics 
to  foreign  bondholders. 

He  also  holds  t  that  it  is  the  fact  that  the  possessing  or 
property-owning  class,  the  moneyed  interest,  has  captured  the 
machinery  of  government  that  "  affords  such  guarantee  as  exists, 
that  moneys  borrowed  by  government  wiU  be  repaid." 

Here  again  Prof.  Adam's  clings  to  the  "  debt  "  idea  and  forgets 
the  "  international  value  "  function,  or  currency  ofHce,  which  he 
explains  so  fully  in  the  case  of  the  French  debt.  The  national 
creditor  not  only  does  not  cling  to  the  notion  that  his  debt  will 
bo  paid,  but  in  the  case  of  the  debts  of  most  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  the  notion  does  not  exist.  All  the  European  debts  are 
interminable.  They  never  fall  due.  They  are  merely  permanent 
savmgs  banks  in  which  the  people  may  make  their  deposits  at 
interest  when  not  needed,  and  when  needed  may,  by  sale  of  the 
bond,  draw  out  their  deposits.  Of  all  financial  investments  they 
are  that  in  which  the  people  may  most  nearly  "  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it  left."  If  the  government,  by  paying  off  its  debt, 
deprives  the  people  of  the  privilege  of  lending  to  it,  they  take 
their  money  to  the  savings  banks,  or  deposit  it  in  the  national 
banks,  to  be  loaned  out  by  them  to  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
In  this  case  it  is,  usually,  the  substitution  of  a  social  loan  of  a 
narrow  sort  for  a  social  loan  of  the  broadest  sort.  For,  all  surplus 
uninvested  funds  have  to  be  loaned  in  some  way.  Wherein  lies 
the  danger  of  lending  them  to  the  collective  people  through  a. 
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national  debt,  as  compared  with  lending  tliem  to  the  banking 
class  t  We  do  not  present  these  siiggestioTis  as  solutions-  The 
debt  question  is  the  nearly  unexplored  problem  in  existing 
political  economy.  The  facility  with  which  governments  borrow 
money  is  pushing  them  onward  toward  a  more  and  more 
socialistic  order  of  society.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  rapid 
incre^e  of  the  enterprises,  such  as  schools,  telegraphing,  internal 
improvements,  of  which  the  state  will  take  charge  in  the  interest 
of  production  of  commodities.  The  socialists  demand  that  it 
shall  take  charge  also  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  of  interest, 
rent,  and  profits.  Meanwhile,  the  novel  fact  in  finance  is  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  debts  governments  are  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plying means  of  payment,  if  not  in  the  full  degree  asserted  by 
Prof.  McLeod.  at  ieast  in  the  full  degree  in  which  the  debt  so 
issued  is  ijadily  negotiable.  The  debt  is  money.  The  paradox 
is  orthodox. 

Socialism  rails  against  interest,  yet  seeks  nationalization  of 
land,  railways,  mines,  manufactures,  schemes  whose  carrying 
out  involves  increase  of  debt,  and  hence  of  interest.  It  proposes 
to  confiscate  rents,  yet  thrives  upon  that  rapid  inci-ease  of  town, 
population,  relatively  to  rural,  which  chiefly  swells  rents. 

The  modern  state  is  a  new  factor  in  finance.  Once  the  state 
<»nquered  and  plundered— now  it  borrows  and  pays.  Then  it 
was  the  General.  Now  it  is  the  Bunker.  Poets  loved  the  former, 
for  verse  can  deal  with  slaughter,  but  not  with  profits,  rent  or 
interest.  When  the  people  prosper  the  poets  are  in  pain,  but 
the  economists  smile.  Tennyson  complains  about  the  fleet, 
and  Lowell  declares  that  France  and  America  are  nursing  little 
men.  Aristophanes  anticipated  both  "Gresham's  Law"  and 
Tennyson's  and  Lowell's  complaint,  by  twenty  centuries,  in  these 

"Otlentimes  we  havs  reflected  on  aeimilnr  abuse 
In  the  choiee  ot  men  tor  office,  and  of  coins  lor  common  Qee  ; 

Heieamongthe  Grecian  nations,  and  in  all  tliB  world  beeide, 
Recognized  in  every  realm  for  ImstJ  stamp  and  pure  aasa j, 
Are  rejecled  and  abandoned  for  the  trash  ot  yesterday  ; 
For  a  Tile.  adnLterate  Issue,  drossy,  connterteit  and  base. 
Wlilcb  the  traffic  of  the  city  paseea  current  In  theit  place  !  '■ 

—[Ariit^aaei,  "  Frogs,"  8M-8BS  ;  Frere's  Translation. 
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177.  Origin  of  Ta-ves  — I  scrito  t,  on  some  of  the  oldest 
moimments  of  Eg>pt  nlcate  tl  at  t  I  ute  was  levied  od  con- 
quered tribes  ;  enforced  co  tr  1  ut  ons  were  obtained  from  pi-ov- 
inces,  to  sustain  tl  e  cost  of  the  f  nernl  honors  due  to  the  sacred 
ox  ;  spoil  in  gold  and  silver,  and  m  various  products  of  the  land, 
was  wrung  from  subject  tribes,  in  a  manner  that  brought  the 
methods  of  taxation  into  close  resemblance  to  the  plunder  prac- 
ticed in  war.  So,  American  merchants,  after  a  short  residence  in 
China,  have  returned  from  that  counti  \  w  ith  the  fixed  mipreasion 
that  thieves  were  licensed  by  the  go\ei'nment  So  little  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  collection  ot  taxes  theie  and  in 
America,  that  thej  had  not  recognized  the  tax-collector  in  the 
Chinese  de|jredatoi  but  supposed  him  to  be  litei-ally  a  licensed 
thief."  This  would  be  the  natuiU  effect  of  that  system  of 
"farming  the  revenues,"  as  it  is  called,  which,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  time,  has  been  the  prevailing  system  of  levying  taxes  in 
most  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  revenues  are  "farmed"  when 
the  governments  rent  a  province,  or  district,  to  the  chief  satrap  or 
governing  ofBcer  thereof,  for  a  stipulated  annual  sum,  leaving 
him  to  collect  as  much  more  as  he  may,  or  as  the  district  will 
bear  without  rebellion,  by  such  methods  as  he  finds  most  con- 
venient. Usually  the  satrap  or  governor  sub-lets  to  smaller 
farmers,  and  these  to  others,  and  all  collect  partly  upon  the 
standard  ot  ancient  customs,  and  partly  according  to  "what  the 
district  will  bear,"  i.e.,  what  the  people  will  pay  without  mur- 
muring or  rebellion. 

From  the  system  of  "  farming  the  revenues,"  which  is  hut  one 
remove  from  licensed  robbery,  the  fli^t  advance  toward  equity, 
among  commercial  andtrading  nations,  is  to  a  fractional  rate  one- 
half,  fl-fth,  eightli,  or  tenth  of  certain  specilied  products  of  the  soil. 
This  is  the  system  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  operative 
among  the  Hebrews,  and,  combined  with  certain  elements  of  the 
system  of  farming  the  revenues,  it  still  prevails  in  Turkey. 

In  India,  by  the  institutes  of  Manou,  a  tax  of  one-sixth,  one- 
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eiglith,  or  one-twelfth  was  levied  on  grain,  one-sixth  on  sales  of 
goods,  one-twentieth  on  sales  of  lands,  and  one-tifteenth  on  the 
net  annual  I'evenue  of  cattle,  gold,  and  silver.*  Traces  of  a  poll- 
tax  (an  equal  sum  on  each  person)  also  are  found.f  Heavier 
duties,  even  at  this  early  date,  were  levied  on  the  importation  of 
silk  fabrics  than  on  the  raw  material,!  in  order  tliat  the  wages  and 
pi-ofits  of  weaving  and  dyeing  silks  might  he  secured  to  the  Hin- 
doo artisan.  On  emergency,  in  India,  a  right  between  our  right 
of  military  seizure  and  of  eminent  domain  existed,  to  take  one- 
fourth  the  property  of  the  subject  as  a  tax. 

In  Egypt,  according  to  Brugsch,  certain  inscriptions,  in  the 
reign  of  TJsurtasui,  indicate  that  taxation  was  levied  on  prov- 
inces in  proportion  to  income,  but  whether  proportionate  to 
the  income  of  the  province,  or  of  the  people,  is  not  clear. 

Among  early  nations  the  government  is  often  itself  a  trader,  as 
in  Tyre,  Sidon,  Phenicia,  and  Carthage.  In  such  countriies,  as  well 
as  in  those  wherein  the  government  is  the  sole  land-owner,  as  in 
modem  India,  and  in  those  wherein  the  ruling  families  are  the 
chief  landlords,  as  in  England  in  the  feudal  period,  taxation  as- 
sumes the  form  of  rent  of  land.  In  England,  in  the  feudal  period, 
this  rent  was  paid  mostly  in  military  or  personal  services,  and 
taxes  in  money  were  little  known. 

Hence  Blackstone  treats  the  old  feudal  forms  of  revenues  as 
the  ''  ordinary  revenues  "  of  the  crown,  while  excise  and  customs 
duties,  and  all  the  ordinary  modern  forms  of  taxes,  are  classed  as 
"extraordinary  revenues,"  which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of 
strict  right,  but  require  to  be  granted  to  it  by  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament. This  is  the  origin  of  the  theory  that  "taxes,"  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  are  only  grantable  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  These  are  in  England  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  whose  powers,  in  the  main,  the  lower  House  of  Ctongress, 
and  of  our  several  State  legislatures,  succeed.  Hence  arises  the 
practice  Ln  England  of  making  up  an  annual  budget,  or  account 
of  revenues  and  expenses,  on  the  presentation  of  which  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  to  criticise  government  i>olicies,  and  to  vote 
upon  or  reject  tliem  by  making  a  modification  or  change  in  them 
a  condition  of  granting  the  budget.  This  budget  is  supposed  to 
be  presented  by  the  premier,  or  actual  bead  of  the  government, 
whose  function  it  is  to  govern,  while  that  of  the  queen  or  king  is 
merely  to  reign.     By  this  machinery  a  division  is  effected  between 
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tlie  dignity  of  the  government,  which  rests  in  the  crowned  head, 
and  tlie  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  particular  persons  conducting  it, 
which  centers  in  the  pi'emier,  wlio  may  hold  either  or  several  of 
tlie  chief  cabinet  portfolios,  viz.,  he  may  be  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  etc. 

Out  of  these  customs  have  evolved  our  own  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, that  measures  relating  to  the  revenue  nmst  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
President  and  several  heads  of  departments  shall  make  up  a 
budget,  or  annual  report  to  Congress,  of  the  condition  of  the  tinan- 
ces  and  business  of  their  several  departments,  at  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  Congress. 

In  Rome  there  were  three  systems  of  voting,  one  of  which,  that 
by  centuries,  divided  the  people  into  six  different  grades,  accord- 
ing to  wealth  and  the  number  of  their  retainers  and  dependents. 
It  then  gave  them  a  power  in  determining  public  questions,  es- 
pecially of  peace  or  war,  proportionate  to  tlieir  wealth  and  mili- 
tary resources,  and  compelled  them  to  contribute  to  the  burdens 
of  war  in  like  proportion.  Gibbon  says:  "History  has  never 
perliaps  sufEei-ed  a  more  irreparable  injury  than  in  the  loss  of  the 
curious  register  bequeathed  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate  in  which 
that  experienced  prince  so  accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and 
expenses  of  the  Roman  Empire."*  Guizot  and  Wenck  estimate 
the  annual  tributes,  derived  by  the  Roman  Empire  from  subject 
nations  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  at  not  less  than  $300,000,000. 
Asia  paid  $21,000,000  a  year,  Egypt  $11,000,000,  and  Carthage  a 
war  indemnity  of  $30,000,000  spread  over  fifty  years. 

Julius  Caesar  laid  duties  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  fortLetli  on  im- 
Iiorts,  and  Augustus  introduced  the  excise  or  internal  tax  on 
sales,  legacies,  successions,  and  inheritances,  and  the  license  tax 
on  occupations,  even  down  to  pettyretailersandpanderej-atovicc. 
Tlio  system  of  farming  the  revenue  prevailed,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  we  get  a  graphic  view  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  felt 
for  the  tax  gatherer.  In  Gaul,  the  taxes  amounted,  according  to 
Gibbon,  to  $45  a  head,  and  were  in  part  a  land  and  in  partapoU- 
tax.  This  Gibbon  calculates  at  four  times  the  average  rate  of 
French  taxes  in  his  day.  Throughout  the  empij-e  mines  and 
quarries,  salt,  fisheries,  and  forests  were  subject  to  special  charges, 
and  tolls  were  collected  on  post-roads  and  bridges. 
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Constantiiie  in  the  Eastern  Empire  practised  tlie  system,  whioli 
continues  in  Turkey  to  the  present  day,  of  taking  a  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  A  suna  was  apportioned  to  a  province,  and 
tliis  was  divided  among  the  population,  until  it  became  a  definite 
sum  per  head  to  each. 

China  has,  from  the  dawn  of  time,  taxed  the  land  from  one-fifth 
toone-third  its  gross  product.  Transit  duties,  nest  to  the  land-tax, 
reap  the  largest  return.  Then  follow  taxes  on  stores,  markets, 
corporations,  salt,  on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  silk,  and  var- 
nish, on  the  sale  of  ofiices  and  degrees,  on  rank,  and  finally  duties 
on  imports  and  exports.  In  India,  a  land-tax  or  rent  is  collected 
by  the  government  as  the  national  landlord,  amounting  to  a  half 
or  third  of  the  annual  produce,  while  a  very  heavy  tax,  2s.  6d,  per 
pound, isleviedonsalt.  This  salt-tax  has  occasioned  the  habit,  in 
the  people  of  certain  districts,  of  eating  the  dirt  which  contains 
the  salt,  as  it  is  dug  from  the  earth,  in  order  to  escape  the  revenue 
tax  collected  on  it,  under  very  harsh  penalties  if  it  is  refined. 
This  dirt-eating  system  in  its  turn  has  produced  peculiar  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  ryots  who  participate  in  the  habit.* 

178.  Standards  of  Equal  Taxation.— Taking  society  as  it 
has  existed  in  all  ages,  the  chief,  and  almost  the  sole,  object  of 
taxation  has  been  to  provide  an  income  and  means  of  expendi- 
ture for  those  engaged  in  administering  the  g()vernment,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  armies  and  police.  The  chief  motive  of 
those  engaged  in  administering  the  government,  in  earlier  peri- 
ods, was  to  maintain  their  own  power,  and,  as  the  securest  mode 
of  doing  this,  they  gradually  gave  more  and  more  attention  to 
administering  justice  between  citizens,  promoting  the  arts,  intro- 
ducing learning,  giving  an  intelligent  direction  to  superstition, 
and  ameliorating  the  tendencies  of  tlieir  savage  populations 
toward  violence  and  fraud.  At  last,  in  modern  times,  education, 
internal  improvements,  the  promotion  of  industries,  the  care  of 
the  poor,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes,  the  interpretation  and 
adjudication  upon  contracts,  perfecting  means  of  transportation, 
including  highways,  canals,  steamship  hues,  and  stimulating  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  have  become  leading  objects  of  govern- 
ment. Even  the  coercive  administration  of  justice  has  become 
secondary  in  importance,  and  cost,  to  the  means  taken  to  further 
industry  and  general  enlightenment. 

Theories  of   taxation  have  varied  with  these  c 
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objects.  So  long  as  taxes  were  laid  as  a  means  to  keep  the  gov- 
erning classes  in  power  by  military  force,  the  chief  motive  held 
in  view  would  be  to  levy  them  where  the  aiost  revenue  could  he 
collected,  with  most  ease,  at  least  cost  When  the  stat«  became 
itself  engaged  in  the  work  of  production,  as  France  is  to  day  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  as  the  Phoenician  kings  were 
engs^ed  in  foreign  commerce  taxes  op  prohibitions  would  be 
imposed  on  all  rivals  in  the  same  tride  The  English  govern- 
emment  maintains,  ui  tins  spnit,  a  monopoly  to  itself  of  the 
opium  production  in  India. 

When  theories  of  equality  began  to  be  broached  by  the  French 
and  English  philosophei-s  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  natu- 
rally concentrated  their  efforts  on  some  plan  of  ideal  equality  in 
taxation.  Here,  however,  arose  endless  themes  for  dispute,  ow- 
ing to  differences  of  judgment  as  to  whetlier  possessions,  per- 
sons, incomes,  consumptions,  occupations,  processes,  descents  and 
inheritances,  contracts,  profits,  acres,  or  productive  or  idle  capi- 
tal should  be  equally  taxed.  Each  of  these  forms  an  independ- 
ent standard  of  "  equality  in  taxatiou  "  wholly  irreconcilable,  in  its 
practical  workings,  with  all  the  others.  One  will  say  it  is  equal 
taxation  to  tax  each  man  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty he  owns.  This  is  the  basis  or  standard,  at  which  all  the 
state,  county,  and  local  taxation  aims,  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  in  the  General  Government.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  capital  that  is  earning  nothing,  and  that  per- 
haps is  in  the  way  to  be  swallowed  up  by  losses,  is  so  taxed  as  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  its  owner,  while  men  who  are  making  large 
incomes,  but  expending  them  as  fast  as  they  make  them,  are  not 
taxed,  though  they  areenjoying  far  more  of  the  world's  wealth 
than  those  whose  possessions  are  considerable,  but  whose  incomes 
are  small.  Hence,  the  demand  fop  the  equal  taxation  of  posses- 
sions is  met  by  the  counter-demand  for  the  equal  taxation  of  in- 
comes, or  of  expenditure,  or  of  consumption.  Another  will  say, 
tax  manufacturing  pixjcesaes  equally,  according  to  the  product 
turned  out.  Another  will  conscientiously  think  it  equal,  to  tax 
occupations  equally,  according  to  their  earnings. 

Still  another  will  deny  that  taxation  should  be  equal,  and  will 
allege  that  taxation  should  rest  more  heavily  on  superfluities, 
luxuries,  and  vices,  e.  g.,  on  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  licenses 
to  sell  liquor  in  drinking  saloons,  on  shows,  brokers,  money  lend- 
ers, peddlers,  usurers,  on  people  wlio  keep  dogs,  silks,  diamonds, 
carriages,  many  servants,  large  retinues,  etc.     One  holds  that 
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unoccupied  laiid  should  be  specially  taxed  to  punish  the  wrong 
to  society  of  keeping-  it  out  of  the  market.  Eicardo  holds  that  to 
tax  any  form  of  capital  is  a  discouragement  to  labor,  since,  in  his 
view,  capital  is  the  wage-fund  from  which  labor  must  be  paid, 
and,  intrinsically,  all  capital  is  unproductive  except  as  it  is  made 
a  means  of  employing  labor. 

In  this  conflict  of  theories,  firet,  as  to  whethei'  taxation  should 
be  equal  at  all,  and,  secondly,  what  element  or  aspect  of  man 
sliould  be  selected  in  estimating  equality,  there  could  be  no 
other  feasible  course,  open  to  governments,  than  to  combine 
taxation  on  nearly  all  these  conflicting  bases  in  the  degree  that 
a  national  legislature,  or  bureau  of  taxation,  would  be  able  to 
agree  upon.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  taxation  is  a 
practical  question,  or,  largely,  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
theories.  Obviously,  nothing  would  be  more  despotic  than  to 
seize  upon  one  only  of  these  standards  of  equality  as  being  the 
true  and  absolute  standard,  as,  for  instance,  "  incomes,"  when  as 
many  persons  favor  an  equal  tax  on  every  person,  or  equality  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  one's  possessions,  or  taxation  according  to 
consumption,  or  the  taxation  of  vices,  luxuries,  monopolies,  etc. 

179.  Au  Ideal  Theory  of  Taxation. — Adam  Smith  has 
laid  down  four  rules  which  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  embody  a 
system  of  taxation  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  every  mind. 
Tliey  are  good  rules,  relatively  to  certain  others  which  would  be 
worse,  and  very  poor  rules  relatively  to  the  actual  practice  of 
many  governments,  which  is  better  than  tliese  rules.  We  shall 
examine  them  consecutively  : 

"  I.  ThoBobjpcts  of  every  stale  ought  to  contribute  to  the  eupportot  tbe  eoyerainent, 
aa  nearly  as  poealblo  in  proportion  to  their  rwpeK(i!W  <iW(i(iie,-  that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  which  they  rfipeetirely  enjoy  taiier  the  piotectiou  of  theelaW.  In  the 
otoervationorDrglectoftble  maxim  coneista  what  is  called  the  eauatitj'  or  Inequality 
oftoiation." 

The  Opening  words  begin  by  tlie  assumption,  so  common  among 
free  traders,  that  only  "  the  subjects  of  a  state  "  ought  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  its  government.  This  is  to  ignore,  at  the 
outset,  a  cardinal  point  in  the  protectionist  experience,  that  not 
only  the  subjects  of  a  state,  but  aliens  who  seek  to  do  business  or 
sell  their  wares  within  its  borders,  or  in  any  way  to  get  the  bene- 
fits of  its  markets  and  scale  of  values,  ought  to,  and  under  pro- 
tectionist duties  do,  in  many  cases,  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  its 
government.  The  protectionists  claim  to  be  able  t^i  tax  an  inter- 
national constituency  of  producers  and  consumers  on  all  interna^ 
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tional  trade,  i.  e.,  trade  between,  citizens  of  different  nations. 
Whether  tliey  do  so  or  not  will  be  fully  discussed  in  our  next 
chapter.  Meanwhile,  the  opening  passage  of  tlie  above  rule  is 
defective  in  ignoring  this  important  fact,  which  limits  the  accept- 
ance of  the  rule  to  a  class  of  closet  theorists  who  have  never  yet 
given  a  fiscal  policy  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  doubtless 
never  will.  The  two  recommendations  tliat  follow  are  tliat  sub- 
jects contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  and  in 
proportion  to  what  they  enjoy.  Their  abilities  to  enjoy  will  be 
measured,  by  one  man,  by  their  possessions,  and  by  another,  by 
their  income.  A  tax  on  the  first  is  a  tax  on  capital,  while  a  tax 
on  the  second  is  a  tax  on  income.  Thus  the  single  word  "  abil- 
ities" covers  two  very  unlike  modes  of  taxation.  But  both  are 
distinct  from  "  what  they  enjoy,"  for  this  last  again  is  measured 
by  expenditure,  and  by  intellectual  capacity  to  obtain  enjoyment. 
To  tax  expenditure  is  to  tax  consumption,  ostentation,  and  lux- 
ury. So  far  as  we  tax  consumption,  it  becomes  very  nearly  in 
effect  a  tax  on  persons,  for  the  poor  man  with  a  lai^  family  will 
consume  as  much,  directly,  as  the  rich  man  with  a  small  family. 
Taxing  ostentation  and  luxury  is  taxing  that  very  dispersion  of 
wealth,  and  breaking  up  of  hoards  and  estates,  in  which  the  pro- 
fessed champions  of  the  poor  are  so  deeply  interested.  For,  nothing 
tends  so  directly  to  the  dispersion  of  wealth,  by  the  richer  among 
the  poorer,  as  most  forms  of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  living. 
Thus  Dr.  Smith's  first  prescription  divides  itseK  into  seven,  viz., 
into  taxes  on  capital,  on  incomes,  on  expenditure,  on  capacity, 
on  consumption,  on  ostentation,  and  on  luxury.  Tax-gatherers 
can  not  travel  far  together,  on  a  road  that  forks  so  often.  Dr. 
Smith's  next  precept  is  : 

"2.  Thotax  whIcL  eact  tiiaLvlflual  ie  bound  to  poy  ought  to  b«  certain,  KniJnotarhi- 
Irarj.    The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  tbo  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought 

of  what  tach  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  m;itier  of  ao  great  importance 
that  a  very  conelderabla  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears.  I  believe,  from  ilie  experi- 
ence of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  aa  evil  OB  aver;  cmitll  degree  of  uncertainty." 

This  might  seem  self-evident  to  a  man  in  a  closet,  but  it  docs 
not  agree  with  any  experience  we  liave  of  society,  and  it  is  not  of 
the  least  practical  importance  to  either  the  statesman  or  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  tax  to  which  each  individual  is  subjected,  m  every  relation 
of  life  other  than  citizenship,  is  both  uncertain  and  arbitrary.  Tlie 
degree  in  which  he  is  taxed  in  his  strength  and  vital  force,  first, 
to  support  himself,  then  to  make  for  himself  a  good  name  and 
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csLitte  among  his  fellow-men,  then  to  maintain,  provide  fur,  and 
conduct  liis  family,  are  all  uncertain,  unequal,  ajid  often  very 
ai'bitrary,  and  of  a  kind  to  involve  absolute  heroism  to  endure. 

Out  of  these  social  taxes,  however,  come  all  social  heroisms  and 
nobiUty.  Where  then  in  nature  do  we  get  the  basis  for  assuming 
that  a  social  state,  which  is  full  of  social  inequalities,  and  of  un- 
equal burdens  on  every  hand,  and  wherein  the  prime  duty  of  the 
virtuous  is  to  help  carry  the  derelict  and  delinquent,  wherein  also 
the  wise  must  help  bear  the  foolish  up  above  and  out  of  their 
folly,  and  wherein  the  strong  must  be  taxed  often  to  their  full 
ability  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  weak,  the  healthy  of  the 
diseased,  and  the  competent  of  tlie  incompetent— how  is  it  that 
when  this  unequally-yoked -together  mass  of  citizens  are  conglom- 
erate into  a  state,  there  must  perforce  suddenly  spring  out  of  this 
compost  heap  of  inequalities  a  fair,  white,  ideal  flower,  which 
shall  embody  in  its  purity  a  principle  on  which  no  two  minds  can 
agi'ee  J  To  the  man  that  desires  nicotine  this  flower  shall  contain 
nicotine  and  no  other  essence,  to  the  man  who  desires  cocaine  it 
shall  contain  cocaine,  and  to  the  man  that  wants  lavender  or  rose 
it  shall  be  lavender  or  rose. 

But  neither  the  statesman  nor  the  citizen,  in  fact,  cares  or  needs 
to  know  who  pays  the  tax,  any  more  than  the  citizen  needs  to 
know  what  particular  Sing-leng-foo  in  China  cultivated  the  tea 
which  he  sips,  or  what  negro  in  Georgia  hoed  the  cotton  which 
he  wears,  or  what  were  the  features  of  the  sheep  whose  wool 
adorns  his  back.  The  question,  who  pays  the  tax  ?  is  often  a 
wholly  insoluble  conundrum  to  the  economist,  the  tax  being 
passed  on,  in  its  incidence,  from  one  hand  to  another,  until  its 
exact  incidence  is  lost  in  the  tangled  network  of  social  causes  and 
efl'ects.  But  so  are  all  other  costs  of  living  lost,  if  we  attempt  to 
follow  them,  in  the  same  tangled  network.  An  English  parlia- 
mentary committee  on  local  taxation,  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  foremost  of  England's  practical  and  theoretical  economists, 
George  J.  Goscheu,  reported  in  1872  that  they  could  not  tell,  and 
no  man  could  possibly  find  out,  whether  the  tax  on  the  occupier 
of  houses  was  paid  by  the  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  land.*  But 
shall  no  houses  be  rented  until  we  find  out  whether  the  landlord  or 
tenant  pays  the  occupier's  tax  ?     Mr.  Mill  is  in  an  absolutemud- 
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die,  as  to  whether  taxes  on  esports  are  paid  by  tlie  foreign  con- 
sumers or  by  tlie  domestic  producers  of  the  exported  product,  but 
inclLnes  to  tlie  opinion  that  they  are  paid  by  the  foreign  consum- 
ers, and  that  a  nation  may  often  greatly  benefit  its  own  trade  by 
taxing  its  exports.* 

The  very  able  economists,  who  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  must  have  differed  toto  C(xlo  from  Mr.  Mill  on  this 
point,  or  they  would  not,  with  such  unanimity,  have  prohibited 
duties  on  exports.  Indeed,  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  think  as  Mr.  Mill  does  on  this 
point,  it  would  be  but  a  very  little  while  before  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  be  amended,  and  a  duty  on  raw  cotton 
imposed.  We  do  not  mean  to  express  a  difference  from  Mr.  Mill 
as  to  duties  on  exports,  but  only  to  point  out  that  where,  in  rela- 
tion to  so  many  taxes,  it  is  impossible  for  statesmen  to  agree  as  to 
where  the  incidence  of  the  tax  actually  rests,  yet  the  tax  produces 
the  revenue,  and  the  citizen  prospers,  the  question  where  it  rests 
becomes  a  mere  philosophical  and  metaphysical  subtlety,  of  no 
more  practical  importance  than  the  question  where  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  human  conduct  rests,  or  whei*  the  human  wUl 
begins,  or  where  in  economics  the  cost  of  production  begins— 
whether  with  the  final  process,  or  with  the  production  of  the  im- 
plements, and  if  sowhether  production  shall  bedeemed  to  include 
invention  of  tlie  implements,  in  which  case  the  effort  tocompute 
the  cost  of  piwducing  a  bushel  of  corn  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Such  subtleties  may  be,  and  lately 
through  Mr.  Mill's  influence  are,  mistaken  for  economic  science, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  belong  to  the  widely  dif- 
ferent domain  of  metaphysical  gymnastics. 

Students  must  gradually  learn  the  distinction,  between  the  men- 
tal daze  that  conies  from  reading  propositions  like  tliose  of  Mr. 
Mill,  which  begin  with  a  "let  us  suppose,  "then  carry  you  through 
the  meshes  of  a  tangled  but  non-existing  hypothesis,  and  finally 
dump  you  with  a  triumphant  "  therefore  "  in  a  quagmire  of  con- 
clusions, which  agree  only  in  being  at  war  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  things,  whatever  it  may  be— and  political  economy,  at 
least  as  taught  by  the  historical  school.  Dr.  Smith's  third  rule  is  : 

»  Bookv.  ch.  3  (p.  B74.  Longhlln'sea.)   tieeaja  :      "By  lazing  esporta  we  may,  in 
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This  rule  empliatically  and  tliroughout  contradicts  the  last.  For 
the  most  convenient  time  and  manner  in  which  to  pay  a  tax  is 
when  we  pay  it  without  knowing  it,  whether  we  ai"e  the  pixwlucers 
of  goods,  working  for  a  profit,  and  paying  the  tax  in  order  to  get 
tliem  into  a  particular  market,  or  whether  we  are  consumere  and 
buying  the  product.  It  is  not  true  that  tases  upon  such  consum- 
able goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury  are  all  finally  j>aid  by  the 
consumer,  or  that  a  different  rule  prevails  for  articles  of  luxury 
from  those  that  govern  other  products.  Indeed,  there  can  he  no 
distinction  in  economics  between  luxuries  and  necessaries,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  in  civilization  clothing 
is  necessary,  in  Central  Africa  it  is  a  luxury.  In  Uganda,  more- 
over, bamboo  is  necessary,  and  most  kinds  of  money  have  little 
or  no  value.  In  civilization  bamboo  is  nearly  worthless,  and 
money  is  constantly  necessary.     Dr.  Smith's  fourth  rule  is  : 

oth  to  lake  out  and  keep  out  of  the 
ind  ahorewhatitbriugB  into  the  public 

This  rule  in  practice  contradicts  the  second  rule.  For  the  sec- 
ond rule  assumes  there  are  many  taxes,  concerning  which  it  is 
true  that  the  quantity  each  person  pays,  and  even  the  question 
which  of  several  persons  pays,  is  uncertain,  in  the  sense  of  un- 
known, i,  e.,  is  not  cai»able  of  being  known.  Now,  where  wecan 
not  know  who  pays  the  tax,  it  is  obviously  fruitless  to  try  to 
measure  the  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  which  does  not  go 
into  the  ti'easury,  against  the  amount  tliat  does,  so  as  to  make  the 
ratio  of  two  unknown  quantities  to  each  other  the  gauge  by 
which  to  determine  the  justice  of  a  tax. 

Again,  there  may  be  great  difference  of  judgment  among  men, 
as  to  which  of  two  modes  of  tax  does  take  out,  or  keep  out,  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  most  money  relatively  to  what  it  brings  into 
the  public  treasury  of  the  state. 

Great  Britain  taxes  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  3s.  6d.  ster- 
ling, or  87  cents  per  pound.  To  prevent  this  import  duty  from 
causing  Irish  and  Scotch  farmere  to  cultivate  tobacco,  as  they 
could  do  at  ao  enormous  proiit,  by  reason  of  the  duty  thus  ira- 
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yosed  on  the  foreign  article,  the  goyeminciit  prohibits  absolutely 
the  domestic  production,  making  it  criminal  to  cultivate  the  leaf 
anywhere  in  Great  Britain.  This  suppression  of  the  domestic 
production  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  to  cause  the  entire  sum, 
by  which  the  price  of  tobacco  fo  the  consumer  is  increased,  to  go 
into  tlie  treasury,  i.  e.,  no  part  of  it  goes  to  any  domestic  producer. 
But  lo !  to  accomplish  this  result,  there  is  kept  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  not  merely  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid,  but  the  en- 
tire profits  of  the  possible  domestic  production  of  the  leaf.  No 
one  can  tell  how  peculiwly  the  climate  of  Ireland  might  have 
proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed. It  might  have  proved  to  be  as  much  superior  to  any  other 
point  in  the  world,  for  the  culture  of  the  leaf,  as  tlie  Southern 
States  are  for  the  culture  of  cotton.  In  that  case  Ireland  could 
have  produced  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  world,  and,  instead  of 
famine  and  decline,  might  have  maintained  a  population  of  nine 
to  twelve  millions  of  people. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  the  signal  merit  of  this  tobacco  tax  is,  that 
it  takes  not  a  penny  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  that  does  not 
go  info  the  treasury.  In  fact,  by  suppressing  a  domestic  produc- 
tion, it  keeps  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  the  profits  of  a  pos- 
sible national  industry,  the  value  of  which  no  man  can  compute. 

ISO.  The  Search  for  the  Iitcidcnce  of  Taxation  and  of 
Specific  Taxes.— By  the  incidence  of  a  tax  is  meant  the  fall, 
"  blow,"  or  deduction  from  wealth,  which  it  efTects  on  a  particular 
person,  and  this  involves  the  defining  of  the  final  person  upon 
whom  tlie  tax  rests,  and  beyond  whom  its  burden  does  not  go,  and 
has  no  effect.  It  has  never  occurred  to  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
that  if  the  ultimate  incidence,  or  final  deleterious  effect,  of  a  tax 
or  burden  can  be  defined,  much  more  by  parity  of  reason  ought  we 
to  be  able  to  define  where  the  benefits  of  production,  or  of  a  new 
aid  to  production,  stop.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme outward  person  upon  whom  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  or  of  gold  in 
California  rests.  A  tax,  considered  as  adiminution  of  production, 
can  hardly  be  measured  until  we  can  assign  limits  to  the  effects 
of  aids  to  production.  For,  peradventure,  the  tax  itself  may  be 
an  aid  to  production,  and  in  that  case  it  hasno  incidence,  properly 
speaking,  since  its  supposed  "  blow"  is  converted  into  a  caress. 
In  discussing  Adam  Smith's  ideal  theory  of  taxation,  we  else- 
where point  out  that  standards  of  equality  may  be  s 
RS  tlie  persons  who  pi-opose  them. 
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A  would  think  it  equal  that  B  pay  the  same  as  C.  This  calls 
for  a  poll  tax.  In  interior  or  barbarous  races,  where  no  capital 
exists,  a  poll  tax  would  be  as  equal  as  any  other.  B  thinks  it 
equal,  that  A  and  C  pay  according  to  what  they  possess.  This 
calls  for  a  tax  on  capital,  or  savings,  or  principal.  This  is  equal 
in  as  far  as  capitals  and  incomes  are  equal,  C  thinks  it  equal  that 
A  and  B  pay  according  to  what  they  earn  or  receive.  This  calls 
for  an  income  tax.  Income  taxes  are  equal  wherever  incomes 
are  equal.  D  tliinks  it  equal  that  A  and  B  pay  according  to  what 
they  enjoy  or  expend.  This  calls  for  a  tax  on  consumption  or 
rate  of  living,  which  is  an  equal  tax  as  to  all  who  live  at  an  equal 
rate  of  expense.  E  thinks  it  equal,  that  A  and  B  should  pay  taxes, 
at  the  point  where  it  will,  incidentally,  cause  industries  not  pre- 
viously possible  to  become  equally  possible  to  both  A  and  B, 
whereby  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  means  to  pay  the  tax  and 
make  a  profit  besides,  so  that  by  paying  a  tax  of  say  five  they  are 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  fifteen.  This  calls  for  taxes  for  im- 
provements, schools,  lights,  sewers,  and  protection  to  domestic 
industry.  These  are  equal  except  as  to  such  pei-sons  as  do  not 
intend  to  live  by  industry,  and  who  have  therefore  no  intei-est  in 
its  protection  or  defense.  F  thinks  it  equal  that  A  and  B  should 
be  taxed  according  to  their  respective  utility  to  the  community. 
If  A  is  rendermg  valuable  service,  say  in  teaching  school  or  in- 
venting machinery  at  small  pay,  or  in  introducing  capital  into 
new  avocations  which  will  be  presently  unprofitable,  but  ulti- 
mately of  great  public  benefit,  and  B  is  getting  high  profits  out 
of  a  business  deleterious  to  the  general  welfare,  as  gambling,  sell- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  or  prize-fightmg,  lotteries,  bull-baiting,  or 
vice,  then  B  should  be  taxed  a  sufficient  sum  to  at  least  make  A's 
means  of  living  as  secure  as  his  own,  and  this  sum  should  be  paid 
over  to  A  for  teaching  school,  or  inventing  machinery,  or  invest- 
ing capital,  or  otherwise  working  for  the  common  good, 

Mr.  Mill  holds  that  true  equality  of  taxation  consists  in  equality 
of  sacrifice,  or  suffering,  in  paying  the  tax.  But  this  is  chimerical, 
as  those  who  have  abundant  means  can  not  be  made  to  suffer  by 
any  payment  whatever.  Dr.  Smith  holds  that  taxation  should  be 
equal  according  to  Uie  ability  of  each  to  pay.  But  who  shall 
define  ability  to  pay  1 

Mr.  Mill  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  increase  of  value 
in  land,  growing  out  of  increased  public  appreciation,  sliould  be 
taxed.  But  if  so,  should  the  state  compensate  for  the  decrease  of 
value  'i  and  why  should  the  rise  in  land,  more  than  the  rise  in 
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Blocks,  ill  good  will,  or  in  personal  popularity  and  reputation,  be 
taxed  3  Labor  has  as  little  to  do  ■with,  causing  a  man  to  grow  in 
public  favor  as  with  causing  a  lot  of  land  to  grow  in  price. 
Horace  Greeley  was  wont  to  say :  "Popularity  is  a  liappy  acci- 
dent of  life,  and  political  preferment  is  an  affair  of  luck."  Why 
should  tliey  not  be  taxed  as  well  as  tlie  unearned  increnient  of 
land? 

If  a  particular  kind  of  business  be  taxed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  inimical  to  public  interest,  a  half  or  third  of  the  pei-sons  that 
would  else  engage  in  it  go  out  of  it,  thus  enlarging  the  ratio  of 
customers  to  those  that  remain,  and  hence  removing  from  them 
the  tax.  Many  sellers  of  liquors  prefer  a  high  tax  on  liquor,  as 
it  dignifies  their  calling  and  makes  them  collectors  of  revenue, 
and  therefore  agents  of  the  state.  When  the  increase  in  their 
monopoly  of  the  custom  reimburses  to  them  the  effect  of  the  tax, 
upon  whom  does  the  tax  rest !  The  customer  will  declare  that 
he  is  not  taxed,  as  he  gets  his  goods  of  as  good  quality  and  at  as 
low  a  price  as  before,  hut  from  fewer  merchants.  The  persona 
■who  go  out  of  the  business  can  not  be  said  to  pay  the  tax,  since 
they  go  into  other  kinds  of  business  and  are  not  in  the  line  from 
whence  the  tax  comes.  The  liquor  seller  who  remains  certainly 
does  not  pay  it,  as  the  increase  of  custom  insulting  fi"om  driving 
Lis  competitors  out  of  the  business  has  reimbursed  him.  Thus, 
though  the  state  treasury  has  certainly  received  an  increase  of 
revenue,  no  person  can  be  proven  to  have  sustained  the  actual 
burden  of  this  increase. 

So  suppose  a  tax  be  laid  upon  land,  with  the  effect  to  lessen  the 
profits  of  investing  capital  in  it.  The  number  of  competitors  for 
its  ownership  diminishes,  the  same  capital  acquires  more  of  it, 
and  virtually  the  monopoly  of  those  who  choose  to  invest  in  it 
;,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  profit*,  in  the 
'e  have  indicated  in  the  case  of  tax  on  an  occupa- 
tion.    But  with  this  result, — on  whom  has  the  tax  fallen  f 

Mr.  Mill  holds  that,  in  taxing  incomes,  all  that  portion  of  the 
income  which  is  laid  by  as  savings  should  he  exempted,  since  to 
tax  savings  is,  he  says,  to  condemn  prudence.  But,  in  such  a 
case,  the  tax  would  rest  on  that  which  a  person  can  not  afford  to 
save,  but  needs  to  consume.  This  is  in  conflict  with  his  other 
principle  that  the  tax  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  equalize  the 
sacrifice.  It  certainly  involves  a  far  greater  sacrifice,  to  tax  a 
man  out  of  what  he  needs  to  expend  for  his  support,  tlian  to  tax 
him  on  the  surplus  he  is  able  to  save. 
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Annual  taxes,  teing  a  portion  of  the  year's  produclion — the 
money  proceeds  of  its  crops  and  earnings — miglit  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  a  deduction  from  the  returns  of  the  pro- 
ducers, at  least  until  they  return  into  tlie  channels  of  production, 
Bs  seed,  or  cause,  in  part,  of  the  next  year's  production. 

As  a  deduction  from  production,  they  must  ultimately  come  out 
of  the  producers,  either  of  commodities,  or  of  their  values.  If  an 
owner  of  land  pays  taxes,  he  pays  tliem  out  of  that  portion  of 
the  yeai''s  annual  production  which  he  is  able  to  appropriate.  If 
the  laud  enabled  him  to  appropriate  it,  i.  e.,  if  he  pays  tlie  tax 
from  an  income  derived  from  the  rent  of  the  land,  then  the  tax 
is  a  deduction  from  the  earaings  of  the  industries  carried  on  upon 
that  land.  If  the  land  lay  idle,  earning  no  income,  tiien  the  tax 
on  it  must  have  been  earned  in  some  industries  carried  on  upon 
other  land.  But  in  each  and  all  these  industries  one  set  of  meu, 
viz.,  the  producers,  ordinarily  so  called,  create  or  bring  to 
market  the  commodity  or  service,  while  another,  viz.,  the  users, 
employers,  or  consumers,  by  their  demands  give  it  value.  Hence 
the  production  of  commodities,  and  services,  proceeds  from  one 
class,  and  the  production  of  values  proceeds  froni  another.  The 
commodity  may  be  produced  in  London,  while  the  value  may  be 
given  to  it,  in  Moscow  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  tax  may  be  col- 
lected in  London ;  its  chief  effect  may  be  felt  in  Louisiana. 

There  are  those  who  feel  conapetent  to  decide,  amidst  this  con- 
geries of  mazy  infiuences,  radiating  outward  indefinitely  through 
all  the  transactions  of  mankind,  what  the  ultimat*  incidence  of  a 
tax  may  be.  To  me  it  seems  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt  to  set 
bounds  to  the  causative  operations  of  a  winter's  snow  or  a  sum- 
To  trace  the  degree  of  burden,  effected  by  a  tax,  upon  him  who 
pays  it,  involves  a  difficulty  which  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
tracing  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure  among  those  to  whom  it  is 
paid,  or  in  whose  midst  it  is  distributed.  The  former  involves  a 
disappearance  of  values,  the  latter  a  re-  appearance.  In  the  former 
case  the  clews  disperse  as  when  water  sinks  into  the  sand.  In 
the  latter  the  visible  wealth  is  reproducing  itself  before  our  eyes. 
Hence,  those  who  contrast  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  taxes  within  a  country,  with  the  draining  of  a  country  by 
foreign  tax-gatherers,  are  not  to  be  likened  to  the  metaphysical 
philosophers  who  are  seeking  to  found  an  ideal  theoi'y  of  taxation 
on  speculations  as  to  its  ultimate  incidence.* 

■  Thae,  tn  the  PolUiccU  Scienee  Quarterly  for  December,  Iffi"?,  a  report  of  Coiooel  Sir 
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A  part  of  the  incidence  of  King  George's  tax  on  tea  was  tlie 
American  Revolution,  and  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  part  of  the  incidence  of  GEesar'a  decree,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed,  may  have  been  tlie  birtli  of  Christianity  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  Roman  Empire,  As  the  French  Academy 
was  compelled  to  declare  that  the  announcement,  on  the  pai't  of 
any  man,  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  should  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  lunacy,  so  the 
notion  on  the  part  of  an  economist,  that  he  can  define  tlie  ultimate 
incidence  of  any  tax,  must  consign  him  to  the  limbo  of  vision- 
aries needing,  if  not  the  restraint  of  coercion,  at  least  tlie  tender 
rebuke  of  pitying  regard.  One  or  two  links  in  the  chain  of  cau- 
sation set  in  motion  by  a  tax  may  be  traced.  Then  the  trace  is 
lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  aggregate  effort  and  common  welfare. 

The  taxes  collected  to  promote  education  are  like  the  one-eighth 
of  a  farmer's  crop,  which  he  reserves  for  seed  for  the  next  year. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  a  tax  on  his  energies  to  be  compelled  to  pro- 
duce in  any  one  year  a  quantity  one-eighth  greater  than  he  can 
either  enjoy  or  sell,  and  of  which  his  only  use  is  to  tlirow  it  back 
into  the  ground  as  the  condition  of  reaping  tl  e  ext  yearo  crop. 
Yet  the  seed-tax  imposed  by  nature  is  the  sou  ■ce  of  all  \  oduc- 
tion.  All  well-expended  taxes  are  certainly  tl  p  sa  e  cate- 
gory. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  add  t  o  to  pa  g  the 
regular  state  taxes,  men  freely  tax  themselves  to  s  l  po  t  chari- 
ties, religions,  amusements  for  others,  pol  t  cal  I'utes    or  the 

OeoTge  Wlngate  makes  the  following  very  clear  staKmenC  of  tlieeflecu  oF  tasntioD  as 
a  mode  ot  wealth  diatribntion.    Me  says:  "Taxes  spent  in  llieconutryfrom  which  they 

spent  in  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  tases  eollcclod  from  ihe  population  ol 
large  are  paid  away  to  the  poi-ijon  of  the  population  eugaged  lathe  service  ot  govern, 
meat,  throngh  whose  expenditure  they  are  again  returned  to  the  induattlous  classes. 
(More  accurately,  to  the  general  clrcnlaUon.)  They  orcasion  a  different  dietribn. 
tion,  bnt  no  lOBS  of  national  income  (capital).  .  ,  .  Bnt  the  case  le  wholly  different 
when  the  taxes  are  not  spent  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  raised.  In  this  ease 
they  constitute  no  mere  transfer  of  a  portJon  of  the  national  hioorae  from  one  set  of 

from  the  whole  taiefl  country.  As  regarde  its  effect  on  national  prodnction,  the  whole 
might  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea  aa  transferred  to  another  connliy,  for  no  portion 

The  econamlc  principle  iDVoWed  here  is  not  altered,  when  the  nation  which  receives 
the  money  exported  aends  goods  in  exchange  Inatead  of  rendering  aervices  in  the  shape 

to  the  depletion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  that  parts  with  ila  money  for  auj  kind  of 
services  rendered  by  foreign  parties  (whether  in  the  nature  of  protection  from  violence 
or  protection  of  conunoditicB),  inatead  of  having  those  aervicee  readered  by  ita  own 
popnlatioM.— Jf".  7,  Pros. 
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extra-constitutional  part  of  state  work,  and  many  other  social 
benefits.  In  all  these  cases  men  count  the  present  tax  to  be  only 
the  seed  sown  of  ultimate  profit.  In  the  degree,  therefore,  tliat 
men  are  fai'-sighted,  sagacious,  and  enlightened,  they  are  willing 
to  sustain  momentary  taxation  to  effect  ultimate  results  in  which 
they  feel  that  ail  have  a  common  interest. 

Adam  Smitli  thought  it  extremely  important  that  taxes  should 
be  direct  and  certain,  so  that  each  man  should  know  exactly  the 
extent  of  his  burden.  Cui  bono  ?  The  assumption  is  that  the 
niaa  who  feels  them  keenly  will  resist  their  unjust  imposition. 
But  is  it  a  civic  virtue  so  much  higher  to  resist  taxation,  tlian  to 
pay  tases,  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  it  painful  t 
And  are  men  to  be  deemed  so  mean,  and  void  of  public  spirit,  that 
no  man  will  be  supposed  capable  of  resisting  a  tax  unless  lie  pays 
it  himself  ?  Of  what  great  value  is  it,  to  any  man,  to  have  burdens 
made  so  extremely  evident  ?  Besides,  if  he  on  whom  the  burden 
first  falls,  after  enduring  all  the  pain  of  paying  the  tax,  really 
passes  it  over,  without  knowing  it,  on  some  one  else,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  painless,  and  just  as  true,  to  have  collected  the 
same  amount  of  tax,  by  a  mode  in  which  no  person  whatever 
would  have  been  pained  by  this  unnecessary  consciousness  of 
being  taxed  ?  If  the  wisest  economist  can  not  define  the  cases 
in  which  a  tax  is  transferred,  why  should  the  humblest  tax- 
payer be  pained  with  the  belief  that  he  is  bearing  aburden  which, 
perhaps,  he  is  only  transferring  to  another  ! 

The  English  ratepayers  are  taxed  for  the  dwellings  they  occupy. 
Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  get  their  rents  for  a  sum  made  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  rate,  than  if  they  paid  no  rate  ?  Bleonomists  like 
Mr.  Groschen  are  wholly  unable  to  say.  If  they  do,  then  Uie  land- 
lord bears  the  burden.  But  the  landlord  is  so  wealthy  that  pay- 
ing a  tax,  or  accepting  a  lower  rent,  is  a  mere  affair  of  figures  to 
his  steward.  How  can  a  tax  be  a  burden  to  one  who  does  not 
know  of  it,  and  to  one  who  perhaps  produces  nothing,  but  osten- 
tation and  ennui  f 

The  notion,  that  the  incidence  of  tases  should  be  made  certain, 
is  like  the  kindred  notion,  that  the  law  should  be  made  simple.  It 
demands  an  impossibility  in  finance.  If  the  search  for  the  inci- 
dence of  taxes  has  brought  to  light  any  one  valuable  principle  in 
taxation,  of  general  application,  it  is  that  the  taxpayer  bears  with 
most  ease  three  classes  of  taxes,  viz.  : 

1.  Those  which  indirectly  promote  the  enei^y  of  national  pro- 
duction, in  a  degree  which  more  than  supplies  to  the  taxpayer  the 
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means  of  p^jing  the  tax  so  that  where  a  penny  is  taken  out  of 
one  pocket  m  taxes  a  shilling  is  put  into  the  othei'  in  the  form  of 
better  wages  more  mdustiies  oi  higher  profits.  These  are  the 
protective  taxes  educational  taxes,  and  all  taxes  that  perform  the 
seed-sowing  function 

3.  Those  of  whiih  the  letums  come  into  the  treasury  of  his  own 
country,  while  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  producers  of  other  coun- 
tries.    Tiiese,  too,  are  the  protective  taxes. 

3.  Those  whose  first  incidence  is  a  temporally  scarcity  of  some 
product,  but  whose  speedy  effect  is  to  greatly  cheapen  its  supply. 

181.  The  Pi'actice  of  Modem  Goveroiiieuts  In  Taxa- 
tion—The United  States. — Taxation,  nearly  everywhere,  is 
distinguished  into  general,  or  national,  and  local.  The  latter  is 
both  raised,  and  disbursed,  within  a  small  fractional  district,  or  sub- 
division of  a  state,  to  wit,  a  county,  x>arish,  town,  school  district, 
or  the  like,  by  some  form  of  local  boaivl.  The  local  taxation,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  amounts  to  upwards  of  t30, 000, 000  a  year, 
which  is  several  times  more  than  that  of  the  State,  and  in  1860 
equalled  the  expenses  of  thirty  state  governments  combined. 
Mere  state  taxation  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  index  to 
the  local  taxation.  Illinois  has  about  3,500,000  people,  and  raises 
for  state  purposes  about  13,500,000.  If  this  be  a  fair  standard  for 
the  country  at  large,  the  total  state  taxation  would  not  exceed 
$60,000,000  a  year  for  all  the  statesand  territories.  Adding,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  local,  city,  park,  and  district  expenditui-es  of  all 
sorts,  probably  the  aggregate  local  taxation  of  the  country  equals 
the  aggregate  of  national  taxation.  The  latter  is  shown  by  the 
followiag  budget  for  188S  : 

OHITED  STATES  BUDGET,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  18S3. 
[la  mimons  and  tentLisot  miJLionB.] 
Beeeipti  .- 

Customs. - $21*7 

Iiiletnnl  Revenue 144.7 

Sale  o(pnblioland6i'..V.V.V.V...V.V.'\V.7.  *,*.'.'..".'.'■. '.'.". '.".v.. '."."..".*. '.v.'. ','.■.'.*!       7!b 


Met  ordinary  receipta S3B8.8 

War  Dcparlmsnt tiH.B 

Navy  Depattment Vs'i 


Total,, 
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Tlie  accompanying  chart  shows  tlie  total  amount  of  revenue  foi" 
each  year,  the  general  course  of  expenditure,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  national  revenues  of  the  United  States  have  been  derived 
from  customs  duties,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government. 

It  is  a  plausible  aphorism  of  Mr.  Mill  that  customs  duties,  so 
far  as  they  are  protective,  can  produce  no  revenue,  for  they  pro- 
tect the  domestic  production,  only  in  the  degree  that  tliey  exclude 
the  imported  article,  and  they  produce  revenue  only  on  the  quan- 
tity they  admit.  No  instance  illustrates  more  signally  the  im- 
portance of  studying  economics  in  the  school  of  history  and  ex- 
perience, instead  of  burrowing  under  a  barren  dehris  of  ruinous 
metaphysical  assumptions,  however  acute  tliey  may  seem  to  be. 

The  above  aphorism  of  Mill  is  on  a  par  with  the  ancient  demon- 
stration, by  the  sophists,  that  motion  is  impossible,  because  as  to 
any  body  in  space  there  are  only  two  portions  of  space  in  which 
it  can  move,  since  all  space  is  comprised  in  these  two  portions, 
viz.,  the  space  where  it  is,  and  the  space  where  it  is  not.  It  can 
not  move  in  the  space  where  it  is,  because,  so  long  as  it  continues 
in  that  space,  it  moves  not.  And  it  can  not  move  in  the  space 
where  it  is  not,  because  it  can  never  be  in  thespace  where  it  is  not. 
Hence  it  can  not  move  at  all.  As  specimens  of  mere  chop  logic, 
one  of  these  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  both  are  worthless. 
Bodies  do  move,  and  not  only  do  protective  duties  collect  revenues, 
but  the  entire  body  of  tariff  laws  which  include  protective  duties, 
always  collects  more  revenue  than  those  which  aim  not  to  protect. 
This  will  appear  clearly  from  the  following  table  of  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  customs  tariffs  in  the  United  States  during  the  so- 
called  free  trade  or  low  revenue  periods,  compared  witli  tlie  more 
intentionally  protective  periods  : 

TABLS  SHOWING  AVERAGE  IMPOSTS  AND  AVERAGE  CUSTOMS,  REVENUE 
UNDER  ■'  FREE  TRADE  "  ASCENDENCY,  AND  THE  SAME  D 
SN  PROTECTIONISTS  WERE  IN  P 
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Or,  varying  the  mode  of  expression,  we  find  that,  froai  18S1  to 
1823,  a  "tariff  for  revenue"  collected  only  $3.36  of  revenue 
on  every  $10  worth  of  imports,  while  in  the  next  ten  years,  over 
most  of  which  a  protective  tariff  extended,  we  collected  under  » 
protective  tarifi:'  $3.47  of  revenue  on  every  $10  worth  of  goods,  in- 
creasing our  average  importation  by  |16,600,O0O  per  year,  our 
average  revenue  by  $6,500,000  per  year,  and  the  ratio  of  revenue 
to  goods  imported.  From  1834  to  1841,  inclusive,  eight  years  of 
free  trade,  and  of  disaster  caused  by  excessive  importations,  our 
average  importations  nearly  douoled,  while  our  tariff  for  revenue 
fell  off  nearly  $6,000,000  per  annum,  and  we  coUect«d  only  $1.46 
of  revenue  on  $10  of  imports.  In  the  five  protective  years  from 
1842  to  1846,  inclusive,  our  importations  wei-e  less  by  $16,000,000, 
and  the  duties  collected  more  by  $3,000,000,  the  ratio  of  duties 
rising  to  $3.34  per  $10  of  imports.  From  1846-61  the  imports  were 
made  large  by  our  great  supply  of  gold  from  California,  by  our 
increased  opening  up  of  Western  lands  through  our  .extending 
railways,  by  the  great  demand  for  our  exports  occasioned  by  the 
Irish  famine  of  1846-9,  monetary  crisis  in  England  in  1847,  repeal 
of  English  duties  on  bread-stuffs  in  1847-9,  Crimean  war  in 
1851-4,  French,  Hungarian,  and  German  revolutions  in  1848,  and 
the  like.  But  the  revenue  on  every  $10  of  imports  fell  to  $1.98, 
thus  showing  that  in  no  instance  have  duties  "for  revenue 
only  "  been  so  productive  of  revenue  on  a  lite  volume  of  impor- 
tations nor  so  productive  absolutely  as  duties  levied  for  both 
revenue,  and  protection.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Mill's 
"obvious  truism,"  that  " duties  which  protect  can  produce  no 
revenue  and  duties  which  produce  revenue  can  ailord  no  pro- 
lection,"*  becomes  a  practical  falsehood.  From  1861  to  1870, 
under  protective  tariffs  the  revenue  advanced  from  $39,000,000 
to  $180,000,000,  each  increase  of  protection  being  attended  by  a 
steady  rise  in  the  ratio  of  the  revenue  collected  fo  the  goods 
imported.  In  1861  we  collected  $1.18  of  revenue  per  $tO  of 
imports ;  in  1870  it  is  $5  of  revenue  per  $10  of  imports. 

Under  the  ■'  fi'ee  trade  "  tariff  of  1857-60,  the  government  col- 
lected, in  the  latter  year,  on  an  importation  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
$334,350,453  a  revenue  of  only  $39,583,135.64,  or  $1  of  revenue  to 
$8.50  worth  of  goods  imported.  Under  the  tariff  known  as  the 
Morrill  or  war  tariff,  the  rates  were  increased  at  nearly  every 
session  of  Congress  during  the  war,  especially  on  iron  and  steel, 

*Miire  "PoliUcal  Economy,"  vol.  2,  p,  B39(book  v,  chap.  i.  eec.  l). 
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(lottons  aiid  woolens,  and  we  collected  in  1869  a  customs  levenuo 
of  $177,151,136  on  a  total  importation  of  $415,569,873,  being  $1  of 
revenue  on  every  $3, 37  of  goods  imported.  Purely  in  productive- 
ness of  revenue  the  tariff  of  1869  was  three  and  a  half  times 
more  effective  than  the  tariff  of  1860.     To  collect  the  revenue 
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of  1869,  under  the  tariff  of  1860,  would  have  required  an  impoi'ta- 
tion  of  foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000,000  iier  annum,  a 
quantity  whose  importation  was  practically  a  thi-ee-fold  impossi- 
bility, because  (1)  Europe  could  not  take  so  lai^  a  quantity  of 
our  pi'oducts  as  would  be  required  to  pay  for  tlicni ;  {3}  we  could 
not  produce  them,  and  (3)  the  importation  of  so  large  a  qiunitity 
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of  manufactured  goods  would  have  completely  destroyed  our 
own  manufactures.  Tlie  following'  table  shows  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  tariff  during  this  period  : 


Year. 

Value  of 
Merchandise 
Imported. 

Revenue. 

Ratio  of 

Revenue  to 

Imports. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

186S 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

$334,350,453 
205,819,823 
332,187,587 
328,514,659 
234,434,167 
437,638,966 
389,934,977 
357,436,440 
415,569,873 

$39,582,125.64 
49,056,308.00 
69,059.943.00 
102,316,153.00 
85,988,260.00 
160,000,000.00 
176,417,810.88 
164,464,500.00 
177,151,126.00 

11   to  18. 50 
1    to   4.01 
1   to   3.66 
1   to  3.31 
1   to  2.76 
1    to  2.73 
1    to  2.43 
to  2.11 
1   to  2.34 

The  following  table  presents  the  contrast  between  a  term  of 
years  of  "  free  trade,"  and  the  like  term  of  protectionist  years  : 

C0MPAR4T1VE   POWER    TO    COLLECT    TAXES  UNDER    CONTRASTED 
TARIFF  POLICIES. 


Under  Free  Trade. 

Und^r  Protection. 

Total  Orflintitf 

Jaueaa                                Receipts. 

$26,467,403.16 

1849  .     .     . 

1850  .     .     . 

1851  .     .     . 
1853   .     .     . 

1853  .     .     . 

1854  .     .     . 

1855  .     .     . 

1856  .     .     . 

30,721.077.50 
43,592,888,88 
52,555,039.33 
49,842,815.60 
61,587,031.68 
73,800,841.40 
65,350,574.68 
74,056,699.84 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

876,434,453,82 
357,188,356.09 
395,959,833.87 
864,431,104.94 
365,394,329.91 
323,177,673.78 
399,941,090.84 
384,030,771.41 

1858  .     .     . 

1859  .     .    . 

1860  .     .     . 

46,655,365.96 
53,777,107,92 
56,054,599.83 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

281,000,642.00 
257,446,7^6.40 
273,822,136.83 
333,526.610.98 

1881 

■      360,782,292.57 

Total  .     . 

$779,605,256.45 

Total 

.  $5,032,539,138.06 

Wliether  this  enormous  increase  of  revenue,  under  protective 
duties,  was  attended  by  greater  disadvantages  or  advantages  to  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  may  more  properly  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  merifsof  protection  as  an 
economic  policy,  i.e.,  as  it  affects  the  people. 

No  one  test  of  the  general  prosperity  of  a  country,  however, 
is  more  satisfactory  than  the  rate  of  immigration  into  it,  as 
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tliat  measures  its  general  economic  desirableness,  relatively, 
to  all  competing  countries.  In  the  period  of  low  duties,  Ihiany 
extraordinary  exterior  circumstances  concurred  to  stimulate 
imniigratioii,  such  as  the  new  gold  crop  of  California,  the  new 
railroad  epoch  in  the  United  States,  the  Irish  famine,  Crimean 
war,  and  revolutions  in  Eurojw.  In  the  protective  period  all 
these  were  wanting,  and  no  prominent  cause  but  the  prosperity 
induced  by  protective  policies,  and  an  abundance  of  paper  money, 
existed  to  invite  population.  Yet  the  immigration  in  the  first 
period,  viz,,  3,817,931,  was  far  exceeded  by  that  in  the  second, 
5,998,334  In  short,  in  a  juried  of  high  duties,  when  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  was  6i  times  greater  than  under  low  duties, 
the  immigration  was  still  twice  as  great  as  under  the  low  duties, 
indicating  a  condition  of  labor  capable  of  attracting  twice  as 
many  p^sons.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  diagram : 
ComparaUvs  Power  to  coUeet  Taxes. 


ComparaHve  FOicer  to  ailront  Immigrants  wkiUcdUcting  these  Taxes. 
1897—1881.  ~"  •  -       -  Proteetion. 

As  a  mere  fiscal  policy  for  the  promotion  of  revenue,  the 
foregoing  figures,  embodying  much  of  the  experience  of  the 
United  States,  show  that  tariffs  designed  to  protect  do,  in  the 
aggregate,  produce  most  revenue. 

The  state  and  local  taxation  rests,  in  most  of  the  States,  on  land 
and  its  improvement,  and  fixed  capital  generally,  aided  by 
license  taxes  on  the  sale  of  liquors  at  retail,  taxes  on  personal 
property,  and  in  some  States  on  I'ailways,  and  on  certain  occupa- 
tions. It  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  claimed  to  be  direct  taxation,  as 
that  word  is  used  by  the  economists,  i.e.,  it  can  not,  it  is  thought, 
be  transferred,  by  the  party  that  pays  it,  so  that  its  ultimate  burden 
shall  rest  on  another. 

Whether,  however,  taxes  on  land  are  paid  by  the  landlord,  or  by 
the  occupier,  has  of  Iaf«  been  much  disputed.  In  England,  where 
the  occupier  pays  them,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  often  asserted 
that  ultimately  the  burden  is  shared  by  the  land-proprietor.  In 
America,  where  they  are  at  first  paid  by  the  land-owner,  it  is 
often  asserted  that  he  is  able  to  add  them  to  his  rents.  This  can 
not  be  proven,  and  is  very  doubtful.  Tlie  rates  of  land  rent 
are  determined  by  the  competition  of  tenants  to  liire,  and  by 
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the  average  earnings  of  capital  in  other  occupations.  For  land- 
lord^re  presumed  not  to  seek  to  extend  investments  in  i-eal  estate, 
beyond  the  point  where  as  large  an  average  retui-n  can  be  got 
from  the  capital  invested,  in  the  purchase  both  of  land  and  im- 
provements, as  could  be  derived  from  the  same  capital,  invested  in 
other  forms  of  property,  which  would  require  no  nioi-e  care. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  laying  the  taxes  on  land  either  in- 
creases their  value  to  tenants,  or  increases  the  returns  from  the 
general  avenues  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Bents  are  very  much  lower  in  England,  where  land  is  untaxed, 
than  on  lilie  values  of  property  in  France  and  America,  where  it 
is  taxed.  But  there  are  too  many  factors,  more  potent  than  this, 
to  justify  attributing  it  to  this  chiefly. 

Hardly  any  of  the  state  taxes  rest  on  consumption.  Nearly  all 
aim  to  tax  capital.  This  is  the  outcome  of  univei-sal  suffrage.  In 
the  rural  districts  about  one-half  of  the  voters  ai-e  taxpayers, 
under  a  system  which  aims  to  tax  capital  and  land  only.  In  the 
cities,  only  from  one  person  in  five,  to  one  person  in  twelve,  is  a 
taxpayer.  The  effect  of  having  taxes  laid  by  the  non-property- 
holders,  and  paid  by  the  property-holders,  is  to  infuse  a  commu- 
nistic spirit  into  all  tax  voting,  the  non-taxpaying  classes  com- 
bining together  to  have  as  much  money  expended  as  they  can, 
since,  the  more  money  is  expended,  the  gi-eater  their  chance  of 
getting  some  of  it. 

A  school  district,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  had,  a  few 
years  ago,  so  many  wealthy  taxpayers,  who  were  too  aristocratic 
to  send  their  children  to  any  public  school  whatever,  and  so  many 
voting  parents  of  poor  children,  determined  to  give  them  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  fashionable  education,  at  the  cost  of  their 
wealthy  neighbors,  that  by  introducing  instruction  in  mode™ 
languages,  music,  et«.,  the  cost  of  instruction  was  brought  up  for 
a  time  to  $600  per  pupil  pep  year,  a  cost  greater  than  the  wealthier 
parents  were  paying,  for  the  tuition  of  their  own  children,  at 
Harvard  or  Yale. 

Tims,  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith  that,  where  taxes  ai-e  most 
certain  in  their  incidence,  they  will  be  most  economically  laid  and 
expended,  undei^es  an  explosion,  due  to  the  fact  that  Smith 
made  no  account  of  the  interest  which  should  govern  their  laying 
or  expenditure.  It  was  because,  in  this  case,  the  tax  was  certain 
to  fall  on  the  rich,  and  they  were  in  the  minority,  and  was  certain 
to  benefit  the  poor,  and  they  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  tax 
was  laid  wastefully. 
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The  cliart  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  means  of  maintaining 
the  National  Government,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  have  heen  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  except  that  in 
1835  to  1836  nearly  half  the  expenses  of  government  were  paid 
by  sales  of  public  lands,  and  since  1863  the  revenue  from  the 
internal  or  excise  taxes  was  for  several  years  greater,  and  is  still 
nearly  as  great,  as  from  duties  on  imports.  Both  these  foi'nis 
of  taxation  rest  on  consumption,  except  as  they  may  in  certain 
instances  rest  on  the  producer  of  the  taxed  product.  The  degiwi 
in  which  they  so  i-est  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  xv. 

Taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  are  so  popular  in  tlie 
United  States,  owing  to  the  hostility  to  the  accustomed  use  of 
these  two  articles,  on  moral  and  hygienic  grounds,  Uiat  it  has 
thiis  far  been  dangerous  to  any  politician  to  advocate  their  repeal, 
notwithstanding  they  were  imposed  only  as  war  taxes,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  them  is  a  surplus  and  a  burden  which  it  is 
desirable  to  get  rid  of,  and  which  interferes  with  the  most  happy 
adaptation  of  our  revenue  system  to  the  real  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. "Whether  the  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco  do  in  fa«t  dis- 
courage their  use,  in  any  degree,  is  open  to  question.  The  pre- 
vailing modes  of  partaking  of  both,  by  the  custom  called  ' '  treat- 
ing," imply  that  the  person  who  pays  for  them  usually  does  so 
from  some  motive  of  hospitality  or  ostentation  among  his 
friends,  or  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  persons  with  whom  he 
desires  to  ingi-atiate  himself.  All  these  purposes  are  more  com- 
pletely subserved  by  the  dearness  of  the  article,  rather  than  by  its 
cheapness.  Perhaps  the  masses  of  the  buyers  of  liquors  and 
tobacco  prefer  them  to  be  high-priced  rather  than  low-priced. 
Human  nature  has  never  wliolly  escaped  that  infatuation  for  the 
ostentatiously  expensive,  which  induced  the  gourmands  of  Eome 
to  melt  pearls  into  their  wine,  not  because  they  improved  its 
flavor,  but  because  they  increased  that  display  of  cost  which  was 
a  chief  purpose  in  all  their  entertainment,  or  to  make  their  soups 
of  the  livers  of  singing  birds  because  they  were  high-priced. 

It  is  certain  that  an  indii-ect  effect  of  the  high  taxes  on  wines  of 
every  kind,  is  to  promote  lai^ly  their  adulteration,  and  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  making  any  use  of  wine  for  medical  pur- 
poses, which  would  be  an  economic  consideration,  in  case  it  shall  be 
finally  determined  that  wine  has  any  medical  utility. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  adopted  the  practice,  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  ofdestroyingtlieflavorof  high  wines,  or  alcohol 
neededfor  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes,  without  destroy- 
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ing  its  utility,  by  infusing  into  it  a  portion  of  Kood-napMha.  It 
thus  becomes  metliyllated  spirits,  which  in  England  are  fi-ee  of 
the  excise  tax.  Here,  therefore,  alcohol  used  in  the  mechanic 
and  manufacturing  arts  is  unnecessarily  and  wastefully  taxed, 
while  many  good  objects,  and  no  bad  purposes,  would  be  sei'ved 
by  freeing  it  from  tas. 

183.  Taxation  in  Great  Britaio— Local,— Tlie  total 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  year  of  1872-3*  was  £102,434,860,  or  £3  3s.  2d.  per 
head  of  the  population. t  Of  this  the  local  burden  was  £40,991,- 
770,  and  the  national  taxes  were  £79,763,298.  Of  the  local  tax- 
ation 33.9  millions  were  contributed  by  England  and  Wales,  2.8 
millions  by  Scotland,  6.1  mUlions  by  Ireland.  The  following  is 
ft  complete  statement  of  the  receipts  for  local  purposes  : 

AmamU  of  Direct  atui  Indirect  Taxaliim,  a/i4  iff  other  Sources  qfRectipts  for  thepur- 

posfs  of  Local  Ea^mditvrc. 

LeiAedbySaiBf.  England  &  Wales.        Scotlajirt.  Ireland.  Total. 

Direct £ia,BI9,3T8       £1,(183,008        £8,614,691       £^,017,677 

Indirect,  from  Dues,  Tolls,  etc.        3,939.388  455.45*  300,231  4,6M,910 

Total  of  Taies £37,511,9113 

0(Sw  Source)  of  Seceipli. 

aalas  ra  Bents  of  Property. .. .  923,001  2S5,06O  80,961  1,239,033 

GoTernment  Contributtona ....  S62.895  153.738  1,900.059  3,087,593 

Loane 8.583.812  MB,aS3  169,995  6,ei>9,4C0 

Various  Sources 2,920.984  138,763  187,940  3,^3.693 

LocBlTases. 2S,K8,616  2.148.403  3,814,915            

Total £33,955.308       £2,831,676        £5,103,876       £40,891,770 

The  rates  are  taxes  paid  by  the  occupier  of  lands  and  houses, 
and  for  the  collection  of  which  a  warrant  issues  authorizing  only 
a  seizure  of  the  occupier's  goods  and  chattels.  They  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of,  in  English  economic  works,  as  a  tax  on  lands, 
but  differ  wholly  from  an  American  tax  on  land,  in  the  fact  that 
for  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  the  latter,  the  title  to  tlie  land 
itself  is  sold,  while,  for  failure  to  pay  the  English  rate,  only  the 
goodsof  the  occupant  are  distrainable.  This  distinction  probably 
determines  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  The  English  rate-payers 
will  never  succeed  in  putting  the  burden  of  their  rates  in  tlie 
first  instance  on  the  land-owner,  until  they  enact  that  the  warrant 
issued  to  collect  the  tax  shall  sell  the  land  itself,  and  not  the  goods 
of  tlie  occupier. 

The  rates  levied  are  liable  to  be  increased  in  number,  by  any 
act  of  parliament  which  discovers  a  new  local  object  for  which 

•  "  Condition  of  Nations."  by  Kolb.  (ranalated  bj  BrcHcr,  |i.  fll, 
t  Eacb  pound  Eterliiig  equals  $4.87, 
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money  needs  to  be  expended,  or  dimmished  by  any  act  consolida- 
ting or  repealing  previous  rates.  They  consist  of  two  classes,  viz. : 
rates  levied  in  primary  districts,  such  as  a  parish,  which  may  be 
likened  to  what  Americans  would  call  township  taxes,  and  rates 
levied  in  aggregate  districts,  such  as  a  county.  *  There  are  twelve 
principal  kinds  of  parish  rates,  viz. :  (1)  the  poor  rate,  (2)  the  high- 
way rate,  (3)  the  burial  board  rate,  (4)  the  lighting  and  watching 
rate,  (5)  the  general  district  rate,  (6)  the  sewerage  rate,  (7)  the 
towns  improvement  rate,  (8;  the  animal  contagious  diseases  rate, 
(9)  the  church  rate,  (10)  the  sewers  rate,  (11)  the  geueral  sewers 
rate,  (12)  the  drainage,  embankmetft,  and  enclosure  rates.  This  is 
hy  no  means  a  complete  list,  as  Mr  Fawcettt  mentions  also  a 
public  library  and  museum  rate,  parish  impi-ovement  rate,  bor- 
ough lunatic  asylum  rate,  borough  library  and  museum  rate, 
boTOugh  baths  and  wash-houses  rate,  borough  improvement  rate, 
and  borough  burial-board  rate,  Mr,  Fawcett  regards  these  rates 
as  a  feasible  mode  of  carrying  out,  not  only  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  all  forms  of  special  education,  but  state  emigration,  provision 
for  children  whose  support  is  found  inconvenient  to  their  parents, 
the  encouragement  of  co-operative  associations,  the  purchase  of 
land  from  landlords  for  the  tenants,  and  advance  of  capital  to 
work  the  land,  and  other  forms  of  socialiistic  relief.  Tliis  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  upon  tlie  rates,  he  says,  is  encouraged 
by  the  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  England  is  so  great  that  there 
is  no  need  for  economy.  • 

Besides  the  parish  rates,  there  ai-e  the  county  rates,  which  ai-e 
expended  chiefly  for  county  bridges,  gaols,  shire  halls,  county 
lunatic  asylums,  and  county  police;  the  hundred  rate  for  mak- 
ing good  the  damages  occasioned  by  a  riot ;  the  borough  rates 
which  are  levied  in  cities  for  like  purposes  to  those  for  which 
county  rates  are  levied  in  the  country, 

Mr.  CSialmers  J  says  that  local  government  in  England  may  be 
fitly  described  as  consisting  of  a  chaos  of  authorities,  and  a  chaos 
of  rates.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  vai'ious  areas  intersect,  and 
overlap.  A  very  jungle  of  jurisdictions  is  brought  about  by  the 
circumstance  that  all  these  areas  are  governed  by  different  au- 
thorities, elected  or  selected  at,  different  times,  by  different  means 
or  bodies.    These  defects,  and  difficulties,  have  resulted  from  the 

•  Report  of  select  committee  on  local  Inxstion,  GoBcbeD,  Ita. 

f  "Manual  of  PoliUcsi  Economy,"  p.  60T. 

{•'Local  Government."  Ttie  "English  Citizen  Series,"  liyMr.  Chalmers,   WeMillMi 
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English  nabit  of  legislating  by  piecemeal,  the  shortcomings  of 
existing  iostitutions  being  remedied,  from  time  to  time,  by  aspecios 
of  patehwork.  This  system,  or  want  of  system,  it  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  replace,  numerous  vested  interests  being  enhsted  in  favor 
of  its  permanency.  Under  it,  offices  are  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied, and,  there  not  being  a  redundance  of  talent  available  for 
the  local  public  service,  the  latter  suffers  in  an  appreciable 
degree.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  singular  that  confusion 
and  extravagance  should  be  the  cliaractei-iatic  features  of  tlie 
whole  system. 

The  paupers  number  843,000*  Tliey  multiply  in  proportion  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  pi-ovision  for  their  support,  and  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  government  to  protect  industry,  tliough  they  sup- 
port the  idle.  The  rule  is  universal,  that  if  taxpayers  convert 
their  backs  into  a  comfortable  saddle,  they  will  always  find  persons 
obliging  enough  to  ride,  particularly  where  walking  is  made  pre- 
carious and  difficult.  The  paupers  cost  a  sum  equal  to  nme-tenths 
of  the  amount  required  to  maintain  the  navy  and  fleet*  equipped 
with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  warfare,  and  the  number  of 
adult  able-bodied  paupers  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  army 
and  navy  combined,  excluding  soldiers  serving  abroad. 

There  is  no  system  of  town  government,  and  no  town  budget. 
The  areas  from  which  taxes  are  collected  overlap  each  other 
in  endless  confusion.  No  particular  local  area  can  accurately 
tell  how  much  it  pays,  except  i(ff  some  one  purpose,  for  when  it 
comes  to  pay  for  a  different  purpose  it  will  find  itself  part  of  a 
different  area,  and  its  rate  for  that  purpose  will  be  levied  by  a 
different  board,  or  by  different  officei-s  at  a  different  time,  and  on 
a  different  valuation.  Very  few  of  the  towns  are  incorporated, 
and  those  that  are  incorporated  are  not  thereby  delivered  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  conflicting  local  boards.  Mr.  Croschen  says  : 
"There  is  no  labyrinth  so  intricate  as  the  chaos  of  our  local 
laws."  Mr.  Chalmers  says  :  "  There  is  neither  co-ordination  nor 
subordination  among  the  numerous  authorities  that  regulate  our 
local  affairs." 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen  extravagance  in  the  levy  - 
iug  of  local  rates  by  causmg  the  local  boards,  which  levy  these 
various  rates,  to  be  elected  on  the  plural  system,  so  as  to  accord  to 
taxpayers  a  voting  influence  proportionate  to  their  burdens.  For 
instance,  the  board  of  guardians  which  disburses  the  poor  rates 
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consists  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  resident  within  the  union 
(district  under  one  set  of  officers  for  poor  relief),  and  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  elected  guardians  who  are  voted  for  by  the  rate- 
payers, upon  a  plural  scale,  under  which  both  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  property  renting  for  less  than  £50  have  one  vote,  if 
renting  for  £50  and  less  than  £100  two  votes,  if  for  £10(1  and  less 
than  £150  three  votes,  and  an  added  vote  for  each  £50,  up  to  six 
votes,  where  the  increase  of  voting  power  stops.  Members  of  the 
various  boards  are  required  to  possess  certain  property  qualifica- 
tions, those  of  a  town  councillor  being  the  ownership  of  real  or 
personal  property  of  the  value  of  from  £500  to  £1,000. 

1 83.  General  Taxation  in  Great  Britain.— The  principles, 
which  govern  the  adjustment  of  the  general  tax  system  of  Great 
Britain,  are  so  of  tfln  ti'avestied  in  their  statement,  that  a  more  care- 
ful survey  of  the  facts,  tlian  is  usually  made,  should  precede 
any  discussion  of  their  principles.  Each  year's  budget  is  nearly 
alike.  In  1883  the  total  revenue,  national  and  local,  was  £148,371,- 
480,  OP  in  doljara  $741,857,400,  to  a  total  population  of  35,362,763. 
The  following  budget  for  an  earlier  year  may  serve  our  use : 

tfiPOSS  PUBLIC  SEtEVlE 


F^opcrt;  and  Income  Tax 
refpgraprservlce 


26T)0(» 
SrOOOOO 
e  150  000 


Total 

OEOSa  PUBLIC  EXPBUDITVliE. 
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drioy  Furcbuee  CoiomUBiOD  . . 

Havy ., 

Ctiarife  oC  Collection  of  Reveni 


Since  1840  the  gross  revenue  collected  from  duties  on  imports 
has  never  been  above  25^  millions  of  pounds,  nor  below  20,  until 
1877,  when  it  feU  to  19  millions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
average  customs  revenue  lias  declined,  in  the  forty  years,  from 
the  larger  of  these  figures  to  tlie  smaller,  or   about    oue-fifLli, 
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and  is  still  declining, 
following  figures  : 

The  rate  of  tins 

decline 

is  shown  by  the 

24,391,094 
3S,6«(.955 
23,234,356 
21.^02.238 

■■187 
'•187' 

"18«4 

"  1868  .        . 

lo'seg'ooo 

In  the  year  1861,  of  the  total  customs  revenue  of  £33,500,000, 
sugar  yielded  nearly  ^66,500,000,  tobacco  over  £5,500,000,  spirits 
and  wine  nearly  £4,000,000.  In  1870,  sugar  yielded  £5,396,561. 
In  1871  the  duty  was  reduced,  and  in  1874  it  was  repealed. 
For  fifteen  years,  from  1863  to  1879,there  was  an  average  annual 
increase,  in  the  yield  from  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  tobacco,  of 
£158,140,  thus  nearly  compensating  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  sugar. 

As  the  post-offlce  represents  an  expenditure  fully  equal  to  its 
earnings,  this  item  of  £6,150,000  m-ky  be  estimated  as  not  foimuig 
any  part  of  the  actual  revenue.  The  goiemment  la  supported 
therefore  by  duties  on  imports,  excise  (on  the  domestic  mauufac 
tureand  sale  of  liquore  and  tobacco)  bj  stamp  dulies  »nd  ttx 


Of  the  duties  on  imports  at  present  collectetl  ibout  onehilf 
($15  000  000)  are  collected  on  tobacco  and  about  one  half  of 
England's  importation  of  tobacco  to  wit  30  000  000  pouiuK 
cornea  fiom  the  United  States.  The  duty  ranges  it  from  3s  bd 
(R7  cents)  sterling,  to3s.  9d  ontheleif  to  5s.  ($1.20)on  themanu- 
factured  plug  tobacco,  cigars  and  snuft  The  duty  is  prevented 
from  being  protective  of  the  cultn  ation  of  the  plant  by  a  statute 
of  13th  Victoria,  proliibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  ex- 
cept m  the  drug  gardens  of  thiee  unnersities,  on  an  area  not 
es-cee  i  ng  one  pole  of  land  ■* 

•Shadwell,  an  English  economist  |  Pol.  Eeon.,"  p,  610),  saye  concerning  this  pm. 
Tao  The  celebrated  order  of  the  Dutch  government  to  destroy  the  epice  trees  in 

certa  n  parts  of  its  East  Indian  poeaeeeions  has  always  been  cled  aa  an  instance  of  the 
prompt  eofanarrow commercial  aelfielinees,  and  Hnmholdtcould  giTe  no  stronger 
nstance  of  the  arbitrary  tyranny  nf  the  Spanish  goremment  tliaa  its  order  to  the 
■\  ceroy  of  Meiico  to  destroy  the  vines  and  olive  trees  which  had  been  planted  In  that 
colony  'iel  the  Brat  of  these  was  certainly,  and  the  second  may  poasihly  have  heen, 
no  a  It  more  tyranntcal  than  the  prohiblUon  which  is  Blill  enforced  by  our  own 
government  agoinst  the  cultivation  of  tol>acco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  la  not 
simply  the  legacy  of  a  distant  age,  bnt  the  experiment  of  allowing  its  cultivation 
hasbeenfairiy  tried  and  abandoned  for  liscHl  reasons.  In  En  el  and.  Indeed,  It  was 
prohibited  almosi  as  soon  as  it  had  commenced,  but  In  Scotland  it  was  permitted 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  laet  cenlury.and  was  eiipprcafPd  on  account  of  thodifll- 
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The  difFerence  of  thirty-three  cents  per  pound  by  which  the  duty 
on  the  Hmriufactured  article  exceeds  the  duty  on  the  leaf  is  pvoh  ibi- 
tory  of  the  importation.*  Nor  is  there  any  excise  (internal  reve- 
nue) duty  on  British  manufactured  tobacco  to  countervail  the 
protective  effect  to  the  British  manufacturer,  of  this  difference  of 
duty.t 

While  British  writers  usually  speak  of  the  specific  duty  on  the 
leaf,  as  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  500  per  cent.,  i.  e., 
that  the  duty  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  foreign  price 
of  the  product,  this  assumes  that  the  foreign  price  of  the  pro- 
duct is  8d.  sterling,  or  16  cents  per  pound.  The  price  at  which 
the  tobacco  shipped  from  the  United  States  is  invoiced  is,  how- 
ever, only  6f  cents  per  pound,  and  on  tliis  invoice  price  the 
English  duty  instead  of  being  500  per  cent,  would  be  1,250  per 
cent.,  while  the  duty  on  cigars  and  the  higher  foi'ms  of  the 
manufacture  would  be  about  2,000  per  cent.,  of  -which  400  per 
cent,  would  be  protective  to  the  British  tobacco  manufacturer. 

While  the  law  governing  the  tobacco  duty  suppresses  the  domes- 
tic production  of  the  leaf,  in  order  to  avoid  protecting  the  Irish 
farmer,  it  still  maintains  in  behalf  of  the  British  manufacturei 
a  strictly  protective  duty,  four  times  higher  in  its  protective 

cQlty  ot  enforcing  the  payment  ot  the  excise  duty  upon  home-grown  tobacco.  Ire- 
land still  remained  free  In  tble  respect ;  hot  here  again,  as  In  the  case  of  Beotland, 
as  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  tobaeco  asBnined  any  latae  proportions  It  wne  proliibltea 
by  the  EO'ernment.  It  was  fhially  enppressed  by  the  Act  »,  Wllilam  IV.,  cap.  ao, 
"the  Yigorous  enforcement  ot  which,"  says  Mr.  MoCnlloch,  "notwithstanding  Ihe 
clamors  it  oceaBioted,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  goveromenUp .  238),"  This  pro- 
hibition is  Btlll  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  Itlsh  poliUciana  ;  and  as  some  parts 
of  Ireland  are  well  qualified  for  tobacco  culture,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  bo 
poor  a  conntiy  should  have  been  dcprlTCd  of  one  chance  of  retrieving  its  fortunes. 
It  doBB  not  appear  why  English  officials  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  levy  an  ei- 
eise  dnty  on  tobacco  than  their  brethren  in  France,  where  the  culture  of  tobacco  Is 
permitted.  Perhaps  the  real  secret  of  the  difficulty  is  the  eiorbitant  height  of  the 
duty,  which,  as  it  amounts  In  fome  cases  to  600  per  cent,,  holds  out  a  great  tempta- 
Uon  to  smugglloe,  and  as  long  aa  this  temptation  remains  the  revenue  will  always  be 
defrauded,  whether  it  la  collected  by  cuatum  house  or  by  eioise  officers. 

•Onthis  point  Chambers' Encyclopedia,  Art,"TobBCCO,"  says;  " Tobacco,  owing  to 
thebiRhrateof  duty  when  Inanymannfaclnred  form,  iBmostlyimportedin  the  leaf; 
bnt  small  quantities  are  brought  in  chiefly  for  re-export,  in  various  stales  of  manufac- 
ture." OurcttstomsretumBforlSSasliow  an  export  from  the  United  Slates  to  Eng 
landofaOO.OOOclgars,  worth  tlO.lBI.nosnuff,  and  another  manufactures  of  tobacco 
only  teoi.Hl. 

t  On  this  point  Chambers' Encyclopedia,  Art."  Esciso,"  Bays  :"  The  only  articles  on 
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quality  than  any  protective  duty  in  the  American  tariff,  and  taxes 
a  raw  material  of  maaufactui-e,  by  a  duty  from  twelve  to  flfteeu 
times  higher  than  any  American  duty. 

Nor  is  either  the  protective  or  the  obstructive  principle  absent 
in  other  features  of  the  British  tariff  and  excise.  The  duty  on 
rum  yields  $11,150,000,  while  the  molasses,  and  other  materials 
from  which  rum  is  distilled,  come  in  free.  Tliere  is  a  difference 
between  the  excise  duty  on  home-made  spirits,  and  the  import 
duty  on  those  imported  from  abroad,  which  acts  as  a  protective 
duty  in  favor  of  English  distilJeriea.*  Brandy  pays  duties 
amounting  to  $7,935,000  and  wine  $7,000,000.  While  British 
grapes  are  not  a  marlced  success,  their  customs  laws  seem  to  aid 
materially  to  strengthen  the  manufacture  and  sustain  the  high 
reputation  of  British  brandy.  From  ninety  to  one  hundred  fln-d 
articles,  chiefly  patent  medicines,  from  America,  pay  a  duty  of 
$3.36  per  gallon. 

In  proportion  to  population,  Great  Britain  collects  $3  per  capita 
of  revenue  from  customs  duties,  as  against  the  same  sum  collected 
by  the  United  States.  None  of  its  duties  rest  on  food  or  manu- 
factured articles  of  wood,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  the  metals. 
To  collect  her  revenues,  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  133  cus- 
toms districts,  each  with  a  collector  and  subordinates,  against 
about  188  districts  for  the  vast  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
London  alone  there  are  about  1,550  customs  officials  and  in  Liv- 
erpool about  850.  The  American  system  employs  4,137  men 
in  all,  and  involves  a  total  cost  for  collection  in  1880  of 
$5,995,878.06.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  force  employed  or  the 
total  cost  varies  materially  under  the  British  and  American  sys- 
tems, in  proportion  to  the  sum  collected.  Summing  up  the  three 
classes  of  duties  on  which  we  have  made  no  comment,  a  well-in- 
formed writer  says, "  From  the  stamp  duties,  land  and  house  tax, 
and  income  tax,  not  charged  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
collects  $116,000,000  annually.      Every  bill  of  exchange  t 
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ceipt,  all  professions,  trades,  and  incomes,  exery  deed,  probate, 
legacy,  liouse,  carriage,  servant,  gun,  or  dog  must  pay."  A 
laundry  woman,  who  sent  her  washing  home  by  her  infant  son, 
■was  made  to  pay  a  porter's  license  on  the  boy.  But  the  noble- 
man who  call  ride  125  miles  in  a  right  line,  without  once  getting 
off  his  own  land,  may  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that  men 
of  his  class  have  had  such  an  influence  in  shaping  the  system  of 
taxation,  that  no  warrant  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  no  execu- 
tion for  debt,  can  sell  a  foot  of  this  land  from  its  proprietor. 

184.  Iiiilia— Taxation  Iby  Profits  of  Enforced  Foreign 
Trade. — New  devices,  in  government  and  society,  often  exist  for 
long  periods,  before  they  come  to  be  recognized  by  their  right 
names.  To  sustain  a  vast  empire,  highly  free  and  liberal  as  to  its 
conquering  elements,  but  equally  despotic  and  cruel  toward  its 
conquered,  witliout  any  other  taxation  on  the  subject  peoples 
than  that  derived  from  the  profits  on  their  trade,  is  a  compara- 
tively new  device  in  government,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  tliat  it 
sliould  not  be  fully  understood. 

Many  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  profits  of  trade  can  be  a 
mode  of  taxation.  In  a  small  way,  laws  have  here  and  there 
been  passed,  in  America  and  England,  which  assume  that  when  a 
merchant  obtains  a  certain  degree  of  power  over  his  customers, 
BulBcient  to  compel  them  to  trade  only  with  him,  the  profits  of 
voluntary  trade  may  often  become  a  severe  form  of  desjKitic 
swindling.  Legislators  perceiving  this,  liave  forbidden  the  system, 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  of  paying  men  in  store  orders,  for 
goods  to  be  pui-chased  at  the  employer's  store,  and  at  his  prices, 
since  the  buyer,  or  workman,  is  thus  deprived  hi  the  purchase  of 
his  goods  of  all  the  healthy  effects  of  competition. 

The  Britisli  system  of  taxing  its  outlymg  empire,  and  especially 
the  Mohammedan,  heathen  and  barb«uian  jMDrtions  of  it,  by  sim- 
ply collecting  from  them  the  profits  of  a  species  of  trade  more 
or  less  enforeed  by  her  military  arm  is  a  device  of  this  kind. 
No  sketch  of  British  taxation  would  be  faithf  il  to  the  subject, 
which  omitted  to  trace  her  system  of  sustamnig  military  and 
financial  governments,  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form  of  armed  coer- 
cion, or  cut-throat  loans  over  Ireland,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India, 
China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Cyprus,  Malta,  and 
even  Braail,  and  Mexico,  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  that  can  be 
reaped  from  their  trade.  Great  Britain  has  now  260,000,01(0  of 
people  under  her  sway,  of  whom  320,000,000  are  heathens  who  do 
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not  desire  her  kindly  and  officious  interposition  in  their  belialf. 
Yet  from  all  those  peopleshe  gathers  no  ta^es  by  tliat  naine,  for  the 
suppoi-t  of  her  imperial  government.  Since  about  1846,  the  well- 
understood  iwlicy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  to  require  each  of 
her  provinces,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  the  Cape  Colony,  etc., 
foraise  within  itself  the  revenue  required  foritsown  government 
expenditures  and  national  defense,  without  contributing  any 
tiling  toward  defraying  the  coat  of  her  own  supervision  of  their 
affairs,  though  much  of  tbe  attention  of  the  imperial  government 
isgivenfoguardingitsaacendency  over  them.  Its  own  compen- 
sation for  tbe  enormous  cost  at  which  it  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  preserve  its  dominion  over  them,  with  the  last  drop,  if  need  be, 
of  British  blood,  is  found  in  the  two  privileges  of  "  furnishing 
Englishmen  with  a  careei  *  in  go%eining  these  outlying  peo- 
ples, and  in  furnishing  Engh'ih  manufacturers  with  a  market  for 
their  goods. 

The  British  Empire  is,  theref  ii-e  maintained  bj  military  foi-ce, 
for  the  sake  of  the  profits  involvetl  in  the  sjstem  of  trading  that 
arises  between  a  conquering  i-ace  of  shop  keepeis  bankers,  and 
artisans,  and  the  world's  conquerable  racesof  bori-owiug  farmers, 
peasants,  and  laboring  barbarians.  As  govemnieut  may,  in 
military  periods,  accept  as  a  tax  the  military  services  of  its  sub- 
jects, or  the  rents  of  their  land,  or  their  gifts,  as  of  Peter's  Pence 
to  the  Pope,  and  so  the  real  taxation  is  concealed  under  another 
name,  so  England's  taxation  by  an  empire  of  shop-keepers, 
existing  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  appropriately  takes  tlie 
form  of  profits  of  trade. 

"One-seventh  of  India,"  says  J.  Seymour  Keay,!  "was  con- 
quered by  the  English  by  force  ;  six-sevenths  were  obtained  by 
breach  of  trust."  Native  princes  were  told  that  they  needed  and 
must  have  the  protection  of  British  troops,  and  immediately  upon 
accepting  the  pi-otection,  they  became  prisoners  in  their  own  pal- 
aces. Native  merchants  were  supplied  with  every  thing  they  de- 
sired to  sell,  so  cheaply  by  British  manufacturers,  that  they  ceased 
to  be  customers  of  the  Hindoo  manufacturers  and  artisans,  though 
the  latter  had  invented  the  loom  and  the  cotton  thread,  and  the 
former  bad  only  substituted  coal  and  steam,  as  workers,  for  human 
muscle. 

Anterior  to  the  rule  of  the  British  in  India,  that  country  in- 
cluded, in  its  population,  all  ranks  and  grades  of  wealth,  except 
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the  famine-stricken  and  the  suffering.  Its  industry  had,  for  genera- 
tions, been  a  success,  in  a  material  point  of  view.  It  had  capital- 
ists, as  well  as  ryots  (peasant  farmers),  manufacturers  of  looms 
and  fabrics  as  well  as  cultivators  of  rice,  merchants,  traffickers, 
great  landlords,  nobles,  rich  priesthoods,  scholars,  philosophers, 
I>ala«es,  temples,  bankers,  money-lenders,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  a  vast  and  active  interior  commerce,  engaging  the  activities  and 
satisfying  all  the  wants  of  a  population  larger  than  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope. To-day,  after  a  career  of  robberies  of  capitalists  under  pre- 
tense of  extorting  tributes,  indemnities,  confiscations,  and  fines — 
after  the  people  have  been  mown  down  like  grass  by  decimating 
famines  that  recur  every  few  years,  the  country  contauis  virtually 
a  population  of  200,000,000  paupers,  with  hardly  a  native  employ- 
ing capitalist,  or  landholder,  where  foimerly  there  werehundreds, 
—to  advance  the  food  required  for  the  employment  of  any  largo 
force,  to  till  the  soil,  or  undertake  any  other  enterprise.  In  a  single 
famine,  and  in  a  single  province  (Mysore),  in  1877,  out  of  a  iwp- 
idation  of  5,000,000  fully  1,500,000  died  of  famine.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  who  perished  in  the  various  famines,  hiduced  by 
the  dislocation  of  native  commerce  among  the  people  themselves 
in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  trade,  probably  exceeds  the  entire 
pi«sent  population  of  England.* 

The  Indian  people  pay  a  revenue  of  $350,000,000  annually,  for  a 
government  wholly  alien  in  ifa  spirit  and  aims.  Of  this  $150,000,- 
000  is  paid  in  salaries  to  Englishmen,  civil  and  military.  In  the 
civil  service  the  averse  salary  of  a  native  officer  is  1100  a  year  ; 

•  Mr.  Martin  Wood  Bajs :  "In  the  fltty-two  years  ending  ISM  there  w»e  s  record  of 
tbirteenorfourtecnfaminea,  with  sprobablelOEB  of  lire  of  5,000,000.  But  Id  the  period 
of  only  eighteen  years  from  18G0  lo  1878  there  were  Bixteen  famines,  with  a  loss  o(  Hfe 
of  neatly  18,000.000.  Mr,  VTm.  DighyjtireB  famines  of  ie«l  to  ISTO.  sli  in  number, 
deaths,  4.585,000 ;  and  from  ISn  to  1880,  six  In  number,  deaths,  6,T8K,120." 

In  Ji)Mrnnii5/'(^a«i«(yef.lrt3,  February  aa,  1888,  ban  essay  on  "Hialorical  and 
Recent  Famines  in  India,"  by  F.  C.  Downs,  containing  a  cataiugucof  all  known  Imliaa 
famines.  The  Famine  Commission  estimate  Ihat  tor  the  two  years  1870*.  in  a  popula- 
tion of  190.000,000,  there  were  5,250,000  deaths  In  eicesB  of  what  would  have  ocenrred 
if  the  seasons  (supplies)  had  beea  ordinarily  healthy  (abundant). 

General  Prendruft  estimated  the  government  had  expended  £24,500.000  in  works  of 
irrigation,  all  of  which  hadpaid  good  dividends,  and  hadsunl;  £23,500,000  in  hopolcsf  I  j- 

In  some  of  these  famines  the  number  of  bodies  exposed  on  the  highway  wae  so  great 
nnd  their  appearance  so  hideous  that  even  the  horses  of  the  Brlilsh  oilicers  would  noi 
ride  by  them.  The  stench  was  so  pervading  that  sappers  and  miners  wi-re  Bent  ahead  to 
bury  the  bodies  before  the  governor-general  could  pass  through.  In  the  corruption  of 
Ihi'se  eiposcd  bodies  the  ABlatlc  cholera,  called  by  the  Hindoos  "  Tlie  British  Cholera," 
•tleinated. 
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the  average  salary  of  an  English  officer  is  $6,000  a  year.  Out  of 
a  total  white  population  of  68,000  pei«ons,  exclusive  of  the  army, 
25,402  are  goYerning  ofHeers,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  $63,- 
883,865,  while  11,331  native  otBcers  draw  in  all  less  than 
$11,000,000. 

Anativearmyof  135,000  men  is  officered  by  3,800  British  offi- 
cers, while  an  Englisli  army  of  64,000  troops,  with  3,300  British 
officers,  is  required  to  hold  the  native  army  to  its  work.  The  mer- 
cantile profits  of  Ekiglish  traders  in  India  are  upwards  of  f70, 000,- 
000.  A  heavy  burden  of  railway  loans,  and  private  loans,  renders 
all  parts  of  the  population  tributary  to  London.  The  money  that 
is  loaned  to  them  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  that  have 
been  made  out  of  them.  Whole  cities  in  England  have  been 
built  up  on  the  profits  of  conducting,  17,000  miles  away,  the  ex- 
changes of  food  for  cloth  and  ii-on  which  the  people  of  India  could, 
far  more  economically  and  securely,  have  conducted  with  each 
other.  India  cotton  was  shipped  fi-om  the  city  of  Calicut,  where 
the  manufacture  of  calicoes  began,  to  Manchester,  to  be  there  spun 
and  woven  after  designs  borrowed  from  India,  and  thence  shipped 
back,  34,000  miles  in  all,  one-seventh  of  the  distance  to  the  moon, 
to  be  sold  to  the  very  ryots  who  were  deprived  of  bread  by  the 
substitution  of  these  foreign  wares  for  their  own. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  courts,  chiefiy  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  collection  of  revenue,  by  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  avei-- 
age  annual  income  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  $10,  out  of 
which  they  pay  in  taxes  $1.50.  The  cultivation  of  130,000,000 
acresof  land  is  taxed  directly  $105,000,000,  though  the  value  of 
the  crops  derived  from  the  land  is  only  $7  per  acre.  All  the  land 
of  India  is  nationalized,  and  is  taxed  to  nearly  the  value  of  the 
ground  rent.  At  all  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  More  frequently  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  great  famines  set  in,  and  the  people  perish  by 
millions.  Meal  boiled  in  water,  or  boiled  rice,  is  all  the  food  the 
agricultural  classes  desire.  The  government  collects  on  salt  a 
direct  tax  of  3s.  6d.  on  every  pennyworth,  or  3,000  per  cent. --a 
sum  which  represents  the  value  of  alaborer'sservicesforamonth. 
It  is  collected  from  the  poorest  classes  as,  a  poll  tax,  without  r«^ai-d 
to  whether  they  have  made  any  salt  or  not.  The  horrors  of  the 
salt  lax  ai-e  incredible.  Instances  have  occun-ed  in  which  the 
laborer,  who,  in  digging  a  foundation  for  bis  hut,  found  grains  of 
saline  earth,  and  laid  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  was  lashed  for  eat- 
ing the  dried  earth  without  paying  the  salt  tax.    Tfie  ryot  who 
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scooped  out  a  channel  for  the  sea-water  with  his  liands,  and 
sucked  up  the  salt  crystals  from  the  sand,  has  been  pureued  by  the 
revenue  officer,  and  lashed  for  the  back  tax.* 

An  important  difference  between  the  English  spoliators  of  India 
and  all  previous  conquei-ors,  whether  Parsee  or  Mohammedan, 
was  that  the  earlier  conquerors  became  part  of  the  country,  and 
tlieir  spoils  of  conquests,  fines,  and  rents  of  land,  remained  and 
were  expended  in  the  country.  The  English  spoliators  stayetl 
only  long  enough  to  grasp  their  plunder,  and  then  return  to  Eng- 
land. Since  the  Suez  Canal  has  shortened  the  route  te  India  the 
average  stay  of  Englishmen  in  India  has  been  still  more  ti-an- 
sient.  Especially  is  it  far  more  destructive  of  the  industries  of  the 
country,  to  pay  aland  rent  of  one-half  ormoi-e  of  tlie  raw  product 
of  the  soil,  to  foreign,  than  to  domestic  landlords, 

III  1831, the  native  manufacturers  and  dealers  incotten  and  silk 
piece  goods,  the  fabrics  of  Bengal,  petitioned  the  British  govern- 
ment, showing  that  of  late  years  they  had  found  their  business 
nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  British  fabrics,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  native  manufacture.  They  said  the  fabrics  of 
Great  Britain  came  into  Bengal  free  of  duty,  while  the  manufac- 
tured cottons  of  Bengal  ptud  10  per  cent.,  and  the  manufactured 
silks  24  per  cent.,  io  get  into  Great  Britain.  They  very  rashly, 
but  politely,  asserted  their  confidence  that  "no  disposition  existed 

•  Mr.  Ketty,  in  "  Spoliatioa  of  India,"  Mi>eteei,th  Century  for  July,  1863,  says :  "  I 
despair  nf  giving  any  adeqnale  idea  of  tbe  mteerlee  inflicled  on  a  helplejfs  people,  too 
poor  io  coneume  aught  eave  lie  bate  necesBariea  of  life,  by  Uils  melhod  of  corapclling 
tbem,  on  pain,  sh  it  were,  of  deaih  itself,  Io  contribute  to  the  anpport  of  our  eipeneivc 
govemment.  Even  towashallttle  saltoiitof  theearthlaheld  Io  be  a  heinous  crime. 
HerelsaBtoiTvoucbedforbyamenkber  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  quoted  in  a 
recent  publicaUon  : 

"  ■  A  laborer  in  Madras,  having  shifted  his  plaee  of  residence,  made  himself  a  new 
mud  hut.  When  he  camo  to  occnpy  the  hul,  he  fonnd  the  earth  floor  aliongly  Inipreg- 
DaMd  witb  saline  pnrticlee.  He  scraped  up  some  ot  (he  dirt,  separated  the  parts  ns  well 
ashecould,  and  put  the  salt  hehad  collected  oulBide  to  dry.  This  wna  observed  by  a 
revenue  collector,  and  the  man  was  proceeded  against.  He  was  imprisoued.  and  was 
condemned  (0  receive  some  laches.' 

"  The  mass  ot  the  poverty-stricken  classes  in  India  dnro  not  rtskench  piinisbmenls  as 
these.  For  bare  life,  however,  salt  mast  be  had.  It  is  a  crime  to  scpuralo  the  pieelone 
saline  particles  from  the  earth,  bnt  It  Is  not  a  statutable  oScnss  to  swallow  tlic  salt 
along  with  the  earth  Itself.  Nothing  remaine.  (Iictofotei  for  many  poor  people,  hat  to 
consame  the  rcvolUng  compoand.  Darwin  has  familiarized  OS  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  »  class  of  worms  wliich  gain  nutriment  by  passing  the  soil  through  their  tnbe-llko 
bodies.  It  has  remained  for  our  British  Government  of  India  to  reduce  large  uumhcrs 
of  hnraan  beings  to  the  same  eipedlent.  In  the  state  itf  Hyderabad,  where!  have  lived 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  people  are  entirely  dependent  on  British  salt,  and  great 
moilality  is  caused  among  the  poor  by  their  eating  earth  for  the  sake  of  its  saline 
Havor.    The  practice  isconimon  througbont  India." 
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in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the  industry  of  any  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire."  They  asked  either  that 
Bengal  fabrics  might  come  into  England  free,  or  that  English 
fabrics  might  pay  the  same  duty  on  entering  India  as  Indian 
fabrics  paid  to  enter  Enghmd. 

The  government  denied  the  request.  80  completely  were  tlie 
cotton  manufactm«rs  of  India  crushed,  that  certain  cultivatoi-s, 
who  had  paid  78  per  cent,  of  their  product  to  the  government  as  a 
ground-rent,  made  manure  of  the  remainder  for  want  of  a  market. 
Though  the  population  of  India  is  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  United  States,  Di-.  Carey  estimated  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  all  its  proprietary  rights  of  every  kind  in  the  land 
of  India  would  sell  for  hardly  more  than  those  of  the  Stat«  of 
New  Jersey.* 

185.  Taxatiou  by  Profits  of  Enforced  Trade— Turkey. 
—The  motto  of  England  might  well  be,  "  Let  me  make  the  tariffs 
of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  Wears  its  crown."  A  country 
can  be  subjugated  by  treaty,  more  cheaply  than  by  armies,  if  it 
will  only  make  a  satisfactory  treaty.  In  1675  Turkey  bound  her- 
self to  Great  Britain,  to  charge  only  3  percent,  duties  on  imports, 
16  cents  per  ship  anchorage,  and  no  internal  tax  whatever  to  any 
resident  alien.  The  Turks  are  said  to  have  been  seduced  into  this 
treaty  by  the  notion  that,  their  government  being  established  to 
convert  the  world  to  Moslemism,  it  was  an  impiety  to  permit 
Christians  to  contribute  to  its  revenues.  Certainly,  the  Chris- 
tians were  very  willing  to  profit  by  this  kind  of  scorn.  No  duty 
paid  by  foreigners,  therefore,  has  ever  exceeded  7.6  per  cent,  in 
all  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  native  farmers  and  gi'azers  pay  as 
high  as  62  per  cent,  of  their  profits,  a  special  tax  on  sheep,  olive- 
trees,  fig-trees,  tithes  of  all  other  products,  and  finally  a  tax  on 
exports.  But  even  foreigners  residing  in  the  country,  are  not 
permitted  to  pay  a  tax,  even  for  paving  or  lighting  their  own 
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lauaa  tax  rree,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  may  be  worth,  on  an  UTsrage,  fonr  years" 
purchase,  elyltiK$288.«»,00OaB  the  money  vameotaU  the  rightoin  land  acquired  by 
the  people  of  India  in  the  thonsands  ot  years  It  has  been  nnder  cultivation.  The  lev/ 
people  or  the  little  and  eandy  stats  of  Nen  Jersey,  with  Its  area  of  6,900  square  miles 
have  acquired  tights  in  ths  land  valued  at  $150,000,000 ;  while  the  IltUe  island  on 
which  slanda  the  city  of  New  York,  womdacll  for  aimoet.twicB  as  mnch  a«  all  (he 
proprietary  rights  tolaiidin  India,  with  ita  hundreds  ofmllllonsof  acres  and  Its  150 
000,000  otinhabilsnta  I 
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streets.*  Prior  to  the  treaty  of  1675,  Turkey  represented,  ■without 
decline  or  decay,  the  skilled  industries  and  numerous  populations, 
inherited  through  generations,  from  the  Byzantine  and  Eastern 
Eoman  Empires,  invigorated  rather  than  enervated  by  the  new- 
blood  of  the  barbarian  Turks.  "Her  soldiers,"  says  Freeman, 
"excelled  those  of  any  European  nation."  The  names  which  still 
cling  to  many  fine  products  of  art,  such  as  Ottomans,  Damasks.t 
"Turkish"  velvets  and  carpets,  rugs,  robes,  and  chairs,  Morocco 
(then  tributary  to  Turkey),  Turkey  leather,  Damascus  steel,  Tur- 
key red,  Afghans,  Cashmeres,  Astrakhan,  Smyrna  goods  of 
various  kinds,  Tyrian  dyes,  attar  of  roses,  Arabian  horees,  all  ui- 
dicate  the  high  superiority  which  Turkish  industry  tlien  main- 
tained in  the  useful  arts.  England,  with  her  paltry  2,000,000  of 
people,  was  hardly  more  feared,  as  a  rival  to  Turkey,  than  Uruguay 
would  now  be  feared  by  England.  The  pi'oud  Sultan  of  the 
Ottomans  deemed  it  scarcely  worthy  of  his  notice,  that  the 
obscure  island  of  the  north  was  charging  Turkish  ii'on  and  steel 
with  duties  of  from  $35  to  $150  per  ton,  in  tlie  hope  of  one  day 
developing  its  own  manufactures.  After  1700  it  prohibited  the 
importation  from  Turkey  or  elsewhere  of  calicoes,  chintzes,  and 
muslins.  Until  1842  it  prohibited  the  exportation  to  Turkey,  or 
elsewhere,  of  macliinery  for  working  flax.  In  1720,  to  compel  its 
peopletopatronize  the  dear  woolens  and  linens  of  England,  in- 
stead of  the  cheap  calicoes  of  Turkey  and  India,  England  fined 
every  person  found  wearing  a  printed  calico  five  pounds,  and  the 
seller  twenty  pounds. 

While  this  unreciprocal  condition  of  the  duties  did  not  mate- 
rially afi'ect  Turkey,  so  long  as  Turkey  and  England  continued  to 
use  like  processes  and  machinery,  it  immediately  exerted  an 
effect  upon  Turkey,  more  disastrous  than  war  could  have  done, 
when  Eiigland  (from  17(!7  to  1846)  strode  upward  on  her  career  of 

•  ■'  Mofletn  Turkey,"  ISTS,  by  Farley,  eayB :  "  In  do  olter  country  in  tlic  world,  liavint; 

equal  rank  BB  a  state do  foreigners  hold  euch  a  privil^edpoBltionaa  in  Turkey. 

For  example,  they  are  eiempt  from  all  Impoete  waatBoever,  either  state  or  munlctpal, 
cueloma  dues  alone  excepted  ;  Ihey  may  lead  a  life  of  pleaeure  or  of  bUBiness  ;  may 
settle  and  amass  wealth  ;  or  may  travel  and  spend  it ;  and  at  all  times  may  ctofra  the 
fuUeBt  protection  which  the  laws  of  the  empire  are  eapdbia  of  affording,  without  con- 
tributing one  piastre  to  the  expenses  of  the  etalo.  and  without  being  amenable  in  tlio 
smallest  degree  to  Ottoman  Jnrledlction.  If  the  Porte  conetmct  a  road,  light  a  town 
with  gas,  or  pave  or  cleanse  the  streets,  <t  can  not  compel  the  foceign  resideuia  to  con- 
ttibnie  a  para  towards  the  cost,  while  the  whole  system  of  taxation  is  rendered  irre~ii- 
lar  and  difacult  in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  obBtriictione  offered  by  tiiese  char- 
acters in  nearly  every  relation  between  the  foreign  popiilitlon  and  the  KOternment," 

t  From  the  place  of  mannfactnre,  Damascus. 
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invention,  substituting  coal  and  steam  for  Imman  muscle,  while 
forbidding  the  export  of  either  lier  ma«bijiory  or  artisans  to  Tur- 
key, Immediately  Turkey  became  "the  sick  man  of  Europe," 
because  the  only  power,  in  Europe,  that  ever  admitted  all  foreign 
goods  free. 

The  Oriental  and  Levant  Trading  Company  rivalled  tlie  Bast 
India  Company  in  tlie  inagnific«uce  of  its  profits,  and  tlie  exliaust- 
ing  suction  it  was  able  to  practice  upon  a  country  still  nominally 
under  its  own  flag.  The  ruin  of  Turkey  by  foreign  ti-ade  was 
more  complete,  as  respects  its  commerce  and  industries,  tlian  the 
ruin  of  Poland  by  pai-tition,  or  than  the  pi'ostration  of  Rome  by 
barbai'ian  subjugation.  Liverpool,  London,  and  Binningbam 
grew  by  the  fabrication  of  wares,  not  merely  of  a  kind  which  had 
previously  been  made  for  other  markets  in  Turkey,  hut  at  prices 
which  excluded  Turkish  products  from  their  own  home  markets,* 

From  the  commercial  creditor,  England  has  gradually  become 
the  mortgagee  of  Turkish  revenues  and  provinces.  Egypt  is  in 
pawn.     The  Suea  is  an  English  highway.    The  Eastern  question 

•iuZoBrfon  Acadmiyol  Nov.  SO,  1876,  an  Ei^lish  writer  says  ;  "Tbrougboucbfauti- 
fiil  lands,  once  the  garden  oC  the  world,  tlie  human  species  l6  becoming  extinct.  Works 
of  irrigation,  the  masttrpiecee  of  hy-gone  dynastieB,  are  tndletlnguishahls  ruins.  The 
Great  Desert  of  Arabia,  encroaching  on  the  once  fertile  Syrian  champaign,  has  crept 
onwards  year  by  year,  overlapping  and  overlapping,  1111  the  sandy  ocean  has  joined 
hands  with  the  Medilerrauean.  Around  Aleppo  alone,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  a 
hundred  tillages  have  disappeared.  From  Smyrna  to  Ephesns  the  traveler  may  tide 
through  fifty  miles  of  the  most  fertile  soli,  blessed  by  the  finest  climate  under  tlie  snu, 
without  seeing  an  Inhabitant  or  a  cnltivated  field.  Vast  and  frolttnl  tracts  of  eonntry 
InTurkish  Armenia,  the  Troad— nay,  the  very  environs  of  the  BoephoiTie— tilled  only 
twenlyor  thirty  years  ago  with  all  the  care  of  garden  hnehnndrj,  are  to-day  a  howling 
wilderness,  ecatteredhere  and  there  with  graves  and  ruins.  On  the  borders  of  Armenia 
rises  still,  wllh  lofty  walls  and  large  elorebonsee,  a  city,  peopled,  ills  said,  within  tlic 
memoryof  man.  with  60,000 sonls  ;  but  itisacity  of  ihedcad.  'Thefinestcountry  In 
Ihe  world,' says  Sir  George  Bowen, '  has  been  more  wasted  by  peace  than  other  lands 
have  been  watted  By  mar.' " 

Farleyin"Mod«mTurkey,-'p.  ]Bl(187a),  Bays;  "The  manntactmei  in  steel,  for 
wbtchDamaecuswassofamous,  no  longer  exist;  the muslin-loonie of  Scntarl  BndTlr- 
nova,  which  In  1812  numbered  3,000,  ate  now  reduced  to  less  than  SOO ;  the  sill;  looms 
of  Salonica,  numbering  from  S5  10  28  in  1647,  iiave  now  fallen  to  18 ;  while  Broussa  and 
Dlarbekhr,  which  were  so  renowned  for  their  velvets,  satins,  and  silk  staffs,  do  not 
produce  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  yielded  thirty  years  ago.  Bagdad  was  once  the 
center  of  flourishing  trades,  especially  of  calico-printing,  tanning,  and  preparing 
leather,  pottery,  jewelry,  etc.  Aleppo  was  still  more  famous,  foritsmannfactures  of 
gold  thread,  ot  cotton  tissues,  cotton  and  eilk,  silk  and  gold,  and  pure  cottjin  called 
nankeens,  gave  occupation  to  more  Hum  forty  thousand  looms,  of  which  at  present 
there  remain  only  about  Ave thonsand.  Varlouscuuecshavecontcibutedto  this  de- 
cresee  of  manufacturing  industry;  andnow  Sheffield  steel  supplies  the  place  of  that 
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is  fast  becoming  one,  of  the  degree  of  security  obtainable  by  Eng- 
land for  the  Indian  Empire,  in  consideration  of  permitting  Con- 
stantinople to  become  a  Russian  capital. 

186.  Taxation  I)y  Profits  of  Enforced  Trade— Ireland. 
—From  1698  to  this  day,  Great  Britain  has  been  one  nation  and 
Ireland  another,  as  respects  taxation.  Never  in  a  single  instance 
has  a  British  Parliament,  or  influence  of  any  kind,  aimed  to 
legislate  or  administer  in  a  manner  to  foster  Irish  interests,  or  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  Eng-]ish.  Every  act  of  British 
taxation  has  treated  Ireland  as  an  alien  country,  whose  interests 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  Englishmen's  profits,  so  far  as  English- 
m.en  themselves  could  see  clearly  where  their  own  profits  lay. 
This  summing  up  of  three  centuries  of  hisforj-  is  the  cause,  both 
of  the  chronic  disloyalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  conviction,  so  gen- 
erally felt  by  intelligent  men  of  other  nations,  that  England,  not 
having  the  moral  sagacity  to  rule  Ireland  fairly,  lacks  the  moral 
right  to  rule  Ireland  at  ail.  Englishmen  usually  charge  the  ex- 
pression of  this  conviction,  by  native  Americans,  to  the  desire  to 
"  cater  to  the  Irish  vote."  In  this  way  only  can  Englishmen  hear 
Great  Britain's  moral  vacuity,  in  governing  Ireland,  suitably  de- 
nounced, without  blushing.  This  charge,  however,  is  as  morally 
wide  of  tlie  truth  as  England's  misgovemment  in  Ireland  has  been 
wide  of  ethical  decency.  Americans,  by  their  Federal  Union,  be- 
come instinctively  educated  to  the  principle  of  equity  among 
states,  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  large  states  toward  small,  as 
distinguished  from  the  English  notion  of  absorbing  and  sacrificing 
inferior  states  to  the  one  dominant  state.  An  American,  there- 
fore, no  sooner  learns  the  facts  which  show  that  Irish  interests 
have  invariably  been  sacrificed  to  English,  than  he  feels  their  in- 
justice, with  all  the  force  of  an  ethical  training  in  equal  politics, 
which  Englishmen  do  not  possess,  and  can  not  borrow. 

In  1698,  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  on  hearing  a  deputa- 
tion of  woolen  manufacturers  of  England  complain  of  the  increase 
of  woolen  manufacturing  in  Ireland,  as  something  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  English  manufacturers,  had  he  possessed  the 
modem  American  sense  of  right  and  equity  among  states,  would 
have  answered,  "Sirs,  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  prevent 
Irish  manufacturers  from  outstripping  English.  You  are  both 
subjects  of  a  common  realm  and  entitled  equally  to  the  cai*  of 
government."  Instead  he  promised  to  "do  all  that  iu  him  lay  to 
e  the  woolen  trade  of  Ireland," 
a  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Gardner, 
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chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Moans  Committee  of  the  same  body 
in  1783-3,  denounced  as  "corrupt."  was  induced  to  lay  an  export 
duty  on  cloths  sent  to  England,  instead  of  an  import  duty  on 
cloths  brought  from  Elngland,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive 
Irish  manufacturers  of  the  English  market.  At  this  tim.e  the 
French,  by  raising  their  protective  duties  against  England,  were 
getting  that  foothold  which  soon  enabled  them  to  uiideraell  En- 
gland in  woolen  cloths  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

On  measures  introduced  in  1783  by  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Irish  Par- 
liament adopted  a  definitely  protective  policy,  which  England 
suffered  her  to  do  without  open  resistance,  owing  to  her  own 
humiliation  in  the  loss  of  America.  So  prosperous  was  Ireland 
for  a  brief  period  that  her  Parliament  appropriated  £50,000  to 
assist  Swiss  immigrants,  principallyartisans,  in  locatingin  Water- 
ford.  Her  population  increased  by  3,000,000  in  twenty  years.* 
In  1799,  when  the  act  of  union  with  England  was  first  proposed 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  and  defeated,  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
its  address  to  the  King,  stated  soundly  and  cogently  the  reasons 
for  defeating  it.t 

The  lat«  premier  has  recently  g;iven  the  seal  of  his  emphatic 
approval  to  the  statement  that  the  means  by  which  England 
cozened  and  bought  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Union  through 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  intensely  corrupt.  Gladstone  thus 
gives  his  sanction  to  the  specifications  of  corruption  embod- 
ied in  Plowden's  and  other  narratives  of  this  transaction.     Un- 
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questionably,  Grladstoiie  would  not  have  sanctioned  the  cliargo 
without  knowing,  not  only  that  it  was  true,  but  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  ot  any  Englisliman  to  deny  it.  Moreover,  no 
Englishman  of  note  has  denied  it,  and  it  therefore  stands  virtu- 
ally admitted  by  the  whole  English  nation.* 

The  Act  of  Union  was  designed  to  promote  Englishmen's  profits 
by  transferring  numerous  branchy  of  industry  from  Ireland  to 
England.  This  was  effected  by  removing  all  duties,  or  nearly 
all,  from  Engliah  goods  shipped  into  Ireland,  while  leaving  con- 
siderable duties  on  those  shipped  from  Ireland  into  England. 
The  doctrine  that  the  "consumer  always  pays  the  duty,"  and 
hence  that  Englishmen  would  only  be  taxing,  instead  of  benefiting, 
Oiemselves,  was  forgotten.  The  practice  of  English  legislators,  in 
passing  the  Act  of  Union,  contradicts  the  English  economists, 
almost  without  exception.  The  following  schedule  of  rates  of 
duties,  from  Plowden's  Review,  shows  how  England  kindly  gave 
free  goods  to  Ireland  and  labored  on  under  the  burden  of  tai-iS 
taxes  on  all  goods  purchased  by  her  own  people  from  Ireland  : 
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The  decline  in  the  manufacturing:  industries  of  Ireland,  in  tlie 
thirty  years  following  the  repeal,  and  even  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  potato  rot,  and  the  Irish  famine  of  1846-9,  reduces  the 
problem  of  tlie  unfitness  of  any  one  race  of  men  to  rule  another, 
to  the  definiteness  of  a  demonstration  in  mathematics.  The 
thirty  years,  preceding  1800,  were  years  of  as  greali  prosperity  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  of  a  growth  in  population  which,  if 
continued  to  the  present,  would  have  given  Ireland  lo-day  20,- 
000,000  people.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  profit, 
made  by  English  manufacturers  and  merchants,  out  of  the  sub- 
version of  Irish  industries.*  They  sold  increasingly,  in  Ireland, 
the  goods  of  every  kind  which  Irish  artisans  had  been  making 
previous  to  the  Act  of  Union.  Teniporarily,  therefore,  in  all 
these  thirty  years  the  Union  must  have  brought  to  Elnglish  mills 
exactly  the  grist  they  sought. 

Up  to  1846  the  Irish  people,  who  were  so  largely  driven  out  of 
manufactures,  continued  to  have  some  protection  on  their  agri- 
culture in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  corn.     In 
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that  year  the  duties  on  com  were  repealed.  Tliero  liad  been  a 
"blight '' in  1831,  caused  by  that  continual  cropping  of  land  to 
one  or  two  crops  without  rotation,  which  is  the  necessary  mode 
of  tilling  tlie  soil  wliei*  no  sufficient  or  near  markets  exist.  The 
potato  rot  of  1846  would  never  have  occurred,  if  the  modes  of 
agriculture  had  continued  to  be  what  they  were  before  tlie  Act  of 
"Union.  In  the  year  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  therefore,  the 
great  famiue  descended  upon  Ireland,  for  causes  as  inseparably 
resultant  from  the  economic  policy  of  England  as  were  the 
similar  famines  in  India.  The  result  goes  far  toward  proving 
tliat  those  large  aggregations  of  men,  which  we  call  nations,  have 
not  yet  advanced  to  the  possession  of  a  conscience,  or  an  economic 
intelligence.  The  taxation  of  one  nation  by  another,  iu  the  form 
of  profits  on  its  enforced  trade,  in  the  degree  that  barely  enriches 
the  taxing  nation,  but  plunges  the  taxed  nation  into  famine, 
while  it  is  really  a  form  of  persecution  more  painful  than  rack, 
stake,  or  thumbscrew,  more  unprincipled  than  the  Inquisition  and 
more  desolating  than  the  crusades,  still  receives  the  polite  genu- 
flexions of  thousands,  and  is  called  free  trade. 

ing.  The  export  ot  fish,  Boap,  canflies,  dleappcstal.  Shipping  employed  iacarrylTig 
Irishcommerceahranktoone-flttbitBprevioustornagB.  Fort j veBsels  liSdonoe  car- 
ried Irish  goods  to  Newfouuilland,    None«-"  '—I--'- -—I     "•^- 

tion  o[  lea  by  (he  Irish  people  shranli  to  one 
Before  the  Union,  200,000  people  were  em 
-[■•  Why  Irelaua  is  Poor,"  by  John  F,  Scat 
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TAXATION  CONTINUED. 

187.  France— Conditions.— The  practice  of  France,  in  rais- 
ing revenue,  is  as  little  studied  in  the  United  States,  as  that  of  Ger- 
many, or  Russia.  Tet  the  conditions,  of  each  of  these  countries 
are  more  nearly  lilce  those  of  America,  than  are  tliose  of  En- 
gland, whose  precepts,  if  not  whose  practice,  Americans  give  more 
attention  to,  than  to  those  of  any  country  outside  their  own. 
According  to  the  French  census  of  1872,  a  slightly  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  France  are  maintained  by  agriculture,  than 
of  tlie  United  States,  accoi-ding  to  its  census  of  18S0.  In  Trance, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  35,121,992,  no  less  than  18,B13,335,  or 
52.71  per  cent.,  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. The  number  in  mines  and  manufactures  (classed  as  indus- 
trial) were  8,451,344,  being  34.06  per  cent.,  8.43  per  cent,  of  the 
people  being  in  commerce,  2.51  per  cent,  in  ti-ansport,  credit 
banking,  and  commission,  0.62  per  cent  were  clei'gy  of  all  relig- 
ions, 5.99  per  cent,  were  annuitants,  1.56  per  cent  were  in  the 
armed  force,  and  1.56  per  cent,  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* It  is  remarkable,  in  contrast  with  England,  that  the 
number  of  those  doing  business  on  tlieir  own  account,  as  propri- 
etors and  managers,  are  6,674,848,  while  the  total  of  those  acting 
under  direction  of  others  in  production,  as  directing  overeeei«, 
woritmen  (ouvriers),  and  day-laborers,  amount  to  only  6,151,736. 
The  families,  including  the  domestic  servants,  of  those  who  are 
their  own  entrepreneurs,  or  employei's,  in  the  work  of  pi-oduc- 
tion,  number  21,604,536,  or  about  two-tliirds  in  a  total  of 
34,356,081. 

Every  alternate  man,  in  France,  khis  own  employer.     In  Great 

•■  "ComlKtonot  Nations."  by  Kolb. 
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Britain,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  people  are  wag^-workers.  The 
land  is  offlcially  pareelled  into  (in  1842)  136,210,194  parcels,  which 
are  held  by  11,058,703  proprietors,  with  the  allowance  that  one 
person  is  counted  as  many  times  as  a  proprietor  as  he  owns  land 
in  different  districts  of  taxation.  Out  of  5,970,171  men  and 
women  engaged  in  agriculture,  2,689,302  cultivate  their  own 
land.  Women  form  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  working  force  in 
agriculture,  a  third  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  a 
fourth  in  commerce,  a  third  in  miscellaneous  occupations,  and 
six-sevenths  of  tliose  in  religious  orders,  as  monks  and  nuns.* 
The  nuns  largely  outnumber  the  entire  male  clergy,  both  secular 
and  recluse.  About  2,000,000  of  the  people  live  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  directly,  apart  from  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wine,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  50  gallons  per 
capita  for  the  whole  population  of  France,t  wortli  about  SX  19s. 
ad.  per  gallon.  The  manufacturing  industries  employ  directly 
1,782,933  persons,  and  the  value  of  their  product  is  £390,240,000. 
They  must  directly  support,  therefore,  about  5,000,000  persons. 
The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  United  States.}: 

In  1886,  one-tliird  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
Hi  per  cent,  could  only  read,  and  56  per  cent,  could  both  read 
and  write.  In  1855,  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  state,  the 
departments,  communes  and  individuals  upon  school  and  edu- 
cation was  £1,300,000  (of  which  only  £240,000  was  expended  by 
the  state),  against  £18,520,000  expended  for  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  £22,400,000  for  the  national  debt.  Only  one-third  of  the 
population  live  in  towns  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Two- 
thirds  are  offlcially  described  as  living  in  "  flat  country."  There 
is  almost  no  emigration  from  the  country  (less  than  20,000  per- 
sons a  year),  and  tlie  increase  of  population  is  very  slight.  The 
government  is  highly  centralized.  Whether  its  form  be  imperial, 
kingly,  or  republican,  the  central  power  at  Paris  maintains 
a  close  grip  on  the  appointment  of  mayors  of  cities,  prefects  of 
pohce,  and  other  executive  officers  throughout  the  country,  and 
reserves  to  itself  the  collection  of  all  revenues  and  the  control  of 
all  police.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  "local  govei'n- 
ment"  may  be  used  in  America,  England,  or  even  Russia,  there 
is  very  little  local  government  in  France. 

X  In  lKraj^'^P^JJ^;^;^^;^[  Foreign  triidc,  £3B3,  028,000. 
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188.  France—Kevenues.— In  1878,  the  French  budget  of 
revenue  foots  up  as  follows  : 

Birecl  Taxes : 

dnatnes.W .' .'  £  I3.G34,5C0 

Special  Taxes  : 
On  horses  uid  carrteges,  liuidB  in  mortmaia.  mines,  billtards. 
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Indirect  TatrM: 
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With  duties  on  salt,  maKbea,  oiiicorY,  paiierroiX  eoap,  candles,       '      ' 

vlnej^,  railway  passengers,  other  paaaengerv,  dynanilte 

faccories,  in  al(amoniit  I«  alotal  f orlndlrecl  taxes  of , , . .  43,!I>S.iS0 

PosMdrevenue 4.5,-.5,M0 

Sundries 4,915,941 

Other  sundnes 634,579 

Extraordinary  sources ,,,, ,     ,... .  S,U^,^ 

Total  revenue £109,860,133 

Sucli  an  exhibit  does  not  show  clearly  how  much  of  this 
revenue  is  collected  on  imports,  but  tlie  amount  is  cuirently  stated 
at  from  $65,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  "Wool  of  all  kinds  is  free  of 
duty,  since  1881,  as  against  a  duty  of  35fr.  per  quintal,  previously- 
existing.  As  France  has  about  25,000,000  sheep,  this  is  a  with- 
drawal of  protection  from  the  wool-grower.  Sawed  marble  is  free, 
but  sculptured  marble  pays  protective  duties.  Every  form  of  iron 
pays  duties  on  its  importation,  x^^portionate  to  the  amount  of 
labor  invested  in  it,  except  iron  dross  and  sh^.  About  fifty  kmds 
of  chemicals,  thirteen  kinds  of  colors,  and  ten  kinds  of  dyes,  includ- 
ing Prussian  blue,  pay  protective  duties.  Starch,  wax,  feathers, 
glass  in  plates,  yarns,  threads,  warps  and  tissues  of  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  paper  of  all  kinds,  pasteboard,  dressed 
skins,  belting,  morocco,  watch  and  clock  movements  and  materials, 
nails,  planks,  boards,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  of  ships,  but- 
tons, cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  game,  poultry,  turtles,  fresh  and  salted 
meats,  butter,  honey,  whale  oil,  and  sperm,  petroleum  oil, 
(much  heavier  on  the  refined  than  on  the  crude),  lemons, 
almonds,  camphor,  dyes  derived  from  coal  tar,  and  numerous 
other  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  all  pay  duties,  and 
those  duties  necessarily  work  protection  to  the  French  producer, 
wherever  the  article  is  produced  in  France,  and  the  imported  arti- 
cle competes  with  the  domestic. 
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For  the  year  1883  the  product  of  state  tajios  was  $608,603,151.* 
The  direct  taxes,  viz.,  taxes  on  public  lands,  forests,  real  estate, 
houses,  apartments,  billiards,  ete.,  produced  $146,290,951.  Of  in- 
direct taxes  the  registration  tax,  being  a  tax  on  the  formation  of 
new  companies,  and  the  trausfer  of  houses  and  landed  property 
by  purchase,  is  the  most  productive.  The  other  indirect  taxes  ai* 
stamps,  which  are  virtually  taxes  on  trading  and  exchajige,  and 
excise,  which  are  taxes  on  consumption.  The  entire  indii-ect  taxes 
for  France  and  Algeria  yielded  $453,006,705.  The  customsduties 
yielded  $71,301,920  for  France,  and  $1,505,593  for  Algeria.  The 
customs  duties  in  France,  therefoi-e,  form  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  revenue,  which  seems  a  much  smaller  proportion 
tlian  in  Great  Britahi  or  the  United  States.  Possibly  this  differ- 
ence may  be  owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries there  is  a  lai-ge local  revenue  notcounted  as  national,  which 
in  France,  owing  to  its  more  centralized  system,  is  included  in  the 
national  revenue.  The  articles  which  are  imported  free  are  raw 
and  waste  silk,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  skins,  lard  and  tal- 
low, undressed  fur,  skins,  guano,  oil  fruits  and  oil  seeds,  sow- 
ing seeds,  exotic  gums,  timber,  staves,  wood,  saffron,  indigo, 
copper,  lead,  pewter,  and  zinc— in  all  of  the  value  of  $383,427,521. 
These  articles  are  almost  wholly  obtained  by  import,  and  there  is 
almost  no  production  of  them  for  export. 

The  articles  whoso  importation  is  chiefly  chained  with  protec- 
tive duties  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute  and  silk, 
yarns  and  tissues,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  cheese,  colonial  products, 
including  foreign  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  pepper,  etc.,  refined 
and  raw  French  sugar,  coal  and  coke,  perfumery,  wines,  brandy 
and  spirits,  mirrors  and  bottles,  paper  and  pasteboard,  dressed 
skins,  manufactures  of  leather,  jewelry,  manufactures  of  metals, 
fancy  goods,  manufactures  of  wood,  wearing  apparel,  and  other 
articles. 

Of  most  of  these  the  export  is  much  larger  than  the  import. 
Of  manufactures  of  leatlier  the  expoi-t  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  the  import  ;  jewelry,  nine  times  ;  metals,  three  times  ; 
fancy  goods,  ten  times  ;  wearing  apparel,  twelve  times  ;  brandy, 
six  times  ;  manufactures  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  silk 
three  times,  and  perfumery  sixteen  times.  But  of  cattle  the  im- 
port is  eight  times  greater  than  the  export. 
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The  French  divide  tlieir  foreign  trade  as  follows  (iu  millio 
dollars)  : 


ToUl  Foreign  Trade,  $2 ,0G» 

189.  Fcance,  as  Discussed  by  Smith.— Adam  Smith*  dis- 
cusses a  class  of  retaliating  duties  levied  by  England  and  France, 
each  on  importations  from  the  other  only,  at  a  different  rate  from 
the  duties  levied  by  the  same  countries  on  the  like  goods  coming 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Germany.  He  seems  to  discuss  these  as 
if  they  were  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  protection.  The 
desire  to  injure  another  nation,  however,  is  a  wholly  unlike 
motive  to  the  wish  to  benefit  home  industries. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  duties  bear  any  resemblance 
in  principle  to  modem  protective  duties.  We  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  had  any  existence  in  the  legislation  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Excessive  duties  laid  by  England  on  French  wines,  while 
admitting  similar  wines  free,  or  at  low  rates  of  duty,  from  Portu- 
gal or  Gtermany,  when  England  was  not  seeking  to  cultivate  wines, 
and  had  no  interest  in  tlieir  cultivation  in  Prance  or  Germany, 
would  draw  as  indignant  comment  from  any  modern  protection- 
ist, as  from  any  free  trader.  Duties  levied  from  motives  of  mal- 
ice toward  a  pai-ticular  country,  and  from  which  otlier  countries 

'"  WealUiof  Nalione,  hook  iv.,  ch.  111.  p.  a08,"  eajB :  -'To  lay  extrHordinarj  re- 

trtes  with  which  Che  balance  of  trade  is  soppoeed  to  he  diBadvanl^jeona,  la  the  aeeond 
espedient  by  which  the  commercial  ayatem  pruposea  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold 
andailver.  Tbns  in  Great  Britain,  Sileeia  lawns  maybe  imported  (or  home  cooaump- 
«on,  upon  paying  lortaln  duties  ;  but  French  cambric*  and  lawna  sie  prohibited  to  be 
imported,  except  int«  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  warohoueed  for  exportation. 
Higher  duties  are  imposed  npon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Portugal,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  wliat  is  called  the  Impost  of  169S,  a  doty  of  Hve-and 
twentyper  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  valuB,  was  laid  npon  all  French  goods,  while  the  goods 
ot  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much  lighter  dnties,  sel- 
dom eiceeding  Ave  per  cent.  The  wine,  bnaidy.  salt,  and  vinegar  of  France  were  In- 
deed excepted ;  these  comrooditieH  being  subjected  to  other  heavy  duties,  either  by 
other  laws,  or  by  parOcular  cUuscs  of  the  same  law.  In  )«9«,  asecond  duty  of  twenty- 
Eve  per  cent.,  the  first  not  having  been  thought  a  sufficient  diBcouragement.  waa  im- 
posed npon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy;  together  with  anew  duti  of  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  and  another  ot  fifteen  pounda  npon  the 
tun  of  French  vinegar. 

"  The  French  in  their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  ont  goods  and  manufactures  Justas 
hardly;  thoughlamnot  8o  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hard  Shi  pg  which  they 
have  imposed  npon  them.  Those  mutual  restraints  have  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair 
commerce  between  the  two  natlone.  and  amugglers  are  now  the  piincJiial  importors, 
cither  of  BritiBli  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  gooda  into  Great  Britain.' 
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are  exempted,  and  levied  on  commodities  in  whose  prcxluction  the 
country  imposing  them  hasnot,  nor  seeks  to  have,  any  interest,  ai'e 
not  laid  from  an  economic,  nor  even  from  a  aelflsli,  motive,  but 
from  the  blind  fatuity  of  passionate  liatred. 

Dr.  Smith,  however,  dates  the  protective  policy  in  France  from 
Colbert,  who,  in  16G7,  "imposed  very  high  duties*  upon  a  great 
number  of  foreign  manufactures."  Upon  his  refusing  to  mode- 
rate tliem  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  they,  in  1671,  prohibited  the 
importation  of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France. 
Smith  attributes  to  Colbert  also+  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
com,  in  order  to  favor  domestic  manufacturers  who  needed 
cheap  breadstuffs. 

Dr.  Smith's  complaint  against  the  different  systems,  botli  of 
customs  duties  and  exctee,  prevailing  in  different  parfa  of  France,! 
was  tim.ely  in  its  time,  and  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  in- 
ducing the  United  States,  in  the  subsequent  adoption  of  their  con- 
stitution, to  guard  against  any  similar  restrictions  upon  the  inter- 
state trade  of  ourvarious  staf«s.  Dr.  Smith  boasted  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  internal  trade  at  that  date  in  England,  as  compai-ed 
with  France,  and  with  justice.  It  does  not  abate,  however,  the 
ground  of  complaint  heretofore  madeagainst  Great  Britain,  that  in 
hertariff  system,  she  never  recognised  Ireland,  as  having  like  title 
witli  England,  to  the  benefits  of  protective  legislation.  Tl»e  i-e. 
strictions  on  the  internal  trade  of  France,  against  which  Dr. 
Smith  complained,  disappeared  in.  tlie  French  Revolution  in 
1789. 

Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  the  great  patriotism,  abilities,  and 
genius  for  detail,  of  both  Colbert  and  Tui-got,  wlio  founded  tlie 
protectionist  system  in  France.  He  says  the  most  intelligent  men 
iu  France  think  they  were  mistaken.  Dr.  Smith  should  not  Itave 
dodged  behind  "  the  most  intelligent  men  in  France,"  to  state  his 
own  opinion,  for  three  reasons  :  1.  There  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining who  are  the  most  intelligent  men  in  France  ;  2.  When 
they  are  discovered,  tliere  is  no  means  of  determining  whether 
they  think  Colbert  and  Turgot  were  miatalien ;  3.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined that  tiiey  thought  so,  it  is  still  evident  that  they  might  be 
mistaken,  since  to  affirm  that  Colbert  and  Turgot  were  them- 
selves mistaken,  they  bein  g  confessedly  two  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  France  in  their  day,  is  to  a£Rrm  that  the  very  authority  to 
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which  Dr.  Smith  appeals,  viz.,  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
France,  might  err. 

Dr.  Smith,  moreover,  does  not  analyze  impartially,  or  at  all,  the 
actual  protective  measures  adopted  first  by  Colbert  and  afterwai'd 
by  Turcot,  in  the  century  following  1667,  nor  compare  them  with 
their  eifects.  The  system  of  duties  then  levied  aimed  to  draw 
into  France  the  manufacture  of  porcelains,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  china,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  and  plushes,  fine  woolens,  iron 
and  steel,  wooden  ware,  soaps,  candles,  oils,  cosmetics,  perfumes, 
watches  and  jewelry,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  gloves,  and  the  like. 
Did  the  measures  succeed  ?  is  the  simple  question  of  history,  to 
which  Adam  Smith,  with  the  ample  learning  at  his  command, 
and  with  his  experience  as  a  traveler  through  France,  in  the 
capacity  of  intellectual  valet  de  chambre  to  a  nobleman's  son, 
should  have  addressed  himself.  He  certainly  knew  whether 
these  aiaiiufactures  had  grown  or  declined,  under  the  influence  of 
these  "masters  of  detail,"  whom  the  "most  intelligent  men  in 
France"  thought  to  be  mistaken.  But  Dr.  Smith  neither  names 
these  "most  intelligent  men  in  France,"  nor  adduces  the  data  to 
show  that  manufactures  in  France  did  not  grow,  in  spite  of  the 
untoward  effect  of  religious  persecutions  against  the  Protestants, 
driving  out  by  thousands  the- very  ai-tisans  whom  Colbert  and 
Turgot  were  trying  to  invite  into  the  country  by  the  protective 
system. 

On  the  contrajy,  Dr.  Smith  mixes  up  his  discussion  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  as  adopted  in  France,  with  statements  of  the 
merely  spiteful  systems  of  retaliation  against  France  only, 
adopted  by  England  and  Holland,  as  if  the  two  notions  of  trying 
to  injure  another  nation's  trade,  and  to  build  up  a  nation's  own 
internal  trade,  were  identical.  He  discusses,  in  Uie  same  connec- 
tion, the  interior  revenues  collected  on  goods  passing  from  one 
French  province  to  another,  as  if  these  were  protective  duties, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  they  were  what  Colbert  and 
Turgot  labored  to  remove,  as  the  chief  obstaclesto  a  protective 
policy. 

In  the  same  connection  he  derides  the  French  owners  of 
vineyards,  in  1731,  for  inducing  the  government  to  order  that  no 
more  vineyards  should  be  planted,  and  that  vineyards  which  had 
been  idle  two  years  should  only  he  planted  by  special  leave  of  the 
king,  on  showing  that  the  land  was  good  for  no  other  use.  Per- 
haps some  analogy  might  be  found  between  even  this  order  and 
the  action  of  the  British  government,  in  limiting  the  circulation 
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of  bank  notes  to  the  volume  of  notes  existing  at  a  given  date. 
But,  whetlier  so  or  not,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
tlie  systems  of  protective  duties,  inaugurated  in  France  by  Col- 
bert and  Tui^ot,  aided  largely  in  giving  France  her  national  pres- 
tige in  Europe,  in  uniting  her  people,  and  in  preventing  their 
dispersion  by  immigration,  in  the  manner  that  characterizes  the 
populations  of  G-reat  Britain. 

French  statesmen,  from  Napoleon  to  Guizot,  Chevalier,  Tliiers, 
and  Grambetta,  have  with  great  unanimity  mamtajned  the  pro- 
tective system.  J.  B.  Say,  Leon  Say,  and  Bastiat  among  French- 
men have  written  against  it.  Protection  in  France,  therefore, 
has  a  record  of  experience.  To  it,  France  owes  the  introduction 
of  her  glass,  porcelain,  aillis,  raw  sillc,  leather,  including  moroc- 
co, woolens,  hosiery,  jewelry,  iron,  and  st«el,  sugar,  and  perhaps- 
the  maintenance  even  of  her  grape,  wine,  and  cosmetic  indus- 
tries. To  detail  the  rise  of  each  of  these  would  be  to  write  a  his- 
toi-y  of  the  protective  policy  in  France,  which  would  be  a  history 
of  France  itself.  We  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  example, 
that  of  beet  sugar. 

190.  Taxntion  as  a  Cause  of  Production— Beet  Sugar. 
—Though  the  cane  was  grown  in  China,  Japan,  and  India  from 
the  earhest  times,  honey  was  the  only  form  of  sweet  known  in 
Western  Asia,  Europe,  or  Northern  Africa,  until  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens.  Cane  sugar  only  became  a  staple  of  commerce 
after  the  introduction  of  the  cane  into  the  West  Indies.  The  fact 
that  sugar  could  be  abstracted  from  the  beet  was  first  made  known 
by  Margraff,  a  Prussian  chemist,  in  1747,  and  Achard,  another 
Prussian  chemist,  first  attempted,  under  the  patronage  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  to  enter  upon  the  culture  of  the  beet  and  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  at  Caulsdorff,  near  Berlin.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  work  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  (Paris),  calcu- 
lating that  sugar  could  be  produced  at  5i  cents  per  pound  in  1799, 
and  predicting  that  the  industry  would  become  profitable.  The 
first  two  sugar-beet  factories  established  near  Paris,  on  the  basis 
of  Achard's  statements,  failed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  investora. 
The  French  Institute  reported  that  beet  sugar  could  only  then 
be  made  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  Such  was  the  sus- 
pension of  intercourse  between  France  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  general  high  prices,  that  sugar  in  Paris  reached  fifty  cents  per 
pound.*    Napoleon  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  making 

•Greelej's"  Political  Economy,"  p.  189. 
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tlie  manufacture  of  sugara  success  in  France,  and  a 
have  a  pi-escience  of  the  infinitude  it  attained.  He  first 
encouraged  chemists,  agriculturists,  and  manufacturers  \yex- 
sonally  to  resume  their  work.  In  1810  these  efforts  resulted  in 
two  loaves  of  excellent  home-made  sugar  being  presented  to  the 
emx>eror.  He  caused  80,000  acres  of  land  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  beets,  confided  a  considerable  sum  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  to  encourage  the  work,  instructed  Uie  prefects  of  the 
several  departments  to  cause  similar  experiments  to  becoiicur- 
i-ently  made  in  every  department,  established  five  schools  of 
chemistry  in  aid  of  the  manufacture,  and  provided  four  imperial 
factories,  calculated  to  produce,  from  the  crop  of  1812,  nearly 
5,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  Tlie  overthrow  of  Napoleon  con- 
verted the  factory  into  the  quarters  of  a  pulk  of  Cossacks.  From 
1816  tol837,  the  English  never  tired  of  pointingout  to  tiie  French 
the  nii^nitude  of  the  loss  they  were  sustaining,  in  paying  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound  more  for  their  sugai-  than  the  English. 
Dr.  Wayland  once  made  up  a  calculation,  based  upon  supposi- 
titious and  hypothetical  assumptions,  which  Mr. Greeley  shows* 
to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  in  which  he  figured  that  the  annual 
interest  on  the  increased  cost  of  their  sugar  to  the  EVench  people 
would  pay  for  all  the  sugar  they  would  ever  need  to  consume. 
The  same  formula  has  since. been  adopted  by  others,  as  a  means 
of  showing  that  the  United  States  could  more  cheaply  obtain  all 
its  iron  and  steel  by  importation  than  by  manufacture.  Dr. 
Wayland  made  up  his  case  by  assuming  that  the  English  price 
for  sugar  was  2Jd.  when  it  was  Si^d,  that  England  with  half 
the  number  of  inhabitants  consumed  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  sugar  as  France,  that  France  was  consuming  less  by  one- 
third  than  it  would  if  it  relied  on  importation  for  its  supply,  and 
was  paying  £1,400,000  per  annum  more  for  it,  and  that  its  beet 
sugar  would  not  come  down  to  the  price  of  cane  sugar  in  twenty 
years,  f 

'Grociey'a  "Political  Economy,"  p.  193. 

tMr.  Groelej'B  reply  is  a  terae  and  vlgorouB  argument,  dpmolishing  a  pompous  pre- 
tence. He  esid  ;  "  Dr.  Wayland  ia  all  wroag  la  bia  /acta.  The  actual  averase  priee 
of  eiigar  in  b&nd  (tlist  le,  duty  nnpaid)  in  London  lo  that  year,  1837.  was  not  i%<i,  per 
pound,  na  he  a«»etta.  bnt£l  14f,  Id.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  37-l(W.  per  pound.  Then,  in 
regard  t»  the  conanmption  of  angar  in  Prance  and  England,  1  iind  that,  in  1837,  the 
quantity  consumed  in  France  wBa  a4»,056,832  ponndB.  and  In  England  442, 838,780 pounds, 
which  ia  not  donble— not  7S  pet  cent,  jrreatcr.  The  duly  in  France  on  sugar  from  her 
own  colonica  waa  3!«.  M. ;  in  England,  the  average  duty  was  849.  In  reference  to 
the  price,  the  preacnt  Emperor  of  the  French,  writing  in  18*3  on  the  augsr  question. 
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Mr.  Greeley  showed  that,  in  1865,  France  was  making  678,287,- 
OiO  pown<is  of  beet  sugar,  or  more  than  five  times  tlie  quantity 
which  Dr.  Wayland  had  estimated,  thirty  years  earlier,  would 
he  required  for  the  consumption  of  Frauce.  From  the  year 
1837  onward,  the  beet  culture  and  sugar  manufacture  became 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  heavy  excise  tax.  From  1840  to 
1860  the  protection  afforded  to  home-grown  sugar  was  only 
from  one  to  tlii-ee  cents  per  pound.  Since  1860  the  home- 
grown beet  sugar  has  borne  rather  more  tax  than  the  colonial. 
In  1875,  tlie  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Finance  reached 
9,397,584  cwt,,  and  paid  in  excise  taxes  to  the  government 
£4,698,680  revenue.  This  was  the  product  of  508  factories. 
In  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia,  the  beet 
culture  has  also  risen  to  formidable  dimensions— Germany  alone 
in  1878  exporting,  chiefly  to  England,  2,363,000  cwt. 

To-day,  more  than  one-half  the  sugar  sold  in  British  and  colo- 
nial markets,  is  beet  sugar  exported  to  these  markets  from  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  Stance.*  The  British  government  has  been 
besieged,  both  by  its  British  sugar-refiners  and  its  sugar-growers 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Mauritius,  to  do  something  to  check  the 
increasing  cheapness  of  beet  sugar,  as  it  is  rendering  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  grow  cane,  or  refine  sugar,  at  a  profit.  Tlie  Jamaica 
colonists  have  authoritatively  expressed  a  desire  for  union,  either 
with  Canada  or  with  the  United  States,  and  have  indicated  that 
unless  cane  sugar  can  be  granted  the  boon  of  a  protected  mai'kci 
it  must  soon  become  extinct  as  an  industry. 

The  fashionable  style,  among  the  English  economists,  is  tocom- 

'■  'ThepriceotPiigar.whlch.nndsr  the  Empire,  was  9  franon  per  kilogramme,  Iius  since 
fallen  1o  l  franc  10  ceaUmea ;  and  Cl^ough  then  protected  and  eDCOnragod,  it  bas  naw 
la  support  a  lax  of  37  fraocB  per  100  kilogrammes;  or,  together,  a  difference,  tn  the 
detriment  of  the  manufatturete,  of  817  francs,  per  lOO  klloeraoimea,' 

"  Dedocting  from  IID  franca,  the  price  of  100  kilogrammes  of  sngaral  1  franc  10  cen- 
times per  pound,  the  duty  of  37  francs,  leaves  83  francs  as  the  price  of  the  sugar  ex- 
clusive of  duty.    According  to  Heed's  '  History  of  Sugar,'  the  price  of  sneat  m  bond 

So  that,  only  fine  year«  later  than  when  Dr.  Wayland  wrol«.  beet  sugar  was  cheaper  in 
France  than  cane  sagar  in  its  cheapest  European  market !  " 
•  In  1812  to  ISie  one  of  the  English  doggerels  or  eongs  ran  : 


nhn  Bull  to  Bony.  While  I  use  the  cane 
are  welcome  each  year  to  get  beat-" 


Is  the  modern  reply  might  be 


When  Bony  began  on  bis  cheap-sugar  plan, 
With  your  cane  you  led  U"  a  dance. 

All  yam  toddiee  with  three  lumps  from  France. 
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plain  of  what  tliey  are  pleased  to  term  tlie  "  bounties  on  the  ex- 
port" of  French  and  Glerm an  sugar.  There  is  no  such  bounty 
either  in  France  or  Germany.  All  that  either  government  intends 
to  do,  in  favor  of  exported  beet  sugar,  istoremitwliatever  internal 
taxes  it  has  paid.  This,  it  is  believed,  most  gxsvernnients  do,  in  be- 
half of  their  exports.  English  economists  and  petitioners  protest 
that  rebate  is  paid  on  the  export,  in  excess  of  what  the  sugar  has 
paid  the  government,  not  indeed  by  legislative  design,  but  by 
oversight.  If  the  French  government  does  more  than  repay  tlie 
duty,  it  is  probably  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  Germany,  where 
the  method  of  paying  an  alleged  duty  on  the  export  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  our  Consul-General  Vogeler  in  1885.*  He  says  :  "Tlie 
government  assumes  that  it  requires  eleven  hundi'ed weight  of 
beets  to  produce  one  hundredweight  of  sugar.  At  this  rate  the 
tax  is  levied.  But  by  improved  methods  and  machinery,  the 
manufacturer  gets  one  hundredweight  of  sugar  from  nine  hun- 
dredweight of  beets,  and  being  refunded  at  the  rate  mentioned 
above,  he  would  get  back  ^t  more  tax  than  he  has  paid.  This 
premium  being  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  obtained  by  taxing 
the  beets  consumed,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
sugar  exported,  the  less  must  be  the  revenue  derived  fixnn  the 
sugar-beet  tax."  Consul  Vogeler  says  that  sugar  factories  have 
sprung  up  al!  over  Germany.  They  are  built  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 
to  $300,000.  In  the  fall  of  1881  there  were  338;  in  1884,  390  ;  and 
he  thinks  the  number  in  Germany  now  approaches  500.  Up  to  the 
year  1843  the  dividends  paid  by  these  factories  had  in  many  cases 
reached  40  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  15  to  25  per  cent,  was  very 
common.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  had  fallen  from  $6.84  per  hun- 
dredweight in  October,  1881,  to  $4.43  in  October  1884.  The  price 
of  beets  has  in  consequence  fallen,  from  about  38  to  30  cents  per 
hundredweight,  to  15  to  18  cents.  The  quantity  of  sugar  beets 
produced  in  Germany  in  1884  was  1,200,000  tons,  and  the  export 
of  sugar  was  600,000  tons  from  Gtermany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
li>l.  Tlie  Sopliisms  of  Bastiat. — While  the  liistoiy,experi 
ence,  and  statesmanship  of  Prance  have  all  vigorously  argued 
for  protection  to  domestic  industry,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  functions  of  government,  many  persons  in  America, 
who  have  had  no  time  to  become  familiar  with  either  of  these, 
have  been  amused,  and  in  somecases  misled, by  the  light,  chirrupy, 
and  frisky  ingenuities  of  Bastiat,  some  of  which  almost  rise  to  the 
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dignity  of  humor,  ' '  Of  Bastiat's  ' '  Harmonies  Economiques,"  the 
condensed  tnith  is  that,  if  Mr.  Carey  had  not  previously  ex- 
pressed the  same  ideas,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would 
liave  occurred  to  Bastiat.  His  plagiarism  stands  conceded.  The 
work,  however,  with  which  Americans  are  most  familiar  is  his 
"Sophisms  of  Protection."  The  title  "sophisms  of  protection  "  is 
a  misnomer.  Protection  is  an  active,  practical  policy,  which  has 
been  followed  moi'e  completely  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  less  per- 
fectly by  the  minor  nations,  ever  since  taxation  has  come  to  be 
studied  in  coimection  with  international  commerce.  It  is  not  a 
speculation  of  the  schools,  does  not  rest  on  a  priori  reasoning, 
any  more  than  military  tactics  or  republicanism,  and  can  not  be 
overthrown  by  it.  As  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  tlie  sophisms  of 
steam  railways,  or  of  rifled  cannon,  or  iron-clads,  or  of  army 
corps,  or  the  electric  battery,  or  the  dykes  of  Holland,  so  it 
is  idle  to  speak  of  the  "sophisms"  of  a  practice  of  all  the  leading 
governments  of  the  world,  which  has  been  tested  for  centuries. 
Since  no  first-class  government  has  ever  entirely  departed  from 
it,  it  therefore  may  be  a  success  or  a  failure,  a  cause  of  wealth 
or  of  poverty,  of  pixjgress  or  decline,  among  nations,  but  it  can 
not,  by  any  process  of  thought,  be  made  a  mere  "  sophism  "  or 
mistake  of  I'easoning.  On  the  contrary,  '"free  ti-ade"  has  never 
in  fact  been  reduced  to  practice  by  any  nation,  still  less  by 
any  two  nations.  Itbas  been  used  as  a  party  cry  to  cover  various 
forms  and  modes  of  intended  protwtion  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  adopting  it.  It  would  be  much  more  natural  to  look  for 
sophisms  in  this  speculative  theory,  so  foreign  from  tlie  practice 
of  governments,  and  so  much  in  favor  with  visionary  dreamers 
who  liave  never  had  aught  to  do  with  the  practical  worlc  of  leg- 
islating, either  to  obtain  a  revenue  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  industry,  or  to  satisfy  a  constituency,  whether  of  producers 
or  of  consumers. 

Bastiat  begins  by  attributing  to  protectionists  the  sophism 
that  tlie  "  scarcity  "  which  is  obtained  by  checking  the  importa- 
tion of  an  article,  as  a  means  of  promoting  its  domestic  produc- 
tion, is  better  than  the  abundance  of  the  article  which  would  re- 
sult from  its  unrestricted  importation.  This  he  generalizes  into 
the  supposed  protectionist  sophism  that  "scarcity  is  better  tlian 
abundance,"  and  by  attributing  to  them  this  belief  he  is  able  to 
argue,  with  very  plain  sailing,  the  general  proposition  that 
abundance  is  better  than  scarcity. 
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Let  us  weigh  tliis  perversion  in  the  light  of  the  actual  exigencies 
of  government.  A  government  must  eitJier  taj:  its  domestic  pro- 
ductions, or  its  importations,  or  both.  It  has  no  other  choice.  If 
it  taxes  the  domestic  production  it  promotes  scarcity  by  dimmish- 
ing  that  production,  just  as  clearly  as  if  it  taxes  the  foMign.  The 
tendency  of  all  taxation,  to  promote  scarcity  of  the  thing  on  which 
the  tax  is  collected,  is  unavoidable,  except  in  a  few  instances,  aiid 
those  occur  solely  among  protective  duties.  The  practical  ques- 
tiou  is  whether  the  tax  shall  be  so  laid  as  to  cause  scarcity  of  the 
domestic  production  and  an  increase  of  the  importation,  or  a 
scarcity  of  the  importation  and  increase  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  free-trader  puts  the  tax  where  it  will  stimulate  the 
foreign  production  of  the  thing  taxed  ;  the  protectionist  where  it 
will  stimulate  the  home  production.  For  instance,  as  to  iron  : 
The  free-trader  would  tax  the  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  liquors,  tobacco, 
clothing,  and  income  of  the  domestic  iron-worker,  so  as  to  raise 
his  cost  of  living,  and  hence  his  wages.  He  would  place  stamp, 
license,  transportation,  and  manifold  other  taxes  on  every  process 
of  industry  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  American  iron,  so 
as  to  increase,  by  20  or  30  per  cent.,  its  cost  of  manufacture. 
Then  he  would  admit  foreign  iron  untaxed,  in  order  to  get  it 
cheap.  Of  course  the  American  manufacture,  on  which,  owing 
to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  article,  we  must  largely  depend  for 
supply,  would  shut  down,  at  least  for  a  time.  For  it  is  natural 
that  a  very  lai^  source  of  supply,  capable  of  turning  out  millions 
of  tons  a  year,  should  be  stopped  by  the  presence  of  a  very  small 
actual  suri)lus,  say  of  a  few  tons,  which  are  held  low  enough  to 
place  the  lai^  product  at  a  loss.  But  the  shutting-down  of  a  large 
American  sourc*  of  supply,  equal,  say,  fonine-tentiisof  ourwhole 
demand,  would  speedily  produce  a  greater  scarcity,  and  therefoi-e 
dearness,  than  the  free  admission  of  a  small  foreign  supply  had 
produced,  of  abundance  and  cheapness.  This  would  stimu- 
late the  foreign  manufacture,  and  cause  a  rise  in  the  foreign 
price,  proportionate  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  cessation  in  our 
domestic  production.  Of  what  avail,  then,  is  Bastiat's  ' '  scarcity 
and  abundance "  theory  ?  His  free  trade  pi-omotes  scarcity  of 
domestic  iron.  Pi-oteotion  promotes  scarcity  of  foreign  iron. 
Free  trade  would  prolongthe  "scarcity  "of  iron  forever,  because 
no  country  can  ever  have  iron  plenty,  unless  it  produces  it  plenti- 
fully. Protection  would  render  iron  ultimately  abundant  and 
cheap,  by  causing  its  abundant  production.  Our  product  of  iron, 
which,  in  18i0,  had  been  a  hundred  years  growing  up  to  347,000 
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tons,  undcp  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  doubled  up  to  765,000 
tons  in  1846.  Did  this  increased  production  make  iron  dear  ?  Its 
average  from  1842  to  '46  was  from  ^  to$S6  per  ton,  while  in  the 
ten  years  of  preceding  free  trade  it  had  ranged  at  from  $33  to 
$52.50  per  ton.  Tlie  rei)eal  of  that  tariff  reduced  the  production 
to  564,755  tons  in  1850,  while  the  importation  of  rails  rose  from 
15,161  tons  in  1847  to  334,874  tons  in  1853.  Did  our  cessation  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  this  flood  of  importation  make  it  per- 
manently cheaper  ?  Not  so.  The  price,  which  was  f71  per  ton 
in  1847,  fell  at  first  to  f«l  iu  1849,  and  touched  as  low  as  f47  in 
1851,  and  then,  having  utterly  routed  and  destroyed  tlie  Ameri- 
can producei-s,  it  i-ose  to*77  hi  1863,  and  to  *81  in  1854,  under  tlie 
full  influences  of  foreign  free  trade.  For  ten  years  the  h'on  busi- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  frequent  high  prices,  had  a  weary 
struggle  for  life,  because  of  its  liability  to  be  dashed  by  the  sud- 
den fluctuations  of  the  foreign  markets— railroad  bars  fluctuat- 
ing from  $81  per  ton  in  November,  1854,  to  $58.30  in  June,  1855, 
then  up  to  $67  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  down  to  $50  in  1858, 
and  $36  during  our  stringency  of  the  winter  of  1861-2.  In  1860, 
during  tliese  fluctuations,  our  product  of  pig-iron  was  only  804,- 
000  gross  tons,  or,  notwithstanding  our  great  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  in  the  need  of  iron,  only  39,000  tons  more  than  we  were 
producing  fourteen  years  before — our  production  during  most  of 
the  intervening  period  being  less  than  it  was  in  '42-46.  We  have 
seen  that,  under  free  trade,  prices  were  more  fluctuating,  but  not, 
on  the  whole,  as  low  as  under  protection,  and  tliat  our  production 
of  iron  was  less.  Did  the  importation  continue  to  supply  us 
abundantly  ?  Not  so.  In  the  first  five  years  of  free  trade  the 
importations  swelled  from  15,161  tons  to  334,874  tons  a  year  (in 
1851),  but  having  by  this  time  obtained  the  monopoly  of  our 
markets,  the  importers  had  been  gradually  raising  the  price  on  us 
until  it  stoo<l  at  $78  all  through  1853,  and  rose  to  $81  in  1854. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  boasted  cheapness  obtained  by  importa- 
tion. At  this  high  price  domestic  production  again  came  to  the 
relief  of  consnmei-s,  and  tlie  production  of  anthracite  pig  in- 
creased from  339,285  tons  in  1854,  to  441,110  tons  in  3856,  to  524,- 
531  tons  in  1860,  and  to  684,018  tons  in  1864.  Under  the  protec- 
tive tariff  enactments  of  1862-64  and  1867  our  product  of  pig 
metal,  which  had  risen  to  only  607,000  gross  tons  in  1860,  had 
risen  to  1,865,000  tons  in  1870,  and  to  4,500,000  tons  in  1880,  a 
clear  increase  in  the  first  nine  years  of  1,130,000  tons,  or  170  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  which  the  production  had  attained  in  tliepre- 
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vious  century  of  progress,  and  in  the  second  decade  of  about 
150  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1870.  Facts  and  figures  like 
these  recur  abundantly  in  the  history  of  France.  Her  states- 
men, from  Colbert  to  Napoleon,  and  from  Napoleon  to  Cihevalier 
and  Tliiers,  have  seldom  swerved  from  the  policy  of  protection  to 
French  industry,  or  to  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  its  de- 
mands. The  scarcity,  which  results  u\  cliecking  an  importation, 
may  developa  domestic  production,  whose  result  will  be  agi'eatcr 
permanent  abundance,  and  cheapness,  than  importation  could  over 
have  caused.  Tlie  temporary  abundance  and  cheapness  wliich 
result  from  an  untaxed  importation,comingintocompetitionwith 
a  variously  and  heavily  taxed  domestic  production,  may,  by  pai-- 
alyzing  the  production,  create  an  ultimate  scarcity  and  deavness 
greater  than  could  ever  be  attained  were  the  domestic  production 
encouraged,  and  the  price  left  solely  to  be  determined  by  home 
competition.  The  protective  policy  makes  scarcity,  only  as  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  in  spring  makes  scarcity,  in  order  that  at  the 
harvest  there  may  be  a  greater  abundance.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  production,  the  first  employment  of  the  capital  in- 
volved creates  scarcity,  i.e.,  lessens  the  capital  available  for  con- 
sumption. The  workingman  imposes  scarcity  upon  himself  vol- 
untarily, in  order  to  save  enough  of  his  money,  which  he  might 
expend  for  daily  consumption,  to  form  a  capital  with  which  to 
engage  in  business.  The  capitalist  sees  before  him  always  two 
purposes  to  which  he  can  devote  his  means— the  first  in  procur- 
ing an  abundance  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  the  second  in 
productive  industry.  Every  employment  of  his  capital  for  pro- 
ductive industry  is  a  withdrawal  of  some  portion  of  what  he 
,  might  expend  for  consumable  comforts— in  short,  is  a  cause  of 
relative  scarcity,  in  the  sense  referred  to  by  Eastiat.  But  the  fem- 
ix»rary  scarcity  of  wheat  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  sowing 
the  seed  forfutureharvests,  the  temporary  scaxcity  of  consumable 
capital,  occasioned  by  efforts  to  increase  tlie  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  productive  industry,  and  the  temporary  scarcity 
caused  by  cliecking  the  importation  of  an  article,  which  a  countiy 
has  all  the  unemployed  resources  to  produce  with  as  great  ease, 
and  in  as  great  abundance,  as  any  other  country,  are  all  alike  in- 
stances in  which  the  temporary  scarcity  and  deaniess  are  the 
inseparable  conditions  precedent  to  permanent  abundance  and 
cheapness. 

In  his  second  chapter,  Bastiat    assumes    that    protectionists 
aim  to  increase  the  obstacles  to  production,  under  the  false  notion 
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that  the  obstacles  to  production  are  the  cause  ;  tliat,  for  histance, 
as  labor  is  the  cause  of  production,  protectionists  think  that  mode 
of  production  the  beat  wbicii  requires  the  most  labor.  No  protec- 
tionist had  any  such  notion.  In  this  chapter  he  italicises  the  as- 
sertion that  labor  is  never  without  employment.  Tliis  is  a  bald 
economic  untruth.  There  have  been  periods  in  Ireland,  alone, 
when  two  millions  of  people  offered  to  work  sixteen  hours  in 
the  day  for  bread,  and  could  not  get  worli  there,  nor  could  they 
get  where  work  was  to  be  had.  Had  the  labor  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  never  been  without  employment,  would  those  cities 
have  been  given  over  to  the  waste  deserts  ?  Both  labor  and 
capital  may  fail  of  employment  for  long  periods.  The  world's 
histojy  nearly  consists  of  the  migrations  of  both  to  new  fields  of 
employment,  and  their  adventures  and  sufferings  by  the  way. 

In  his  third  chapter,  Bastiat  ai^ues  that  progress  consists  in  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  result  to  the  effort,  and  charges 
proffictJonista  with  aiming  to  bring  alx>ut  that  system  of  industry 
in  wliich  the  effort  is  greatest  and  the  results  least.  Let  us  see. 
Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  our  commissioner  on  iron  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1867,  reported  facts  showmg  that  one  day's  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  or  Missouri  would  make  as  much  iron  as 
two  days'  work  in  England  or  Belgium,  or  about  two  and  a  quar- 
ter in  France.  On  Bastiat's  basis,  the  proportion  of  the  effort  to 
the  result,  the  men  then  engaged  in  making  iron  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  France  should  have  been  induced  to  remove  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  United  States,  because  here  the  result  in  iron 
was  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  greater  for  the  effort  in 
labor.  The  protectionist  policy  encouraged  this  transfer  of  iron 
production,  and  so  increased  the  proportion  of  the  result  to  the 
effort  put  forth,  in  accordance  with  Bastiat's  desideratum.  His 
error  arises  in  supposing  that  the  money  price  of  labor  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  effort  put  forth.  It  is  only  a  measure  of  the  competi- 
tion between  laborers.  Blacksmiths  put  forth  as  much  effort  in 
one  country  as  another,  and  attain  about  the  same  result,  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  work  done  is  concerned.  But  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  they  received  JIS.IO  per  week,  in  gold;  in 
Great  Britain,  $6.33  ;  in  Prussia,  from  $2.52  to  $4.32  ;  in  Saxony, 
from  $3.52  to  $3.60;  and  in  Switzerland  $5.40,  according  to  au  offi- 
cial report  of  our  bureau  of  statistics  at  Wasliington.  Iron  pud- 
dlers  received  $16.54  per  week  in  the  United  States,  $8.75  in  Great 
Britain,  $3.60  to  $4.32  in  Prussia,  $3.13  to  $4.33  in  Saxony,  and 
$1.93  to  $4.20  in  Belgium.    Now,  if  no  greater  effort  were  required 
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to  make  the  same  amount  of  ii-on  in  those  countries  than  in  oui" 
own,  Great  Britain  could  sell  iron  for  half  what  we  could  make  it 
for,  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  one-fourth,  and  Belgium  for  one-fiftli. 
But  they  did  not.  Eemoving  all  duties,  they  would,  at  first, 
have  sold  iron  to  us  for  one-fourth  less,  until  tliey  had  stopped  our 
manufacture,  and  then  the  nu^nitude  of  our  demand  would  have 
compelled  them  to  ask  more,  under  free  trade,  than  the  previous 
price  with  duty  added.  But  the  fact  that  Prussians  can  only 
produce  iron  at  three-fourtlis  of  the  American  price,  when  tliey 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  American  wages,  shows  that  their  iron 
coats  three  times  as  much  effort  in  days'  work  as  ours,  and 
hence  that  the  world  would  be  the  gainer  by  66  per  cent.,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  result  to  the  effort,  if  we  aliould  forbid 
the  importation  of  a  ton  of  Prussian  iron,  and  compel  German 
laborers,  if  they  propose  to  make  iron  for  our  markets,  to  make 
it  in  this  country.  American  protectionists  generally  would 
be  satisfied  if  our  tariff  laws  secured  the  production  of  those  arti- 
cles in  this  country  which  we  can  produce  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  result  to  effort  than  tlie  people  of  any  otlier  countiy. 

M .  Bastiat's  third  ' '  Sophism  of  the  Pi-oteetiouists  "  is  that  they 
aim.  to  equalize  the  facilities  of  all  countries  for  production,  and 
that  it  is  from  the  diiferences  between  various  countries  in  their 
facilities  for  production  tliat  trade  arises,  each  counti-y  being  able 
to  export  only  that  which  it  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  country  ;  consequently  that  the  adoption  of  the  protection- 
ist policy  would  destroy  trade. 

We  answer,  that  it  is  also  from  the  same  differences  of  facil- 
ities for  production,  as  between  different  individuals,  in  any  one 
country,  that  domestic  trade  arises,  and  that  the  international 
trade  is  always  of  far  less  importance  than  the  domestic  commerce 
of  every  country.  Protection,  by  increasing  the  domestic  produc- 
tion, increases  the  extent  to  which  a  people  can  exchange  with 
each  other  at  home,  and  diminishes  the  necessity  only  for  goiug 
abroad.  It  lessens  not  the  number  of  exchanges  made,  but  only 
the  distance  to  be  traveled,  and  the  transportation  to  be  paid  for, 
in  making  them.  The  ability  of  a  people  to  make  exchanges  de- 
pends, ultimately,  wholly  on  the  amount  of  their  production, 
which,  in  turn,  depends  primarily  on  their  natural  i-esources,  sec- 
ondly on  their  advancement  in  mechanical  invention,  and  thirdly 
and  through  the  two  first,  on  the  diversification  of  their  industry. 

There  are  1,200,000  farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  none  of 
whom  can  make  any  exchanges  witli  each  other,  because  their 
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products  arc  the  same.  There  are  a  similar  number  of  spinners 
and  weavers  in  England  who  can  make  no  exchanges  with  eacli 
other,  because  they  are  all  producing  the  sam.e  thing,  Bastiat 
thinks  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  increases  tlie 
amount  of  commerce  between  these  two  classes  of  producer.  We 
say  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  the  commerce  between  the 
farmers  and  spinners  to  the  lowest  point  ;  that  if  one-half  the 
spinners  were  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  it  would  quadruple  the 
value  of  the  present  pi-oducts  of  that  region  and  of  its  land,  and 
also  largely  increase  the  value  of  the  product  of  their  spindles.  Is 
ihere  any  doubt  that  in  this  respect  we  are  looking  at  the  aggre- 
gate of  oommeree,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  while  Bastiat  is 
looking  only  to  the  commerce  that  crosses  the  ocean,  or  some 
strait  or  chaimel  of  it !  So  long  as  the  whole  people  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  are  farmers,  while  their  weavers  and  eutlei-s  are  in 
Lowell  and  Sheffield,  is  not  the  commeree  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
with  each  other  paralyzed  by  the  fact  that  their  industries  are 
homogeneous  ?  But  if,  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  3,000,000  were 
farmei-s,  and  3,000,000  were  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  would 
not  the  exchanges  of  products  then  possible  to  them  be  inflnitely 
greater  than  the  exchange  could  be,  so  long  as  the  two  classes  of 
industries  are  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  !  Commerce 
grows,  not  out  of  the  unequal  powers  of  various  peoples  to  pro- 
duce the  same  things,  but  out  of  their  equal  powers  to  produce 
different  things.  It  is  not  inequality,  but  diversity  of  production, 
that  promotes  exchange.  If  a  farmer  in  England  raises  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  another  in  France  raises  ten 
bushels,  their  inequality  of  production  forms  no  inducement  to 
them  to  trade  with  each  other.  But  the  farmer  trades  with  the 
spinner,  weaver,  cutler,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter,  without  re- 
gard to  their  equality  or  inequality  of  productive  powei'.  His 
trade  is  as  profitable  if  they  earn  *5  a  day  and  he  earns  $3,  as  if 
he  earns  $5  a  day  and  they  earn  $3.  Yet  protectionists  do  not  de- 
sire to  create  equality  of  production  in  competing  branches,  ex- 
cept as  preferable  to  inferiority  of  production  on  our  own  part. 
They  prefer  equality  to  inferiority,  superiority  to  equality,  and 
supremacy  to  superiority.  But  they  deny  Bastiat's  "sophism," 
that  our  inferiority  to  Englishmen  in  any  branch  of  production 
helps  us  to  trade  with  them-  It  must  be  our  production  of  un- 
like products,  not  of  unlike  values,  and  as  the  soil  and  climat*  of 
Euix)pe  present  no  natural  differences  from  those  of  the  United 
States,  a  given  population  transferred   from  Europe  to  America 
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can  produce  here  every  product  in  kind  which  they  can  there,  but 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  with  less  effort. 

192.  Modern  Germany— Protective  Taxation  a  Source 
of  National  Unity.— The  power  of  Gfermaoy,  which  is  now  at- 
tracting the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  has 
grown  up  in  the  brief  space  of  sixty  years,  as  the  result  of  two 
intimately  rehited  policies,  viz. :  the  general  diffusion  of  literaiy 
and  industrial  education,  and  the  protection  of  German  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  and  mining,  against  foreign  competition, 
through  the  2:ollverein.  Americans  have  special  reason  to  be 
proud  of  German  progress,  since  the  efficient  agent  in  effecting 
the  ZoUverein  was  Frederick  List,  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  The  National  System  of  Political  Economy,"  and  who,  though 
German  by  birth,  became  imbued  with  the  principles  of  protec- 
tion, during  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  List  was  invited 
by  Lafayette  to  accompany  him  in  his  tour  of  this  coujitiy,  and 
came  only  as  a  visitor  and  observer.  He  had  previously  edited 
an  edition  of  J.  B.  Say'a  treatise  on  political  economy,  and  his 
leanmgs  were  towai-d  free  trade.  During  his  stay  in  this  coun- 
try he  became  familiar  with  its  economical  history,  and  reversed 
his  opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  unrestricted  foreign  trade  on  do- 
mestic manufactures.  He  learned  that  our  Federal  Union  grew 
out  of  an  attempt  to  form  a  customs  or  commercial  union,  with 
free  trade  between  the  vai-ious  states,  and  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  as  its  guiding  principle.  He  became  familiar 
with  the  unitizing  effects  of  such  a  union,  and  with  the  gratify- 
ing results  to  our  manufactures  and  general  industry,  during  the 
years  from  1806  to  1815,  in  which  commeree  with  England  was 
interrupted  or  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
free  trade  treaty  of  1816,  which  flooded  American  markets  with 
English  goods,  swamped  our  manufactures,  and  in  three  years 
brought  every  branch  of  industry  to  the  lowest  stage  of  suffering 
and  ruin.  Thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  Pennsylvania  school 
of  political  economy,  of  which  Matthew  Carey  was  then  a  lead- 
ing expounder.  Prof.  List  returned  to  Germany  filled  with  the 
purpose  of  agitating  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  protection 
to  German  industry,  through  a  ZoUverein,  of  which  Prussia  had, 
since  1818,  been  the  proposer  and  exponent,  while  Hanover  and 
other  German  states,  largely  influenced  by  England,  had  formed 
an  opposing  combination  m  favor  of  free  trade.  The  dream  of 
List  was  of  a  united  Germany,  bound  together  by  a  network  of 
railroadscentering  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  collecting  its  whole 
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Ji  exterior  line  of  custom  houses,  under  laws  so 
framed  as  to  secure  the  freest  possible  intercourse  within  the  bund, 
and  permanent  protection  to  every  needed  industry  against  for- 
eign encroaeliinent.  He  had  written  a  work  expounding  these 
views,  while  in  America,  and  his  ability,  in  advocating  them  in  the 
public  journals  of  Germany,  caused  hira  to  be  selected  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agent  in  negotiating  such  a  union. 

Prussia,  since  1818,  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  draw  the 
other  German  states  into  a  Zollverein.  In  1819,  Saxe- Weimar 
and  Mecklenburg  had  entered  it,  and  in  18S7  Wurtemburg  and 
Bavaria  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  it,  but  would  not  join  it. 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  stoutly  opposed  it,  and  favored  an 
anti-Prussian  free  trade  coalition.  Prior  to  this  period  the  trade 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  had  consisted  in  the  export  of 
raw  wool  from  Germany  and  the  import  of  woolen  cloths  from 
England ;  an  export  of  rags  and  an  import  of  paper ;  an  import 
of  cotton  goods  and  an  export  of  food.  Under  these  industries, 
Germany  had  been  die  granary  of  Europe,  but  her  people  so  poor 
tliat  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  sold  by  their 
princes  to  foreign  service  as  mercenary  soldiers,  and  so  weak,  that 
in  1805  to  1815,  it  was  but  sport  for  France,  which  had  pursued 
protective  policies  for  two  centuries,  to  march  her  araiies  through 
Germany,  and  make  it  the  battle-ground  of  Europe. 

In  1831,  however,  Hesse  abandoned  the  free  trade  coalition  and 
joined  Prussia,  the  results  of  whose  steady  maintenance  of  the 
protective  policy  were  beginning  to  impress  the  other  German 
powers.  Several  of  the  smaller  states  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. In  1833,  Bavaria,  Wurtem  burg,  and  Saxony,  did  Uie  same. 
In  December  of  that  year,  the  union  counted  14,800,000  people. 
In  1834  they  had  increased  to 33,500,000.  In  1835,  Baden,  Nassau, 
and  Frankfort  joined  their  number.  In  the  next  year  the  inde- 
fatigable List— through  whose  labors  Germany  was  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  its  present  prosperity — was  mined,  pecuniarily, 
by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  his  extensive  raining  investment  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  tiie  adoption  of  a  "  free  trade" 
tariff  by  the  United  States  in  1833.  This  spur  did  not  retard  his 
labors.  In  1839  the  federation  extended  over  200,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  27,000,000  of  people.  In  1852  it  had  reached 
33,600,000,  and  now  it  includes  40,000,000  of  people,  and  from  a 
mere  customs  union  has  welded  the  discordant  principalities  of 
the  North  Grermaii  Confederation  into  the  modern  Empire  of  Ger- 
many.    It  is  often  claimed,  by  free  traders,  that  the  rates  of  the 
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Zollverein  weve,  and  that  those  of  the  present  German  empiitj 
ai-e,  low.  They  liave  been,  and  are  indeed,  lower  than  the  rate'^ 
of  most  other  countries,  for  the  reason  that  the  debt  of  Prussia  was 
at  all  limes  nearly  nominal,  and  the  present  German  emph-e  owes 
no  debt.  Its  war  with  Austria  in  1866-7  resulted  in  the  virtual 
annexation  of  kingdoms  and  duchies  containing  10,000,000  of 
people,  witliout  borrowing  a  dollar,  compelling  the  army  it 
defeated,  and  the  provinces  it  annexed,  to  pay  nearly  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war,  and  disbursing  the  remainder  itself  out  of  the 
revenue  for  the  year. 

The  similar  display  of  military  strategy,  and  financial  power,  in 
her  war  with  France,  in  1870,  resulted  in  the  crowning  of  the  Prus- 
sian king  as  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  French  capitol,  and  the 
payment  by  France  of  a  penalty  of  $1,000, 000, 000  for  venturing  in- 
to the  war.  The  astuteness  of  Bismarck,  and  the  iron  will  of  Will- 
iam, could  not  have  been  so  brilhantly  exhibited  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  for  the  unpretentious  laboi«  of  Frederick  List 
forty  years  earlier. 

The  supply  of  capital  is  so  considerable,  and  the  rates  of  labor 
are  so  low,  in  Germany,  that  the  country  has  marked  facilities  for 
cheap  production.  Being  wholly  without  colonies,  and  never 
having  used  her  armies  to  extend  her  trade  in  foreign  countries, 
she  has  no  means  of  "  corralling  "  foreign  trade,  so  as  to  compel 
it  to  pass  through  herterritory,  or  enrich  her  people.  Her  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  compelled  to  obtain  all  their  means 
of  profit  out  of  a  little  country,  smaUer  than  Texas,  poorer  than 
Arizona,  by  honest,  harf,  tough  toi]  without  a  cent  of  coerced 
trade  from  any  source.  This  is  why  both  profits  and  wages  are 
lower  in  Germany,  than  in  England. 

England  is  an  empire  of  260,000,000  of  people,  shaped  in  a 
pyramid,  with  5,000  nobility  and  gentry  at  the  apex,  980,000  land- 
holders, rural  and  urban,  next  to  the  apex,  10,000,000  of  traders, 
bankers  and  manufacturers  next,  who,  with  the  landholders,  boss 
the  empire ;  30, 000, 000  of  disinherited  laborers  who  have  no  stake 
in  the  country  but  to  pay  the  taxes  on  whisky  and  tobacco  and 
do  the  fighting,  and  220,000,000  of  Mohammedan,  Pagan  and 
otlier  Hindoo  subjects,  who  are  skinned  and  peeled  through  en- 
forced trade,  for  tlie  benefit  of  British  mills  and  landlords.  Be- 
sides these,  through  her  coerced  treaties  with  Japan  and  China, 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  her  purchased  treaties  with  Portugal 
prior  to  the  sovereignty  of  Brazil,  England  has  come  into  the  con- 
trol, not  through  present  cheapness,  but  through  past  coercion 
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and  finesse,  of  the  privilege,  which  in  effect  is  an  exclusive  one, 
of  supplying  barbarian  goods  to  about  400, 000,  OCM)  more. 

The  nominal  privilege,  which  other  nations  have,  of  sending 
manufactured  goods  into  these  countries  at  the  same  rate  of  duties, 
if  any,  as  the  English  pay,  is  of  the  same  practical  value  as  the 
theoretical  privilege  which  the  whole  world  has  of  buying  out 
the  British  nobility,  by  paying  more  for  their  estates  than  they 
are  willing  to  forego  to  keep  them, 

Germany  can  not,  therefore,  by  any  protection  she  can  afford 
to  producers  in  her  home  markets,  attain  a  rate  of  profits  and 
wages  equal  to  that  which  the  British  Empire  has  attained  as 
the  result  of  a  perfection  in  machinery  and  an  accumulation  of 
capital  which  are  due  to  three  hundred  yeara  of  protection  to  her 
home  markets,  and  two  centuries  of  foreign  conquest,  whereby 
she  lias  enforced  her  ascendancy  in  the  trade  of  700,000,000  of 
people.  No  such  prize  was  open  to  the  German  people  of  this 
century.  But  Prussia,  and  her  associatetl  powers  in  the  Zollvereio, 
adjusted  the  duties  with  an  eye  to  the  development,  within  the 
ZoUverein,  of  evei-y  industry  it  had  the  power  to  foster.  Their 
tai'iff  contained  hardly  an  ad  valorem  duty.  It  laid  duties,  not 
according  to  the  values  of  goods,  but  their  kinds.  It  threw  eveiy 
quality  of  goods,  of  tlie  same  general  description,  into  a  single 
class,  without  regard  to  their  difference  of  cost,  and  levied  one 
rate  of  duty  upon  the  Prussian  hundredweight,  whether  the  fabric 
were  muslin  or  canvas.  This  was  to  ensure  that  Germans  should, 
first  of  all,  be  the  exclusive  producers  of  those  raw  materials  (if 
they  had  the  natural  faciHties  for  producing  them),  on  wliose 
abundance  more  advanced  industries  depended.  If  protection  was 
the  true  road  to  cheapness  it  would  prove  the  cheapest  route  to 
cheap  raw  materials.  It  threw  together,  under  a  common  tariff 
of  $36.40  per  centner  (UOJ  lbs.),  such  diverse  objects  as  hard- 
ware, perfumery,  sewing-needles,  wigs,  clocks,  and  umbrellas, 
and  all  admixtures  of  them.  Such  a  tariff,  among  demagogues, 
would  have  afforded  a  specious  chance  for  cheap  denunciation,  as 
burdening  the  coarse  goods  of  the  poor,  and  exempting  the  fine 
goods  of  the  rich,  etc.  But  when  these  rates  were  first  adjusted, 
in  1820-30,  Germaji  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
Germans  saw  that  the  coaraer  the  manufactures  the  more  cer- 
tainly the  Giernians  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  them  themselves. 
The  revolution  in  the  character  of  German  commerce  is  seen. in 
the  fact  that  forty  years  ago  the  German  exports  were  double  tlie 
weight  of  the  imports,  though  of  less  value.      In  1825  the  com- 
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merce  down  the  Elbe  was  110,600  tons,  while  that  going  upwards 
was  only  66,000  tons,  Germany  being  constantly  in  debt  to  the 
money-lending  powei-s.  In  1868  the  exports  were  but  half  tlie 
weight  of  the  imports,  though  exceeding  tliem  in  value.  Iji  1850 
the  transportation  of  raw  products  up  the  Elbe  was  315,000  tons, 
while  the  return  of  finished  commodities  down  the  Elbe  weighed 
only  174,000  tons.  Yet  so  greatly  did  her  exports  of  commodities 
exceed  her  imports,  in  value,  that  the  difference  was  constantly 
adju,sf«d  by  an  impoi-tation  of  bonds,  or  liens  on  the  industry  of 
other  nations,  the  United  States  of  America  being  a  borrower  of 
fully  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  German  surplus  capi- 
tal between  1865  and  1873.  Once  they  were  selling  raw  products 
and  cheap  labor  to  the  outside  world,  in  exchangefor  cloths,  silks, 
machinery,  and  finished  wares.  Now  they  are  selling  finished 
commodities,  and  skilled  labor,  at  high  prices,  in  exchange  for  tlie 
raw  products  of  unskilled  and  agricultural  toilers.  For  in- 
stance, in  1835  Germany  exported  to  England  28,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  wool,  receiving  her  pay  in  English  cloth,  tlius 
showing  that  wool  was  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  En- 
gland, while  clotli  was  dearer.  But  in  1851,  after  twenty 
years  of  the  Zollvei-ein,  Germany  imported  25,000,000  pounds 
more  wool  than  she  exported,  and  exported  12,000,000  pounds  of 
woolen  cloths— proving  that  woolen  cloths  had  become  cheaper, 
and  the  raw  wool  dearer,  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries, 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  article  approaching 
each  other  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  development  of  Ger- 
man manufactures.  Can  it  he  contended  that  the  Prassiaji 
farmers,  as  growers  of  wool  and  wearers  of  cloth,  were  not  en- 
riched by  the  higher  prices  they  received  for  their  wool,  and  the 
i-educed  prices  they  paid  for  their  cloth  ?  Or  that  as  tax-payers 
the  Germans  were  not  profited  by  the  fact  that,  while  their  manu- 
factures were  struggling  into  equality  with  those  of  England  and 
France,  the  latter,  in  large  measure,  paid  the  German  duties  out 
of  their  own  pockets  for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  goods  in 
German  markets,  thus  relieving  the  German  tax-payer  of  so  much 
of  his  burden  ?  That  the  Germans,  as  consumers,  were  enriched  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  consume  more  woolen  goods,  by 
50,000  pounds  annually,  thaii  they  did  under  lower  duties,  and 
when  they  imported  their  cloths  from  England. 

Again,  in  1825,  Prussia  imported  only  5,000  cwt.  of  cotton  and 
cotton  yarn,  and  in  the  twelve  years  ending  in  1836  the  amount 
had  increased  only  to8,000  cwt.,  or  6,000,000  pounds,  which 'was 
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about  one  pound  per  capita  per  year  for  the  whole  Prussian  popu- 
hition.  After  that  period  the  importation  into  the  states  of  the 
Zollverein  of  cotton  and  cotton  twist  was  as  follows :  In 
1836,  397,233  cwt. ;  in  1845,  1.018,150  cwt. ;  and  in  1851,  1,363,- 
796  cwt.  In  the  last  year  the  export  amounted  to  159,341  cwt. 
—leaving  for  domestic  consumption  more  than  1,200,000  cwt., 
or  130,000,000  of  pounds,  or  not  iesa  than  four  pounds  per  capita 
for  the  whole  population.  Says  Mr.  Carey  in  his  chapter  on 
Prussia,  in  " The  Principles  of  Social  Science":  "The  weight  of 
cotton  goods  exported  was  less  than  an  eighth  of  that  of  tlie  wool 
and  yam  imported;  and  yet  the  value  of  tliat  small  quantity  w^as 
20,000,000  of  thalers— $14,000,000— being  almost  enough  to  pay 
for  the  whole  import.  At  least  three-fourths  of  this  large  sum 
consisted  of  labor  representing  German  food,  thus  readily  enabled 
to  go  to  distant  countries."  In  1836  "G-emiany  supplied  the 
world  with  rags  and  imported  paper,  of  which  her  consumption 
was  then  hut  small.  In  1851  all  had  changed,  the  net  import 
of  the  first  having  been  37,000,000  pounds,  the  net  export 
of  the  last  having  risen  to  3,500,000.  In  the  first  period  rags 
were  cheaper  than  in  other  countries,  while  paper  was  dearer. 
In  the  second  rags  were  dearer,  while  paper  was  cheapw.  Tlie 
prices  of  the  two  had  greatly  approximated,  and,  therefore, 
had  the  consumption  of  paper  so  much  inci-eased  as  to  absorb 
not  only  the  whole  quantity  (of  rags)  produced  at  home,  but 
in  addition  thereto  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  produced 
abroad." 

In  18S3  *  the  import  of  raw  cotton  had  increased  to  44,000,000 
pounds  per  month,  quite  four  times  the  importation  of  1851 ;  the 
exports  of  cotton  cloths  were  twenty  times,  in  weight  and  value, 
that  of  the  imports.  The  imports  of  lead  and  copper  ore  were 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  exports,  but  the  exports  of  the 
metals  were  twenty  times  greater  than  the  imports.  Tlie  impoi-ts 
of  wheat,  in  1883,  were  twelve  times  greater  than  the  exports,  of 
oats  six  times  greater,  and  of  rye  and  buckwheat  sixty  times 
greater.  Of  glass  the  exports  were  sixteen  ttraesgreater  than  tlie 
im^Kirts,  but  of  hides  and  skins  the  imports  were  Z\  times  greater 
than  the  exports.  Of  wood  the  imxtorts  were  three  times  great- 
er than  the  exports,  but  of  musical  instruments  the  exports  were 
thirty- five  times  greater  than  the  imports.  Of  locomotives  the 
exports  were  seventy  times  in  excess  of  the  imports.      Of  made 

•  "  U.  S,  Cou5ular  Etporta,"  No.  EE.  for  Aug.  1S83,  p.  359. 
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clothes  the  exports  were  seventeen  timesgreater  than  tlie  imports. 
Of  leather  and  leather  goods  the  importe  were  but  half  the  weight 
of  the  exports.  Of  wine  the  imports  were  seven,  times  the  ex- 
ports ;  but  of  brandy  the  exports  were  250  times  the  imports.  Of 
flesh  the  imports  were  three  times  the  exports,  but  of  starch  the 
exports  were  nearly  six  times  the  imports.  Of  molasses  the  im- 
ports were  one-sixth  the  exports,  but  of  sugar  the  exports  were  91 
times  the  imports.  Of  woolen  yarn  the  imports  were  three  times 
the  exports,  but  of  woolen  goods  the  exports  were  nearly  eighteen 
times  the  imports.  Of  tar  the  imports  were  twice  the  exports, 
while  of  pit«h  the  exports  were  ten  times  the  imports. 

Fi-om  1830  to  1854  the  quantity  of  coal  mined— a  sure  test  of 
the  growth  of  modern  man ufa^tu res— increased  fromi  7,000,000 
iowjies  (of  391  lbs.  each)  to  46,000,000  ton-nes.  In  1834  Germany 
produced  76,000  tons  of  bar  iron ;  in  1850,  200,000  tons  of  bai-  and 
600,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  value  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
exported,  rose  in  1851  to  $35,000,000,  the  chief  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  the  food  that  had  been  combined  with  the  wool,  in  the 
process  of  converting  it  into  cloth.  As  a  consequence,  the  neces- 
sity for  going  abroad  fo  find  a  market  for  food,  had  so  greatly 
decreased  that  the  net  export  from  the  country,  that  in  1825  was 
the  granary  of  Europe,  was  hut  10,000,000  bushels.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  development  of  manufactures,  and  especially  of 
cheap  iron,  Prussia  became  able  to  build  railroads,  until  she  had 
one  mile  of  road  for  every  five  miles  of  her  land,  besides  loanuig 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  to  other  countries  to  build  roads 
with,  or— which  is  the  same  thing— buying  their  stocks  when 
built.  Travel  became  so  common  that  but  few  of  the  people 
of  Prussia  failed  to  visit  tlieir  chief  cities,  and  thus  a  higher 
standard  of  taste  in  art,  architecture,  and  music  was  diffused 
over  all  Gtermany.  As  the  price  of  the  fai'mers'  products  in- 
creased, and  local  markets  near  at  hand  sprang  up  at  thousands 
of  local  centers,  the  farmers  advanced  from  the  early  three-field 
system  of  ^riculture,  first  to  improving  their  land  by  rotation 
of  ci-ops,  so  as  to  keep  it  all  in  cultivation  at  once,  and  then 
to  a  TOtatiou  of  manures,  the  highest  development  of  skill  in  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So 
great  has  the  necessity  become  for  a  perfect  system  of  tillage, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Glerman  consumers,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  hold  and  culti- 
vate it  in  large  quantities,  and  hence  the  division  of  laud,  among 
a  constantly  mcreasing  number  of  pi-oprietors,  is  going  on  in  Grer- 
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many,  under  protection,  from  a  law  of  profit  as  natural  as  that 
which,  causes  the  increasing  concentration  of  the  land  in  England 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  under  free  trade.  In  Germany  the  land 
is  a  means  of  producing  wealth,  in  accoi-danee  with  the  principles 
of  the  highest  of  all  arts,  that  of  agriculture.  In  England  it  is 
a  means,  chiefly,  of  the  ostentatious  display  of  the  fruits  of  a 
monopoly  acquired  by  crushing  outthe  industries  of  nations  hav- 
ing a  weaker  military  arm,  or  apurchasahle  tariff  policy.  Lands 
which  would  have  been  tilled  by  English  farmere,  had  they  been 
protected  in  their  home  market,  have  been  turned  into  parks,  i)as- 
tures,  and  waste,  witli  the  profite  of  a  trade  in  cottons,  between 
the  cultivators  and  spinners  of  Hindostan,  the  loss  of  wliicli  to 
the  Hindoos  has  been  made  visible  in  the  periodical  famines  in 
that  country.  Thus  a  giinding  spirit  marks  the  success  of  trade, 
as  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  characterizes  production. 

By  means  of  this  minute  division  of  land,  in  Germany,  great 
diversification  of  employments,  steady  increase  in  wealth  by  pro- 
duction rather  than  by  trade,  a  competency  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  German.  The  government  has  wisely  cared  for 
the  education  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  productive  industries. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  strong,  active,  uitelligent  love  of 
fatherland,  an  intelligence  in  the  German  armies  which  fulfills  the 
adage  that ' '  bayonets  think, "  and  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple during  war  or  peace  to  do  any  thingtbatmancando,  anddoit 
well.  German  literature  and  art  are  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  as  Prussian  arms  and  diplomacy  are  in  that  of 
politics  and  nations.  In  theology,  history,  poetry,  science,  art,  in 
universities  and  galleries,  in  booksand  paintings,  in  the  stageand 
the  church,  Germany  has  achieved  lier  greatest  strides  within 
the  last  half  century.  Nearly  all  of  this  accession  of  power  in 
Germany  is  due  immediately  to  the  adoption  in  1830  to  1834  of  a 
protective  policy.  Without  tliis  she  might  have  been  industrious, 
butshewould  have  been  disoi^^nized,  poor,  andalwrrower.  With 
it  she  has  become  iinited,  powerful,  and  rich,  indeed  the  strong- 
est x>ower  in  Europe.  Tliis  period  has  placed  her  in  the  lead  in 
learning,  art,  diplomacy,  science,  and  war,  as  distinctly  as  the 
United  States  of  America  have  within  thii-ty  years  past  taken  and 
held  the  lead  in  political  freedom,  material  and  inventive  energy, 
and  the  production  of  wealth. 

193.  Germany's  PresentSysteniofTasatiou.— The  Ger- 
man Empire  of  1786  included  289  states,  among  wliich  were  sixty- 
one  free  cities.    In  1812  tlie  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  comprised 
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about  half  the  German  Empire,  the  other  half  being  parcelled  out 
between  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Danish  States. 
The  German  Confederacy  of  1815-66  was  formed  with  the  Austrian 
Confederate  States,  tlie  Pi-ussian  Confederate  States,  the  Bavarian 
Kingdom,  and  Hanover  aa  its  leading  powers,  each  of  which  were 
agglomerations,  and  twenty-nine  otlier  states,  most  of  which  were 
in  part  agglomerated  states,  containing  in  all  243,506  squai-e  miles 
and,  in  1815,  51,300,000  population,  and  in  1865,  73,110,767  iH)pu- 
lation.  As  the  issue  of  the  war  of  1S66,  Austria  witlidi-ew  from 
Grermany,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1870  against 
Prance,  Germany  underwent  an  internal  change  resulting  in  the 
constitution  of  16th  April,  1871,  of  the  present  enipii-e.  Into  this 
empire  are  merged  by  force  of  conquest  twenty-six  sov^ei'eignties.* 
fhe  laws  relating  to  custonas  and  commerce  are  wholly  under 
control  of  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  large  standing  ai-my 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  government  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  England,  France,  or  the  United  States,  being  only  a 
third  or  fourth  of  either.  The  entire  revenue  for  1877-8  was  only 
£35,530,403,  of  which  taxes  and  duties,  on  provisions,  were  £12, 
652,690.  Extraordinary  revenue  was  £5,157,397,  matricular  con- 
tributions were  £4,052,208,  and  the  i-est  were  minor  taxes.  This 
leaves  to  the  several  states  of  the  empire  their  land  tax,  house 
tax,  income  tax,  class  tax,  tax  on  trades,  railway  duty,  and  other 
direct  taxes  t— the  total  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Prussia  alone  being  £35,135,034,  or  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  empire,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  part.  The  class  tax  is  vir- 
tually an  income  tax  on  all  persona,  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
who  receive  more  than  420  marks  and  less  than  3,000  marks, 
while  the  term  income  tax  is  reserved  for  the  tax  on  incomes  ex- 
ceeding 3,000  marks,  derived  from  either  real  estate,  capital,  or 
any  trade,  business,  or  paying  profession.  The  trade  tax  is  lev- 
ied on  commerce,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  innkeepers,  manufac- 
ttires  and  ti-ades  employing  a  number  of  persons,  mills,  navigii- 
tion,  warehouses,  livery  stables,  and  peddlers.    The  table  (in  mil- 

•  Ptuseia,  Lunenburg,  BKvBriB,  SasoDj,  Wurtemberg,  BncleD,  Hesse,  MeekleiiburK- 
Schwerin,  Saie-Welmar,  Mecklenburg-Slielits,  Oldenburg,  Bruugwick,  Saie-Melntngen, 
Saie-Altenbnrg,  Sasc-Coburg-Gotba,  Anhalt,  Sehwarzburg  KiiiJolphatadt,  Schwars- 
biirg  Sondorhanaen,  Waldeck  Rease.  Schombiirg  Lippe,  Lippe,  Labeclt,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Aleace-LoiTBlne.  Area,  310,493  Englich  eqn^ira  miles ;  population  in  1S77, 
42.787,380. 

t  For  a  minute  analysis  of  Getman  tasen,  imperial  and  Prussian,  see  L".  S.  Cnnsnlar 
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liotis  and  tenths  of  millions)  shows  the  relative  productiveness  of 
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From  this  it  appears  that  nearly  one-third  of  Prussian  state  and 
local  (communal)  taxation  is  expended  upon  public  schools.  The 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  remain  at  present,  by  stipulation, 
free  from  the  customs-imposts  of  the  empire,  an  exception  which 
will  expire  in  a  few  years.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden 
also  retain  their  taxes  on  beer,  while  the  like  taxes  in  the  other 
states  go  into  the  imperial  treasury,* 

The  German  system,  of  adjusting  duties  largely  by  weight,  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  translate  their  tariff  terms  into  ours,  but  all 
who  investigate  their  system  see  in  it  a  very  determined  effort  to 
protect  all  German  industries. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  new  duties  in  1879,  designed  to  give 
a  more  emphatic  protection  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
the  Giermau  Steel  and  Iron  Industry  Association  published  statis- 
tics received  from  330  iron  works,  foundries,  and  machine  works 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  showing  that  in  January,  1879,  just 
before  the  enactment,  they  had  employed  in  these  works  151,582 
workmen,  whose  monthly  wages  were  $3,280,375,  while  in  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  the  same  works  employed  203,888  workmen,  to  whom 
they  paid  $3,468,024  wages  per  month.  Tlie  numberof  workmen 
had  increased  by  33.2  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  by 
62.1  per  cent,  per  month.  The  average  rate  of  wage  per  month 
on  ail  the  workmen  had  risen  from  $15.04  in  the  first  period  to 
$17.17inthe  second,  being  $3. 13  per  month  in  favor  of  the  laborer. 
From  1879  to  1882  tlie  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
machine  works  increased  by  39.3  per  cent.,  from  1879  to  1883  by 
50.9  per  cent.,  and  from  1879  to  1884  by  52,9  per  cent.t 
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While  every  thing  has  been  done,  that  wise  and  economic  gov- 
ernment could  do,  to  enhance  the  growth  of  tlie  German  people  in 
wealth,  yet  in  their  competitions  with  other  nations  tliey  work 
against  many  relatively  greater  advantages  in  their  competitors, 
which  no  wisdom  could  overcome.  Tlieir  country  is  not  naturally 
a  garden  in  fertility,  but  on  the  whole  its  soil  is  in  the  main  nig- 
gardly, and  much  of  it  sterile  or  inferior  as  well  as  mountainous. 
Their  area,  like  that  of  France  or  Austro-Hungaj-y,  ia  less  than  that 
of  Texas.  Their  people  hf.ve  strong  disuniting  and  disintegrating 
tendencies  which  have  torn  them  into  petty  frt^mentary  states 
for  centuries,  and  rendered  great  political  courage,  and  an  iron 
will  on  the  part  of  William  and  Bismarck,  necessary  to  weld  their 
incongruous  parts  into  one  coherent  state.  Frequently,  until 
1866,  these  great  chiefs  found  their  plans  thwarted  hy  a  Reichstag, 
or  Parliament,  determined  to  prevent  their  consummation,  andas 
often  these  two  men  defied  the  action  of  the  Parliament  and  over- 
ruled its  non -concurrence.  In  1866  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  in  favor  of  the  government,  owing  to  the  conviction 
of  the  people  that  William  and  Bismarck,  in  maintaining  the 
high  efficiency  of  the  army,  had  been  wiser  than  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Certainly,  had  Parliament  had  its  way,  the 
successes  of  the  German  state,  in  its  wars  with  Austria  andFrance, 
would  have  been  less  brilliant  and  the  war  might  have  proved  dis- 
astrous, in  which  case  the  North  Gierman  Confederation  wouldstill 
have  been  the  second-rate  power  which  it  was  on  the  accession 
of  William  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  German  people  have  led  their  bril- 
liant career  only  through  universal  toil  and  sacrifice.  The  labor 
conditions  are  such  that  the  women  bear  actually  more  than  half 
the  burdens  of  the  several  occupations.  In  a  portion  of  the  Wur- 
temberg  Consulate,  containing  100,369  males  and  106,042  females, 
for  each  woman  who  supjwrts  herself  in  civil,  church,  or  profes- 
sional services  (deemed  genteel),  there  are  five  and  a  fraction  who 
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live  by  trade  and  commerce,  nine  and  a  fraction  by  housework, 
Iwenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining,  foundiy  and  buildin^^ 
work,  and  sixty-tliree  and  a  fraction  by  agricultui-e,  cattle  rais- 
ing, forestry,  and  flailing. 

Comparing  Germany  and  the  United  Stat«s,  the  standing  army 
of  men  withdrawn  from  industry  in  Gtermany,  as  soldiers,  is  but 
little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  in  America 
the  standing  army  of  women,  withdrawn  from  productive  indus- 
tiy  to  live  m  ladyhood,  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation, since  only  one  American  woman  in  ten  is  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial occupations. 

In  the  district  above  referred  to,  in  Germany,  160  women  work 
in  quarries,  71  make  knives,  1  makes  mathematical  instruments, 
one  is  a  chemist,  44  make  explosives,  1907  are  paper  makers,  15 
are  tanners,  54  are  bookbinders  and  boxmakers,  2  are  coopers, 
355  are  turners,  753  sew,  3  are  notary's  clerks,  76  are  teachers,  67 
are  authors  and  writers,  and  16,109  make  their  personal  living  by 
toil  at  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

In  agricultural  pursuits,  to  32,714  male  toilers  there  are  39,318 
female  toilers.  The  women  plant,  sow,  and  prepare  the  soil. 
They  hold  the  plow,  which  is  generally  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cows, 
as  oxen  are  too  expensive  and  yield  too  little  return.  Many  of 
them  carry  the  manure  hito  the  fields  in  baskets  strapped  to  their 
backs.  They  do  most  of  the  haying  and  harvesting,  and  thresh 
much  of  the  grain  with  the  old>fashioned  hand-flail.  Tliey  go 
with  the  coal  carts,  and  shovel  the  coal  into  the  cellars,  while  the 
male  drives  and  rides.  They  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a  hand- 
cart—a woman  and  a  dog  generally  making  the  team.*  Uncon- 
quered  by  these  difficulties,  the  German  peasant  works  with  the 
same  plodding  industry  and  assiduity  as  has  given  fame  to  the 
Gferman  scholars,  musicians,  and  soldiers,  and  a  foremost  position 
among  nations  to  the  German  people. 

194.  KcTcnue  System  of  Kiissia. — Russia  is  painted  in 
such  opposite  colors  by  opposing  theorists,  and  stands  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  Western  Europe,  and  especially  to  America, 
tliat  it  will  be  difficult  to  present  a  picture  of  her  economic  system 
that  will  be  accepted  as  accurate  by  those  who  have  drawn  their 
'views  of  Russia  from  unlike  sources  of  information.  In  her  gov- 
ernment and  social  economy,  Russia  combines  all  the  absolutism 
which  western  nations  pride  themselves  in  having  cast  off,  with 

»  v.  8,  Conanlai  BepotW,    '"  I.abor  In  Bnrop«  "  Report,  ]i .  '£), 
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a  degree  of  socialism  aad  communism  in  which  tlie  land  aud 
labor  reformei-s  of  England  and  America  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
the  perfect  realization  of  all  to  which  their  theories  aspire.  Russia 
spans  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  on  the  planet.  Thatsystera  of 
communal  ownership  of  land,  which  has  giren  place  to  individual 
ownership  in  Western  Europe,  still  prevails  in  Russia.*  In  the 
Mir  or  rural  commune,  every  male  is,  from  birth,  an  owner  of  a 
share  in  the  land  of  his  commune.  This  share  is  inalienable  for 
debt,  crime,  or  even  absence,  for  though  he  go  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire,  or  into  trade,  the  Mir  assumes  that  he  will  return. 
His  land  is  tilled  on  his  account,  but  at  his  expense,  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  awaits  him  like  a  vacant  chair  at  the  home  fireside. 
The  government  of  the  Mir  is  like  that  of  a  family.  No  one  out^ 
side  is  expected  to  interfere.  It  is  democratic,  and  is  carried  on 
more  like  a  family  than  a  township,  and  more  by  talkingthan  by 
voting.  It  has  one  nominal  chief  op  ruler,  but  every  one  has  his 
say.  In  the  towns  the  Artel  unites  the  ai-tisans  into  a  commune, 
as  the  Mir  unites  the  agriculturists.  No  Russian  subject  is  the 
exclusive  owner  of  his  own  time  or  services.  They  belong  to  the 
commune.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  turned  out  to  beg  or  die 
as  a  pauper,  with  no  refuge  but  the  workhouse  and  no  guai-dian 
but  the  state.  The  commune  employs  all  burghers  and  peasants, 
whether  farmers  or  artisans,  apportions  fiie  means  of  support  to 
all,  pays  their  debts  and  tases,  punishes  their  delinquencies,  and 
usually  makes  their  contracts.  The  lands  are  tilled  under  the 
three-field  system,  in  the  working  of  which  one-third  of  the  land 
is  always  fallow.  Above  the  burgher,  or  peasant  class,  the  mer- 
chants form  a  sort  of  stratum  or  grade-  Then  come  a  class  made 
up  of  functionaries,  officials,  artists,  and  clergy— the  professions. 
Above  these  a  e  tl  e  i  ob  1  j  Lose  rank  is  not  always  dignified 
by  wealth 

While  tl  e  ton  of  gove  n  nent  is  extremely  autocratic,  the 
working  of  t  s<  met  mes  tl  e  reverse.  Thus,  in  effecting  the 
emancipat  on  of  tl  e  serfs  above  •k  million  and  a  half  of  persons 
were  reached  an  1  adv  ed  vitl  nj  erson,  by  the  various  commit- 
tees, national,  piovincial,  and  local,  in  the  interval  in  which  the 
matter  was  underconsideration, viz.,  from  1856  to  1863.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  wide  consultation  of  interests,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  arbitrators  innumerable,  to  arrange  the  allotments  of  land  to  the 
serfs,  and  other  details,  the  emancipation  of  33,000,000  serfs  was 

*  W.  Ilepwortli  Dixon,  ■•  Free  Kneeia,"  p.  134. 
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eifected  without  loss  of  life,  or  expenditure  of  money,  such  as  civil 
war  would  have  produced.   Every  freed  serf  became  a  land-owner. 

One  of  the  most  potent  agencies,  in  paving  tlie  way  for  emanci- 
pation, had  been  the  employment  of  many  of  the  serfs  in  manu- 
factures, which  had  itself  been  due  to  the  persistent  protection  of 
Kussian  markets  to  Russian  producers,  which  has  been  maintained 
fi-om  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  tlie  present  time. 

The  customs  duties  are  intended,  in  many  instances,  to  prohibit 
importation  rather  than  to  obtain  revenue.  Tlie  area  of  Russia  is 
so  diversified,  and  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  the  people  so  simple, 
tliat  the  need  of  heavy  importations  is  not  felt.  Hence  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  £83,076,518  in  1877,  only  £0,106,700  were  obtained 
by  duties  on  imports.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  poll 
and  personal  taxes,  the  escise  on  liquors,  salt,  tobacco,  and  beet 
sugar,  customs  duties,  crown  revenues,  and  sales  of  lands.  Rus- 
sia had,  in  1879,  27,927  factories,  employing  685,245  hands,  being 
only  about  one-fourth  the  number  employed  in  manufactures  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  an  enormous  home  flax,  linen,  woolen, 
hemp,  and  cotton  spinning  industry,  which  does  not  appear  in 
these  statistics,  but  which  in  hemp,  linen,  flax,  and  woolen  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  in  its  product  that  of  tlie  factories. 

Russia  is  as  remarkable  for  its  excessive  employment  of  children 
tK  Grermany  is  for  its  extensive  employment  of  women.  Over 
60,000  children  labor  in  the  Russian  factories.  The  singular  plea 
is  made  for  their  employment,  that  their  labor  is  worth  more  tlian 
that  of  adults,  as  the  latter  are  so  often  impaired  in  their  value  as 
workers  by  drink,  while  the  children  have  not  learned  the  use  of 
liquors.  One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Russian  tax  system  is 
the  tendency  which  raising  a  revenue  by  taxes  on  liquors  iias,  to 
create  a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  government  and  tlie  pro- 
ducers of  liquors.  The  Czar  Nicholas  in  particular,  but  his  succes- 
sors also,  on  several  occasions  have  declared  the  temperance  move- 
ment Ulegal,  and  tlie  temperance  unions  and  pledges  mischiev- 
ous, because  of  the  tendency,  which  discontinuance  in  the  use  of 
liquors  would  have,  to  diminish  the  revenue.  Those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  perceive  a  similar  tendency  toward  a 
partnership  between  the  liquor  producing  interest  and  the  poli- 
ticians in  power,  though  it  manifests  itself  in  a  different  way. 
Here,  the  higher  the  tax  the  larger  the  capital  required  to  cany 
the  stocks,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  busi- 
ness into  a  few  hands.     These  few  regard  tlie  internal  revenue  tax 
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on  their  product,  as  the  fence  which  surrounds  their  monopoly, 
and  protects  their  profits.  At  the  same  time  tliey  obtain  such 
legislation  from  Congress  as  virtually  defers  the  payment  of  the 
tas,  in  many  cases,  until  sales  are  made.  For  these  important  ad- 
vantages they  can  well  afford  to  become  the  largest  contributors 
toward  the  cost  of  running  those  primary  conventions  in  which 
candidates  for  office  are  selected.  These  primary  conventions  for 
selecting  the  candidates  determine  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  chosen,  as  the  same  class  of  men,  and  very  often  the 
same  men,  control  the  conventions  of  both  parties,  and  also  of 
those  minor  third  and  fourth  parties  formed  to  defeat  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  main  parties  by  drawingoff  a  portion  of  its  usual 
voters.  In  this  manner  the  producers  of  liquors  have  their  polit- 
ical influence  and  power  greatly  minified,  by  the  tax  which  is 
supposed  to  rest  on  them  as  a  heavy  burden,  a  sortof  punishment 
for  their  calling,  and  a  necessary  aid  to  the  principles  of  those 
who  seek  to  suppress  wholly  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  practical  socialism,  whicli  underlies  the  Russian  system  of 
land  cultivation  and  manufacturing  industry,  extends  to  Russian 
imperial  finance.  The  imperial  government,  for  eighty  years,  has 
been  in  a  close  partnership  with  all  the  banking  and  money-lendmg 
agencies  of  the  empire.  The  paper  money,  which  has  been  issued 
in  large  quantities  ui  Russia,  since  1800,  has  been  issued  jointly  by 
the  government  and  the  banks,  and  when  redemption  or  retire- 
ment of  any  x>ortion  of  the  paper  money  has  been  attempted,  the 
government  and  the  banks  have  co-operated  hke  parts  of  one 
mechanism.  In  1840,  after  the  Russian  pax>er  money,  or  bills  of 
ci-edit  of  the  empire,  had  been  at  a  discount  since  1815,  whereby 
three  and  a  half  roubles  in  paTjgr  would  only  purchase  one  rouble 
in  silver,  the  government,  by  joint  action  with  the  banks,  retired 
the  depreciated  currency  al;  its  actual  value  and  issued  a  new  one 
at  par  with  silver,  at  the  same  time  permitting  all  private  con- 
tracts incurred  in  the  depreciated  currency  to  be  paid  in  that  cur- 
rency, and  making  only  new  contracts  payable  in  the  new 
currency.*  At  a  time  when  thei-e  were  595,776,000  paper 
roubles  in  circulation,  their  volume  was  reduced,  by  their  re- 
tirement and  the  re-issue  in  their  stead  of  a  new  currency 
redeemableon  demand  in  silver,  to  170,331,715  roubles.     Eedemp- 

•  La  Reme  des  Deax  Mondes,  Jaminry  and  March,  IBM  :  nrticles  on  Financea  of 
Raaaia,  bj  SI.  L.  Wolowski.  Hunt's  Merclumt'a  Mogaiins.  vol.  TO,  p.  735  ;  vol.  81,  p. 
SM.  "  Rnssia,"  by  Karamain,  Tcxike  Md  Segnn,  edited  by  Kelley,  IS55.  vol.  2,  p.  4IX. 
"  Modsm  RuSBiB,"  by  J,  Eckbatdl,  p.  1B4. 
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lion  in  silver,  on  the  new  paper  money  so  issued,  was  maintained 
until  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Crimean  war  in  1851,  wheu  further 
issues  of  paper  money  placed  the  precious  metals  again  at  a  pre- 
mium. An  effort  was  f^ain  maile,  in  1862-3,  to  redeem  the  paper 
money,  merely  by  borrowing  a  large  sum  in  coin  and  paying  it 
out  in  redemption  of  the  paper,  in  the  vain  hope  that  holders  of 
government  notes  would  havs  tlieir  confidence  in  the  not^  so  re- 
stored that  tbey  would  cease  calling  for  the  coin  before  the  gov- 
ernment's stock  of  coin  ran  out.  In  this  the  government  was 
mistaken,  and  the  scheme  tailed.*  In  1865-70  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley proposed,  in  the  Tribune,  for  the  United  States  government, 
upon  its  "greenback"  notes,  the  same  scheme  of  redemption  at. 
tempted  in  Russia  in  1863.  It  was  for  a  time  famous  for  the 
apothegm,  "The  road  to  resumption  is  to  resiime." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  Russia  is  spoken  of  by  En- 
glish and  German  critics  as  having  passed  through  "national 
bankruptcy,"  by  this  act  of  "  scaling  lier  currency,"  it  reduced  a 
redundant  and  depreciated  paper  currency  to  one-fourth  its  pre- 
vious volume  without  occasioning  a  single  bankruptcy  among  the 
Russian  people,  whereas  the  policy  pursued  in  the  United  States 
in  1865  fol879,  of  forcing  a  depreciated  currency  gradually  up  to 
par,  by  rapid  extinguishment  of  the  debt  of  which  it  formed  the 
most  useful  part,  involved  a  period  of  individual  stringency  from 
1873  to  1878  of  five  yeai-s'  duration,  and  extending  to  millions  of 
persons.  There  is,  therefore,  in  autocratic  Russia  a  closer  and 
more  socialistic  solidarity  between  government  and  people,  in  two 
aspects,  than  is  met  with  in  western  nations.  The  imperial  gov- 
ernment is  more  socialist  as  respects  the  banks  and  money.  The 
communal  system  is  more  socialist  as  respects  land  and  industry. 
The  various  ranks  of  society  are  within  themselves  more  socialis- 
tic, since  they  have  much  to  do  with  distributing  the  taxes  ■which 
fall  upon  their  own  order.  Out  of  this  degree  of  socialistic  soli- 
darity grow  three  important  sources  of  exemption  from  taxation. 
The  Russians  have  not  been  taxed,  as  the  Americans  were,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  to  effect  emancipation, 
nor  in  long  periods  of  individual  bankruptcy,  to  effect  resump- 
tion. Theyescape,  by  their  communal  system,  the  heavy  taxation 
which  the  English  undergo  to  provide  for  paupers.  They  secure 
unity  and  nationality  between  races  the  most  diverse,  without 
civil  insurrection  or  intestine  war.     The  czar  is  trying  to  induce 

''•CondiUon  of  Nations,"  by  Kolbanii  Streetct;  article  on  EuSfiR. 
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the  people  to  take  on  themselves  the  burden  of  local  self -govern- 
ment, but  they  seem  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  fifty  provinces,  each  of  which  is  invited  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment to  elect  a  zemstvo,  or  local  legislature,  to  pix>vide  in  a 
manner  somewhat  like  the  English  local  boards,  or  onr  Ameri- 
can county  boards  of  supervisors,  for  matters  of  education,  roads, 
bridges,  and  all  local  interests.  The  local  experiment  seems  to 
have  no  vitality.  Members-elect  have  to  be  fined  to  secure  their 
attendance.  The  elements  of  the  government  which  are  vital 
are  the  commune,  the  empire,  the  army,  the  church,  and  the 
banlis,  or  money-lenders.  The  nihilist  faction  does  not  represent 
poverty,  like  the  anti-landlord  party  in  Ireland.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  gentlemen  and  educated  men,  who  hang  on  at  the 
universities,  and  fail  to  find  an  active  career  for  themselves  in  the 
army  or  the  empire.  Men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  study,  with- 
out useful  action,  become  cynical  and  assail  society  and  the  ex- 
isting, with  equal  rancor,  whethertheydwellindemocraticrepub- 
lica  or  under  the  black  eagles  of  Russian  czardom. 

195.  English  Colonies — The  greater  the  number  of  tariffs 
and  revenue  systems  we  examine,  the  stronger  becomes  our  per- 
ception of  their  average  uniformity.  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Servia,  Rouniania,  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  on  the  western  con- 
tinent Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili.  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colombia,  and 
the  various  colonies  of  England,  have  revenue  systems  essentially 
like  those  of  France,  Ctermany,  and  Russia.  All  mingle  dii-ect 
with  indirect  taxes  ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  bring  some  taxes  to  bear 
on  certain  salient  taxable  objects,  such  as  persons  (poll  or  capita- 
tion taxes}  lands  and  houses,  or  fixed  capital,  conveyances, 
descents  of  property,  imports  or  exports,  or  both,  salt,  liquors, 
wines,  opium,  tobacco,  and  beer. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that,  of  the  English  colonies  in  Australia, 
Victoria  and  all  the  others  are  protective,  but  New  South  Wales  is 
strongly  for  free  trade.  It  may  be  hazardous  to  impeach,  at  a 
distance,  a  local  opinion  of  Uiis  sort,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Victorian  tariff  includes  duties  calculated  to  protect  certain 
branches  of  production,  such  as  glassware,  cai-riage  materials, 
upholstery  and  furniture,  musical  instruments,  wheat,  and  oats, 
grates,  stoves,  watches,  etc.,  which  are  fi'ce  of  duty  in  New  South 
Wales.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  New  South  Wales  protects  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  iron,  while  Victoria  admits  it  free,  and 
protects  also  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
duties  levied  under  both  tariffs  are  protective  in  some  degree 
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and  they  are  about  seventy  in  number  in  New  South  Wales  and 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  in  Victoria.  All  the  larger  colo- 
nies of  England  except  liidia,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  Tasmania,  are  permitted  to,  and  do  in  fact  protect  their 
domestic  industries  against  such  of  England's  products  as  they 
thinkmay  subvert  their  own,  andthesamedutiesarei>aid,  in  them, 
on  imports  from  England  as  on  those  coming  from  other  countries. 

In  Canada,  tlie  protective  policy,  called  there  the  national 
policy,  was  adopted  by  the  electionof  the  government  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  and  has  since  been  pursued.  It  has  been  coupled 
with  a  policy  of  costly  internal  improvements,  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  and  of  imyKirtant  public  works,  with  sub- 
ventions and  loans.  Doubtless  all  these  policies  will  stand  or 
fall  togethei',  though  the  principles  they  involve,  while  affiliated, 
are  not  identical.  The  cotton,  woolen,  iron  and  steel,  leather  and 
wooden-ware  manufactures  have,  since  1879,  sprung  forward  into 
greater  prominence  than  previously,  and  the  prevailing  party 
continues  to  hold  Uiat  the  protective  policy  has  given  moi-o  com- 
modities for  consumption,  and  better  wages  to  labor. 

The  national  policy  in  Canada,  however,  seems  to  include  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  aggregating  the  vai'ious  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  into  a  condition  of  stronger  defensive  unity  against 
the  United  States,  i.e.,  of  converting  Canada  into  a  military 
power  capable  of  resisting  the  United  States  in  tlie  event  of  war. 
So  many  influences,  tending  toward  expense,  may  make  the  dram 
upon  Canadian  resources  a  serious  set-off  to  the  advantages  ob- 
tained from  the  protective  policy,  which,  in  themselves,  are  clear 
and  strong,  but  can  not  stand  too  much,  handicapping. 

The  peculiarity  which  is  most  striking,  in  the  position  of  Can- 
ada, is  that  her  juxtaposition  to  the  United  States  has  had  great 
influence  in  caosiug  England  to  withdraw  from  the  attempt  to 
govern  her  in  fact,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  the  smallest  degree  dis- 
agreeable to  tlie  Canadian  people.  The  possibility  of  the  mother 
countiy  pursuing  such  a  policy  is  tacitly  regarded,  by  the  states- 
men of  both  countries,  as  tending  to  provoke  Canada  to  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  In  this  way  tlie  United  States  be- 
comes the  passive,  but  potential,  author  of  Canadian  liberty.  As 
England  can  not,  with  dignity,  pursue  unlikecourses  toward  colo- 
nies so  much  alike,  in  every  other  respect  than  that  of  their  near- 
ness to  the  United  States,  as  are  the  Australasian  and  Cape  colo- 
nies, the  United  States  becomes  the  tacit  emancipator  of  the  entire 
chain  of  British  colonies. 
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"Until  1866,  the  great  republic  performed  this  good  office  for 
Ler  neighbor  involuntarily  and  witliout  return.  Canada  had 
nearly  as  free  access  to  all  American  markets  as  the  American 
people.  On  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  185i 
with  Canada,  in  1866,  the  United  States,  having  a  large  national 
debt  to  provide  for,  raised  the  duties  on  Canadian  products  in 
accordance  with  her  own  interests.  In  lumber,  coal,  flsh,  barley, 
potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  hops,  eg^,  livestock,  horses,  meats,  etc., 
Canadians  were  not  likely  to  o'btain  any  other  or  higher  price  for 
their  product,  in  theUnit«dStates,  afteraduty  was  imposed,  tlian 
they  would  have  obtained  before  and  without  it.  All  tliese  pro- 
ducts had  a  standard  price,  gauged  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  supply  to  the  whole  demand,  and  since  all  these  were  arti- 
cles of  export  from  the  States,  the  import  from  Canada  was  no 
part  of  the  efficient  supply  whatever.  It  was  simply  a  supereroga- 
tion, like  an  additional  stream  of  wafer  brought  into  a  fountain 
which  is  already  running  over.  It  determined  neither  the  level 
nor  the  quantity.  So  tliese  Canadian  products  neither  added  to 
the  American  supply,  nor  lowered  the  American  price.  They  only 
pushed  out  the  quantity  of  the  American  commodity  which  they 
displaced,  into  an  export,  or  caused  a  cessation  ux  its  production, 
at  a  somewhat  more  easterly  point  on  our  frontier  of  cultivation 
than  the  production  would  otiierwise  have  reached,  one  oi'  the 

For  instance,  of  lumber  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are  ex- 
porters, i,e.,  the  price  of  lumber  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  such 
that  every  year  about  $28,000,000  worth  of  lumber  must  be  sent 
to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  This  indicates  an  average  American 
price,  on  the  Aboard,  lower  than  in  Europe.  But  Canada  also 
sends  about  the  same  quantity  of  lumber  abroad  as  the  United 
States,  thus  showing  that  the  two  countries  are  ready  to  take  the 
European  price  in  preference  to  their  home  price  for  about  $27,- 
000,000  worth  of  lumber,  which  to  the  Canadians  is  two-thirds  of 
their  market  and  to  the  Americans  is  one-fifteenth  or  one-twenti- 
eth of  their  market.  The  American  price  being  thus  determined 
by  their  own  supply,  if  Canadians  are  taxed  a  small  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  lumber,  on  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  into  the 
American  market,  the  tax  becomes  an  addition  to  the  Canadian 
cost  of  production,  no  different,  in  its  incidence,  from  what  it 
would  be  if  it  were  an  increase  in  cost  of  transporting  or  chopping 
it,  ora  royalty  on  the  stump.  TlieCanadiaji  producer,  if  he  pays 
it,  suffers  a  deduction  from  his  profits,  biit  can  not  chai'ge  it  over. 
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As  a  deduction  from  his  profits,  it  may  have  one  or  several  of 
these  effects.  It  may  depress  the  price  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and 
■will  in  tliose  portions  of  Canada  which  are  so  near  the  American 
market  as  to  leave  the  profit  of  selling  in  tlie  American  market, 
after  paying  the  duty,  greater  than  the  profit  of  sending  the  lum- 
ber across  the  ocean.  It  may  discourage  the  production  (hriiig- 
ing  forward)  of  certain  portions  of  lumber,  from  Canada,  for  tlje 
American  market.  It  may  leave  certain  Canadian  producers 
selling  at  two  prices,  one  a  Canadian  price,  high  enongli  to  reim- 
burse them  for  the  burden  they  are  under  in  paying  duties  on  the 
portion  they  sell  to  American  purchasers,  and  the  other  an 
American  price  low  enough,  so  that,  with  duty  added,  it  just 
reaches  the  average  American  price. 

The  conditions  thus  traced  out,  as  to  lumber,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  importation  of  coal,  barley,  wheat,  hops,  e^s,  rye, 
and  most  farm  and  forest  products,  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States,  Out  of  all  these,  the  United  States  collects  a  revenue  of 
about  four  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  can  not  resist  the  con- 
viction that  this  revenue  can  not  be  charged  over,  by  those  who 
pay  it,  to  American  consumers  of  these  products.  It  seems  to  be 
a  tax  levied  by  the  United  States  on  Canadian  industries,  and  is 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  revenue  paid  by  Canadians  toward 
the  support  of  their  own  government. 

190.  China  and  Japan.— While  England  reluctantly  per- 
mits Canada  and  Australia  to  protect  their  manufactures  against 
her  own  competition  in  any  degree  they  think  proper,  slie  vetoed 
in  1878  an  attempt  to  do  this  in  India,  and  holds  China  and 
Japan  resolutely  fast  under  treaty  obligations  which  were  forced 
upon  them  by  war,  and  which  are  much  lower  and  less  protective 
to  both  those  countries  than  their  govenmients,  if  reUeved  of  all 
tei-ror  of  military  coercion,  would  be  glad  to  enact.*  England, 
that  dare  not  lay  a  tax,  for  her  own  benefit,  in  Canadaor  Australia, 
or  plant  a  gun  or  land  a  regiment  to  prevent  either  of  those  colo- 
nies from  shutting  out  her  manufactures  by  protective  or  prohib- 
itory tariffs,  though  they  are  called  subject  provinces,  has  no  hes- 
itation in  dictating  to  the  populous  and  so-called  independent  em- 
pires of  China  and  Japan  what  imports  they  shall  admit,  and  at 
what  rate  of  duty,  and  in  forcing  China  by  war  to  admit  as  an 

•  Kchard  Cobden,  EpeaklnE  In  Patliament  on  Febnmrj  a6, 1867  (see  Speeclie.i  uf  Culi- 
den,  hj  Bright,  p.  SffiJ,  "  Cbina  War  "1,  said  :  "  I  only  wish  that  we  had  not  five  porta, 
but  one  port.  In  Ftfliice,  Austria,  or  RuBBia, where  weahouldhave  the  Eumc  low  lariS 
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import  the  detested  opium  of  India,  whicli  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sought  to  exclude. 

Eyery  otlier  feature  of  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  interested  inaccuracy  and  mercenary  misrepi-esentatiou, 
except  the  fact  which,  to  aji  aggressive  foe,  is  fundanieutal,  that 
its  people  ai*  incapable  of  opposing  to  foreign  invasion  a  militaty 
i-esistance  proportionate  to  their  numbers.  In  1839  to  1840  Great 
Britain  declared  war  upon  China,  because  of  the  carrying  out,  by 
the  Chinese,  of  aa  agreement  for  the  destruction  of  aJI  the  opium 
held  by  British  merchants  in  China,  which  treaty  had  been 
solemnly  proposed  and  made  by  Great  Britain's  own  representa- 
tive or  superintendent  of  trade,  Captain  Elliott.* 

The  world  has  been  made  cun«ntly  to  believe  that  the  English 
rendered  a  public  service  to  mankind  "in  opening  the  Cliinese 
ports  "in  1840,  to  commerce,  thus  overcoming  an  anterior  per- 
petually exclusive  policy,  which  had  been  native  and  national  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial.  In  fact,  the 
policy  of  exclusion  bad  been  recently  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
only  as  a  police  regulation  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  opium. 


'  The  etory  of  Uiis  Infamy  iaihue  briefly  told  by  the  "  Encyclopiedia  BritannicB,"  Art. 
China :,"  Tlie  chief  cause  of  complaint  adduced  by  the  maudarine  waa  the  inttoiiuc- 
tion  ol  opinm  by  the  merchants,  and  for  years  they  att«mpled  by  every  nieaiiB  in  their 
power,  ty  stopping  all  foreign  trade,  by  demande  tor  ilie  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
the  drug,  and  by  vigilant  preventive  meesnrea  to  put  a  atop  to  its  importation.  At 
lei^hCaptatnEIliott,  tlieenperinlendeniof  trade,  in  1S39,  agreed  that  all  the  opium  in 
tbehandBofEngiiehmenationldbeglveuuplo  the  native  authorities,  and  he  esacted  a 
pledge  from  the  merchants  that  they  wonld  no  longer  deal  In  tho  drug.  On  April  3, 
20,883  cheats  of  opinm  were  handed  over  lo  the  mandarins  aoid  were  by  them  defiroyed 
—a  enfflcient  proof  that  thoy  were  in  earnest  in  their  enaeavore  to  snppreaa  the  traffic. 
Thifl  demand  of  Commleeiouer  Lin  was  considered  by  the  EnglTsti  government  to 

tnred  Cbuson,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Bogue  forta  (ell,  in  consequence  of  which 
operBtlona  the  Chlnesa  agreed  to  cede  Hong  Kong  to  the  yictora  and  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  8(1,000,000.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Pekm,  Ke  Shen,who  had  suc- 
ceeded Commissioner  Lin,  was  diamiaaed  from  tie  post  and  degraded,  and  Yi  Shou. 

his  poet.  Canton  tad  fallen  into  tte  handa  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  shortly  afterward 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  Ttnghai  in  Chusan  Cliapno,  Shanghai,  and  Chin  Keang  Foo  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  a  like  evil  wonid  have  happened  to  Nanking  bad  not  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, dreading  the  loss  of  the  ■'  Southern  Capiwl."  proposed  teime  of  peace.  After 
much  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  who  had  Bucceeded  Captain  Elliott,  concluded.  In 
1812,  a  treaty  witH  the  imperial  commisf  ionera  by  which  the  four  additional  porta  of 
Amoy,  Fuh  Chow  Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  were  declared  open  to  foreign  trade  and 
an  indemnity  of  121.000,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  English." 

In  ItBS  to  1870  another  war  for  indemTiity  waa  begun  by  the  Engliah,  in  which  the 
Trench  assisted,  and  the  allied  forces,  nuder  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant,  marched  to 
Pekin  and  olitaineda  "  war  Indemnity  ■'  of  8,000,000  taels. 
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and  because  such  had  been  the  violation  of  tlieir  pledges  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  shut  out 
opium  without  prohibitmg  foreign  commerce  alt<^ether.  Thus 
the  English  are  able  to  paiJit,  as  barbarism,  a  desire  for  exclusion 
which  they  themselves  produce  ;  to  herald  as  a  boon  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  opening  of  Chinese  ports  to  opium  alone,  since  apail; 
from  the  opium  evil  tliere  had  been  no  desire  to  close  them  ;  to 
exact  a  money  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  killing  off  the  Chinese, 
for  the  crime  of  assuming  that  a  treaty  of  cessation  of  the  opium 
traffic,  authorizing  the  destruction  of  opium,  M'hich  had  been 
solemnly  ratified  by  Great  Britain  herself,  entitled  Chma  to  the 
rights  it  guaranteed,  and  meant  what  it  said ;  and  finally,  to  brand 
as  a  nation  of  liars,  a  race  toward  whom  Uie  British  kingdom 
has  never  put  itself  on  record  except  by  acts  of  monumental  per- 
fidy. 

In  1860  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  as  minister  to  China,  and  continued  for  years  to 
perform  his  functions  toward  that  government  in  a  manner  that 
won  for  him  the  marlied  trust  and  affection  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. When  the  i>eriod  for  his  return  to  the  United  States 
arrived,  the  Chinese  government  requested  him  to  accept  the 
post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  that  government  to  all  the 
western  powers,  which  he  did.  In  this,  and  antecedent,  and  many 
subsequent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government,  it  has 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  bring  itself  into  closer  relations 
with  a  government  with  which  friendship  would  not  mean  sub- 
jugation. 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Burlingame  cut  short  the  hopes  which 
the  Chinese  government,  or  nation,  may  have  based  on  his  talents 
and  energy,  of  l)eing  permitted  to  stand  toward  western  treaty- 
making  powers  as  an  equal.  To  their  simple  minds  it  was  a  mys- 
tery that  the  act  of  a  British  envoy  and  agent  authorizing  a 
destruction  of  opium,  and  consenting  to  the  suppression  of  a  bane- 
ful traffic,  should  be  a  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  his  own  govern- 
ment against  the  government  which  assumed  that  a  British  bar- 
gain meant  what  it  said.  The  well-known  purpose  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  in  employing  Mr.  Burlingame  upon  his  diplo- 
matic mission,  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  new  treaties,  as  to  make 
it  possible  that  treaties  of  any  kind,  in  behalf  of  China,  should 
have  the  weight  of  a  moral  obligation  on  western  nations.  A 
rectification  of  international  ethics  might  bring  the  western  na- 
tions, or  at  least  the  United  States,  into  a  position  of  intimacy, 
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confidence,  and  trust,  which,  however  valuable  it  might  prove  to 
be,  but  little  has  yet  been  doue  to  deserve.  While  the  conquest 
of  China  by  England  is  no  longer  expected  to  follow  that  of 
India,*  the  entire  trade  of  China  is  held,  as  ina  vise,  by  English 
merchants,  by  and  through  the  treaties  obtained  by  past  coeixiion, 
and  the  readiness  to  renew  that  coercion  when  necessary,  t  Amer- 
jcaaud  all  other  countries,  though  nominally  entitled  toadniit  their 
products  info  China  at  equal  rates  of  duty,  are  virtually  shut  out 
of  the  trade  with  China  through  the  indirect  effects  of  the  state 
of  armed  precedence  and  quasi-suhjugation  effected  by  the  En- 
glish. Tlie  way  to  stop  the  tendency  of  Chinamen  to  leave  China, 
and  flood  the  United  States,  is  to  restore  to  them  the  absolute 
autonomy  of  their  own  country.  If  Great  Britain  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  her  present  degree  of  precedence  in  the  trade 
with  the  Chinese,  her  system  of  taxing  that  empire  through  the 
profits  of  enforced  trade  and  the  subversion  ot  Chinese  manufac- 
tures needs  only  the  aid  of  railroads  and  banks  throughout  the 
empire  to  make  it  as  complete  a  suceess  as  in  India.  In  that  case  it 
will  as  completely  destroy  the  Chinese  system  of  industry  as  it 
has  that  in  Hindostan.  An  enormous  exodus,  and  deportation  of 
the  Chinese,  would  follow,  to  the  American  continent,  as  well  as 
dechnating  famines  and  pestilences  in  China  itself.  America  is 
the  chief  silver-producing  country  of  the  world.  China  the 
largest  silver-consuming  country.  In  America,  silver  bullion 
is  worth  only  one-twentieth  its  weight  in  gold.  In  China, 
it  is  worth  two-twentieths.  Yet  such  is  the  grip  of  England,  on 
the  trade  of  the  Chinese,  that  America  pays  for  her  imports  from 
China  in  the  dearer  metal,  and  begs  her  small  quota  of  trade  as  a 
crumb  from  the  English  teble. 

Most  western  misinformation  concerning  China  has  been  ob- 
tained, either  through  commercial  smugglers  intent  on  violating 
her  laws,  temporary  ambassadors  appointed  to  convert  this  clan- 
destine intrusion  into  direct  conquest,  or  Christian  missionaries 


•  CobdcQ,  in  "  Speech 
acquiesce  in  yoarmakir 
China  believe  Iliat  yon 
are  yon  lo  govern  Ibom 

IS  an  India  of  China.  Does  any  body  mho  knows  any  thmg  of 
conid  annes  it  ?    It  is  an  emiiire  of  300,000,000  people.    How 

manrmercHantsinChii 
which  is  detrimental  noi 

(hat  they  are  placed  in  i 
whelming  force,  to  com] 

juotedofCohden  on  the  China  war,he  said:  "ThereateBgreat 
la  who  are  engSEed  in  a  trafllc  of  a  wry  ejceptlona]  character 
t  merely  to  the  health  bnt  to  the  morals,  to  the  aoub  and  l.oaiee 
d  I  donbt  whether  it  is  always  tor  their  benefll  as  merchsnta 

pel  the  authorities  W  yield  to  their  demand*.." 
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whose  pious  zeal  would  naturally  magnify  those  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  character  which  place  in  the  strongest  light  the  apparent 
need  of  missionary  efforts  for  their  conversion.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Chinese  government,  never  officially  responsible  for 
any  information  communicated,  might  easily  learn  without  re- 
bidte  that  exaggerated  statements  of  the  numbers,  wealth,  or  even 
wickedness  of  the  people  had  been  gravely  published  by  outer  and 
"  barliarian  "  nations,  if  such  errors  seemed  lilrely  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  invasion,  or  the  probabilities  of  cheap  and  successful 


The  area  of  Cliina  proper  is  about  equal  to  one-half  the  area  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  central  valley  of  the  United  States 
from  the  summits  of  the' Alleghany  or  Appalachian  range,  to  the 
Eocliy  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  British  America.  It  has 
an  army  less  in  numbers  than  that  of  a  single  European  first-class 
power,  say  France,  Austria,  or  Germany,  viz.,  240,000  men  actu- 
ally in  service,  and  a  nominal  paper  force  of  800,000  men  not 
withdrawn  from  other  occupations.  The  entire  army  is  also  the 
police  force,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  police  duty.  The  total 
imperial  revenue  is  stated  at  only  £35,175,000,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  France,  which 
was  estimated  in  1875*  to  be  raised  in  the  following  propor- 

A  certain  tax  on  provisious &  6,333,383 

Landtas* 5,703,001 

Customs 4,753,001 

Salt 1.584,333 

Bale  of  titles  and  privileges S,356,666 

Miscellaneous 4,546,666 

£25,175,000 
These  figures  show  on  their  face,  by  the  unnatural  repetition  of 
3s  and  6s,  that  they  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the  total,  by  guess, 
and  dividing  it  into  fractions  according  to  the  same  system  of 
guesswork.  This,  however,  is  typical  of  the  mode  in  which  all 
statistics  concerning  China  have   been  given    to  the  western 

The  estimated  revenue  and  army,  above  given,  would  indicate  a 
population  in  China,of  from80,000,000  to  120, 000,000  only,  or  say 
twice  that  of  France,  after  making  every  allowance  tor  the  tim- 
idity of  the  people,  their  aversion  to  war,  and  the  higher  value  of 
money  than  prevails  in  western  nations. 

* '■Condition  of  NationB."  by  Kolti,'p.  8*9- 
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Yet  the  population  of  Cliina  has  been  persistently  stated  by 
western  nations  at  from  430,000,000  to  560,000,000  of  people. 
But  no  census  has  ever  been  published  by  authority  of  the  Chinese 
government.  The  statistics  sometimes  spoken  of  as  censuses  are 
really  summaries*  or  totals,  reported  by  foreigners  as  having 
been  obtained  by  them  from  some  distinguished  mandaiin  or 
"learned  pundit"  of  the  empire,  based  upon  some  alleged  census. 
Not  only  is  the  Chinese  government  responsible  for  none  of  these 
figures,  but  the  fact  that  any  mandarin  is  responsible  for  tliem 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  an  intermediate  information  and  trans- 
lation. Malte-Brun  denounced  as  a  fabrication  the  alleged  census 
for  1793,  furnished  to  Sir  G.  Staunton  by  the  Chief  Mandarin 
Chow-tin-jin,  and  which  made  the  population  of  China  proper 
307,467,300,  because  the  totals  for  the  provinces  were  all  in  round 
numbers  and  those  for  two  of  the  provinces  were  alike.  In  the 
chart  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  area  of  two  of  the  provinces  is  identical, 
and  their  populations  so  nearly  so  as  to  suggest  that  one  was 
copied  from  the  other.  J.  E,  McCulIoch  distrusts  altogether  the 
alleged  Chinese  censuses,  particulariytheraodern  increase  of  pop- 
ulation which  tbey  exhibit,  "because  China  had  been  long  set- 
tled and  civilized,  her  public  works  had  been  undertaken  and 
completed  at  a  remote  period,  and  the  arts  have  been  stationary 
for  ages  among  her  people,"  and  thinks  the  (alleged)  "rate  of 
increase  is  such  as  could  have  been  realized,  only  in  an  unoccu- 
pied and  very  fertile  country,  by  a  people  far  advanced  in  the 
arts,  and  that  it  is  all  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  real- 
ized in  an  old,  settled  country,  with  stationary  arts,  like  China." 
De  Guignes,  after  a  careful  and  acute  comparison  of  the  evi- 
dences of  population  in  China  with  those  in  Holland  and  France, 
says  :  ' '  All  these  reasons  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  population 
of  China  does  not  exceed  that  of  other  countries."  E.  M.  Martin, 
compiler  of  the  "Statesman's  Yearbook,"  says  that  the  popular 
estimate  of  425,000,000  souls  for  the  empire  and  405,000,000  for 
China  proper  "rests  upon  various  missionary  reports,  none  of 
which  can  lay  claim  to  be  more  than  vague  estimates." 

A  survey  of  the  censuses  themselves  compels  us  to  agree  with 
theseopinionsof  Malte-Brun,  McCulloch,  De  Guignes,  Martin,  and 
the  others  who  have  written  on  this  subject.  The  first  alleged 
census  dates  in  1393,  prior  to  the  Tai-tar  conquest,  when  China  was 

•  Tbe  aala  concerning  the  popniatloa  of  China  as  here  preBented  wen!  flret  pubiisJiecl 
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under  its  native  emxwrors.  It  states  the  population  of  China 
properat  60,545,811,  or  one-half  more  than  the  present  population 
of  either  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  tlie  United 
States.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  afterward,  in  1755,  when 
the  population  had  been  fully  brought  under  Tartar  governnient, 
it  was  numbered  at  101,328,258,  being  an  inci-ease  of  only  J 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  would  be  very  fail-.  But  thirty- 
nine  years  afterward,  in  1792,  the  census  furnished  by  the  m 
darin  to  Sir  G.  Staunton,  and  denounced  by  Malte-Brun, 
signs  a  population  of  307,467,200,  or  fifteen -fold  greater  than 
it  had  been  eighty  years  earlier,  which  would  be  an  inci-ease  of 
about  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  twenty  times  the  rate  ( 
increase  during  the  preceding  period,  and  several  times  greater 
than  has  been  known  even  in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  the 
four  censuses  attributed  to  the  Tartar  dynasty  during  the  fifty 
years  from  1663  to  1711,  in  which  it  had  not  complete  sway  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  exhibit 
the  population  of  China  proper  at  21,068,600  in  1662,  25,368,309 
in  1668,  23,312,200  in  1710,  and  38,605,716  in  1711.  The  mis- 
sionaries, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  larger  estimates  of  the 
Chinese  population,  account  for  these  barren  censuses  by  the 
theory— for  which  there  is  no  proof— that,  during  this  period,  the 
Tartar  emperors  counted  in  the  census  only  the  people  over  whom 
they  exercised  actual  sway ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  work  of 
John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  late  H.  B.  M.  chief  commissioner  in 
China,  entitled  "The  Chinese:  A  General  Description  of  China 
and  its  Inhabitants  "  (1840),  we  find  (page  351)  that  the  same  dis- 
crepancy is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  census  taken  in  1710 
was  taken  with  a  view  to  distribute  according  to  it  the  poll-tax 
and  military  service,  while  the  census  taken  in  1793  was  for  the 
avowed  object  of  apportioning  government  relief  during  periods 
of  drought,  inundation,  and  famine.  A  return  fifteen-fold  greater 
was  made,  when  alms  were  to  be  distributed  in  the  ratio  of  the 
population,  than  when  a  poll-tax  was  to  be  assessed.  This  will 
not  seem  strange  to  Americans,  who  have  observed  that  in  those 
of  our  States  where  the  chief  burden  of  the  tax  rests  upon  lands 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  the  lands  are  assessed  at  only  one- 
third  (m  New  York)  to  one-fifth  (in  Illinois)  of  their  value; 
whereas,  were  the  Government  to  propose  a  universal  distribution 
of  hve-stock,  seeds,  and  greenbacks,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  lands  in  the  several  States,  the  lands  might  possibly  be 
returned  at  from  three  to  five  times  their  value.    Mr.  Davis 
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refers,  "  on  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  worlc  of  some  note,''  to  a 
census  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  seventeenth  yea,r  of  Kea- 
King  (1813),  making  the  population  360,279,897;  while  Dr.  Med- 
huret,  a  missionary,  in  his  work  on  "China:  Its  State  and 
Prospects,"  quotes  Dr.  Morrison  as  having  obtained,  in  1790, 
"exhibits"  of  the  population  as  then  amounting  to  143,125,325. 
Here  is  a  bald  discrepancy,  between  two  statements  only  twenty- 
two  years  apart,  of  217,154,673,  or  nearly  two-thii-ds.  Commis 
sioner  DavLs  explains  the  process  of  census-taking  thus: 

"When  a  census  is  especially  called  for  by  the  emperor,  the 
local  officers  just  take  the  last  one  and  make  a  lumping  addition 
to  it,  in  order  to  please  his  Majesty  with  the  flattering  idea  of 
increase  and  prosperity.  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
enormous  census  of  330,000,000  was  not  made  to  impose  on 
foreigners,  yet  it  might  have  been  made  by  this  proud  nation  to 
impose  on  themselves." 

If  we  pursue  these  estimates  in  detail,  they  i-esolve  themselves 
into  contradictions  as  palpable  as  those  which  pertain  to  them  in 
mass.  "Wherever  actual  statistics  exist,  the  three  indices  of 
density  of  population  are:  (1)  The  presence  of  machine  power; 

(2)  tlie  abundance  and  rapidity  of  means  of  transportation;  and 

(3)  the  lai^e  ratio  of  the  area  of  cultivated  lands  to  uncultivated. 
The  first  two  are  entirely  absent  in  China.  No  horses  or  mules, 
camels  or  oxen,  and  very  few  asaes  are  kept,  and  nearly  all 
transportation  by  land  is  on  the  backs  of  men.  This  confines 
iwpulation  to  the  i-iver-banks,  leaving  the  plateaus  with  a  far 
sparser  population,  and  less  tillage,  than  in  Europe.  Belgium, 
with  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  to  tlie 
square  mile,  brings  fifteen -seventeenths  of  her  land  into  cultiva- 
tion. New  Jersey,  having  only  one  hundred  and  eight  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  brings  half  her  soil  into  improved  lands,  and 
one-third  into  actual  tillage.  In  Cliina,  on  the  contrary  (accord- 
ing to  the  statistical  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Montgomery 
Martin,  her  Majesty's  treasurer  for  the  colonial,  consular,  and 
diplomatic  service  in  Cliina,  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Hong 
Kong,  also  compiler  of  the  "Statesman's  Year-book,"  and  an 
experiencedand  careful  statistician),  all  these  figui-es  are  reversed, 
and  ordinary  principles  concerning  the  population  and  the  factors 
incident  to  their  support  are  set  at  nought.  Even  Mr.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  in  his  work  on  "Tlie  Middle  Kingdom,"  while  disposed 
to  believe  the  Chinese  population  to  be  very  large,  discredits  as 
"  unparalleled  "  and  needing  further  proof  the  enormous  averages 
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of  850,  705,  and  671  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  respectively 
for  Kiang-su,  Nghaii-hwui,  and  Chih-Kiang— districts  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands  are  uncultivated.  The  return  indicates  3,200 
to  every  cultivated  square  mile  in  Nghan-hwui,  which  is  a  ratio 
eight  times  greater  than  in  Belgium.  A  chart  presented  by  Mr. 
Martin  contains  some  statistical  information,  from  which  many 
interesting  and  instructive  comparisons  may  be  obtained. 

By  this  it  appears  that  in  China  proper  but  one  acre  in  six  is 
cultivated— a  datum  which,  if  it  has  any  such  basis  in  fact  as 
these  elaborate  returns  seem  to  indicate,  wliolly  ovei-throws  the 
dense  population  theory.  Doubtless,  if  alms  and  relief  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  ratio  of  cultivated  acres,  an  immense  area  of  cul- 
tivation would  be  returned.  Moreover,  the  army  wliich  results 
from  and  holds  in  subjection  this  alleged  population,  nine  times 
as  great  as  that  of  France,  is  barely  as  large  as  that  of  France  or 
Germany,  and  less  than  that  of  Russia  1  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
too,  that  while  the  Chinese  Empire,  including  Mantchuria,  the 
Corea,  the  Mongol  Territory,  Thibet,  and  other  outlying  pro- 
vinces, has  an  area  of  4,098,823  square  miles,  of  which  only 
1,297,999  square  miles  belong  to  China  proper,  yet  we  find  the 
population  of  the  exterior  provinces  authoritatively  (?)  stated  at 
only  about  3,000,000.  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
that  relief  is  never  sent  into  the  provinces  io  case  of  famine,  or 
do  the  tendencies  toward  population  suddenly  disappear  with  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  wherein  provinces  as 
mountainous  and  sterile  as  Switzerland  appear  to  be  populated  as 
densely  as  Illinois  ? 

Comparing  the  chart  with  European  populations,  we  find  that 
Belgium,  a  manufacturing  center,  making  use  of  vast  machine 
and  coal  power,  and  occupying  the  position  of  a  metropolitan 
province  toward  all  Europe,  and  having  a  population  of  436  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile,  is  exceeded  by  the  ratw  of  Chih-le,  equal 
in  area  to  five  Belgiums,  Shang-tung,  equal  in  area  to  six  Bei- 
giums,  and  is  nearly  doubled  in  ratio  by  Kiang-su,  Nghan-hwui, 
and  Che-kiang,  equal  together  to  twelve  Belgiums;  and  yet  one 
of  these  provinces  is  set  down  as  "  sterile,"  and  another  of  them 
as  "very  hilly  but  fertile."  Nearly  the  sole  machine  in  use,  in  all 
these  provinces  except,  the  loom,  is  that  by  which  the  priests  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  one  hundred  thousand  different  printed  prayers 
at  once  to  the  eye  of  Joss.  A  buffalo  hitciied  to  a  rude  stick 
draws  the  plow,  and  the  rice  is  pounded  to  flour  in  a  mortar, 
as  in  the  age  of  preliistoric  roan. 
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Here,  however,  arises  an  econon.ic  riddle  wliicli  it  would  be 
most  in\,erestii]g  to  clearly  solve.  Is  it  possible  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  human  labor,.both.  for  animal  power  and  for  machine 
power,  facilitates  such  a  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  and 
such  an  economy  in  their  support,  as  causes  an  inwease  in  the 
number  of  human  beings  proportionate  to  the  deprivation  of  ani- 
mals and  machines  whose  places  are  thus  supplied  ?  In  short,  in 
estimating  Chinese  population,  for  economic  purposes,  must  we 
estimate  that  their  number  will  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  people  hi  Western  nations  which  tuni  out  a  like  bidustrial  re- 
sult, as  the  number  of  i>eople  in  the  Western  nations  would  be 
greater  than  it  is,  if  all  the  cattle,  horses,  and  live-stock  of  West- 
ern nations,  and  all  their  machinery,  were  included  in  the  census 
according  to  their  "manpower"?  In  dispensing  witlitlie  aid  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  machinery,  do  the  Chinese  malte  room 
for  an  increase  in  their  relative  numbers  propoilionate  to  the 
number,  and  labor  power,  and  power  to  consume  food  as  well,  of 
the  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  flesh  animals  with  whose  direct 
labor  they  dispense,  or  with  the  nervous  and  muscular  vigor  de- 
rived from  consuming  which,  as  food,  they  dispense  !  In  tlius 
taking  the  place  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  machinerj-,  do  tfaey 
impede  their  civilization  by  becoming,  to  a  like  extent,  virtually 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  machinery  ? 

Great  Britain  is  commonly  said  to  iiftve  a  machine  power 
equal  to  that  of  1,000,000,000  human  beings— or  say,  healthy 
Qiinamen.  If  there  were,  in  fact,  half  that  number  of  people  in 
China,  but  supplying  all  tlieiv  own  machine  and  labor  power, 
would  tlie  fact  cause  the  Chinese  Empire,  with  500,000,000  peo- 
ple, to  possess  only  half  the  productive  and  figliting  power  of  the 
British  Kingdom,  with  less  than  one-tenth  the  Chinese  popular 
tion  ?  Whether  from  this  cause  or  not,  tliis  seems  to  be  not  far 
from  the  net  result.  Kot  only  is  the  productive  poiver,  but  ap- 
parently the  military  power,  the  inventive  power,  and  the  think- 
ing power  of  a  x>cople  increased  in  the  ratio  of  its  stock  of 
machines  and  live-stock,  as  accurately  as  it  would  be  if  its  cattle 
and  enghies  were  endowed  with  thinking  powers.  But  all  tlicse 
ai)pliances  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  producers,  but  as 
consumers  of  wealth.  They  add  to  the  national  f  oi-cc  and  to  the 
aggregate  earnings  of  the  nation,  but  they  are  heavy  consumera 
as  well.  The  Chinese,  by  dispensing  with  them,  lessen  their 
national  earnings,  as  indicated  by  rates  of  wages,  possibly  imie- 
tentlis,    But  if  thcj-  avoid  a  consumption  of  labor  and  weultb 
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equalto  eight -tenths,  they  atiU  lose  only  a  fifth,  in  aggregate 
means  of  consumption,  relatively  to  Western  nations,  and  mean- 
while they  render  possible  a  multiplication  of  human  life  corres- 
ponding, in  some  degree,  to  the  Western  multiplication  of 
animals 'and  machines,  whose  places  they  take.  The  United 
States  maintained,  in  1880,  a  population  which,  if  reduced  to 
labor  power,  and  power  of  consumption,  so  as  to  measure  it 
fairly  against  the  Chinese,  wonld  assume  something  like  this 

H,ma„y,opul.ti„.      -     .     ^     ■     ^     ■     ■     ■     ^     JJ.g.- 

Mules  and  asses -^'^n!'^? 

Working  oxen 998,841 

m*S ;|«." 

Machines  possessing  a  manual 


to 800,000,000 

983,469,581 


Taking  the  unaided  labor  power  of  one  human  being  as  the 
unit  of  account,  it  would  appear  that,  even  if  there  were  in  China 
the  450,000,000  of  people  with  which  rumor  ci'odits  China  proper, 
stiU  the  aggregate  labor  power,  productive  power,  earnings  and 
flo-hting  power,  all  of  which  become  one  power  in  the  last  analy- 
st, which  we  may  call  power  in  exchange,  or  economic  power, 
would  he  less  Uian  half  that  of  the  United  States  with  its  present 
60,000,000  of  people.  The  latter,  through  its  possession  ot  930,- 
000,000  units  of  labor  power,  not  embodied  in  men,  but  in^  cattle 
sources  of  animal  food,  and  machinery,  would  liave,  for  division 
among  its  60,000,000  people,  the  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  this 
extra  930,000,000  of  units  of  labor  power,  from  the  profit  of 
which,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  first  deducted  the  cost  of 
mwntaining  all  this  subordinate  labor  power.  This  would  bring, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  each  American,  as  wages,  the  earnings  of 
sixteen  units  of  labor  power,  or  of  sixteen  men  working,  like 
Chinese,  without  machmery.  It  the  machinery  cost  nothing  to 
maintain,  then  rates  of  human  wages  ought  to  be  sixteen  times 
higher  in  Atnerica  than  in  China,  because  it  would  be  sixteen 
times  more  productive.  But  if,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  chapters 
on  profits  and  capital,  the  tendency  of  all  the  appliances  we  use 
in  labor  is  toward  working  at  the  halves,  with  those  who  adopt 
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them,  then  Qie  average  cost  of  constractitig  and  maintaining 
these  aids  to  labor  in  America,  in  the  form  of  machinery  and 
animals,  -would  behalf  their  gross  eai-nings.  This  would  leave 
the  average  wage  of  labor  in  America  eight  times  greater  than  m 
China,  and  this  I'esult  corresponds  closely  to  the  fact.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Chinese  would  have  for  division  among  their  peo- 
ple in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  humaJi  beings, 
a  fund  equal  to  the  expenditure  we  sustain  in  maintaining  our 
domestic  animals,  and  in  building  and  maintaining  our  rail- 
ways and  machinery.  These  tend  toward  a  cost  identical  with 
the  average  returns  on  capital  actively  in  use  in  industiy, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  same  chapters  on  profit  and  cap- 
ital, are  twice  the  average  rates  on  loans  : 

The  cattle  and  live  stock  of  the  United  States  are 

worth $  1,800,000,000 

The  railways  and  transportation  machinery  .  .  7,000,000,000 
The  manufacturing  machinery 3,000,000,000 


$11,800,000,000 


The  cost  of  maintaining  which  is  15  per  cent.  ($1,710,000,000)  per 
annum,  or  enough  at  five  cente  per  day  each  {$18  per  year,  which 
is  the  average  Cliinese  cost  of  support)  to  maintain  94,000,000  of 
Chinese  laborers  in  China. 

While  the  machine  and  animal  power  of  the  United  States 
would  multiply  the  productive  power  of  the  American  people  by 
eight,  relatively  to  that  of  any  nation  which,  like  the  Chinese, 
should  wholly  dispense  with  them,  we  do  not  find  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  this  animal  and  machine  power  in  the  United  States 
— which  would  be  saved  in  China  by  dispensing  with  it — would 
raise  a  fund  adequate  to  the  support  of  more  than  94,000,000  of 
Chinese.  While  the  absence  of  machine  and  animal  power  would 
reduce  the  average  wage  per  man  to  one-eighth  the  American 
wage,  it  would  only  amount  to  a  saving  which  would  provide 
for  94,000,000  additional  population,  out  of  a  total  production 
equalling  the  American  product.  Very  scanty  data  exist  for 
comparign  theaggregate  value  of  Chinese  consumption  with  Amer- 
ican. Probably  it  doesnot  exceed  one-half,  or  perhaps  two-thirds, 
in  the  total.*    But  assuming  it  to  be  equal  to  the  American,  the 

*  AdHin  Smith,  writins  a  centary  ago.  says  of  Oiiaeee  Industry  : 
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saving  of  cost  in  producing  it,  by  dispensing  with  machinery  and 
animals,  would  only  provide  sulisistence  for  about  04,000,000  peo- 
ple, OP  sny  twice  tlie  population  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  now,  with  interest,  inquire  what  the  sum  total  of  tlie 
evidence  shows  to  be  the  actual  population  of  China.  For  if  the 
vast  population  sometimes  attributed  to  that  country  actually  ex- 
ists, it  can  not  be  conceded  witliout  admitting  tijat  the  Chuiese 
system  of  industry  is  something  more  even  flian  a  great  success. 
It  would  amount  to  a  success  far  exceeding  that  of  our  Western 
system  in  its  ability  to  maintain  numbers  in  comfort.  Tliis,  too, 
could  not  be  admitted  without  at  least  raising  the  inference  that 
a  condition  of  society  which  is  without  machines  and  animal  la- 
bor might  find  a  larger  relative  place  for  human  labor.  This,  if 
true,  would  be  an  economic  fact  of  the  first  importance. 

England  and  Wales,  ot  which  five-sixths  are  cultivated,  though 
aided  in  their  labor  by  a  machine  power  equal  to  the  manual 
labor  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe,  and  includingthe  nie- 

to  have  been  long  stationary.  Motco  Polo,  wlio  visited  it  more  than  Ave  handred  years 
ago,  deeonbea  its  cultivation.  Industty,  and  popnloosneaa,  almost  in  tliB  same  terma  In 
which  they  are  described  by  UaTelera  in  the  present  times.  It  bad,  perhaps,  even  long 
before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  complement  ot  riches  which  the  natora  of  its  law 
and  institntions  permits  It  to  acqnira .  The  acconnlB  of  all  trarelers,  Inconsistent  In 
many  other  respects,  agreo  in  the  low  wages  ot  labor,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  la- 
borer finds  In  bringing  up  a  family  in  China.  It  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  he 
can  get  what  will  purehase  a  f  mall  quantity  of  dee  in  the  evenmg  he  is  contented.  The 
condition  ot  artificers  is,  it  possible,  still  worse.  Instead  ot  waiting  indolently  in  their 
work.bonses  for  the  calls  of  their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  continually  run- 
ning about  Ihe  streets  wilh  the  tools  ot  their  reepectiva  trades,  offering  Uieit  service- 
and.  as  It  were,  begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  lowerranka  of  peoplBin 
China  far  surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggarly  naOoi.s  In  Europe.  In  the  neighborhood 
ot  Canton  many  hundreds,  It  la  commonly  eatd  many  thousana  families,  have  no  habi- 
tation on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  llttie  fishing  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canals. 
The  subsistence  which  tliey  find  there  !b  bo  scanty  that  they  are  eager  U>  fish  up  the 
nastiest  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship.  Any  carrion,  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  tor  esample,  though  half  putrid  and  BtinUing,  ia  as  welcome  lo 
them  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of  other  counU'ies.  Marriage  is  en- 
conraged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitablenesa  of  children,  bnt  by  the  liberty  ot  destroy, 
ing  them.  In  all  great  lawns  several  are  every  night  exposed  in  the  street,  or  drowned 

avowed  bnetnesH  by  whlcli  some  people  earn  llieir  subBlstence." 

The  notion  that  the  Chinese  are  thus  nncioan  as  to  animal  food  is  rendered  absurd  by 
the  fact  that  they  arc  vegetariana  by  habit.  The  scavenger  work  referred  to  may  have 
had  refereoce  to  obtaining  materials  (or  the  manufactnrs  of  glues  and  fertilizers,  la 

tions,    Itwonldbeof  great  value  to  the  harbor  of  KewTork  If   (here  were  Chinese 


yen  ot  th«  wealthy. 
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tropolis  of  the  world,  count  only  389  persons  to  the  square  uiili', 
while  the  sterile  propiuce  of  Slian-tung,  only  two-fifths  of  whifii 
are  cultivated,  counts  515.  Tlie  "  sterile  and  hilly  "  province  of 
Kiang-se,  cultivating  only  one-sixth  of  its  land,  counts  a  popula- 
tion of  431  to  the  siiuare  mile,  or  about  2,500  to  each  cultivated 
square  mile,  while  France,  cultivating  93  per  cent,  of  all  her 
land,  attains  only  to  186  per  square  mile,  or  208  per  cultivatetl 
square  mile.  The  province  of  Yun-yan,  of  whose  lands  only 
one  forty-seventh  part  is  cultivated,  and  which  is  "  the  Switzer- 
land of  China,  very  wildand  jung-ly,"  clauns  a  population  of  51  to 
the  square  mile,  or  2,400  to  everj-  cultivated  square  mile,  while 
Illinois  has  a  population  of  only  45  to  the  square  mile,  and  157 
to  the  cultivated  square  mile.  Foo-keen,  only  one-fifteenth  of 
which  is  cultivated,  and  which  is  "  very  mountainous,  but  fertile 
where  tillable,"  has  a  population  of  236  to  the  square  mile,  while 
Connecticut,  cultivating  eiglit-flfteenths  of  her  land,  has  only 
113.15  ;  Massachusetts,  cultivating  one-third,  has  only  186.84  ; 
New  York,  cultivating  one-half,  has  only  93.25  ;  and  Rhode 
Island,  cultivating  two-sevenths,  has  only  166.43.  In  Wisconsin 
there  are  five  acres  of  cultivated  lands  per  capita  to  each  person 
supported  in  the  State,  while  in  the  very  wild  and  jungly  prov- 
ince of  Ewei-choo,  where  only  one  acre  in  eighty-four  is  culti- 
vated, there  are  ten  living  persons  to  every  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  making  a  cultivated  acre  in  a  Chinese  province,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  uncultivated  aci-es  to  spare,  support  fifty  times 
as  many  pei-sons  as  in  Wisconsin.  To  credit  such  statistics  is 
needless. 

Travelers  through  vast  regions  of  the  hill  country  of  China, 
away  from  the  rivers,  describe  them  as  being  as  destitute  of  pop- 
ulation, of  roads,  of  hovels,  or  of  tilled  lauds,  as  Tartary.  Owing 
to  an  utter  lack  of  transportation,  population  is  only  possible 
along  the  rivers,  and  even  there  it  presents  no  greater  appear- 
ance of  compactness  than  in  Europe  and  America,  save  as  a  larger 
population  live  in  boats.  Let  an  American  unmigration  pene- 
trate into  China,  taking  with  it  steam-roads,  homed  cattle, 
plows,  reapers,  horses,  and  mules,  openmg  up  the  deserted  pla- 
teaus to  settlement,  and  it  might  be  found  tliat  the  Chinese 
empire  could  triple  its  present  population  before  its  unused 
portions  would  come  into  that  fullness  of  cultivation  which  obtama 
in  Belgium.. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  popu- 
lation of  China  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  obtaineil  stories  con- 
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ceriiiiig  the  average  of  cultivation  which  would  fit  the  statistics 
of  population.  Thus  Dr.  Medhnrst,  in  his  work  above  quoted 
(1813),  declares  that  "  there  exists  a  report,  made  to  the  Emperor 
Keen-Lung  in  1745,  of  the  amount  of  land  then  under  cultiva- 
tion; according  to  which  it  appears  that,  reckoning  the  land  be- 
longing to  individuals,  with  that  in  possession  of  the  Tartar  stan- 
dards, the  military,  the  priests,  and  the  literary  class,  there  were 
at  that  time  595,598,221  English  acres  under  cultivation,  since 
which  period  anew  estimate  has  given  640,579,381  English  acres 
as  the  total  extent  of  occupied  land  of  China."  The  fact  that 
Commissioner  Martin  five  years  after\vard  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  report,  but  was  furnished  with  elaborate  figures  showing 
only  one-fourth  as  large  an  area  of  cultivated  lands,  compels 
distrust  of  Dr.  Medhurst's  alleged  report  to  Keen-Lung.  Esti- 
mating the  population  of  China,  at  the  same  number  per 
cultivated  acre  as  are  sustained  in  France,  it  would  amount  to 
44,997,600.  A  cultivated  acre  will  not  sustain  more  than  from 
two  to  three  times  as  many  persons  in  China  as  in  France. 

We  find  a  race  probably  reachinganaggregat«of  from  130,000,- 
000  to  150,000,000.  Their  lack  of  means  of  transportation  pre- 
vents them  from  developing  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  of  tillable  laud  in  their  own  country.  Hence  they  are 
slowly  dribbling  into  others.  Here  they  come  into  conjunction 
with  races  which  are  in  Ute  midst  of  an  epoch  of  evolution,  iu 
the  matter  of  implements  of  transportation  and  of  agriculture, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  What  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles was  in  the  development  of  Greek  art,  or  that  of  Justinian  in 
the  perfection  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  is  our  own  age  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  and  the  handling  of  vast  agricultural 
areas.  The  American  people  have  in  the  greatest  abundance  what 
China  most  lacks— live-stock  and  agricultural  and  transportation 
machinery.  China,  so  far  as  her  home  trade  fails,  has  a 
surplus  of  what  we  most  lack— docile;  patient,  temperate,  skilful, 
obedient  laborers,  with  muscles  of  steel  and  hearts  of  women. 
Yet  the  exchange  of  these  needs  is  a  delicate  problem,  to  be  con- 
ducted with  tact  and  prudence  on  both  sides.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment is  not  wholly  unwise  in  fearing  the  disraptiou  of  indus- 
try, and  the  perils  of  starvation  to  millions  of  Chinamen,  whicli 
would  result  from  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  their  long-settled 
habits  and  channels  of  industry  by  any  premature  introduction 
of  railroads,  steamers,  stationary  machinery,  and  manufactures. 
These  would  underwork  theChinamen  themselves,  and  turn  them 
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out  by  millioDs  to  die  of  famine,  ortobe  transported— as  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Hindu  populations  under  like  causes.  Among  the 
leading  mandarins  and  diplomats,  wlio  accompanied  Eurlin- 
game's  embassy  to  thiscountry  twenty  years  ago,  the  opinion  was 
freely  expressed,  that  when  American  machinery  and  agi-icultural 
implements  could  be  introduced  into  China  tltrougli  the  sen-ices 
of  returned  American  Chinamen,  fully  educated  in  their  use,  so 
that  race  questions  and  international  issues  would  not  intervene 
to  complicate  the  inevitable  labor  troubles,  tlien  they  would  not 
only  be  tolerated  but  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  nation.  This  is 
sound  Chinese  statesmanship.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
people  of  one  nation  to  have  duties  within  the  territory  of  an- 
other, a  national  duty  devolves  on  Americans  to  see  that  it  is  not 
broken  down  in  China,  as  its  needed  counterpart  has  been  in 
India,  by  Christian  bayonets  and  bullets  ! 

The  total  of  arrivals  of  Chinese  in  this  country,  during  tliirty 
years,  have  not  exceeded  233,000  ;  the  oflicialfigures  show93,000 
of  these  to  have  gone  back  again  ;  and,  estimating  deaths  of 
twenty  in  every  thousand  per  annum,  only  105,000  were  left, 
when  that  form  of  national  exclusion  which  America  united  with 
England  in  denying  the  right  of  tlie  Chinese  government  to 
adopt  against  the  United  States,  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Chinese.  The  total  arrival  was  smaller  than  has 
often  come  from  Europe  within  two  months.  Arrivals  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  per  annum  became  particularly  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
those  very  recent  accessions  to  our  growth,  by  a  European  immi- 
gration, which  had  freely  come  at  the  rate  of  600,000  per  year. 

At  present  we  send  expeditions,  innumerable,  to  explore  the 
fields  of  shifting  ice  that  girt  the  Polar  Circle,  where  population 
is  impossible,  and  commerce  a  forgotten  di-eam,  while  we  prac- 
tice international  iniquity,  founded  on  economic  ignorance, 
toward  a  people  whose  mere  numbers  we  do  not  know,  within  a 
mai^in  of  four  times  the  whole  population  of  America  or  France. 
If  we  do  not  know  within  300,000,000  its  numbers,*  how  can  we 
know  its  economics  or  politics!  In  ignorance  of  these,  so  far  from 
Western  nations  being  in  a  condition  to  assume  control  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  they  have  failed  to  i-each  a  stage 
in  which  it  could  he  possible  for  them  to  judge  wisely  of  their  own 
interests  relatively  to  this  great  people. 

'laBehmana  Wngjior'B  Stalistieal  Atlaa  for  Ifg^n  rednctloii  sqiial  t"  the  com- 
bined popalaUon  of  Amerlea  and  Ilaly  ia  made  in  their  estimate  of  Chinese  population. 
—fieSmonii  Wagner,'-  Die  BevollieninsderBcde,"  VII. 
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The  policy  of  at  least  postponing:,  and  bindemig,  llie  depoptatiou 
ot  the  Chinese  to  this  country,  is  doubtless  final,  so  far  as  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  but  to  render  it  effective,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Chinese  people  shall  be  permitted  to  prosper  in  tlieir  industries 
at  home.  This  they  can  not  do,  if  any  foreign  nation,  and  espe- 
cially any  nation  using  machuieiy  in  manufactures  against  Chi- 
nese hand  labor,  is  to  be  permitted  to  force  the  products  of  its 
steam-driven  looms,  its  cottons,  silks,  and  woolen  cloths,  upon 
tlie  nation  among  whom  cotton,  silks,  and  the  loom  all  had 
tlieir  origin.  The  Chinese  will  find  homes  elsewhere,  if  their 
manufactures  shall  be  subjected  to  any  such  immolation  as  over- 
whelmed the  weavers  of  India.  In  this  regard,  Burlingame  and 
his  embassy  clearly  saw  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation  and  of  England  were  at  war,  while  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  of  the  United  States  are  identical.  Should  Manchester 
looms  destroy  Chinese  manufactures,  Amenca  would,  in  spite  of 
all  statutes,  be  beset  by  the  fleeing  hosts  of  refugees  from 
famine. 

The  Cliinese  Empire  is  a  country  of  unique  economies,  j-et  of 
immense  I'esourees.  We  can  not,  if  we  would,  fairly  compute  its 
relative  loss  and  gain,  by  adhesion  to  manual  against  machine 
lahor.  A  nation  which  can  transport  its  immense  products  of 
tea  and  silk,  of  metals,  grain,  food,  woods,  cloths,  and  furnitm-e 
on  the  baclis  of  men,  over  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  using  no 
other  means  of  transportation,  until  it  reaches  its  canals  and 
rivers,  and  can  do  all  this  because  it  regards  the  cost  of  feeding 
beasts  of  burden  as  too  expensive,  is  to  us  an  anomaly. 

But  it  nmst  not  be  infen-ed  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  Chinese 
invest  no  labor  in  means  of  transportation  by  steam,  whereby 
they  save  a  cost  relatively  to  the  American  people  of,  say,  seven 
billions  of  dollars,  or  one-seventli  of  all  the  values  now  existing 
in  our  republic.  They  invest  per  capita  probably  not  more  tlian 
one-fifth  as  much  labor  as  the  American  people  in  habitations— 
one-tenth  as  much  in  beasts  of  burden,  draught  animals,  and  in 
feeding  animals  kept  for  food,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  as  much  in 
clothing,  a  twentieth  in  furniture,  a  tenth  in  impi-ovements  on 
land.  Tliis  leaves  them  more  time  relatively  for  amusement, 
education  and  labor,  devoted  purely  to  providing  themselves  witli 
food  and  raiment.  Perhaps  one-half  of  what  Western  nations 
expend  time  and  effort  in  producing,  Cliiuese  labor  exempts  itself 
from  the  tax  of  produciii;;  liy  avoiding  the  use  of  it. 

One  of  tlie  ambassadors  accompanying  Burlingame  to  Amer- 
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ica  was  asked  what  ho  thought  of  the  American  industrial  sys- 
tem, compared  with  that  of  the  Chinese.  "It  is  very  fine  for 
you,"  he  replied,  "  because  you  like  to  expend  vast  labor  on  things 
which  we  would  not  care  to  work  for.  It  would  not  do  for  us, 
for  we  do  not  care  to  work  so  hard.  You  have  very  big  houses 
which  you  do  not  need— a  great  many  animals  which  you  have 
to  feed  at  great  cost — much  machinery  and  cairiages,  carts,  wag- 
ons, which  you  have  to  labor  early  and  late  to  keep  up,  for  they 
wear  out  fast.  We  don't  like  these  things.  We  like  our  small 
houses  better,  We  are  less  ambitious,  but  we  work  less,  rest 
more  and  are  more  happy."  * 

Though  the  Chinaraan's  means  of  production  are  small,  he  saves 
the  great  fund  of  toil  which  we  expend  in  producing  means  of 
production  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  enjoyable  commod 
ities.  All  that  the  Chinaman  does,  though  it  may  be  done  at  a 
email  wage  and  a  slow  rate,  is  expended  directly  m  pioducing 
immediate  means  of  sustenance. 

Whetlier  the  population  of  China  bo  the  four  oi  five  bundled 
millions  frequently  assigned  to  it,  or  the  two  bundled  millions 
assigned  to  it  by  the  late  Minister  Sewai^d,  or  the  thi-ee  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  reckoned  by  Bebm  and  Wagner,  or  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  herein  supposed,  it  is  still  a  marvel 
of  success  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  It  maintains  a  higher 
standai^d  of  material  comfort  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  except  inWestem  Europe  and  America,and  a  more  equal  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  education  than  exists  anywhere  except  in  the 
United  States.  The  thousand  years  of  deepening  barbarism  .which 
descended  upon  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  did  not  work  its 
dark  revulsion  in  China.  The  libidinous  moral  chaos,  which  Gib- 
bon describes  as  attending  the  demoralization  and  downfall  of 
Eome,  left  China  still  content  with  the  homely  Franklinism  of 
Kong-fiit-zi,  the  spiritism  of  La-ot-zi,  and  the  altruism  of  Saky-a- 
mun-i,  or  the  Buddlia. 

When  the  Crusades  were  desolating  the  pathway  between  the 
homes  of  the  Christians  and  the  birth-place  of  their  religion,  when 
the  ensuing  Inquisition  and  religious  wars  were  throwing  their 
lurid  light  over  tlie  career  of  faith  in  the  West,  China  knew  only 
a  toleration  so  broad  that  the  same  person  might  indulge  hi  tlie 
threefold  faith  of  being  a  Confucian  in  bis  philosophy,  a  Taoist 
in  his  spiritualism,  and  a  Buddhist  in  his  creed. 
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The  retaliations  which  have  been  practiced,  in  exceptional 
instances,  upon  foreigTi  religious  houses  have  often,  if  not  always, 
grown  out  of  reasons  which,  rightly,  or  wrongly,  brought 
them  into  supposed  responsibility  for  confessed  foreign  interven- 
tions and  aggressions  of  a  peculiarly  perfidous  and  cruel  character. 
These  are  nearly  or  quite  the  only  deduction  to  be  made  from  a 
record  singularly  mild,  humane,  peaceable,  and  sensible,  which' 
the  Chinese  have  pursued  toward  the  surrounding  world. 

The  Chinese  system  of  economy,  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  it,  is  still  wasteful  of  human  labor  relatively  to  one 
that  involves  a  larger  use  of  animal  labor  and  machinery.  Its 
saving  at  the  spigot,  like  that  of  all  inferior  modes  of  work,  is 
effected  by  a  spilling  at  the  bung. 

It  leaves  large  portions  of  the  liiU  country  of  China  untilled ; 
indeed,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statistics  concerning 
areas  of  cultivation  furnished  by  the  Chinese  mandarins,  it 
dooms  five-sixths  of  the  area  of  China  to  waste.  Certainly,  if  we 
could  mtroduce  American  cattle,  horses,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments into  those  parts  of  China  which  are  now  excluded  from 
cultivation  by  their  distance  from  the  great  rivers  and  canals,  a 
gradual  but  more  effective  revolution  would  take  place  in 
Chinese  methods,  than  would  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
r^lroads  and  telegraphs.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
a  like  mistake  to  press  the  Chinese  for  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing railways  before  we  had  inti-oduced  beasts  of  burden,  as 
was  from  the  first  made,  in  our  treatment  of  our  native  savages, 
in  trying  to  convert  them  directly  from  a  savage  and  hunting 
race,  into  a  civilized  and  agricultural  one,  without  passing  them 
through  tlie  natural  intermediate  stage  of  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds. The  Chinese  should  have  cattle,  horses,  and  agricultural 
implements,  for  at  least  a  century,  before  they  could  safely  or 
wisely  permit  the  building,  by  a  superior  race,  in  their  midst,  of 
railways  and  steam  manufactories.  Their  transition,  to  be  safe, 
must  be  gradual.  It  must  also  be  largely  the  work  of  liie  Chinese 
themselves.  Not  until  the  Chinese  that  come  to  the  United 
States,  learn  and  practice  something  of  our  methods  of  farming, 
will  they  take  back  those  methods  to  their  own  country.  Not 
until  they  do  take  back  these  methods  to  China,  can  we  begin  to 
find,  in  China,  that  market  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  both 
countries— viz.,  for  our  live  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and 
machinery.  The  first  requisite  to  a  freer  and  friendlier  inter- 
course with  China  is  that  we  should  take  pains  to  learn  more  of  it. 
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A  low  estimate  of  Chinese  honesty  is  common  among  West- 
ern nations,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  latter  ohtained 
their  silk  fahrics  direct  from  China,  a  silk  dress  when  made  would 
stand  without  support,  and  wear  from  ten  to  thirty  years;  indeed, 
■would  descend  to  daughters  as  an  heirloom.  Now  that  Western 
integi-ity  has  had  a  chance  to  expend  its  exacting  energy  on  the 
manufacture  of  silks,  the  article  commonly  sold  will  wear  hut  a 
few  weeks  without  destruction,  and  silks  embodying  the  ancient 
qualities,  of  durability  and  purity,  are  not  obtainable.  Indeed,  a 
public  taste  has  set  in  which  requires  tliat  silks  should  be  rela- 
tively worthless.  If  any  were  now  put  on  the  market  con- 
taming  the  earlier  characteristics,  they  would  meet  with  no  sale. 

They  were  also  the  orighiatora  of  porcelain  ware,  and  of  certain 
varieties  of  cotton  cloth,  in  whose  manufacture  they  are  without 
superiors,  except  as  machinery  is  superior  to  manual  power.  The 
interior  silk,  porcelain,  cotton  goods,  paper  and  tea  trades  of 
China,  are  so  much  more  important  and  valuable  than  their  export 
or  import  in  any  of  these  Hnes.  tliat  if  the  latter  were  entirely 
obliterated  or  pi'ohibited,  prices  and  supptv  would  hardly  be 
affected.  The  Chinese  are  so  emment  as  manufacturers,  that  they 
need  no  foreign  trade  ivhatever  and  such  trade  is  m  no  material 
sense  a  boon  to  them.  Along  with  this  complete  versatility  in 
manufactures,  there  has  been  a  total  exemption  from  famines 
and  destitution,  except  as  local  enietgencies  are  created  by  an 
overflow  of  rivers  or  like  calamity  which  it  is  a  chief  function  of 
the  imperial  government  to  provide  against  and  alleviate.* 

♦  Mitcliell,  "Accompaniment  to  Map  of  llie  World."  clc,  who  plncps  the  population 
of  China  Ul  300,000.000,  eftjs  :  "A  general  gooil-humor  mid.  cownefy  reign  in  thsir 
aspect  and  proceedinsa.  Plnsrant  Crimea,  and  open  violations  ot  the  loivs,  are  by  no 
mesne  common.  The  attachments  of  kindred  ore  encouraged  nnd  clierisiied  with 
peculiar  force,  patUonlarlr  toivaiMa  porente  and  aiiccftry  in  general.  The  snpport  of 
theagedand  infirm  Is  Inculcated  aa  a  eatred  diitj,  ivhich  appears  to  be  verj  etrictly 
f  Hifliled,  It  is  eiirely  a  phenomenon  in  nationol  economy  very  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
in  anationso  immensely  multiplied,  and  bo  atraitened  for  food,  there  should  not  be 
such  a  thing  aaeilher  begging  or  pauperism.  Thowantaof  the  most  desHtute  are  re- 
heied  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  he  customary,  that  a 
whole  family,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  meniberB,  married  and  unmarried, 
liieanderoneroof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleepln!;,  and  the  other  for 
eating  a  sjetem,  the  possibility  of  maintaming  which  implies  a  great  degree  of 
iranquilhty  and  harmony  of  temper.  Witiitn  tJie  domesUc  circle,  however,  and  that  of 
(eremonious  social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  In  the  Chinese 
dispoaiUon  In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  ot  their  follow- 
creatnres  nor  even  the  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  oo 
cnrred  of  Chinese  dropping  into  the  sea.  and  being  rescned  by  tho  English,  while  their 
own  countrymen  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  effort  to  save  them 
Their  propensity  to  /rand  has  been  amply  noticed  by  travelers,  but  appears  to  have 
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Tlie  state  of  partial  subjugation  of  China  and  Japan,  by  the 
European  powers  and  the  United  States,  in  1854  to  1858,  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the  strong  tide  of  opinion  in  favor  of  coercive  or 
forcible  free  trade,  which  culminated  in  the  repeal  of  the-Corn 
Laws  in  1846  and  the  passageof  the  Robert  J.  Walter  taritf ,  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  year.  The  platform  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  United  States,  at  this  period,  declared  it  to  be  one  of 
tlie  duties  of  enlightened  nations  to  pursue  an  aggressive  policy, 
in  forcing  free  trade  on  nations  not  disposed  to  adopt  it.  The 
gentlemen  in  America,  who  were  most  determined  in  this  policy, 
were  the  same  who  were  also  determined  to  force  slave  labor  on 
communities  whose  defective  economic  education  did  not  enable 
them  to  perceive  its  advantages.  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  pur- 
suant to  this  policy,  began  liis  residence  in  Japan,  in  1856,  witli 
the  fixed  purpose  of  wheedling  that  country  if  possible,  but 
forcing  it  if  necessary,  into  adopting  a  tariff  which  was  a  copy 
in  its  essential  structure  of  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  except 
tliat  in  the  free-trade  point  of  view  it  was  more  enlightened, 
since  the  duties  were  lower.  The  additional  enlightenment 
necessary  to  make  the  duties  lower  was  communicated,  first,  by 
an  imposing  and  intimidating  visit  from  Commodore  Perry  with 
an  American  fleet,  supplemented  in  1858  by  the  appearance  of  a 
combined  English  and  French  naval  force.  The  ti'eaty  thus  ob- 
tained was  intended,  by  Mr.  Ham-is,  to  provide  for  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  only  on  effects  required  for  the  immediate  use  of  alien 
residents,  while  goods  intended  for  sale  should  pay  20  per  cent., 
intoxicating  liquors  35  per  cent.,  and  opium  should  be  prohibited. 
There  was  also  a  five  percent,  duty  on  exports.*  But  Lord  Elgin, 
in  negotiating  the  English  treaty  immediately  afterward,  caused 
cotton  and  woolen  stuffs  for  sale  to  be  added  to  the  five  per  cent, 
list.  In  1863  they  were  cajoled  info  abolishing  the  35  per 
cent,  duty  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  in  1864  they  strove  to  avert 
an  armed  invasion  by  transferring  a  large  number  of  Western 
manufactures  fi-om  the  classification  of  80  per  cent,  to  that  of  five 
per  cent."  Switzerland,  in  the  same  year,  "  when  tlie  European 
fleets  were  gathering  for  the  assault,  obtained  a  treaty  which 
formally  authorized  the  admission  of  almost  every  conceivable 
ware  at  the  lowest  rate."  Under  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause,  this  enured  to  the  equal  advantage  of  all  the  other 

been  eomewhat  ei^gerated.  To  the  Hong  merchontB  belones  tlie  miirit  n(  liavini; 
eBtabllBhefl  B  character  ot  vwy  strict  hooeaty;  and  manytven  of  what  are  caJled 
'OBtaidemetchonts'  appear  tnbc  hialilyreBpeclable." 

•  For  particulars  of  llie  cniirse  nf  Western  powers  toward  Japan,  set  E.  H.  IToiiae  on 
"The  Martj-rrtom  of  an  Empire,"  in  Attaittic  Moatli'ii,  and  on  -Tlic  Tariff  in  Japjin," 
mw  Pdlicelon.  Betiew,  .rannary,  ISBS. 
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nations.  The  greatest  hardship  of  these  treaties  is  that,  by  a  con- 
struction which  would  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained  between 
western  nations,  they  have  now  for  twenty  years  been  held  irre- 
vocable. Western  armed  greed  has  denied  to  both  nations  an  in- 
herent part  of  their  sovereignty.  Thus  we  see  "  free  trade  "  trans- 
formed into  that  phase  of  international  piracy,  which  first  forces 
revenue  laws  upon  senii-civilized  nations,  which  are  destructive 
both  of  their  revenues  and  of  their  manufactures,  and  then  holds 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  that  these  laws  are  irrevocable,  solely 
because  they  are  infamously  injurious  to  the  people  over  whom 
they  are  injposed. 

At  present,  while  the  public  expenditure  is  $80,000,000,  and  a 
tariff  framed  for  revenue  only  would  produce  $15,000,000,  and 
one  for  protection  $30,000,000,  the  tari£E  for  subjugation,  imposed 
on  Japan  by  European  guns,  produces  only  $3,500,000  a  year. 
Even  with  these  low  rates  of  duty,  British,  officials  openly  threat- 
en the  Japanese  with  cannonading,  if  they  attempt  to  suppress 
smuggling.  Thus,  whOe  in  protective  countries  free  traders 
object  to  protective  laws,  on  the  ground  that  they  encourage 
smuggling,  when,  as  in  Japan  and  China,  the  duties  are  reduced 
virtually  to  3  per  cent,  they  flourish  their  flsts  under  the  nose  of 
the  officials  and  say  :  "Stop  our  smuggling  if  you  dare."  In 
1870  an  imposing  and  dignified  embassy  of  Japanese  notables 
visited  Europe  and  America  to  urge  the  restoration  of  their 
clear  national  rights.  Their  request  w^as  as  firmly  ignored 
as  if  orientals  had  no  rights  which  occidentals  could  be  bound 
to  respect.  The  taxes  of  Japan  are  collected  almost  wholly 
from  land.  Mr.  House,  long  and  amply  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try from  thirteen  years  of  residence  in  it,  says:  "  Tlie  civil  war, 
which  swept  over  the  country  in  1868,  was  infinitely  less  devas- 
tating ia  its  effects  upon  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  people,  than 
the  disruption  caused  by  the  commercial  invasion  of  the  few  pi-e- 
ceding  years.  Intercourse  with  strangers  had  largely  augmented 
the  national  expenditures,  and  at  the  same  time  had  drained  the 
sources  of  supply.  The  cultivators  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other 
staples,  which  had  been  partially  extinguished  by  excessive  im- 
portation, were  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  upon  them. 
In  several  provinces  the  levy  could  not  be  collected  by  any 
process.  Attempts  to  enforce  it  provoked  revolts.  .  .  .  Tlie 
gradual  growth  of  external  commerce  wrought  nothing  but 
injury,  for  the  indulgence  in  foreign  novelties  cost  the  country 
many  millions  of  treasure,  which  were  never  reimbursed  by  an 
equivalent  influx  from  abroad. " 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  FKEE  TRADE  CRITICISM. 

107.  Methods  of  Argument  Concerning  Protection 
aiKl  So-called  "  Free  Trade."— There  has  been  great  repug- 
nance, impatience  and  supercilious  contemptuousness,  on  the  part 
of  a  class  of  theorists,  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  protection 
to  industry,  by  tariffs,  bounties,  and  navigation  laws.  This  is  the 
more  singular,  as  such  protection  as  a  practice  constituted,  for  440 
years,  a  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  *  is  still  prom- 
inent in  her  laws  and  policy,  though  veiled  in  some  of  its  outward 
aspects,  and  pervades  more  or  less  the  policies  of  all  other 
nations  except  Turkey,  India,  and  (by  force)  China  and  Japan. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  recently  remarked  in.  debate:  "The 
■whole  civilized  world  rejects  free  trade."  Protective  theories 
have  the  qualified  endorsement  of  AdamSmitht  and  John  Stuart 

con  Iron  and  steel  ASBoda 
tecti™  Icgialatlon  prior  to  1B4B  : 

"  Knight's  eialoryot  England,  OD  pa?e  123.  vol.2,  Mil  b  ub  that  in  thfl  thirflyeatof 
Henry  IV.  EnBland  levied  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  the  Importation  of  laces,  rib- 
bons, fringes,  twined  silk,  embroidered  eilk,  bodkinB,  scieeors,  pinB.  knives,  daggers, 
razors,  andirons,  gridirons,  hammers,  pincers,  fire-tangs,  ladles,  dripping-pans,  candle- 
sticks, playing  cards,  and  dice.  This  act  graced  tbestalnte  hooksot  England  from  l-ioa 
to  ISia.  Lord  Stanhope  Is  not  a  very  bad  aathority  on  ■  English  laws.'  Thlaiawbathe 
says,  in  tlieSithvolnmeoCtheEnglieh  Parllamentiiry  Debates,  page  ITS:  'Wehave 
now  977  acta  of  Parliamenl  protecting  our  woolen  industries  ;  964  acta  protecting  the 
Baberies  ;  160  acts  protecting  onr  tobacco  manntactnrers  ;  2B3  acts  protecting  onr  cnr- 
rency ;  and  ■!«  acts  regnlating  tha  wages  of  labor.'  His  lordship  says  that  IM  of 
those  acts  were  entirely  prohibitory.  John  Wade  I  '  Black  Book,  or  Corruption  Un- 
masked,' tells  as  Uiat,  within  his  own  recollection,  the  English  Parliament  passed  SOU 
acts  protecting  the  manntactnreof  alcoholic  liquors;  54  acta  protecting  her  cotton  nian- 
ufactnres,  and  22acta  protecting  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  Un,  etc.,  were  scattered  oyer 
and  nearly  filled  1.000  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Eeports-" 

t  Adam  Smith  in  book  iv.,  chapter  ii.,  page  208,  of  the  "  Wealth  otKaUons,"  says: 

"Though  there  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in  which  Jt  will  generally  be  advanta- 
geous to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  tor  the  ancoumgement  of  domestic  industry  : 

■'  The  first  is  wheD  some  particular  sort  of  industry  is  necessary  for  tiie  defence  of  the 
COBUlry. 
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Mill,*  even  while  they  call  forth  the  petulance  of  both,  and  pro- 
voke the  ill  temper  of  Mill.  Jevons,  Caimes,  Bonamy  Price, 
Fawcett,  and  Thorold  Eogers  all  lose  their  good  manners  on  no 

■'  So  thete  are  t.ivo  otliera  in  whicb  It  may  eomelimes  be  matter  ot  deliberation ; 

"1,  When  some  foreign  nation  restrains,  b;  higb  duties  or  protiibitione,  tbe  importa- 
tion of  soma  ot  oin  mannf  actDies  into  Iheir  coanlry. 

"3.  Wben  particulur  mamifaclDteB,  by  means  of  high  diitipB  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  iuto  competilion  with  them,  have  been  so  far  esteiided 
ae  to  employ  a  great  Dumber  of  hands.  Were  those  high  duties  and probibitiotie  taken 
away  all  at  once.  cheaperforeigngoodB  of  the  aflme  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  Into 
the  home  market,  as  taiSeprlve  all  at  once  many  ihonsands  of  onr  people  of  their  ordi- 
nary employment  aud  means  of  sabsistenia." 

The  looseness  ot  Dr.  Smith's  speoiflcation  Bill  appear  when  wo  consider  that 
each  of  Iheclasseshe  speclflestnclitdestieatly  every  tiling.  Wooleu  gooiiBand  there, 
fore  sheep,  leather  and  shoes  and  therefore  cattle  and  tanneries,  foodin  independent 
snpply,  medicines,  ships,  printing  faciUUes,  railways,  teleitraphs.  Iron  and  steel  roads, 
bridges,  all  are  important  as  elements  In  national  deFence.  As  to  the  second 
case,  tines  are  always  imposed  at  home  on  the  products  of  domestic  industry.  The  gen- 
eral burden  ot  domestic  tasaUon  has  to  bo  borne  by  its  domestic  labor  lescept  in  so 
far  as  it  may.  throngh  certain  forma  of  taies  on  imports  or  exports,  collect  a  tevenne 
from  foreign  producers  of  one  imports,  orconsnmers  of  the  exports  of  those  countries 
which  laieiports).  It  all  rests,  therefore,  with  these  eiceptions,  on  domestic  pro- 
ducts. The  third  specification  Is  also,  nniveraal,  since  at  all  limes  foreign  nations 
restrain,  by  high  dntieson  Importations, certain  imports  from  onr  country  Into  theirs. 
England  restr^ns  by  a  BOD  per  cent,  duty  the  import  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United 
States,  and  prohibits,  essentially,  our  manufactured  tobacco.  Hence,  under  this  third 
speciSeation,  we  are  to  at  least  deliberate  whether  we  shonld  cot  protect  our  woolen 
manotactnre  against  the  English, 

Inhl8(onrthspecificaUon,Dr.  Smith  does  not  point  out  the  chief  evil  result  of  pre- 
maturely removing  a  prodnctiveduly.  via.,  that  It  may  prevent  that  expansion  of  the 
dimenBions  of  the  domestjc  Induslty.  which  is  foand  by  experience  to  be  often,  and  al- 
ways it  the  conntry  has  the  proper  natural  resources,  the  shortest  road  to  cheapness. 

*  John  Btnart  Mill,  volume  ii.,  page  538,  comes  very  near  giving  an  adequate  state- 
ment ot  one  of  the  good  effects  of  protection;  he  says: 

"The  only  case  in  which,  on  mete  principles  of  political  economy,  protecting  duties 
can  hedefensible.  Is  when  they  are  imposed  temporarily  (espscially  In  a  young  and  ris- 
ing nation)  in  hopes  of  natnrnlizing  aforelgn  indQStry,ia  Itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  snperiorityof  one  country  over  another.  In  a  branch 
ot  production,  often  arises  only  from  having  begon  It  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inher- 
ent advantage  on  one  part, or  dlsaduantage  on  the  other,  bnt  only  apresent  superiortty  ot 
acquired  skill  and  experience.  A  country  which  has  skill  and  experience  yet  to 
acquire,  may  in  other  respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those 
which  were  earlier  in  the  field ;  and  bGeides.  it  Is  a  just  remark  ot  Mr. 
Eae  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  improvements.  In  any 
branch  of  production,  than  Us  trial  nnder  a  new  set  ot  conditions.  But  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  Individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or,  rather,  to  their  certain  loss,  In- 
troduce a  new  manufacture  and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on,  nuHl  the  producers 
bavebeenediicalednptothelevel  otthoeewith  whom  the  processes  are  traditional. 
A  protecting dut7,continnod  torareasonable  time,  will some^mes  bo  the  least  incon- 
venient mode  In  which  a  nation  can  tax  Itself  for  tlie  snpport  of  such  an  experiment. 

ancs  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  wiJl.aft^r  a  time,  bo  able  todixpense  wiUi  it ;  nor 
shonld  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed  to  expect  that  It  w,^l  be  coi^tluued  to 
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other  issue  but  this,  and,*  singularly  enough,  their  lack  of  all  pa- 
tience in  investigation,  candor  in  analysis,  and  even  honesty 
of  statement,  seenis  proportionate  to  the  fervor  of  their  anger.  Of 
late  Henry  Sidg  wick  of  Cambridge,  C.  S.  Devasinhis  "Grouud- 

them  beyond  the  time  necesaarj  fot  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  ot  acoompliah 
ing." 

Again  discnaaing  tlie  Engltali  uavlgation  IswB,  he  thus  jiistifleB  their  ennctment  and 
places  the  ahaonco  of  their  furthei:  need  on  the  protective  gmaad  thst  Eaglieh  ehipe 
and  BallorH  can  now  ravigBtc  as  cheaply  as  Ihoae  of  any  other  conntry.    He  says  : 

"  When  the  Ens:llali  navigation  laws  were  enacted,  the  Dutch.  fTam  their  maritime 
akill  and  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home,  were  abia  to  carry  for  othf  r  nationa.  England 
included,  at  cheaper  rales  Ihan  ISiose  naiioni  could  cany  for  themstlies.which  placed  all 
other  countiles  at  a  great  diaadvsnti^e  in  obtaining  experienced  aeamen  for  their  ehips 
ot  war.  The  navlgaUon  laws,  by  which  this  deficiency  waa  remedied,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  blow  stmck  against  the  maritime  poiver  of  anatJou  with  whtch  England  waa 
then  treqnently  engaged  in  h08«lltlee,  were  probably,  lliongh  economically  diaadvan- 
tageona,  politically  expedient  Bat  English  eh  i  pa  and  eailore  cannownavigate  as 
cheaply  aethme  of  any  other  country.malntalningat  lenstan  equal  competition  with 
the  other  maritime  nations,  even  in  their  own  trade.  The  ends  whick  mag  once  have 
jUB^led  nanigalion  laws  require  ihemaa  longer,  and  afford  no  reason  for  malutalnlng 
tilts  Invidious  exception  to  the  general  rnlo  of  free  trade." 

•4s  specimens  of  perfervid  temper,  not  backed  by  theleaatprefenceof  baaisorJDsti- 
flcation,  wecilethefollowine,  whichtndleatethatif  arrogancoand  effrontery  can  BLC- 
cetefnlly  continneto  bnlldozethe  British  minority,  there  will  never  be  anydiaaentin 
England  from  views  in  which,  as  the  Marqnia  of  Saliabury  aaya,  the  whole  civilized  world 

Thorold  Rogcra  {"Sii  Centories  of  Work  and  Wages  In  Sn gland,"  p.  BS2)says'  "From 
sheer  tolly  or  from  intsreated  moUvea,  a  heliet  that  betler  profits  would  ensue  to  em- 
ployers, or  in  order  to  serve  party  ends  by  giving  a  false  interprel£.tlon  of  economical 
phenomena,  thereare  persons  who  are  foolish  or  wicked  enongli  to  advocate  the  return 
to  a  protective  poUcy  in  England  under  the  name  of  fair  trade.  .  .  ,  Such  Bhamelese 
mendicancy  t«  In  keeping  with  the  conditions  of  aristocratic  govemmont,  which  has.  In 
the  hiatory  of  Bngllsh  flnance  and  legislation,  put  the  bnrdena  of  state  on  the  many 
and  freed  the  properly  of  the  few,  but  when  It  Is  fully  nnderalood.  it  will  not  serve  the 
men  who  advocate  it,  or  the  party  (Tory)  which  haathe  meaimesH  to  encourage  it." 

Bonamy  Price  ("Practical  PoliUcal  Economy"  p.  300)  saya:  '■  We  are  again  eummoned 
not  by  the  brilliant  fallaclea  of  aome  clear  thinker,  but  by  the  renewed  vigor  and  pro- 
gress of  protsclion  in  the  practical  world  (p.  399— in  Glermany,  In  Prance,  In  the  United 
States,  In  Canada,  In  most  of  the  British  colonies,  couotriee  full  of  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  ability) — to  reargue  the  first  principles  of  free  trade.  .  .  .  Prorection 
eeemstobe  indestrucUble— aweedthatnointelleclnalorBocialculturec:!:!  root  np— 
a  principle  that  la  part  of  hnman  nature  itself." 

Cop.  31B  Price  says  :  "Xo  name  of  high  celebrity  is  pat  forward  so  incessantly,  as 
theahieldoftUeirdoctrlne.  by  the  advocates  of  protection,  as  that  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  ao 
great  is  the  anpport  which  it  gives  V>  a  policy  so  profoundly  lojurious  to  the  happiness 
of  manlilnd,  that  it  may  almost  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Mill  has  not  done  more  harm 
to  the  welfare  of  the  hnman  race  bytheconntenance  be  has  given,  though  limited,  to 
protection,  than  he  has  done  good  by  all  his  other  writing  on  politlcaJ  economy." 

Price  sajB  that "  free  trade  is  the  onesubject  in  political  economy  which  la  suscepti- 
ble ot  complete  demonatration."  Tet  In  his  40-page  chapter  he  SBbetitules  assumption 
tor  proof,  and  bege  the  whole  question,  getting  out  of  the  anppoaed  argument  with- 
out atating  a  single  economic  fact  with  detiniteneas  enough  to  suggest  a  conclusion. 

Prof.  A,  L,  Perry  saya ;  "  There  U  nothing  original  and  nothing  Ameiican  and  notli- 
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■work  of  Economics,"  R.  S.  Moffat  in  liis  "  Economy  of  Consump- 
tion "  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Judge  Byles,  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan and  the  few  others  who  have  kept  up  the  battle  for  the  prote«- 
tivepolicyonEnglishsoil.  Lord Beaconsfleld,  inhislifeof  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  indicateshis  ownprotectionistconvictions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  ever  departed  from  tliis  convic- 

The  besetting  sin  of  tlie  free-trade  school  of  writers  is,  that  they 
advance  the  puerilities  of  children,  with  the  pompousness  of  kings, 
and  the  unscru^ulousness  of  rogues,  and  then  say  this  is  de- 
monstration, -when  no  intelligent  mind  sees  in  it  the  quality  of 
conclusiveness,  and  often  it  lacks  all  semblance  of  knowledge,  or 
candor,  or  economic  espertness  in  thinking.  For  instance, 
Bonamy Price,  in  1875,  writes  ("Practical  Pol.  Econ.,"p.  314), 
"  In  what  state  would  now  he  the  colossal  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land if  the  duties  on  foreign  com  had  kept  bread  dear  over  the 
whole  land  V  We  mfer,  therefore,  that  Bonamy  Price  believes 
that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846  caused  a  lai^  permanent 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  bread-stuffs.  On  the  contrarj',  turnmg 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Corn  Trade),  we  find  that  in  the 
seven  years  ending  Christmas,  1S46,  the  prices  per  imperial  busliel 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Total. 

7s.  %d.  4s.  2s.  sjd.  13s.  9d. 

The  average  gazette  prices  per  imperial  bushel  in  the  seven  yeai-s 
ending  1875  were: 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Total. 

6s.  Hd.  i.i.  lOrf.  3fi.  2\d.  Us.  7\d. 

Here  are  two  free-trade  authorities,  the  professor  and  the 
"  Encyclopaedia,"  the  professor  boldly  assuming  that  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  made  bread  cheap,  and  therefore  built  up  the 
colossal  manufactures  of  England,  and  the  "  Encyclopa;dia" 
trying  to  prove  that  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  fai-meis 
benefited  them,  for  breadstuffs  sold  higher  under  free  trade  than 
ever!     The  "Encyclopaedia"  states  the  prices  correctly,  and  they 


in  Cbapett;  aoi)  piddliii; 


tlie  facta)  tlmi  the  object  of  iiidof  try  is  to 
.  itia  impoeslWcIo  Impori  cheap  toreigoeoode 
omn  port  loiay  for  Ihem." 
Ill  could  utter  these  wordB  of  Jevoiis  without 
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show  that  bread  was  not  permanently  cheapened.  So  that  which 
the  Oxford  professor  offers,  as  a  demonstration,  turns  out  to  be  a 
falsehood. 

Again  Bonamy  Price  says  (p.  320)  at  the  repeal  of  tlie  com  laws 
"  tlie  whole  agricultural  hierarehy"  (with  what  candor  can  a 
minority,  that  is  outvoted  on  a  question,  be  called  a  "hierarchy," 
especially  when  it  consists  of  several  millions  of  farmers !)  ' '  land- 
loi-d,  farmer,  and  laborer,  believed  that  the  wheat  lands  of  England 
would  go  out  of  cultivation. "  This  was  not  the  exact  charge,  so 
much  as  that  the  wheat  lands  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  go 
out  of  cultivation.  But  now  we  look  to  see  Price  show  that  tlie 
wheat  lands,  even  of  England,  did  not  go  out  of  cultivation. 
Doeshedoso?  Notatall.  Hesays:  "Parliamentwasnotdeterred 
by  this  alarm  ;  it  persevered  with  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  corn.  And  what  has  been  the  final  issue  ?  An  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor 
unparalleled  in  the  kingdom,  agrowth  of  wheat  per  acre  unknown 
to  former  ages,  a  rise  of  rent  for  the  landloi'd,  and  better  wages 
for  the  laborer  !  " 

Suppose  all  this  were  true,  does  it  refute  the  prophecy  that 
wheat  lands  would  go  out  of  cultivation  ?  It  has  no  bearino-  on 
it.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  landlord,  farmer,  and  laborer  pre- 
dicted that  hogs,  cattle,  or  poultry  could  not  be  raised  at  a  profit, 
or  that  farming  of  all  kinds  would  be  destroyed.  They  only  pre- 
dicted that  wheat  lands  in  England  would  go  out  of  cultivation, 
i.e. ,  that  enough  English  wheat  would  cease  to  be  cultivated,  and 
would  give  place  to  foreign  grown  wheat,  to  leave  the  aggregate 
supply  the  same  and  the  average  price  the  same.  This  was  a 
significant  prophecy,  for,  if  true,  it  exploded  the  whole  free  trade 
argument  at  two  points,  viz.,  at  the  point  where  it  claimed  that 
free  trade  would  cheapen  bread,  and  at  the  point  where  it  claimetl 
that  it  would  not  send  wheat  out  of  cultivation.  This  prophecy 
Price  seeks  to  explode  as  false:  Howf  Shades  ofthe  logiciansl 
By  proving  that  the  English  went  to  raising  hogs  and  cows. 
Meanwhile  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  concedes  that  between 
1852  and  1867  there  was  a  net  decline  in  cultivation,  to  all  crops, 
over  all  gains,  in  the  fifteen  years,  of  447,000  acres  in  England, 
and  a  net  decline  in  tillage  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  bare 
fallow  of  1,397,000  acres  in  England  alone,  while  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  "  the  decline  was  more  marked,  the  production  in  wheat 
falling  off  one-half."  And  yet  an  economic  teacher,  who  thus 
does  not  even  juggle  with  his  facts,  but  openly  misstates  them. 
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not  only  asks  us  to  regard  his  unscrupulous  errors  as  eoHclusivc 
demons  tration,  but  proceeds  to  dignify  us  as  "weeds"  \f  w 
suggest  that  he  is  not  even  bright. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Jevous,  we  would  be  justified  in  expecting,  from 
the  value  of  his  arguments  on  other  questious,  tliat  he  would 
handle  this  one  in  a  manner  that  would  do  him  credit.  Instead 
of  this  we  find  him  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  pith  of  the  protection 
ai^ument,  and  in  order  that  it  may  he  possible  for  him  to  refute 
it,  he  states  it  in  a  manner  to  drop  its  entire  bottom  out  in  the 
statement.  Protectionists  do  not  claim  that  buying  a  commodity 
abroad  does  not  imply  the  employment  of  any  home  labor  what- 
ever. They  know  and  admit  that  it  implies  the  employment,  in 
this  country,  of  the  labor  and  capital  which  produce  whatever 
domestic  product  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  imported  articles. 
What  they  claim  is,  that  the  making  of  the  article  sought,  in  this 
country,  employs,  as  compared  with  its  importation  from  abroad, 
two  domestic  capitals,  and  two  sets  of  domestic  laborers,  instead  of 
only  one, — viz.,  that  tlie  making  it  here  employs  both  the  capital 
and  labor  which  produce  the  article  (com,  for  instance)  which  is 
given  in  exchange  for  tlie  tiling  sought  (cloth  or  iron),  and  also 
the  capital  and  labor  which  produce  the  cloth  and  'won  themselves, 
whereas  the  importing  it  from  abroad  gives  employment  to  only 
one  domestic  capital  and  set  of  laborers,  while  the  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  producing  the  imported  iron  or  cloth  are  a  for- 
eign capital  and  foreign  set  of  laborers.  Tiiis  point  was  stated 
clearly  by  Adam  Smith,  in  defining  the  greater  pi'ofit  of  homo 
over  fomgn  trade.  Side  by  side  with  this,  is  tlie  claim  that 
the  production  at  home,  as  compared  with  the  importation,  in- 
volves two  domestic  consumptions  of  products  instead  of  one,  viz., 
tlie  domestic  consumption  of  the  com,  and  of  thecloth  or  iron  for 
which  it  is  exchanged,  whUe  the  importation  of  the  cloth  or  iron 
involves  a  domestic  consumption  only  of  the  cloth  or  iron,  and  a 
foreign  consumption  of  tlie  corn.  Hence  domestic  production, 
as  compared  withimportation  of  foreign  goods,  involves  a  doubled 
consumption  and  a  doubled  production. 

Instead  of  meeting  this  point,  Mr.  Jevons  acta  as  if  he  tliought 
he  had  met  it,  in  the  following  statement:  * 

"  But,  it  may  be  objected,  what  is  to  become  of  workmen  at 
home,  it  all  our  supplies  be  got  from  another  country  ?  The  reply 
is  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist.  Foreigners  would 
never  think  of  sending  us  goods,  unless  we  paid  for  them  in  goods, 

»  "Primer  of  Pol.  Bcoii.,"  p.  182. 
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ar  in  money.  Now  if  we  paid  in  goods,  workmen  will,  of  course, 
be  needed  to  make  those  goods,  and  the  more  we  buy  from  abroad 
the  more  we  shall  need  of  home  produce  to  send  in  exchange. 
Thus  the  purchi^e  of  foreign  goods  encourf^es  home  manufac- 
tures in  the  best  possible  way,  because  it  encour^es  just  those 
branches  of  industry  for  which  the  country  is  most  suited,  and  by 
which  wealth  is  most  abundantly  created." 

Hei-e  the  point  tliat  dom.estic  production  employs  two  capitals 
and  seta  of  laborers,  while  importation  from  abroad  employs  only 
one,  is  met  by  saying,  "  No,  you  are  mistaken,  for  1  liaTCclearly 
pointed  out  to  you,  that  importation  does  employ  one  domestic 
capital  and  set  of  laborers."  And  then  protectionists  are  gravely 
told  that  their  views  are  persistent  weeds,  w^hich  no  intellectual 
culture  can  overcome  ! 

1»8.  Sirtgwick  oo  Protection  to  Native  ludusti-j-— 
Nearly  all  the  writings  of  English  economists  treat  the  protection 
question  in.  a  manner  which  is  slovenly,  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  elaborate  thoroughness,  and  economic  acuteness, 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  in  America  bypractical  statesmen, 
and  by  a  somewhat  numerous  class  of  writers.  Of  late,  however, 
a  school  of  writers  is  arising  which  promises  more  fairness. 
Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge  *  holds  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  abstract  theory,  protection  may,  under  certain  prob- 
able circumstajices,  "  yield  a  direct  economic  gain  to  thepretect- 
ing  country,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  in  any  government 
sufficient  wisdom,  strength,  and  singleness  of  aim  to  introduce 
protection,  only  so  far  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  community, 
and  withdraw  it  inexorably,  so  soon  as  the  public  interests  require 
its  withdrawal."  Hence,  he  thinks  it  practically  best  "to  adliere 
to  the  broad  and  simple  rule  of  taxation  for  revenue  only." 

This  statement  seems  to  us  like  the  distant  speculations  of  a 
closet-thinker,  who  means  to  be  just  but  has  had  no  opportunity 
for  close  or  minute  observation  of  the  operations  of  a  protective 
system  of  duties  in  detail.  It  does  not  require  "wisdom,  strength, 
or  singleness  of  aim  "  to  "  introduce  protection  only  so  far  as  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  community."  Protection  introduces  itself, 
and  only  so  far  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  community,  by  the 
simple  act  of  attempting  to  lay  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  on  any 
foreign  product  wliich  the  taxing  country  has  all  the  natural  re- 
sources to  produce,  but  which  for  lack  of  some  purely  artificial 
facility,  such  as  that  the  price  shall  be  equal  to  its  present  cost  of 

*ThePcincfplc8  of  Pol.  Ecoti.,  p.  48j. 
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production,  or  such  as  low-priced  labor  or  capital,  or  raw  mate- 
rials, or  implements  or  machinerj',  it  lias  not  yet  begnin  to  pro- 
duce. So  naturally  does  protection  introduce  itself  from  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  that  when  England  imposes 
a  duty  of  3s.  6d  sterling  (87c.)  per  pound  on  the  importation  of 
leaf  tobacco,  she  is  obliged  to  prevent  protection  from  introduc- 
ing itself,  by  enacting  that  leaf  tobacco  shall  nowhere  he  culti- 
vated in  the  United  Kingdom.  For,  if  she  did  not  make  it 
criminal  to  cultivate  the  leaf,  Irish  and  Scotch  farms  would 
immediaffily  be  covered  with  tobacco,  the  price  of  which  would 
soon  fall  under  domestic  competition  to  the  cost  of  production, 
say  3d.  per  pound,  and  from  the  time  the  price  fell  below  3s.  M. 
per  pound,  the  duty,  now  maintained  as  a  revenue  duty  by  pro- 
hibiting the  production,  would  act  as  a  protective  duty  prohibit- 
ing the  importation, 

English  economists  assume  that  the  government  needs  no 
"wisdom,  strength,  or  singleness  of  aim  "  to  enable  it  to  forbid 
the  production  of  a  crop,  whose  production,  if  permitted,  might 
bring  prosperity  to  millions  of  people  who  sadly  need  prospei-ity. 
But  in  the  view  of  an  American,  a  government  requires  far  more 
wisdom,  sti«ngth,  and  singleness  of  aim  to  justify  it  in  prohibit- 
ing a  domestic  industry  than  in  prohibiting  an  hnportation.  In- 
deed, the  American  government  is  in  one  sense  compelled  to  be 
protective,  since  in  order  not  to  be  protective  it  would  have  to 
possess  the  power,  which  England  exercises  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 
to  prohibit  a  domestic  industry.  Else  the  duty  it  lays  for 
"revenue  only"  would  immediately  cease  to  produce  "revenue 
only, "  and  would  begin  to  produce  protection  to  the  domestic 
protected  crop.  But  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
search  in  vain,  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  any  clause  empow- 
ering it  to  prohibit  any  domestic  production,  for  any  purpose.  It 
has  never  tried  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  is  peremptorily  inadmis- 
sible, and,  from  our  American  standpoint,  despotic,  wasteful, 
cruel,  and  barbarous.  Since,  without  the  power  to  suppress  the 
domestic  production,  we  could  not  prevent  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation from  acting  with  a  protective  effect.  Prof.  Sidgwick  will 
see  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  is 
either  a  broad  or  simple  rule  of  taxation,  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
an  absolutely  unattainable  system,  unless  we  could  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  clothe  the  Federal  government  with  a  new 
power,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  power  it  was  chiefly  created  to 
manifest,  viz.,  a  power  to  prohibit  and  destroy  domestic  indus- 
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to  prevetit  their  product  interfering  with  goveriimenD 
n  imports. 

Professor  Sidgwick  seems  further  to  overlook  the  fa«t  that  if  a 
duty  on  an  import  does  not  render  it  "advaiitageoiis  to  a  commu- 
nity "  to  produce  a  commodity,  that  community  will  not  produce 
it,  and  the  duty  will  remain  a  purely  revenue  duty.  Such  were 
tlie  American  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  prior  to  their  repeal  in  or 
about  1870.  The  fact  that  the  duty  begins  to  operate  protectively 
is  iiidicate<l  by  the  fact  that  it  begins  to  be  "  advantageous  to  the 
community,"  or  to  some  of  its  members,  to  produce  the  commod- 
ity. No  injury  to  government  revenues  sets  in,  until  there 
begins  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  community,  in  the  introduction  of  a 
new  industry.  It  really  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  new 
avenue  of  industry,  source  of  profit,  or  means  of  occupation, 
to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  must  be  of  more  importance 
to  a  government  itself,  than  the  drying  up  of  one  of  its  sources  of 
revenue,  from  importations.  For  the  entire  revenues  of  govern- 
ment are  very  small,  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
people,  seldom  exceeding  one-twentieth,  and  when  a  new  indus- 
try is  set  on  foot,  aifecting  the  revenues  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
chances  are  about  twenty  to  one  that  its  importance  to  them  will 
exceed  in  value  its  importance  to  their  agency  for  certain  limited 
purposes,  the  government.  Indeed,  viewing  the  government  as 
an  agent,  and  the  people  as  their  principal,  it  is  aspecies  of  breach 
of  trust  for  the  agent  to  sacrifice  the  principal's  revenues  to  his 
own,  as  England  does  in  suppressing  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  style  it  a  duty  "for 
revenue  only,"  when  it  is  a  duty  "for  revenue"  and  also  for 
"the  suppression  of  a  domestic  industry."  Hence,  the  fact  that 
it  becomes  advantageous  to  a  part  of  the  people  to  produce  a  com- 
modity is  to  be  assumed,  or  at  least  will  be  assumed,  in  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  to  be  of  more  importance  than  any  loss  the 
government  revenues  may  sustain  by  its  production  ;  for  the 
government  is  a,  mere  agency,  and  on  a  question  of  relative  pro- 
duction should  prefer  the  interests  of  the  people  to  its  own. 

But  the  chief  obscurity  in  Prof.  Sidgwick's  passt^  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  seemtohaveobserved  that  when  a  protective 
duty,  once  wisely  laid,  is  working  protectively,  there  can  be  no 
public  interest  that  can  require  its  withdrawal,  so  far  as  its  effect 
upon  prices  is  concerned.  For  its  function  is  to  create  a  doniestic 
competition  in  the  production,  which,  beginning  when  the  price 
of  the  domestic  article  is  equal  to  the  foreign  price  plus  the 
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duty,  will  continue  to  induce  the  domestic  price  until  it  comes 
down  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  price,  and  becomes  an  article  of 
export  from  the  country  imposing  the  duty,  to  the  countries  from 
which  it  formerly  imported.  This  is  esaetly  the  series  of  stages 
through  which  France  has  gone  in  the  production  of  porcelain, 
raw  silk,  and  eilk  goods,  cottons,  woolens,  and  sugar,  through 
which  England  advanced  by  means  of  her  protective  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  coal,  cottons,  carpets, 
silks,  et«.,  and  through  which  America  has  advanced  in  farming 
implements,  heavy  machinery,  fire-arms,  fire-engines,  cari>ets, 
cottons,  musical,  mechanical  and  mathematical  instruments,  raw 
cotton,  ef«.  When  the  protective  duty  has  brought  the  domestic 
price,  by  competition  among  domestic  producers,  down  to  the 
foreign,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  public  interests  require  its 
withdrawal,  because  the  statute  imposing  the  duty  no  longer 
affects  prices,  which  are  exactly  what  they  would  be  if  the  statute 
were  repealed.  Until  the  duty  has  brought  the  domestic  price 
down  to  a  level  with  the  foreign,  it  is  absurd  to  say  thatauy  pub- 
lic interest  requires  its  withdrawal,  unless  we  also  say  that  no 
public  interest  ever  required  it  to  be  imposed,  which  we  can  not 
say  ao  long  as  it  is  creating  a  domestic  competition  adequate  to 
bring  the  domestic  price  down  to  a  level  with  the  foreign.  But 
to  say  this  is  to  say  that  it  has  not  worked  protectively  at  all,  and 
has  not  stimulated  the  domestic  production.  And  to  say  this  in 
turn  is  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and  has 
not  raised  the  price  of  any  thing  which  any  domestic  producer 
had  the  facilities  to  produce.  Hence,  the  plea  that  a  public 
exigency  demands  the  repeal  of  a  duty  involves  one  or  the  other  of 
twocorollaries— either  that  the  person  making  the  plea  does  not  be- 
lieve in  a  protective  duty  at  all,  or  tliat  the  duty  in  question  has  not 
been  a  protective  duty  in  its  action.  For  every  truly  protective 
duty  repeals  its  own  effect  as  a  tax,  when  it  runs  its  full  course, 
and  never  needs  repeal  by  a  legislature  for  any  economic  reason. 
Prof.  Sidgwick  says  that  "  the  question  a  statesman  is  usually 
called  on  to  consider  is  whether  a  merely  temporary  protection 
is  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  nation;  andto  aiBrm  sweepingly, 
that  this  is  opposed  to  sound  economic  doctrine,  appears  to  me  a 
simple  and  palpable  blunder."*  "Such  protection,  of  course,t 
so  long  as  it  continues  necessary,  imposes  an  extra  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  the  article  protected.}.     But  there  are  conceivable 
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cases  in  -whieli  the  loss  to  a  country,  thus  caused,  might  be  com- 
pensated by  the  ultimate  economic  gain  accruing  from  the 
domestic  production  of  a  commodity  now  imported,  ■while  yet 
the  initial  outlay,  required  to  establish  the  industry  without  the 
protection,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  compensated  to  the  private 
capitalists  that  undertook  it.  This  would  be  the  case,  if  the  need 
of  the  outlay  were  of  such  a  kind  that,  when  once  adequately  met 
by  the  original  entrepreneur,  it  would  no  longer  exist  for 
others,  or  would  exist  in  a  much  less  degree,  since  (in  that  case) 
almost  as  soon  as  the  industrj-  began  to  he  profitable,  competition 
would  tend  to  reduce  profits  again,  bringing  prices  to  a  point  at 
which  they  would  be  remunerative  to  the  later  comers,  but  not 
to  the  introducer  of  the  industry  who  had  borne  the  initial 
sacrifices," 

Professor  Sidgwick  then  proceeds  to  argue  that,  on  purely 
economic  grounds,  there  would  be  a  direct  gain  if  the  manufacture 
of  iron  in  Michigan  could  be  protected  by  duties  against  the  free 
importation  of  iron  from  Pennsylvania.  He  then  (p.  491)  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  "how  far  a  share  of  the  loss,  involved  in 
protection,  can  be  thrown  on  the  foreign  producers  on  whose  pro- 
ducts the  protective  duty  falls.  It  is  obvious  that  this  result  will 
he  pi-ima  facie  attained,  so  far  as  the  reduction  bi  the  demand 
for  the  taxed  foreign  products  tends  to  lower  their  price,  and 
causes  them  to  be  sold,  in  the  protecting  country,  at  a  rate  less 
than  their  previous  price  plus  the  import  duty.  Free  traders  are, 
of  course,  right  in  pointing  out  that,  so  far  as  this  is  the  actual 
effect  of  import  duties,  such  duties  do  not  also  fulfil  their  sup- 
posed primary  end  of  protecting  native  industry,'  since  to  what- 
ever extent  the  foreign  pi-oducts  are  still  purehased,  to  that  extent 
the  native  products  are  not  encouraged. 

"  But  this  in  no  way  proves  the  inexpediency  of  the  duties  in 
question,  since  they  may  very  well  give  adequate  encouragement 
to  native  industry  without  completely  excluding  foreign  pro- 
ducts; and  it  can  not  he  an  obiection  to  them  from  a  purely 
national  point  of  view,  that  a  part  of  their  effect  is  merely  to 
levy  a  tribute  on  foreignei'S  for  the  national  excheque;:.  A  simple 
case  will  show,  a  duty  may  at  once  protect  the  native  manufac- 
turer adequately,  and  recoup  the  country  for  the  expense  of  pro- 
tecting him.    Suppose  that  a  five  per  cent,  duty  is  imposed  on 

le  dtity  may  give  reveDue  in  pBrt  and  ptotetlion  in  part,  revsnne 
nitp,  proiecti<Jn  from  the  Gx*:e»e,  v^-liicb  would  be  ac'    " 
sr  the  qnanlllj  actually  ailinilted  under  the  dnty. 
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foreign  silks,  and  that  in  consequence,  after  a  certain  interval, 
half  the  silks  consumed  are  the  product  of  native  industry,  and 
that  the  price  of  the  whole  has  risen  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  It 
is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  the  other  half  which 
conies  from  abroad  yields  the  state  five  per  cent,,  while  the  tax 
levied  from  the  consumers  on  the  whole  is  only  two  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  is  at  this  time 
losing  nothing  by  protecting,  except  the  cost  of  collecting  Uie 
tax,  while  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  whole  tax  falls  on  the  foreigii 
producers, " 

Professor  Sidgwick,  therefore,  holds  that  protective  duties, 
when  not  high  enough  to  completely  exclude  the  product  pro- 
tected against,  '  ■  will  partly  have  the  effect  of  levying  a  tribute  on 
foreign  producer,  the  amount  and  duration  of  which  may  in 
certain  cases  be  considerable. "  This  power  should  be  exercised 
with  caution  lest  it  lead  to  like  protective  duties  on  the  part  of 
other  countries.*  Still,  in  a  guarded  way.  Prof.  Sidgwick  also 
argues  that  a  country,  by  protecting  its  industries,  may  maintain 
a  higher  standard  of  wages  than  its  competitor  under  free  trade 
would  maintain,  and  in  this  way  the  former  may  draw  away  a 
part  of  the  population  and  wealth -producing  power  of  the  free- 
trade  competitor. 

199.  Moffat  on  Protection  in  Growing  Countries, —Mr. 
Robert  Scott  Moffat,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  ' '  The  Economy 
of  Consumption,"  says  (p.  345):  -'The  population  of  countries 
which  have  a  redundant  supply  of  food  is  naturally  a  growing 
one,t  and,  where  there  are  no  artificial  obstacles,  its  growth  is 
usually  rapid.  The  spare  supplies  of  such  communities  we  con- 
stantly encroached  on,  and  absorbed,  by  home  wants.  But  this 
natural  absorption  is  hastened  by  the  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  these  countries  with  the  countries 
which  they  supply  with  food.  Thb  commerce  gives  them  the 
initial  advantage  of  enabling  them,  by  supplying  their  other 
wants,  to  turn  their  whole  industry  in  the  one  direction,  and 
thus  secures  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  agricultural  basis  of  indus- 


*  Obviously  only  a  beneat  tomUDkind, 

and  to  both  counlrieB,  would  ensue  if  it  did. 

tThia  statfimeni,  UlaBtrates  the  risk  c 

)r  even   plausible  a  prUiri  asenmptions   tn 

economics.     Ireland,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 

even  In  the  ytaia  when  their  f  Bminee  ha. 

/e  swept  off  the  people  most  remorselessly 

Ireland  especially  ciported  large  quantlHi 

!B  of  food  to  England  in  the  years  of  the  Irlsli 

famine,  prodnclng  far  more  than  wnnlt 

1  have  sufficed  tor  the  consumption  of  her 

people,  but  it  was  drained  away  to  pay  toi 

■  manutactured  goods  which  idle  Irish  capital^ 

and  idle  Irleh  labor,  shonid  have  produce. 
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trial  organization,*  Commerce,  moreover,  gives  them  the 
nucleus  of  towns,  combining  with  an  iucipieiit  organization  of 
industry  a  training  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  specvilation. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  free  country  can  rest  in  this  position. 
Apart  from  industrial  advantages,  there  are  social  and  political 
motives  which  prompt  it  to  aim  at,  and  strive  for,  a  complete 
oi^anization  of  its  home  industry.  From  an  industrial  point  of 
view  there  are  also  many  advantages  in  the  possession  of  a  fully 
organized  industrial  system,  and  the  immediate  command  of 
every  variety  of  industrial  skill,  wliioh  are  not  to  be  measured  hy 
the  mere  price  paid  for  commodities. 

"There  are  also  various  reasons,  already  hinted  at,  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  these  countries  with  the  manufacturing  ones, 
to  quicken  then*  zeal  on  behalf  of  a  home  organization  of  industry. 
There  are  the  fluctuations  of  a  commerce  which,  in  addition  to 
the  uncertainties  produced  by  its  own  uncontrollable  complexity 
and  woild  embracing  magnitude,  resulting  in  periodical  disor- 
ganizations and  prostrations  of  industiy,  is  liable  to  similar  dis- 
turbances fiom  political  causes  throughout  the  whole  of  its  wide 
area.  The  immediate  gain  of  taking  foreign  products  is  frequently 
also  moie  appiient  thtn  real.  Cosmopolitan  manufactures  are 
always  the  most  doubtful  in  point  of  quality,!  and  initial  cheap- 
ness is  not  always  coniirmed  by  the  test  of  use.  Countries  in 
this  position  ai«  thus  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the  protection 
of  native  industry,  and  this  is  the  exception  to  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  industry  towards  liberty. 

"  This  tendency  towards  protection  is,  as  I  have  said,  natural, 
and  it  is  fully  justified  by  the  strictest  economic  reasoning.  The 
fanatical  intolerance,  with  which  it  is  often  assailed  in  this 
country,  is  the  result  simply  of  ignorance,  and  the  prejudices  bred 
by  self-interest. 

"The  turn  of  the  policy  is  manifestly  a  legitimate  one.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  a  home  organization  of  industry  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  most  economical;  and- there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  a  new  country  has  raised  its  manufactures  to 
an  equality  in  efflciency  with  those  of  older  countries,  it  will 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  mora  minnfacturera  come  into  a  country,  producing  a  eotplus 
ot  food,  the  more  food  the  farmera  can  produce. 

otherwlee  aflnlteratefl  that  tbey  lose  one-flrth  their  n-eighi,  in  being  washed  once. 
According  to  rhambeta'  Encyclopedia  ahoddy  enters  )U|[ely  into  (he  beat  Britisb 
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gain  greatly  by  exciianging  its  agricultural  products  against  its 
own  manufactures,  instead  of  sending  them  abroad.  The  whole 
question,  then,  is  one  of  method ;  and  the  arguments,  which  those 
who  call  themselves  free  traders  direct  against  this  form  of  pro- 
tection, relate  exclusively  to  the  cost  of  the  process  it  entails. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  for  an  unorganized  industry,  at  any  point  of 
its  progress,  to  attack  an  organized  one  without  entailing  loss  and 
submitting  to  temjiorary  disadvantage;  and  if  immediate  advan- 
tf^;e  alone  is  to  be  consulted,  the  industry  of  such  a  country  must 
remain  forever  unorganized.*  Is  it,  then,  to  be  held  that  the 
wisdom  or  energy  of  private  enterprise,  alone,  is  equal  to  making 
the  sacrifices  required  for  the  common  good;  or  is  this  a  dogma 
of  such  elevation  as  to  entitle  those  who  hold  it  to  lecture,  as  from 
a  superior  moral  standpoint,  the  holders  of  a  contrary  opinion  ! 

"  I  apprehend  that  a  new  country,  in  imposing  protective  du- 
ties in  favor  of  native  industry,  is  simply  doing,  by  a  common 
enterprise,  what  individuals,  both  in  an  old  and  a  uew  country, 
do  when  they  endeavor  to  organize  an  opposition  to  an  estab- 
lished industry.!  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  means  to  the  end." 

200.  Devns  on  Protection. — The  most  valuable  English 
chapter  on  protection  is  in  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas'  "Groundwork  of 
Economics,"  sections  136  to  143.  He  says  :  "  The  argument  in 
favor  of  free  trade  is  based  on  two  fundamental  assumptions. 
The  first  is  that  each  country,  if  laws  do  not  interfere  with  its 
imports  and  exports,  will  produce  that  for  which  it  is  physically 
best  fitted.  But  this  assumption  is  often  untrue,  and  for  two  rear 
sons  at  least.  First,  a  country  may  possess  many  natural  ad- 
vantages (as  coal  beds,  water-power,  and  water  communications), 
which  may  remain  unused,  and  the  uidustries  that  might  be 
founded  on  them  remain  unpracticed,  because  the  costs  of  start- 
ing such  enterprises  are  an  insuperable  harrier  to  their  introduc- 
tion as  long  as  the  produce  of  other  countries,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  priority,  can  be  introduced  unhindered.  New  in- 
dustries, like  new  plants,  may  require  shelter  ;  when  acclimatized 
they  may  be  found  to  grow  even  more  vigorously  in  their  new 
home  than  in  their  old,  and  the  cost  of  their  earlier  years  is  well 
repaid.    Till  the  workpeople  are  well  educated  to  the  work,  and 
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the  technical  minutias  of  the  industry  adapted  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  there  may  be  a  heavy  national  loss,  the 
produce  being  got  at  much  greater  cost  than  wliat  it  took  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  formerly  exported  m  exchange  for  it.  But  these 
expenses,  which  would  ruin  any  private  enterpriser  or  private 
company,  are,  as  it  wei-e,  the  expenses  of  a  national  apprentice- 
ship, and  when  once  the  machinery  is  brought  into  full  working 
order,  and  tlie  human  agents  are  trained,  it  may  be  found  that 
much  more  is  got  from  this  form  of  national  industry  than  from 
the  previous  production  of  goods  for  exportation.  Costsof  trans- 
port are  saved,  and  especially  use  is  now  made  of  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  external  nature,  and  the,  perhaps,  richer  treasures  of 
national  capacities  and  enei^ies.  To  gain  these  advantages  a 
protective  tariff  is  likely  to  be  the  best  means,  by  enabling  and 
inducing  enterprisers  to  introduce  the  new  industry,  and  distrib- 
uting the  costs  of  tlie  introduction  as  equably  as  well  can  be  over 
the  whole  people.*  Moreover,  this  temporai-y,  tentative  and  ac- 
climatizing protection,  is  more  than  evei-  called  for,  in  a  time 
when  the  great  development  of  means  of  transport  has  greatly 
lessened  the  former  natural  protection,  afforded  by  remoteness, 
and  when,  also,  the  assimilation  of  local  and  national  tastes  to  a 
cosmopolitan  fashion  has  nigh  levelled  the  protection  affoi-dedby 
a  variety  of  tastes."  t 

Mr,  Devas  then  points  out  that  protection,  to  the  labor  of  one 
country,  may  also  be  made  necessary  by  the  oppression,  slavery, 
or  unnatural  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  with 
whose  labor  it  was  obliged  to  compete  ;  also  that  a  protective  pol- 
acy  may  tend  to  nationalize  and  loyalize  the  more  or  less  discord- 
ant elements  of  a  nation,  binding  them  together  inte  a  common 
interest  and  sentiment,  and  promoting  industries  which  in  any 

•  "Ulind  f ree-ttttdcrs "  (says  Boaoher,  "Prlnclplea  of  Political  Ecooomy,"  trana- 
lalcd  by  J.  J.  Lalot,  New  York,  1878,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  &I.  43S)  "always  like  to  aesuTne  that 
every  man  capable  of  worliing  alwaya  busies  liimself,  whereas  Idleness  frequently  ci- 
cusee  the  wasting  of  its  time  by  the  plea  tliat  e,  remnnerative  market  of  the  possible 
new  products  ia  improbable,  or  at  least  nncerlain." 

t  ■' Under  Buch  circmnstances  it  would  be  possible  thataKhole  nation  might  be 
made  continoally  to  act  the  part  of  an  agrlcultaral  dlBtriet  (platlei-landi  to  one  earlier 
developed,  leaving  to  the  latter  almost  exclusively  the  lite  of  the  city  and  of  indaetry, 
A  wisely  conducted  protective  system  might  act  aa  a  preventive  againat  this  evil,  the 
temporary  sacrlficea  which  such  a  system  necessitates  behig  juetiflable  where  some  of 
thofacloraof  industrial  production  unquestionably  exist,  hut  remain  unused,  because 
others  onaocoantof  the  mere  posteriority  of  the  naUon ,  can  iiot  be  built  up."  He 
jaetly  reprobates  the  term  hol-house  plant  being  applied  to  IndusWies  (oaleted  by  tem- 
porary protection.    (Botcher,!.  0.  il,, 4S7, 433.) 
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way  tend  toward  the  unity  or  defense  of  the  state,  irrespective  of 
their  cost.  He  says  :  "  Adam  Smith  urges  that  defense  is  much 
more  important  than  opulence,  approves  the  navigation  laws,  and 
does  not  condemn  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  home-made  sail- 
cloth ajid  gunpowder  ;  moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
besides  being  independent  of  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  supply  of  food  ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  be 
liable  to  interruption  in  war,  as  when  Athens  could  be  starved 
into  submission  by  closing  the  Eosphorus,  while  a  free-ti-ader, 
like  McCulloch,  extends  this  precaution  to  any  important  article, 
saying  that 'nothing can bemore injurious  .  .  ,  totherealand 
lasting  interests  of  any  great  nation  than  to  have  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  population  dependent  on  the  friendship  or  policy 
of  foreigners.'*  But  free-traders  are  only  not  unpatriotic  because 
they  leave  one  of  their  first  principles  in  the  lureh.  And  being 
compelled  by  common  sense  to  make  the  concession  in  regard  to 
national  safety,  they  can  be  logically  forced  to  admit  that  sound 
political  reasons  may  in  any  case  forbid  free  trade."  Protection, 
he  argues,  aids  in  securing  a  country  against  disrupting  tenden- 
cies fostered  by  foreign  influence — may  tend  to  prevent  emigra- 
tion and  invite  immigration — may  help  to  so  distribute  and  multi- 
ply occupations  as  to  employ  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  people 
in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  capacities—may  cause  tlie 
food  and  clothing  of  the  people  to  be  made  up  and  sold  more  hon- 
estly, as  to  quality,  as  artisans  always  deal  more  honestly  in  a 
home  than  in  a  distant  market,  and  faults  and  swindling  are  more 
easily  corrected.  Home  production  also  causes  greater  evenness 
of  prices  and  certainty  of  supply, 

"For  in  countries  like  Hungary,  Egypt,  and  British  India, 
with  little  accumulated  wealth,  if  there  is  habitual  exportation  of 
grain,  the  superfluity  of  good  harvests  leaves  the  country,  instead 
of  being  stored  within  it  ;  and  when  a  bad  harvest  comes  there  is 
Jiot  sufficient  wealth  to  attract  from  abroad  a  supply  of  food  ; 
while  even  in  the  midst  of  a  famine  grain  may  continue  to  be  ex- 
ported, as  from  Egypt  in  1833,  from  Ireland  in  1845-6,  and  from 
India,  when  milhons  were  starving  in  1877-8.  Protective  laws, 
by  favoring  home  trade  at  the  expense  of  foreign  trade,  may  hin- 
der or  mitigate  such  calamities. "  +  Finally,  Devas  indorses  Carey's 
argument  that  protection  may  help  prevent  a  wasteful  exhaustion 

•  Notes  to  "  Wealth  of  NatioDs."  xiv.,  p.  601. 
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of  soils  by  inducing  a  more  diversified  system  of  culture  and  ro- 
tation of  crops,  which  can  only  be  practiced  where  markets  are 
near.  This  applies  also  to  exhaustion  of  forests,  fish,  mineral 
treasures,  and  all  bulky  raw  materials.  He  concludes  that  "vio- 
lent denunciations  of  the  one  policy  or  the  other  as  per  se,  and  of 
necessity,  foolish,  and  mischievous,  without  any  regard  to  the 
manifold  diversities  of  period,  people,  and  country,  are  out  of 
place  in  the  sober  reasonings  of  science.  Even  to  say  that  free 
trade  should  he  the  rule,  protection  the  exception,  or  convereely, 
is  more  likely  to  mislead  than  elucidate  ;  and  such  a  vague  and 
general  formula  does  not  help  us  in  the  complicated  discussion 
needed  for  each  peculiar  and  actual  case." 

201,  Prof.  Perry's  Fi-ee  Trade  Methods— Does,  or  Does 
Not  Free  Trade  Employ  Foreigm  Labor  ?— Prof .  Arthur  L. 
Perry's  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy  "  has  had  a  success  like 
that  of  debased  coins,  due  as  much  to  its  alloy  as  to  its  value. 
It  discards  the  inductive  or  statistical  method,  as  does  also  Mr. 
Mill,  and  says  : 

"  It  may  be  considered  as  a  point  already  well  settled  by  expe- 
rience that  no  man's  sagacity  is  sufficient  to  guide  himself  or 
others  to  any  sound  conclusions  on  this  field  who  takes  his  stand 
at  the  outset,  amid  the  whirl  of  interlocking  phenomena,  and 
then  endeavors  to  work  himself  out  through  the  entangling 
meshes  which  surround  him  at  e\erj  step.  Happily,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  such  procedme  Happih  man  is  man,  motive  is 
motive,  and  exchange  is  exchm^  and  the  apparent  chaos  of 
commerce  can  be  lesolved  through  these  alone  into  harmony  and 
order." 

This  is  as  if  Descartes  m  defending  the  assumption  that 
planetary  motion  is  due  to  a  ceiestul  ether  moving  in  vortices, 
against  Newtons  theory  of  giivitj  should  charge  Nowton  with 
taking  his  stand  at  the  outset  amid  the  whirl  of  interlocking  phe- 
nomena, and  should  suggest  that  a  much  simpler  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the  earth  is  the  earth,  the  sun  is 
the  sun,  ether  is  ether,  motion  is  motion,  and  vortices  are  vortices. 
The  simplicity  of  such  lines  of  proof  is  only  apparent  to  minds 
that  not  only  need  no  proof,  but  would  not  comprehend  it  if  it 
were  offered. 

In  arguing  that  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  compared 
with  their  production  in  this  country,  involves  no  loss  to  the 
national  industry.  Prof.  Perry  commits  the  same  i>alpable  over- 
sight which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Jevons,  and  this  oversiglit 
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takes  the  place,  with  him,  of  both  foresight  and  insight.  He  says 
(eleventh  edition,  pp.  396-7) : 

"Foreign  articles  are  cerlainlj  wronBht  by  forEign  labor  ;  do  we  then  by^njing 
ttem  employ  foreign  labor  to  the  prejudice  of  onr  own  laborers  f    Wc  are  obligea  to 

of  our  own  labor.  We  employ  our  owa  laborers  to  produce  the  arlicIeB  we  eiohanga 
for  foreign  articles.  We  pay  (or  onr  imporla  by  onr  ezporla .  Our  eiporte  are  created 
by homelaboi'.and  [heonly  poasibleway  fornslo  obtain thereBnltsot  foreign  toll  is 
Kt  offer  in  exchange  the  results  of  domestic  toll.  A  nammersiol  nation  IherefOre  not 
only  doei  not,  but  itcoTinot.  emptog  forfigii  labor.  The  more  it  buys  of  foreigners,  the 
more  home  lalior  It  must  employ  to  create  the  articles  with  which  It  pajB  for  what  it 

To  employ  American  labor  in  creating  the  price,  commodity, 
crop,  ov  quid  pro  qiio  which  we  exchange  for  a  product,  employs 
only  half  as  much  American  labor,  as  to  employ  American  labor, 
in  creating  both,  that  with  which  we  pay,  and  that  which  we  pay 
it  for.  If,  for  instance,  we  raise  com  to  buy  iron,  he  claims  that 
we  encourage  American  labor  equally  whether  we  buy  foreign 
or  American  iron,  because  in  either  case  we  pay  for  it  with  the 
products  of  American  labor.  But,  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  iron, 
only  the  price  we  pay  represents  American  labor,  while,  in  the 
purchase  of  American  iron,  both  the  price  we  pay  and  the  ihing 
v>e  pay  it  for,  represent  and  are  the  fruit  of  American  labor 
Supposing  that,  in  both  cases,  we  get  the  wotth  of  our  coin  m 
iron,  in  the  case  of  the  imported  iron  we  give  employment  only 
to  the  American  labor  that  produces  the  com,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  American  iron,  we  give  employment  to  the  -^ame  amount 
of  American  labor  in  producing  the  corn,  and  toan  equal  amount 
in  additiwi,  in  producing  the  iron. 

This  point  having  been  stated  very  plainly  by  Adam  Smith, 
both  Jevons  and  Perry  were  bound  to  apprehend  it  in  its  true 
significance  as  an  alternative  between  an  importing  policy,  which 
it  is  admitted  employs  one  capital  and  set  of  laborers,  and  a  policy 
of  home  production,  which  employs  two.  The  fact  that  neither 
Jevons  nor  Perry  truly  states  the  point,  before  assuming  to  con- 
trovert it,  leaves  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  they  see  that 
to  state  it  is  to  make  it  incontrovertible  on  its  face.  Again 
Prof.  Perry  saj-s  on  page  371  (eleventh  edition)  that  the  differ- 
ences which  give  rise  to  international  trade  are  a  "  diversity  of 
original  gifts,  in  climate,  soil,  natural  productions,  position,  and 
opportunity,"  and  an  acquired  "diversity  of  tastes,  aptitudes, 
habits,  strength,  intelligence,  and  skill."    He  then  says  : 

"  It  Is  on  these  dlvereitleB,  original,  traditional,  iinilBcq.nired,  that  International  com- 
merce depends  ;  it  never  would  iiftvecome  into  existence  without  tUem,  and  It  would 
cease  instanay  and  completely  without  them." 
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So  far  as  international  commerce  arises  out  of  diversity  of  nat- 
ural conditions,  as  between  a  temperate  climate  and  a  tropical,  or 
between  a  climate  and  soil  like  that  of  China,  adapted  to  tea,  or 
like  Arabia  and  Brazil  to  coffee,  protectionists  say  :  "  Off  with 
all  duties  "—let  these  articles  be  free.  Nor  could  any  duty  whicli 
could  he  plaeed  on  such  articles  be  a  protective  duty,  since  there 
would  be  no  domestic  product  to  receive  the  protection.  Hence, 
protectionists,  in  1868  to  1870,  were  foremost  in  removing  all 
duties  from  tea  and  coffee,  and  their  principle  requires  them  to 
strive^to  keep  all  duties  oS  from  tropical  products,  unless  our 
territory  extends  far  enough  southward,  as  in  the  cases  of  sugar, 
oranges,  and  bananas,  to  admit  of  a  portion  of  our  people 
producing  them.  To  these  duties  which  protect  nothing  tlie  dee 
traders  of  the  United  States  adhere,  however,  tenaciously,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are,  of  all  duties,  the  most  purely  for  revenue 
only.  Hence,  Prof.  Perry  is  inaccurate  in  claimiug,  as  a  free 
trade  doctrine,  a  reason  fortakingoff  duties,  which  only  applies  to 
cases  wherein  the  free  traders  as  a  party,  and  Prof .  Perry  with 
the  rest,  want  the  duties  to  be  high,  while  only  the  protectionist 
take  them  off  altogether.  The  duties,  which  protectionists  desire 
to  maintain,  and  free  traders  to  abolish,  are  those  which  rest  on 
products  coming  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Canada, 
between  which  countries  and  ourselves  there  is  no  natural  diver, 
sity  but  only  substantial  identity  of  climate,  soil,  and  other  con 
ditions,  and  which  produce,  not.an  unlike  crop,  or  product,  to  offer 
in  exchange  for  ours,  but  the  same  crop  or  product,  to  offer  in 
competition  with  ours,  to  our  own  consumers. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  nation  will  cease  instantly  and  completely 
to  make  iron,  because  another  nation  has  richer  mines,  or  more 
coal  and  lime,  or  could  make  the  iron  with  less  eflEort  measured 
in  days'  work ;  on  the  contrary,  such  first  nation  may  never  find 
it  possible  to  begin  to  make  iron,  if  every  ton  it  turns  out, 
though  by  a  third  less  labor,  is  converted  into  a  loss  of  money, 
by  being  met  with  a  ton  of  foreign  iron,  which  will  undersell  it 
by  a  third  in  money. 

By  the  report  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  American  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  on  iron,  it  appeai-s  that  as  much  iron 
could  then  be  produced  in  Pennsylvania  by  one  day's  work  as 
could  be  made  in  England  by  two,  and  ia  France  by  two  days 
and  a  half.  This  settles  conclusively  the  fact  that  all  natural 
and  acquired  diversities  favoi'ing  the  pi-oduction  of  iron  were  even 
then  two  to  one  in  our  favor,  for  we  could  produce  iron  hy  one- 
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half  tlie  effort  that  the  English  could,  and  by  two-fifths  of  that 
expended  by  the  French.  But  whether  ivoia  such  adivision  of  the 
price  of  the  iron,  between  the  British  iron-master  and  his  work- 
men, that  the  latter  got  less  than  half  the  proportion  paid  to  the 
American  workmen,  or  other  cause,  the  English  iron-master  did 
produce  iron  at  twice  the  actual  coat,  in  effort,  and  still  sold  it 
at  a  less  money  cost  than  the  American  producer. 

As  Mr.  Devas  truly  points  out,  if  the  "diversity"  on  which  a 
competitor  depends  for  his  ability  to  undersell  us,  is  a  disinher- 
ited and  pauperized  pi-oletariat  of  starved  workmen,  undergoing 
eviction  from  their  homes  and  exile  from  their  country,  is  it  not 
wiser  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  human  race  to  attract  these 
pauperized  workmen  to  the  United  States,  where  by  one-half  the 
expenditure  of  effort  required  in  England,  he  can  make  as  much 
iron  as  there,  and  get  for  himself  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  production  as  wages  ? 

202.  Why  Canadians  may  Not  havo  Free  Trade  with 
Vermont.— Prof.  Perry  asks  (p.  396,  eleventli  edition)  the  fol- 
lowing question  : 

"The  BonUienclof  Vermont  trades fretlj and  advantageonalj- mitli  11a  neighbors 

niont  should  cot  trade  juet  as  freely  and  advimtsgeouely  wl[h  Its  neighbors  across  the 
line  in  Canada  7" 

If  Prof.  Perry  were  asked  why  he  did  not  teach  political  econ 
omy  in  Timbuctoo,  where  tlie  mental  darkness  is  very  great,  in- 
stead of  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  relatively  almost  a  sur- 
plus of  education,  it  might  be  difficult  to  compress,  into  one 
sentence,  all  the  answers  to  so  revolutionary  an  inquiry.  But  a 
first  and  sufficient  answer  might  be,  that  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Timbuctoo  had  not  invited  him;  secondly,  tliat  Tim- 
buctoo had  no  universities  or  regents ;  and,  thirdly,  IJiat,  as  Tim- 
buctoo does  not  protect  its  industries  in  any  way,  it  had  reached 
that  acme  of  political  wisdom,  in  which  to  export  a  Prof.  Periy 
to  it  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  So,  in  answer  to 
Prof,  Perry's  question,  it  may  be  said:  first,  that  the  American 
tariff  is  designed  to  give  American  producers  a  first  chance  at 
American  markets,  and  the  Canadians,  never  liaving  intention- 
ally contributed  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  American  insti- 
tutions, are  not  entitled  to  share  in  that  first  chance;  secondly, 
that,  as  the  Canadians  and  Vermonters  both  produce  the  same 
crops,  they  could  have  no  motive  to  sell  to  each  other ;  and  hence, 
that  the  goods  wliicli  would  in  fact  cross  the  line  would  Ixs  Eu- 
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glish  manufactures  from  Mancliester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield, 
seeking  to  undermine  the  American  manufacturers  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

The  people  of  the  New  England  States  have  certain  financial 
interests  in  common  in  which  Canadians  do  not  participate,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Canadians  have  interests  in  common  as 
members  of  one  national  family.  While  these  interests  relate 
primarily  to  government,  education,  mutual  national  co-operation 
and  defence  in  war,  yet  they  relate  in  many  ways  to  trade, 
money,  especially  paper  money,  banks,  bankruptcies,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  matters  affecting  business. 

When  a  man  has  married  a  wife,  and  becomes  the  head  of  a 
family  of  his  own,  the  closer  relationship  which  thus  binds  him 
to  his  wife  and  daughters  precludes  the  dignity  and  propriety  of 
his  receivingservices  from,  and  rendering  attentions  to,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  neighbors,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  a 
single  transaction,  it  might  be  shown  to  be  cheaper.  The  business 
lifeoftwonations,  like  the  social  life  of  two  families,  is  not  a  mere 
isolated  transactlon,butisacontinuous  national  cai-eer,the  dignity 
and  utility  of  which  requires  that  its  several  parts  shall  surrender 
some  hypothetical  freedom  for  the  perfecting  of  the  higher  unities 
which  ensue.  Tlie  Vermonters  and  Canadians  produce  substan- 
tially the  same  products,  viz.  :  lumber,  grains,  meats,  potatoes, 
wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese.  If  Canadians  were  permitted, 
therefore,  to  trade  free  with  Vermonters,  it  would  not  be  with 
them  that  they  would  trade,  but  they  would  compete  with  them 
in  selling  the  above  products  to  the  manufacturing,  artisan,  and 
exchanging  populations,  of  New  Elngland  and  New  York.  As 
competitors,  seeking  to  undersell  the  Vermonters,  let  us  see 
whether  the  international  boundary  line  does  not  mark  a  very 
great  difference  of  conditions.  The  present  value  of  the  New 
England  markets,  to  a  farmer,  grows  largely  out  of  the  vigor  of 
their  manufactures,  and  the  great  number  of  persons  dwelling  in 
New  England  who  are  not  engaged  in  farming.  To  secure  these 
lai^  manufactures,  the  Union  had  to  be  pi-eserved  from  dissolu- 
tion at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  many  antecedent 
losses  and  failures  in  business  had  to  be  undergone,  in  none  of 
which  Canada  had  any  part.  These  manufactures  are  in  part  the 
product  of  patent  laws,  and  in  part  of  protective  tariff  laws,  and 
in  part  of  state  aid,  and  in  part  of  corporate  and  individual  enter- 
prise, and  in  part  of  state  legislation,  state  education,  and  other 
state  and  national  expenses,  in  which  Canada  has  no  share.  From 
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1861  to  1873  the  Vermonters  paid  their  share  of  a  national,  state, 
and  local  taxation  which  amounted  to  about  1850,000,000  a  year, 
or  131.25  percapita  for  40,000,000  people.  As  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily at  the  average  supports  seven  persons,  this  amounted  for  such 
an  one  to  $150  a  year.  The  Canadians,  dm-ingtlie  same  period, 
■wei-e  part  of  a  nation  of  3,692,461  inhabitants,  who  paid  in  taxes 
£3,534,760  per  year,  or  about  |4.50  per  capita,  or  for  a  head  of  a 
family  of  seven  jwrsons  about  $31.  For  twenty  years,  the  Ver- 
monters  were  paying  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  their  earnings 
in  taxes,  while  the  Canadians  were  paying  3.1  per  cent.  Hence 
a  tax  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  any  sales,  made  by 
Canadians  in  this  country,  would  have  to  be  laid,  to  neutralize  the 
lower  rate  of  taxation  prevailing  for  so  long  a  period  in 
Canada. 

203.  The  Profit  Argument:  Protection  Profits  a 
Matiou  or  Nations  Would  Sot  Protect.  —  Prof.  Perry 
makes  a  supposed  argument  for  free  trade  because  trade  is  profit- 
able to  the  individual,  whieb  applies  equally  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion, provided  it  be  true,  as  all  protectionists  believe,  that  protec- 
tion is  profitable  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals  constituting  the 
nation.     The  two  parallel  arguments  would  run  thus  ; 

PEERV  FOR  FREE  TRADE. 
Men  do  iiot  engage  in  forirign  trade  t 
sake  of  then 


tual  gain  desirable  by  bolh  pan 


rlor  power  In  produciii(j  tbat  wlilcli  is  reii 
derea  compared  with  hie  power  in  produce 


Inglimil  sending  cottons  to  T 
nee  sending  fiilkB  in  retnrn. 


Tliuy  layproteclivB  dniies  tor  the  sake 

Its  to  all  tljelr  people. 

They  deeift  from  ft  as  soon  as  there  are 
I  longer  any  indiielries  whose  expansion 
■us  iiieaiia  would  promote  the  general 

And  Chereis  no  national  gain  In  any  pro- 

ch  natural  resources  for  produclnR  the 
tide  It  profeseea  to  ptocect  that  tiie  en- 
eeoetof  bnnginglt  inlOBBtaieofproat- 
le  prodnctlon  will  be  far  exceeded  by  the 
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S  I'REE  TRADE. 


Then  when  efforts  beaWwed  in  Franco 
npon  silks  will  iirooure  tliroui^li  exctians{e 
with   England  mote  of  coltona  ihan  the 


THE   SAME   LOGIC    TEANSFEHRED 
TO  PROTECTION. 

rhen  when  American  produOCTS  ot  cloth. 
;,  through  tiis  stunulue  Iffipaned  (o  Uielr 
c^Ttshy  theaaaDrfldcoulroiafat  IflfiBt  tlie 
„- oeidotui  market,  have  «o  bionght  the  ar- 
tificial tacQitleB  of  prodactloD,  «uch  as  di- 
Btona.  divMon  ot  laboi,  capital,  ma- 
Lew,  skill,  and  credit,  alongside  ol  the 
iral  Tesonrcee  which  they  bad  at  ihs 
a\sil,  that  they  are  Bnperlor  In  both,  tot 
when  this  happeoa  they  will  excel  their 
compeljtots  In  qnttlity  ol  ftoods,  dispatch 
in  turning  them  out,  credits  In  selling 
them,  and  cheapneae. 

And  then  when  efforts  bestowed  upon 
tiansfetting  the  place  ot  production  from 
England  to  America  through  protection  re- 
sult in  a  more  abundant  and  cheaper  pro- 
same  amount  of  effort  beatow^  on  the  es- 
pansion  ot  the  production  ot  clothing  in 
Ei^land  would  have  produced  ot  abun- 


;n  when  efforts  bestowed  upon 
Englaad  upon  silks  will  produce 


It  is  not  true  in  fact  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  is  neces- 
sarily profitable  to  either  party,  any  more  than  it  is  true  that  pro- 
duction or  legislation  is  necessarily  profitable.  People  may  make 
trades  in  which  both  parties  lose,  or  in  which  one  loses  and  the 
other  gains,  or  in  which  they  both  gain.  Legislation  itself  is  an 
exchange,  in  one  form.  It  is  the  exchange,  or  trade,  of  the  old  law 
for  the  new  one.  Hence,  to  assert  that  all  exchanges  are  proilt- 
able,  would  include  that  all  laws  are  profitable,  and  hence  that 
protective  laws  are  profitable.  We  use  these  illustrations,  merely, 
to  point  out  that  plausible  phrases  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sub- 
stantial proofs. 

Prof.  Perry  seems  honestly  to  believe  that  when  he  has  once 
established  that  international  traders  trade  at  a  mutual  profit, 
and  not  at  a  loss  to  each  other,  the  doom  of  protection  is  sealed. 
He  elaborates,  with  painful  assiduity,  his  demonstration  that 
traders  trade  at  a  profit,  ergo  no  taxes  should  be  collected  on  im- 
ported gootls  !  It  is  diflBcult  to  doubt  that  such  financiers  and 
publicists  as  Colbert,  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Beaconsfield,  Von 
Beust,  Thiers,  Mazzini,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  even  Clay, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Carey  himself,  are  compe- 
tent to  suspect  that  traders  often  trade  at  a  profit.  If  so  simple  a 
clue  as  this  could  solve  the  question,  the  tariff  question  would 
come  in  just  after  mumble-peg,  or  marbles. 

All  industries  are  unprofitable  at  the  beginning,  in  proportion 
to  their  complexity  and  ultimate  value.  When  the  first  glass  bot- 
tle was  made  in  Pittsburg,  i1«  maker,  O'Hara,  charged  its  cost  on 
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his  books  at  $30,000.  But  tlie  second  glass  bottle  eost  but  a 
cent.  ^  Now,  if  O'Hara  had  known  that  the  science  of  society  con- 
sists in  profitable  swapping,  instead  of  introducing  a  uew  in- 
dustry, he  could  have  learned  from  Prof.  Perry  where  he  could 
get  his  first  glass  bottle  cheaper,  by  $29,999.99  ,  than  by  mak- 
ing it. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  French  could  not  make  silks  in 
competition  with  Genoa.  France  would  never  have  begun  to 
make  silks,  had  she  not  removed  by  her  tariff  the  disadvanta're 
and  loss  her  people  would  incur,  until  their  works  acquired  the 
dimensions  to  rival  the  Italians.  The  more  complicated  the  con- 
ditions of  success  in  production,  the  greater  the  loss  by  the  fii-st 
swap  of  the  old  industry  for  the  new.  A  farmer  who  sends  his 
boy  to  school  loses  the  value  of  his  labor  for  the  time,  and  submits 
to  a  tax  for  his  tuition,  in  the  hope  that  he  mav  be  a  better  and 
more  rapid  and  skillful  producer,  through  the  knowledge  he  will 
there  acqmre.  All  shrewd  business  is  a  wise  sinJiing  of  present 
advantage  for  a  far  greater  future  gain.  Wliy  may  not  a  city 
state,  nation,  take  this  course  as  well  as  an  individual  1  Prof' 
Perry  might  have  explained  to  the  New  Yorkers,  that  the  fli-st 
glass  of  pure  water  they  could  get  from  the  Croton  River  would 
cost  them  $10,000,000,  while  they  could  get  it  elsewhere  at  two 
cents  a  glass.  But  they  did  not  hesitate  to  tax  themselves  heavily, 
to  bring  water  by  aqueducts,  to  build  docks  for  ships,  to  pave  and 
hght  the  streets,  to  lay  out  parks  for  the  amusement  of  the  people 
—in  short,  to  do  any  and  every  thing,  which  could  attract  resi- 
dents to  New  York,  and  make  business  thrive.  According  to 
Perry's  barren  doctrine,  they  should  have  confmed  the  duties  of 
government  to  simply  keeping  the  peace.  But  why  keep  the 
peace,  thus  discriminating  against  those  who  would  break  it «  And 
how  can  peace  exist  when  work  can  not  be  had  t  Suppose  that 
at,present  the  country  could  raise  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  petroleum 
to  pay  for  600,000  tons  of  foreign  bar  iron  per  year,  with  less  labor 
than  they  could  produce  the  bar  iron.  That  forms  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  strive  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  make  the 
iron  next  year  cheaper  than  we  can  import  it.  As  we  have 
already  quoted,  the  same  amount  of  eflfort  or  labor  which  in 
England  will  make  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  will  here  make  two 
tons.  If  half  the  iron-workers  in  England,  therefore,  could  be 
set  at  work  here,  they  would  produce  as  much  as  the  whole 
now  do.  As  their  places  would  be  supplied  from  the  sur- 
plus and  unemployed  English  paupers,  the  tendency  would  he 
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to  add  to  our  product  the  whole  product  of  England,  and 
leave  her  product  unimpaired.  Three-fourtlis  of  the  cost  of 
iron  consists  of  agricultural  products,  raw  or  manufactured. 
American  iron  represents  our  own  crops  consumed  by  laborers 
in  malting  it.  English  iron  represents  mainly  European  crops. 
Hence  the  increase  of  our  bar  iron  manufacture  by  500,000 
tons,  worth,  say,  $35,000,000,  would  not  only  furnish  American 
farmere  witli  a  market  for  the  crops  which  pay  for  this  iron,  but 
also  for  the  crops  consumed  in  making  the  iron,  which  are  as 
nmch  more.  In  other  words,  if  we  buy  $35,000,000  of  bar  iron 
from  England,  we  export  products  of  tlie  farm  and  plantation, 
and  so  find  a  market  for  $35,000,000  worth  of  crops.  But  if  we 
buy  the  same  amount  of  American  iron  we  find  a  market,  first 
for  the  $35,000,000  required  to  pay  for  the  iron,  and,  in  addition, 
for  $31,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  American  crops  consumed  in 
making  the  iron. 

304.  Cost  of  Lalbop  In  America  and  Europe.— In 
all  research  we  are  certain  to  arrive  at  false  conclusions,  if  we 
adopt  our  theory  first  and  insist  that  facts  shall  agree  with  it. 
In  the  following  statement  of  the  relative  deamess  of  labor  in  this 
country  compared  with  its  cost  in  Europe,  Prof.  Perry  is  misled 
by  a  too  trustful  confidence  in,  and  misapplication  of,  one  of 
Eicardo's  half-truths.     He  says  (p.  423) : 

"The  coat  of  labor  muBl  be  lowec  in  thla  coanlry  than  1q  Europe,  because  tbe  rate 
per  cent  of  capital  is  higlier.  Labor  and  capital  alone  conspire  In  prodnction.  Profit 
are  the  ieavings  of  the  cost  of  labor.  I(,  therefore,  on  every  hundred  Invealcd  the 
rate  of  profit  Ik  higher,  the  conclusion  Is  unavoidable  that  the  cost  of  labor  l9  lower," 

This  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  the  joint  product  of  labor  and 
capital,  to  the  principal  invested,  and  the  effort  made,  is  the  same 
in  Europe  as  here,  whereas  it  is  four  times  greater  here  than 
there.  If  $1,000,  and  1000  days'  works  combined,  earn  four 
times  more  here  than  in  Europe,  capital  would  get  higher 
interest  here,  without  its  following  that  labor  would  get  lower 
w^es.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  capital  got  only  a  two-fold  higher 
interest,  labor  might  get  a  six-fold  higher  wage.  Thus,  if  the 
two  combined  earn  $10,000  here  in  a  given  period,  and  only 
$3,000  in  the  same  period  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe  wages 
might  take  $1,000,  and  liere  $6,000,  its  leavings  for  capital 
would  still  be  $4,000  here,  against  $2,000  in  Europe.  After  pay- 
ing six  times  as  high  wages,  it  might  still  pay  a  two-fold  higher 
interest. 

No  schedule  of  relative  wf^s  here,   and  in  Europe,   would 
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sustain  Prof.  Perry's  eiror.  He  plainly  does  not  mean  by  "  cost 
of  labor "  the  cost  of  machine  labor,  or  of  production,  but  of 
human  labor  time.  The  four  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
coming  from  Europe  to  this  country  every  year  are  the  best 
proof  that  wages  are  higher,  relatively  to  cost  of  living,  here 
than  there.     On  the  next  page  he  says  : 

"Onr  butean  of  statistics  el  Tee  tlie  wages  of  fourteen  classes  of  operatives  in  woolen 
mills  in  England,  and  the  corteaponding  wages  hero  reduced  to  gold.  Our  aycrage  is 
only  ai.89  pet  cent,  higher  than  theira." 

This  would  seem  to  refute  his  previous  position  that  the  coat 
of  labor  is  leas  here  than  in  Europe.  But  doubtless  in  Pi-of. 
Perry's  view  the  proof  that  American  labor  costs  only  21.89  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  Europe,  fully  sustains  his  own  statement 
that  it  costs  less!  Prof.  Perry  may  even,  so  differently  are  we 
constituted,  regard  a  statistic  showing  that  wages  are  22  per  cent, 
higher  in  America  than  in  Europe,  as  proof  that  the  cost  of  labor 
is  23  per  cent,  lower,  since  capital  must  get  more  here  or  it  would 
not  pay  such  high  wages,  and  if  capital  gets  more— Presto— labor 
must  get  less  !  One  could  as  well  reverse  the  propiasifcion  and 
prove  that  our  rates  of  interest  are  lower  by  assuming  that  our 
wages  are  higher.  If  capital  and  labor  can  earn  ui  conjunction 
about  twice  as  much  here  as  in  England,  because  of  the  greater 
general  productiveness  of  industry,  they  will  have  twice  as  much 
product  to  divide,  both  will  get  twice  as  much— the  one  in  wages 
and  the  other  in  interest.  Assuming  that  the  rates  of  wages 
in  certain  industries  are  only  21.89  per  cent,  higher  here  than 
in  England,  that  would  render  a  tariff  of  31.89  per  cent,  on 
the  imjwrtation  of  the  product  of  that  labor  from  Eng- 
land, necessary  in  order  to  place  the  producers  of  the  same 
product  here  in  a  position  to  compete  on  equal  teims  with 
those  in  England.  How  much  more  shtll  we  allow  foi  dif 
ference  in  rates  of  interest  on  capital,  and  for  oui  moie  bmden 
some  taxation  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  ?  These  three  c  ^uses 
t<^«ther  would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  diffeience  of  S'i  per 
cent.,  to  which  extent  our  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  would 
be  merely  a  compensation  for  difference  m  rates  of  ^\ages  and 
capital. 

In  1868-9  the  following  were  the  relati^  e  rates  of  wages  in 
nineteen  principal  industries  in  the  United  States  and  m  two  of 
the  countries  with  which  our  manufacture!^  piuntpilh  cum 
pete,  both  in  our  home  and  foreign  markets 
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Branch  of  Iiidualr 
totlon  mills 
Wnolen  mills 
WoTdled  mills 

Iron  rolling  milia 


I^per  mills 
Wood  Hhlpbuildli^ 
Iron  HhlpbTilldiiig 


10  37 


The  following  were  at  the  same  period  the  relative  rates  of 
weekly  earnings  paid  to  the  puddlei-s : 

Tlnlled  StatflB $1S  M  gold. 

BnglaDd 8  75     ■' 

Beleiam  and  Rheniflli  Prussia .,..    6  09     " 

Russia  (Vickea Ironworks). .     1  93     " 

In  the  Western  Association  of  Iron-makei's,  including  those  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  the  wages  ai-c  graduated  according  to  the 
price  obtained  for  the  product.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  still 
further  advance  from  dividing  according  to  price,  to  divide 
according  to  profits. 

These  rates  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
conditions  incident  to  i-ecent  war!  The  Canadian  Manufacturer' 
condenses  as  follows  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor,  upon  the  relative  condition  of  workmg-nien 
in  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts,  in  1883.  The  inquiry  was 
exhaustive. 

The  comparison  is  based  on  pay-rolls  obtained  from  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  establishments  in  the  State,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  Great  BritEun,  to  obtain  which  thirty -two  towns  and  cities 
in  the  former,  and  twenty-six  in  the  latter,  were  visited.  The 
industries  covered  by  this  special  comparison  for  1883,  and  for 
which  statistics  were  gathered  during  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year,  involved  74.9  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  products  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Massachusetts.  The  general  result  of  the 
inquiry  appears  in  the  following  table  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  paid  employees: 
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4  67 
12  6b 


Induslne,  M  i=sadiusetls 
Agncultural  implement?  *io   >■) 

Artisans  tools  Ij  pd 

Boots  and  afioes  U  (,3 

Building  trade  14  49 

Carpeting^  g  Oy 

Carnages  and  wagons  13  ^0 

CloUimg  10  01 

Uotlon  goods  ()  45 

Flas  and  jute  goods  (,  46 

Food  preparatioDB  9  pi 

Furniture  H  O4 

Glass  13  as 

Hats  (fur  wool   and  silkj  11  iJi 

Hosiery  g  49 

liiquors  (malt  and  distilled)  12  S7 

Macliines  and  macbfncry  \\  75 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  11  ^o  7  40 

Printing  and  publishing  \\  37  ij  52 

Printing    dyeing    bleaching    and  finishing 

collon  tevtiks  g  67  4  q4 

Stone  14  39  k  dS 

Wooden  go<xls  12  19  ,  g^ 

Woolen  goods  g  99  ,^, 

Worsted  goods  7  33  g  y, 

All  industries,  Massachusetts,  $10.31;  (Ji-eat  Britain,  $5.86. 

The  statistical  tables  show  not  only  this  general  advantage  to 
all  wage-earners  in  the  protected  country,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex,  but  afford  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  ratio  of  wages  paid 
women,  young  persons,  and  chQdreu  to  those  paid  to  men. 
Taking  the  average  wages  paid  to  men  as  100,  in  Massachusetts 
the  ratio  of  those  paid  to  women  is  as  51.39  to  100  (that  is,  the 
average  wages  of  women  are  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much 
as  those  paid  to  men),those  paid  to  young  persons  43.04  to  100, 
and  those  paid  to  cliildren  32.15  to  100.  In  Great  Britain  the 
ratio  for  women  is  40.82  (men's  wages  considered  as  the  unit, 
or  100),  for  young  persons  29.6  to  100,  and  for  children  9.56  to  100. 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  average,  one  woman,  young  person,  and 
one  child  working  together,  would  earn  as  much  combined  as 
1.26  men  ;  in  Great  Britain  they  could  only  earn  .79  as  much  as 
a  man,  or  59.4  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  women,  young  persons 
and  cliildren  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  no 
branch  of  industry  of  those  considered,  in  which  men  are 
employed,  in  which  the  prevailing  average  weekly  wage  rises 
above  $20,  while  in  Massachusetts,  in  eight  per  cent,  of  the  occu- 
pations, the  avei-age  weekly  wage  exceeds  tliat  figure,  reaching 
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$40,  or  double  tlie  liigiiest  average  weekly  wage  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  branch  of  tliese  industries  in  which 
women  are  paid  more  than  |6  per  week  on  the  average,  while  in 
Massachusetts,  in  53  per  cent,  of  the  various  occupations  or 
branches  of  industrj',  ttie  averi^e  weekly  wages  exceeds  $6  per 
week,  reaching  as  high  as  $19,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
highest  occupation  average  for  Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain 
$6  is  the  highest  occupation  average,  for  young  persons  in  tliese 
industries  ;  the  occupation  average  in  Massachusettfi  reaches  to 
$11,  or  nearly  double  the  Great  Britain  highest  occuj>ation 
average  for  young  j)ersons.  lu  the  case  of  children,  the  highest 
occupation  average,  in  tlie  industries  considered  for  Gi'eat  Britain, 
is  $2,  while  in  Massachusetts,  in  98  per  cent,  of  the  branches  of 
these  industries  in  which  children  are  employed,  the  range  is 
higher,  reaching  |7  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  is  somewhat  higher  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain,  the  exact  difference  behig 
17i  per  cent.,  of  which  Hi  per  cent,  arises  out  of  the  one  item  of 
rent.  The  que.stion  of  expense  is  insignificant  compared  with 
that  of  wages,  which  under  protection,  by  a  close  and  cai-eful 
teat,  are  shown  to  average  nearly  double,  in.  Massachusetts,  those 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain. 

Says  Wendell  PhQlips  : 

"  Putting  aside  all  theories,  every  lover  of  progress  must  see, 
with  profound  r^ret,  the  introduction  here  of  any  element  which 
will  lessen  wages.  The  mainspring  of  our  progress  is  high  wages 
—wages  at  such  a  level  that  the  working-man  can  spare  his  wife 
to  preside  over  a  '  home,'  can  command  leisure,  go  fo  lectures, 
take  a  newspaper,  and  lift  himself  from  the  deadening  level  of 
mere  toil.  That  dollar  left  after  all  the  bills  are  paid  on  Saturday 
night  means  education,  independence,  self-respect,  manhood  ;  it 
increases  the  value  of  every  acre  near  by,  fills  the  town  with 
dwellings,  opens  public  libraries,  and  crowds  them,  dots  tlie 
continent  with  cities,  and  cobwebs  it  with  railways.  The  one 
remaining  dollar  insures  progress,  and  guarantees  millions  to  its 
owner,  better  than  a  score  of  statutes.  It  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  colleges,  and  makes  armies  and  police  superfluous." 

The  freedom  of  the  working  classes  may  be  secured  by  the  bal- 
lot and  laws,  but  it  is  created  by  and  is  proportionate  to  wages. 
Low  prices  for  the  products  of  labor  (machinery,  and  other  facil- 
ities of  production  being  equal)  mean  low  prices  for  labor  itself, 
for  no  employer  can  pay  high  wages  to  his  workmen  and  sell  the 
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products  of  their  work  at  as  low  prices  as  one  who  pays  half  wages, 
unless  he  does  so  by  having  more  machinery,  cheaper  tools,  a 
larger  capital,  or  force,  or  some  other  facility  which  the  employer 
at  low  wages  can  not  equally  command.  , 

In  the  case  of  the  American  farmers  paying  higiier  wages  than 
the  English,  yet  underselling  the  English  in  wheat,  beef,  and 
pork,  the  struggle  is  really  not  in  the  main  between  the  two  classes 
of  laborers,  but  between  cheaper  land  and  machmerj  on  one 
side  and  dearer  on  tlie  other.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Ameiican 
manufacturer  to  have  at  present  as  cheap  capital,  or  moie  oi 
cheaper  machinery,  than  his  English  rival  in  most  industries 
In  some  occupations,  however,  as  shoemaking,  watchmakuig 
and  farming,  the  American  workman  has  cheaper  m'lchmerj 
and  makes  a  larger  use  of  it.  Freights  on  American  railroads 
are  about  one-thii-d  the  English  rates  per  ton  per  mile 

205.  MaMng  Taxes  Productive.— Prof.  Peirj  says  (page 
389): 

"How  anybodjcan  hitelligcntly  enppose  that  a  ajalcm  of  tiiaee  osn  be  so  cannlnKiy 


Prof,  Perry  could  not  have  produced  the  book  in  which  he 
denies  that  taxation  can  pi'otluce  anything,  except  by  taxing  big 
intellectual  energies.  A  slightly  larger  per  cent,  of  taxation 
would  bring  its  views  into  harmony  with  the  interests  ot  society 
and  the  exigencies  of  statesmanship.  He  has  advised,  however, 
a  system  which  would  do,  if  a  state  needed  no  revenue,  and  a 
nation  no  unity.  The  farmer  taxes  himself  severely  to  raise  his 
crops,  the  parent  to  support  bis  family.  Society  is  eveiywhere 
sustained  by  mutual  taxation.  Most  colleges  are  the  product  of 
self-imposed  taxes,  laid  either  on  the  rich  by  themselves  while 
living,  or  by  the  dying  on  their  heirs,  or  by  the  state  on  the  tax- 
payers. Society  itself  is  a  network  of  reciprocal  taxation,  levied 
to  effect  a  network  of  reciprocal  service. 

Taxes,  when  collected,  are  in  the  hands  ot  the  government 
capital  with  which  they  may  promote  production  in  ways  more 
effective  than  individual  capital  could  ever  do.  The  taxes  that 
open  and  improve  our  roads,  pave  our  streets  (in  citi^),  build  our 
piers,  dig  our  Erie  canals,  bring  water  into  our  cities,  educate  our 
children  in  common  schools,  clear  our  rivers  for  navigation,  and 
so  on,  are  laid  solely  to  promote  pi-oduction  f  Why  should  capital 
lose  its  fructifying  and  productive  power  when  it  passes  into  the 
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hands  of  tlie  state  3  Since  capital  is  useful  only  in  commanding 
the  services  and  enei^es  of  our  fellow-men,  and  taxation  is  a 
mode  of  commanding  these  very  services  and  energies,  why  is  not 
the  power  fo  tax,  itself,  a  form  of  capital,  and  therefore  fruitful  1 

If,  as  we  have  said,  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1868  to 
1873  were,  iu  fourteen  different  manufacturing  industries,  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  England,  and  if  rates  of  earn- 
ings for  capital  employed  in  conjunction  with  labor  averaged 
fifteen  per  cent  higher,  and  if  our  taxation,  national  and  state, 
made  a  further  difference  of  five  percent,  more  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion, then  it  would  follow  that  in  all  kinds  of  production  which 
England  could  carry  on  with  the  same  expenditure  of  effort  as  our- 
selves, our  price  would  need  to  be  forty-two  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  English  price.  Otherwise  we  would  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  carrying  on  all  those  kinds  of  business  which  we  could 
conduct  with  the  same  expenditure  of  effort  as  the  English. 
We  should  have  been  also  excluded  from  all  such  kinds  of 
business  as  would  demand  of  them  less  than  forty-two  per  cent, 
more  of  effort  than  they  demanded  of  ua.  This  would  have  dis- 
charged several  millions  of  our  w^es-working  class.  But  just 
here  conies  in  the  opportunity  to  make  taxes  promotive,  or  at  least 
defensive,  of  production.  We  levied  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
duties  on  such  articles  as  competed  with  our  own  industries,  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  We  continued,  at  a  profit,  the  production 
of  all  products  which  we  could  produce  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  effort  as  our  foreign  competitors.  We  sustained  our 
rates  of  wages,  and  yet  diversified  our  industry,  by  defending  all 
branches  of  production  which  we  had  equal  natural  powers  with 
other  countries  for  carrying  on. 

206.  Collecting  Taxes  from  Fore^n  Producers.— But 
this  was  not  aU.  The  schedule  ^^  consists  of  articles  the  duties  on 
which,  in  1870,  were  paid  entirely,  or  substantially,  by  foreigners. 
There  were  othe  i  h  ch  fo  e  gne  b  paid  a  portion,  greater 
or  less.  On  these  they  pi  1  the  whole  luty.  A  careful  study 
of  the  table  may  9how  that  t  s  after  all,  possible,  not  only 
to  devise  a  system  of  taxe  vl  cl  w  11  be  a  productive  agent, 
but  which  will  b  <t  e  o  o  j  stead  of  a  burden  to  tiie 
taxpayers. 

Of  each  of  these  articles,  we  produce  fi  om  fifty  to  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  we  import.     Which  of  them  will  Prof.  Perry 

•  The  foElowlng  Is  a  table  of  articles,  llie  price  of  wt^khia  HxeA-whrilybY  Americaji 
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take  as  a  test,  and  say  that  the  duty  is  added  to  tlie  selling  price 
of  the  whole  quantity  consumed,  whether  imported  or  produced 
here  "i  If  he  says  this  of  hutter,  our  farmers  would  smiJe  to  ieani 
that  CongT^ss  can,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation,  raise  Ihe  price 
of  all  the  butter  consumed  in  the  country  by  four  cents  a 
pound.  So  of  all  other  articles.  The  duties  on  these  are  $19,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  very  moderate  part  of  the  total  revenue  paid 
by  foreigners  under  our  protective  system.  It  aims  to  include 
none  of  the  cases  in  which  foreigners  pay  part  of  our  revenue 
and  Ajnerican  consumers  pay  the  balance.  In  the  cases  of 
all  articles  in  which  competition  between  the  foreign  and  Amer- 

production,  and  conaeqaently  the  dnties  on  which  are  paid  wholly  by  (oreign  pro- 
ducers : 

IMPORTATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUKE  30,  1870. 
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icau  prcwlucer  is  made  active  by  tlie  advances  of  the  latter  toward 
supplying  a  product  which,  the  former  has  preYiously  supplied, 
the  foreign  producer  pays  part  of  the  revenue  in  order  to  hold 
his  market.  Such  are  the  cases  of  bar  iron,  imported  hardware, 
cotton,  and  woolen  cloths.  The  proiwrtion  of  duties  ptud  by 
foreigners  on  these,  at  present,  has  never  been  officially  inves- 
tigated. We  judge  it  to  he  from  a  third  to  half  of  the  duty.  In 
that  case,  about  forty  millions  ($iO,O0O,OOO)  of  our  tariff  revenue 
are  paid  by  foreign  producers.  John  Stuart  Mill  concedes  this 
capacity  of  a  tariff  on  competing  products,  to  collect  revenue  from 
foreigners.  Mr.  Perry,  by  ignoring,  virtually  denies  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  denounces  those  particular  duties  as  "robbery  of  the 
American  taxpayer,"  which  are  not  paid  by  the  Americans  at  all, 
but  are  a  net  gain  to  them  as  taxpayers.  We  correct  Perry  by 
the  more  judicious  candor  of  Mill,  in  this  regard.  In  vol.  ii. 
page  457,  of  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  he  says  : 
"Those  are  therefore  in  the  right  who  maintain  that  taxes  on 
imports  are  partly  paid  by  foreigners. "  And  again,  on  page  458, 
he  says  concerning  "duties  not  sufficiently  high  to  counter- 
balance the  difl'erence  of  expense  between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation"  :  "Of  the  money  which  is 
brought  into  the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes  of  this  last 
description,  a  part  only  is  paid  by  people  of  that  country,  the  re- 
mainder by  the  foreign  consumers  of  their  goods."  And  again, 
he  says  (same  page)  "a  non-protecting  duty  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country  imposing  it,  in  so  far  as 
throwing  part  of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other  people  is  a 
gain. "  And  again,  ' '  the  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save 
itself  from  being  a  loser,  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  its  commodities,  is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
duties  on  theirs." 

The  entire  $123,000,000  of  duties  on  the  imports  of  1867,  which 
we  have  above  classed  as  "protective,"  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  revenue  duties.  They  were  not  so  high  as  to  "  counter- 
balance the  difference  of  expense  between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation."  If  they  had  been,  the 
articles,  on  which  the  duty  has  been  actually  collected,  would 
not  have  been  imported.  Hence,  that  duties  were  collected  upon 
them  proves  that  the  duty  was  not  high  enough  to  prevent  their 
importation.  Hence,  they  were  revenue  duties.  Hence,  a  part 
of  them  was  paid  hy  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  inducement  which  leads  a  foreign  manu- 
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faeturer  or  producer,  in  certain  states  of  the  market  and  of  prices, 
to  pay  the  duty  himself.  He  can  not  always  know,  wlieu  he  pays 
the  duty,  at  what  price  he  can  sell  the  goods.  He  is  as  liable, 
therefore,  to  lose  the  duty  as  he  is  to  lose  any  other  element  of 
cost.  As  he  can  not  be  sure  his  price  will  cover  wages,  rent,  or 
interest,  neither  can  he  know  it  will  cover  duties. 

A  manufacturer  in  Sheffield,  England,  makes  cutlery,  and 
has  usually  shipped  to  America  knives  which  cost  him  $4  a  dozen, 
to  be  sold  at  $6  a  dozen,  whereby  he  controls  the  market,  as  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  make  them  less  than  |7.  A  duty 
of  $3  a  dozen  is  laid  on  them.  He  says:  "  Now,  I  can  not  sell 
these  knives  for  more  than  $7.50  a  dozen,  for  at  that  price  the 
Americans  can  make  the  same  knives  at  a  profit,  and  if  I 
sell  at  $8,  they  will  cut  me  out  of  the  trade  altogether.  I  will 
therefore  pay  the  duty  of  $3  a  dozen  myself,  sell  them  at  $7.50, 
and  have  fifty  cents  profit,  instead  of  selling  tliem  at  $6,  with  $3 
profit,  as  I  did  before  the  American  duty  was  imposed."  The 
effect,  therefore,  is: 

1.  The  price  of  the  knives  to  the  American  consumer  is  not 
raised,  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  $3,  as  many  free  traders  would 
say,  but  by  only  $1.50. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  duty  is  not  charged  over  by  the  importer 
on  the  consumer,  as  the  free  traders  assume,  and  paid  by  the 
American  purchaser  of  knives.  It  is  paid  one-half  thereof  out 
of  his  previous  profits,  of  which  it  absorbs  three-fourths,  by  the 
British  manufacturer,  and  one-half  thereof  out  of  the  rise  in 
price,  which  latter— one- half  of  the  duty  only— is  paid  by  the 
American  consumer. 

3.  Though  the  price  of  the  article  is  raised  by  $1.50,  yet,  had  the 
tax  been  levied  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  the  price  of  what- 
ever it  was  levied  upon  must  have  been  raised  $3.  American 
consumers,  therefore,  have  not  only  got  rid  of  $1.50  of  tax,  by  col- 
lecting it  out  of  their  British  cousins,  but  have  avoided  $1.50  of 
the  rise  in  price,  which  would  have  resulted  somewhere  else,  and 
on  something  else,  if  they  had  levied  the  tax  where  Americans 
would  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it. 

4.  American  manufacturers,  who  had  previously  been  under- 
sold by  $1  a  dozen  on  knives,  now  find  they  can  make  them  at  a 
cost  of  $7  a  dozen,  to  start  with,  and  make  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a 
dozen.  But  as  they  go  on,  and  their  skiU,  oi^anization,  and 
capital  inorea.se,  they  constantly  tend  to  produce  them  more 
cl'.eaply,  until,  at  last,  they  can  produce  them  at  |6,  f5,  or  |4  a 
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dozen,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  finally  and  forever  under- 
sold, and  driven  out  of  the  field.* 

307.  Whether  the  Duty  Raises  the  Price  on  the 
Whole  I>oiuestic  Product.— Prof .  Perry  seizes  upon  the  class 
of  articles  which  are  almost  wholly  produced  in  this  country,  and 
ill  which,  therefore,  the  tariff  is  in  most  cases  nearly  or  quite 
powerless  to  affect  the  price,  as  being  those  in  which  it  operates 
on  the  largest  scale  as  a  tax  on  consumers.  Thus  he  (nineteenth 
edition  "Political  Economy,"  page  486)  says: 

If  now  we  mBj  fair!  j  f  nppoee  thai,  on  the  STenigc,  for  each  one  foreign  article  paying 
a  duty  into  the  treasury,  there  were  (our  aomeeOc  artlcloe  raised  each  in  price  ss  much 
as  the  foreign  article  naid  in  duty,  then  it  follows  that  the  people  paid  in  each  of  those 
years  under  chiefly  protecttve  tariff  taiea  $332,000,  CNJO,  at  S13,6«l,0OO.OOIt  tnall,  no  penny 
of  which  went  Info  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  that  this  ia  a  reasonable  euppoai- 
tlon  appears  partly  from  the  linown  proportion  between  Imported  and  domestic  as  to 

Imported,  and  the  people  paid  19  times  more  under  the  duty  than  the  treasury  got ;  on 
woolen  blankets  in  1891  the  Treasury  took  in  lesa  than  J3,000,  while  the  people  paid  in 
the  «i;(TO  price  of  blankets  mote  than  1,000  times  thatsumtbatyear,— and  on  iron  goods 
of  all  kinds  we  have  seen  that  the  average  duty  was  about  17  per  cent,  while  the  vast 
bulk  of  iron  consumed  is  known  to  be  of  domestic  production. 

This  pyramid  of  accusation  rests  on  that  small  apex,  the  open- 
ing "if."  Political  economy  cannot  be  built  up  into  a  science, 
on  "if  we  may  suppose."  We  mayn't  suppose  any  of  these 
things,  because  none  of  them  are  true.  "If,"  in  1880,  steel  rails 
sold  below  iron  rails,  at  one-third  the  price  steel  rails  brought 
when  we  were  dependent  on  the  importation,  and  at  less  than  pig 
iron  had  sold  for  in  the  two  last  periods  of  low  duties,  viz.,  1857 
and  1837,  the  duty  which  had  so  reduced  prices  would  not  "tax" 
the  American  buyer  of  rails,  even  if  it  should,  by  depriving 
English  makers  of  their  largest  market,  knock  the  English  price 
still  several  points  below  the  American.  "  If  "  the  duty  had  in- 
creased the  price  of  steel  rails,  and  like  duties  had  also  increased 
prices  of  ail  commodities,  and  also  the  volume  of  all  means  of 
payment,  it  would  not  be  a  tax.  Railroad  companies  are  not 
taxed  in  buying  steel  raUs  at  $10  a  ton  more  than  English  prices, 
if  they  pay  for  the  American  rails  in  transportation,  and  must 
pay  for  the  English  rails  in  money  which  they  haven't  got. 

Nor  are  farmers  taxed  by  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  if  it  appears 
that  the  substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron,  at  whatever  price,  is 
always  a  relief  from  cost  of  transportation,  and  never  an  addition 
fo  it ;  that  farmers  pay  for  transportation,  not  at  all  according  to 
cost,  but  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be 

"  See  the  figures  and  diagram  verifying  thig  in  Ibe  caseol  ^lt,p(»f,  ch.  IB, 
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transported  to  the  means  for  carrying  them,  and,  finally,  that  by 
whatever  ai^aiment  a  duty  adds  to  a  pric«,  the  farmer  is  getting 
4  cents  a  pound  more  for  his  butter,  and  a  like  increase  on  all  his 
other  products,  because  oE  the  duty. 

The  Iron,  and  Steel  Association  publishes  a  list  of  relative 
prices,  in  store,  of  Englisli  and  American  iron  and  steel  wares  in 
1882,  as  follows : 

English  price.  Americaa  price. 

Aies,  Ho.  3,  per  doMD.  S9  99,60 

Aueera,  caBt-Btcol,  pet  dozen.  1  [nch,  34.48;  21nch,tl3  1  inch.SB.iB;  ain.  $11.58 
Anger  hiU,perdoz-D,                                   \%  loch,  |4.48  \%  Isch.  fa 

ChiBclB,  flockctfriimine,  perdozen,  1  inch.  t3.T3;  5  inch,  87  1  mcli,  «5,76:  3  In,  88.74 
Hatclieta,  ebingling,  per  dozfin.                         No.3,  16  No.  2,  $5.35 

Pickases,  best  aeeorMd,  per  cwt.  %7  |9 

SawB  iiand.  38  inch,  per  dozen.  Common ,$6;  best,  11 3. 48  Common,  85;  good,  $15 

,  .  «   .„  ^o.  ..,  ,.     &n  iui.      .  ..    0,3-  4j^  J,    J^gj.  5 


SawB,  CToas-cut,  eiioh, 

Flanea,  jacli.  13  ineh, '),%  double  In 


vole.  No.  a.  e. 


ft.  8S 


These  prices  show  that,  as  to  iron  and  steel  wares  in  1883  (and 
the  facts  were  essentially  the  same  from  1868  to  1880),  the  duty 
did  not  operate  as  any  tax  whatever  on  the  American  consumer, 
since  American  prices  were  as  low  as  the  forelg'n. 

As  to  woolen  blankets  the  facts  are  similar.  In  1883  the  writer, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Revenue  Reform  Club  at  Brooklyn,  ex- 
hibited three  woolen  blankets,  one  made  in  Manchester,  one  in 
Minneapolis,  and  one  near  Boston.  The  English  blanket  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  tliat  contained  any  shoddy  whatever,  as 
could  be  tested  by  pulling  out  a  pinch  of  the  wool.  Yet  the  manu- 
facturer's price  on  each  of  the  three  was  68  cents  per  pound. 

As  to  steel  rails,  the  prices  have  been  higher  in  America  than 
in  England,  sometimes  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  sometimes 
by  only  a  varying  fraction  of  that  amount.  As  the  Americans 
have  developed  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  until  they  now 
manufacture  more  than  the  English,  it  is  plain  that  prices  in  En- 
gland have  at  all  times  been  much  lower  than  they  would  have 
been,  if  we  had  called  upon  English  makers  to  double  their  total 
production  in  order  to  fill  our  deniand.  Under  the  influence  of 
our  competition,  prices  which  were  $165  in  gold  in  1864  liave 
fallen  to  as  low  as  $28.50  per  ton, ' 

If  it  were  true  that  wherever  there  is  any  importation,  how- 
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ever  small,  under  a  duty,  tlie  duty  eniiances  the  price  of  the 
whole  domestic  product  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  the  farmers 
of  America  would  be  the  recipients  of  more  taxes  than  all  tJie 
govomments  of  Europe  combined  collect. 

For  instance,  we  in  1869  imported  6,685,093  pounds  of  butter, 
under  a  tariff  duty  of  four  cents  per  pound,  which  paid  tlie  rev- 
enue $367,403.75.  This,  on  the  free-trade  theory,  added  four  cents 
per  pound  to  the  price  of  all  the  butter  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  home  price  was  raised  hy  the  duty.  In  I860 
we  produced  460,509,854  pounds  of  butter  ;  and  supposing  our 
production  to  have  increased  by  60  per  cent.,  which  was  our 
average  in  other  products,  we  in  1869  produced  736,356,897 
pounds.  Now,  although  this  was  one  hundi-ed  times  as  much  as 
we  imported,  yet,  as  our  production  of  coal  was  forty  times  as 
much  as  we  imported,  and  of  lumber  twenty -four  times,  and  of 
pig-iron  twenty-four  times,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  all,  viz.,  tliat  the  importation  is  insignificant  as  a  means 
of  supply,  compared  with  the  domestic  production.  But,  argues 
Prof.  Perry,  that  makes  no  difference.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  the  domestic  supply,  the  more  certainly  its  producers  have 
their  price  increased  by  the  amount  of  tlie  duty.  Assuming  this 
to  he  true,  butter  paid  four  cents  extra  per  pound  to  the  butter- 
makers  on  account  of  the  duty  being  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of 
butter,  amounting  to  $39,454,275.88  annually. 

Again,  we  imported  190,000  bushels  of  jwtatoes,  which  paid  a 
duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  $46,458.81,  Now,  according  to 
Prof,  Perry,  the  "potato  monopolists"  had  the  price  of  their 
whole  domestic  product  enhanced  by  25  cents  per  bushel.  Our 
domestic  product  in  1860  was  152,000,000  bushels,  or  in  1870  say 
243,300,000  bushels,  the  consumers  of  which  must  have  paid  for 
them  $60,800,000  more  than  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  but  for  the  tariff.  For  if  it  be  not  a  rule  that  the  foreign 
price  with  duty  added  fixes  the  priceof  the  home  product,  "free 
trade  "  has  lost  its  grievance. 

Again,  we  imported  grains,  flour  and  meal,  under  an  average 
duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel,  upon  which  we  collected  a  total  rev- 
enue of  $954,616.46,  Our  domestic  production  of  those  articles 
amounted  in  1870  to  about  2,289,270,850  bushels,  which,  if  in- 
creased by  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  the  amount  imported, 
would  have  levied  a  tax  on  tlie  consumers  in  favor  of  the  "grain 
monopohsts"  of  $343,290,637.50,  or  about  equal  to  our  whole 
national  taxation.    On  these  three  articles,  butter,  potatoes,  and 
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grains,  the  consumers  would  be  paying  the  producers  a  tax,  over 
and  above  tlie  cost  of  production,  amounting  to  ^33,544,903. 

Extending  the  same  calculation  to  all  of  the  1,300  articles  on 
which  duties  are  charged,  Prof.  Perry  might  with  the  same  ease 
assume  and  state  that  the  people  are  taxed  in  all  by  the  tantF 
at  least  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  the  equivalent  of  all 
their  annual  earnings,  leaving  them  absolutely  not  a  crust  nor  a 
bone,  except  as  all  live  on  the  protective  taxes  they  collect. 

A  theory  which  results  in  such  startling  conclusions  can  with 
no  more  truth  be  applied  to  pig-iron,  wool,  salt,  coal,  and  lum- 
ber than  to  grain,  potatoes,  and  butter. 

If  it  be  said  that  grain,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  articles  of  ex- 
portation as  well  as  of  import,  so  ai*  pig-iron,  cotton  goods, 
salt,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  lumber.  Are  our  farmers 
collecting  $433,000,000  of  "private  tax"  on  their  graiu,  butter, 
and  potatoes,  over  and  above  the  sum  paid  the  government  ou 
the  portion  imported  of  these  articles  ?  If  not,  neither  are  the 
American  manufacturers  of  pig-iron,  salt,  lumber,  and  coal 
callecting  a  tax  on  their  whole  product  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  true  law  of  prices  is  that  the  price  of 
any  article  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  whole  supply  to  the  whole 
demand,  and  that  the  foreign  price  only  contributes  to  regulate 
the  domestic  price  in  the  proportion  that  the  foreign  supply  bears 
to  the  domestic  supply,  then  at  what  conclusion  do  we  arrive  f 
Our  importation  of  coal,  being  adequate  to  supply  only  one- 
fortieth  part  of  our  demand,  contributes  one  part  in  forty  toward 
fixing  the  price.  If  there  is  a  fall  or  rise  of  40  cents  per  ton  in 
coal,  one  cent  per  ton  of  the  fall  or  rise  may  be  credited  to  Nova 
Scotia.  So,  as  we  produce  twenty-four  times  as  much  pig-iron 
and  lumber  as  we  can  import,  our  importation  of  either  only 
affects  by  one  twenty-fourth  the  actual  changes  in  price,  and 
soon. 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  fraction  of  influence  exercised  by  the 
foreign  supply  over  the  domestic  price,  is  so  insignificant  as  to 
make  it  substantially  true  in  the  cases  of  lumber,  coal,  pig  ii'on, 
grains,  butter,  potatoes,  flour,  and,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree,  of 
rice  and  salt,  that  our  domestic  supply  determines  not  only  our 
own  price  but  the  foreign  price  of  those  producers  abroad  who 
sell  their  products  in  our  markets  ;  for  butter-makers  in  Canada, 
and  coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia,  will  not  sell  their  butter  and  coal 
to  Canadians  and  Nova  Scotians  except  at  the  price  they  can  get 
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for  it  in  tlie  States.  Now,  in  considering  the  price  they  get  for 
their  article  in  the  States,  they  know  first  tliat  they  can  got  the 
average  price  of  the  States,  and ,  secondly,  that  out  of  this  price 
they  must  pay  the  duty.  If  they  can  afford  to  import  at  the  price 
here  prevailing,  and  pay  the  duty  tmt  of  what  would  else  be  their 
profits,  they  import ;  if  not,  they  stop  importing.  So  that  in  all 
these  cases  where  the  ratio  of  the  amount  imported  to  the  domes- 
tic production  is  small,  and  no  particular  quality  in  the  imported 
article  compels  its  importation— viz.,  butter,  grain,  lumber,  coal, 
potatoes,  salt,  and  wool, — the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty.  It 
can  not  raise  prices.  It  collects  fully  twenty  millions  of  taxe& 
out  of  those  foreign  producers  whose  industries  compete  with 
ours,  and  to  whom  free  trade  means  freedom  to  profit  by  our 
high  prices.  This  is  not  the  only  or  the  principal  mode  in  which 
protective  tariffs  collect  our  revenue  out  of  foreigners  ;  but  it 
covers  about  $30,000,000  of  taxes  so  paid. 

Tree-trade  observers  are  not  wholly  blind  to  the  actual  work- 
ing of  these  duties  on  Canadian  products.  Tlie  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  discussing  the  gain  the  two  countries,  and  especially  Canada, 
would  derive  from  annexation,  asserted  that  the  Canadians,  as  a 
rule,  pay  the  duties  both  on  what  they  buy  from  Americans  and 
on  what  they  sell  to  the  Americana.  A  Canadian-American 
writes  toittoknow,  if  this  be  true,  "then  what  becomes  of  the 
free-trade  theory  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  ? "  To  this  the 
Tribune  replies  ; 

TheoonBumer  paya  the  price  of  the  goods  thatareBoldto  him;  (ftepnN(uc«riH%  J«- 
celnetwhatle  leftqfter  deducting  tariff  taxes,  freight,  and  middlemen's  profits.  The 
United  States  ia  the  grcatcat  and  beet  market  far  Canadian  s^ienlturul  prodncts.  ICia 
in  this  country  thej  find  their  beat  market  fot  their  surplus  ofila,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potetoea,  and  other  vegewblea,  horses,  tat  cattle,  veal,  mntton,  poultry,  butler,  eggs,  and 
often  for  their  fine  wbeat  and  flour^  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on  all  tbeaeproditci  a. 
Remove  the  duties,  and  the  Canadian  farmers  wonld  getfrom  one-fourth  toone-Uilrd 
mote  for  all  thell  surplus  stuff,  which  would  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

This  is  from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  editor,  who  has,  at  times, 
spent  much  time  in  Canada,  studying  the  economic  relations  of 
that  province  to  the  American  States.  Mr.  Medill's  admission 
being  true,  the  Canadians  pay,  on  the  products  tliey  market  in 
the  "United  States,  as  follows : 

Oo  SB  OOO.OOO  worth  of  lumber  sent  from  the  Ottawa  district  Into  New 

York  and  New  Englona, $1,690,000 

On  coal  from  NovB  9cotta, 40U.IXX) 

OnbreadatnffB, barley,  andmult 3,750,009 

On  potatoes,  say, 500,000 
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The  Canadians  are  indebted  politically  to  the  United  States  for 
their  virtual  independence  of  England,  and  industrially  for 
markets  which  are  not  only  the  best  in  the  world,  but  are  a  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  to  them  than  they  are  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  people.  The  American  tariff  happily  enables  them, 
without  the  embarrassments  of  a  political  connection,  to  pay, 
as  equitably  as  if  they  were  states  in  the  American  Union,  for 
the  involuntary  national  sovereignty  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  exterior  forces,  in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  take  part, 
and  which  they  are  under  no  military  tax  to  maintain. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  to  which  the  remark  of  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick  ("Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  576)  applies:  "It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  imposition  of  import  duties  is,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  method,  at  least  temporarily  effective,  of  in- 
creasing a  nation's  income  at  the  expense  of  foreigners,  though, 
on  various  grounds,  a  dangerous  method  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  export  duties,  whenever  a  country  has  a  monopoly  of  any  pro- 
duct keenly  demanded."  The  dangerous  quality  of  such  duties 
is  not  an  economic  but  a  political  and  military  question. 

208.  Gettiug  Cutlery  by  Making  Buttons.—  Prof.  Perry 
says  : 

How,  how  tan  the  free  Interchange  of  commodttlee  leeeer  the  demand  for  labor  or 
therewardsollabur  t  Tou  are  employing  a  hnndrod  men.  Too  wiah  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain qoantily  of  cnltery.  Does  it  make  any  difference  lo  yon,  or  to  the  wages  of  joar 
men  whetheryoD  employ  tbem  directly  in  malciug  the  cutlery  or  in  nuking  the  taut- 
lonB  with  which  yon  can  pnrchaBe  the  cuUery  from  abroad  f    It,  by  employing  them 

In  no  templatton  to  an  eichange),  ie  it  not  plain  to  reason  tliat  It  l8  better  for  you,  and 
IhatyoiicanafTorri  to  pay  them  botter  wages,  than  it  you  employed  thoir  labor  less 
effectively  upon  cutlery  f 

Prof.  Perry  here  begs  the  whole  question  by  assuming  that  the 
full  hundred  men  remain  in  full  employment  at  full  wages. 
But  how  does  the  case  stand  if  you  need  to  employ  one  hundred 
men,  and  only  seventy-five  of  them  can  find  employment  at  but- 
ton-njaking,  while  the  other  twenty-five  might  find  employment 
at  cutlery  ?  Then,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  you  put  them  all  at  but- 
tons, you  are  working  for  an  over-production  of  buttons,  a  fall 
in  their  price,  and,  consequently,  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  those  who 
make  them  ?  Or,  if  you  employ  only  seventy-five  at  buttons, 
then  they  must  not  only  support  themselves,  hut  also  the  other 
twenty-five  who  are  doing  nothing  because  you  do  not  employ 
them  at  cutlery  S  In  all  international  exchange,  the  latter  is  the 
illustration  that  applies  to  the  facts,  because  in  ail  nations  there 
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is  a  fund  ijf  unemployed  labor  which  a  greater  diversificatioii  of 
industry  would  employ.  If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
could  be  induced  to  raise  com,  com  would,  of  course,  fall  in 
price  to,  say,  a  cent  a  bushel,  or  almost  nothing.  The  expendi- 
ture of  effort  required  from  ea«h  corn  producer  to  raise  it,  would 
average  four  or  five  times  as  much  at  it  now  does,  because  we 
raise  corn  only  under  the  moat  favorable  conditions  We 
should  then  raise  it  under  all  possible  conditions  and  with  labor 
least  adapted  to  it.  Since,  if  our  whole  jwpulation  should  go  to 
raising  it,  we  would  sell  it  for  one -twentieth  ita  present  price, 
though  at  four  times  as  much  labor  pei  bushel  this  would 
prove,  in  Prof.  Perry's  mind,  the  vast  advantage  which  would 
result  from  our  all  raising  corn,  because  we  could  raise  it  so 
much  cheaper  than  if  only  part  of  us  raise  it.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
the  real  result  would  be  that  we  could  not  sell  our  corn  for  enough 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  keep  our  people  from  perishing. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that,  with  sixty  millions  to  find  employment  for, 
and  to  feed,  we  can  more  certainly  employ,  them  all,  if  we  pro- 
duce both  our  cutlery  and  our  buttons,  and  also  the  crops  they  are 
purchased  with,  than  if  we  produce  either  alone. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  cutlery  trade  in  the  United  States 
is  worth  more  than  theory.  When  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  in 
1843,  wrote  his  free-trade  text-book  on  political  economy,  Amer- 
ican hardware  was  almost  unknown.  All  production  has  three 
stages,  and  the  free-trade  sophistry  varies  to  adapt  itself  to  these 
stages.  When  a  production  is  not  yet  begun,  to  protect  it  is 
folly,  because  it  can  never  be  made  profitable.  When  the  pro- 
duction is  well  under  way,  the  argument  becomes  that  it  would 
have  advanced  much  faster  if  it  could  have  had  free  raw  materials. 
When  it  has  won  the  battle,  and  is  exporting  products,  of  which 
it  was  once  pi'edicted  there  could  be  no  profitable  production,  the 
ai^ument  is  that  protection  is  restricting  the  export !  In  1843, 
therefore,  Wayland  ridiculed  the  notion  of  expecting  that  we 
should  become  makers  of  cutlery.    He  said  : 


We  pay  a  heavy  d 

uty  on  cntlery  In  this  couut 

ry.  while  not  a  thoaeandth  ■ 

tleryuaedlemaae 

ihere.  It  would  be  vastly  chi 

aper  (o  pay  a  bounty  Bufflci 

1  the  cntlery  made 

in  thlB  country  to  ila  pres. 

mt  prices,  and  it  would  be. 

see,  JUEt  as  good 

for  the  aaaet.—Wiiyland-a 

"Folltlcid  Eamomy."  editi. 

A  free-trader  always  wants  a  bounty  to  be  substituted  for  a 
duty,  because  he  loves  the  foreign  manufacturer  better  than  he 
loves  tiie  National  Treasury.  A  bounty  would  be  more  and  more 
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costly  to  the  country  as  tlie  production  increased.  A  duty  is 
cheapened,  to  the  consumer,  with  every  increase  in  the  home  pro- 
duction. It  repeals  itself  as  a  tax,  as  home  prices  come  down  to 
the  foreign. 

The  British  Parliament's  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  15, 1868,  that  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  had  wholly  or  largely  super- 
seded those  of  Birmingham,  England,  in  the  common  markets  of 
the  world,  including  the  English  colonies,  in  the  manufacture  of 

Adzes,  HorBFUHile, 

Angers,  Kibbling  maelilneB. 

Axee— best  article,  Locka_door,cheel,  cui>board,  uid  drawet, 

Brass  ware  (siamped).  Mowing- machines, 

Breech-load iijg  muskets,  Nuta  ami  holls, 

BncketB,  Penknives, 

Carpenters'  btoad-ase»,  I'elroleitm  lamps, 

Cloclie,  Plows, 

Clothes-pegs,  Piunibera'  brass  lonndry. 


Haj  rakes  Watchcs—nmchine  made. 

This  state  of  our  manufactures,  as  to  cutlery,  had  been  brought 
about  by  eight  years  of  protection.     For  Dr.  Wayland's  advice 
had  been  followed  from  1846  to  1860. 
Tlie  London.  Times,  commenting  on  the  above  report,  said  : 

At  this  moment  filrmingham  Is  losing  Its  aid  matkela.  A  few  years  ago  itnsed  to 
supply  tbB  United  States  largely  with  edged  tools,  farm  implementB.  and  variouB 
smaller  wares.  It  does  so  no  longer,  nor  latbccauBetobeBongblmerelyintho  Amer- 
ican tariff.  It  is  found  that  the  mannfacturera  of  America  actnally  superseded  us,  net 
only  In  their  own,  but  in  foreign  markets  and  ia  our  own  colonies,  and  the  Birmingham 


Chamber  has  the  sagacity  to  discovei 

r.and 

the  courage  to  dec 

;lare,  thi 

it  this  Is  owing  t 

the  en|>erlority  of  American  goods. 

High  as  are  the  wages  of  an  Engiieh  artis 

lan,  thoeeof  anAi 

artisan  are  hlghe 

Btill,  and  yet  the  mannfactuters  of  Ih 

ed  Stales  can  impt 

indsleel  from  thi 

country  at  a  heavy  duty,  workop  thi 

by  highly  paid  lal 

lor.  and 

beat  us  out  of  th 

market  after  all  with  the  mannfactui 

■ed  article.    How  is  that 

to  be  ex 

plained  1 

iting  n 

a  by  novelty  of  eonairncti 

atler  of 

price.    Our  good 

may  still  be  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  no  1 

:  Implement,  the  best  art 

iclelstl 

over  It  may  cost.   Settlers  and  emigrants  a 

ind  they 

le. 
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The  still,  greater  ingenuity,  intfilligence,  and  progressive  capac- 
ity of  American  workmen  are  due  to  their  higher  average  wage 
indirectly.  Here,  mechanics  and  operatives  receive  so  ample  a 
compensation  for  tlieir  services  that,  for  fifteen  years,  the  chief 
motive  in  forming  labor  organizations  has  been  not  to  secure 
themselves  against  want,  but  to  perfect  some  scheme  by  which 
they  can  either  rule  their  employers'  business,  or  dispense  with 
employers  entirely.  There,  a  temporary  loss  of  employment 
drives  them  upon  the  parish  for  relief.  No  man  engrossed  with 
constant  cares,  and  oppressed  with  half-satisfied  wants,  fight- 
ing his  way  from  day  to  day,  or  from  meal  to  meal,  in  the 
dull  struggle  for  subsistence,  can  have  leisure,  inclination,  or 
incentive  to  study  out  improvements  in  the  processes  by  which 
he  earns  his  daily  bread.  Steeped  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  he 
learns  his  trade  by  rote,  without  knowing  the  principles  with 
which  it  is  imbued.  He  is  regularly  handling  the  tools  and 
materials  with  which  new  experiments"  are  to  be  tried.  He 
witnesses  regularly  the  operations  of  nature,  whether  in  the 
motions  and  pressures  of  bodies,  or  in  their  chemical  actions  on 
one  another.  But  these  golden  opportunities  pass  without  fruit- 
ful suggestion,  because  they  represent  to  his  mind  only  a  routine 
of  methods  by  which  he  is  able  to  secure  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Few  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  chance,  or  by  ignorant 
persons.  They  are  generally  accomplished  by  individuals  of  com- 
petent knowledge,  and  who  are  in  search  of  them.  Hence,  while 
English  workmen  are  skillful,  expert,  and  useful,  in  a  more  auto- 
matic way,  their  inventive  faculties  since  1846  are  relatively 
latent.  What  they  formerly,  under  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, contributed  to  improvements  in  machinery  and  fabrics,  is 
lai^ly  lost  of  late  to  the  avocations  in  which  they  have  been 
trained. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with  the  American  me- 
chanic. Educated,  well  paid,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
he  is  not  consumed  with  those  lai^e  cares,  which  preclude  close 
application  on  the  part  of  his  employer  to  one  special  line  of 
experiment.  Nor  is  he  borne  down  by  those  cruel  deprivations, 
which  beset  the  life  of  his  English  competitor.  He  is  always  in 
the  way  of  intelligently  perceiving  what  ia  wanting,  or  what  is 
amiss,  in  the  old  methods  ;  and  has  a  better  chance  as  well  as  a 
stronger  inducement  to  make  the  needed  improvement.  Our 
successful  inventors  have  been  "pushing"  men,  whose  daily 
experience  at  their  work  has  shown  them  some  defect  in  its  pro- 
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cesses,  or  sug'gested  a  more  productive  mode  of  reaching  its 
results.  In  tliis  way  American  information  and  ingenuity  have 
been  applied  to  the  "edg;ed  tools,  farm  implements,  and  various 
smaller  wares,  "instanced  by  the  London.  Times,  and  carried  them 
to  such  a  degree  of  superiority  over  liie  products  of  Englisli 
manufacture  that  they  are  driving  the  latter  out  of  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Though  not  bo  cheap,  measured  merely  by  the  sell- 
ing price,  they  undersell  competitors  in  usefulness,  adaptability, 
and  excellence. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  the  question 
whether  we  ought  to  make  both  our  cutlery  and  our  buttons  de- 
pended solely  on  whether  our  country  produced  hotli  the  ore  of 
which  to  make  the  steel  and  the  bone  or  other  raw  material  of 
the  button.  In  1810  Jefferson,  then  President,  wrote  to  Thomas 
Leiper,  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows : 


"I  ImvB  lalely  inculcated  theencou 

iragementot  mannfactni 

•ea  to  tbe  e: 

itent 

K-a  conaumptioD,  at  Ipaat  of  all  arttcK 

;sotwbichwetataelliei 

.1.    C 

ounded  the  alarm  of  Cliii 

lesepolicj, 

deet: 

the  good  senee  of  our  o 

onntry  will 

'eatest  proaptrity  depends  on  a.  due  bi 

ilance  between  aerlcnltc 

)nmierce,  Bad  not  in  this  prataberanti 

Dsvigation,  whicb  has  lie 

ptnainho 

twati 

le  commencement  of  onp  eovernment. 

and  la  now  engaging  us  1 

To  Governor  Jay,  a  little  later,  he  wrote  : 

"An  eqnJllbrlnia  ol  agrioBllure,  manufacturea.and  commerce  le  certainly  become 

what  we  raise,  tbe  raw  material— and  no  more.  Commerce  safflolcnt  to  carry  the  aur- 
pluB  prodnctot  agriculture,  Iwyond  our  own  conaumption,  to  a  market  for  eielianging 
Itforarticleswocan  not  raiae-andno  more.  Thesearelbe  true  limita  of  manufac- 
turea  and  commeici'.  To  go  beyond  tbem.  la  to  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
natlone,  and  oar  liability  to  war." 

According  to  President  Jefferson,  therefore,  we  ought  to  man- 
ufacture all  the  ii  yn  st  el  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  for  whieli 
we  produce  the  nw  mitenals  the  iron,  steel,  coaJ,  wool,  cotton, 
breadstuffs,  and  piovi&ion<{  And  the  fact  that  we  export  a  large 
portion  of  our  cotton  unmanufactured  and  unpoit  much  of  our 
dry-goods,  iron  and  steel  w«es  etc  indicates  what  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son would  style  in  unbalanced  and  protuberant  agriculture," 
and  "increases  out  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  and  our 
liability  to  war." 

209.  Must  a  ""Jition  Import  Commodities  in  order  to 
Export  Them,  or  Buy  Tliem  in  order  to  Sell  Them  ?~-In 
actual  life  it  would  be  deemed  absurd  for  a  customer  to  apply  to 
a.  merchant  the  doctrine  that  he  must  buy  a  farmer's  load  of 
pumpkins  or  potatoes,  not  because  he  wanted  them,  but  because 
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unless  he  did  so  he  could  never  sell  sheetings  or  hardware  to  tlie 
farmer.     But  Prof.  Perry  says : 

"  If  we  will  not  buy.  of  coarse  we  cmi  not  eell.  If  we  prohibit  importations,  we 
thereby  necessarily  pretent  exportations ;  that  is  lo  »ay,  we  take  away  their  market 
(roiB  those  who  mftnufacture  or  grow  the  goods  which  would  be  eiporied." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that,  if  we  ■will  not  import  English  iron, 
■we  can  not  find  sale  abroad  for  American  grain,  and  our  grain 
will  decline  for  want  of  the  foreign  market. 

The  professor,  in  his  preface,  prides  himself  on  this  point,  as 
being  in  some  sort  his  pet  hobby  and  private  property.  He  at- 
tempts to  correct  President  Garfield's  statement  that  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  from  1790  to  1816,  argued  the  tariff  question  as 
fully  as  it  has  ever  since  been  argued,  by  saying  that  they  failed 
to  present  this  point.  The  protectionists  of  the  period  referred 
to  include  every  statesman,  in  both  political  parties,  from  1790  to 
1816.  They  did  not  present  this  alleged  point  because  there  were 
none  among  them  who  held  this  view. 

Our  exports  are  all  free  of  duty,  and  our  ability  to  sell  corn 
in  liiyerpool  depends  in  no  degree  whatever  on  our  willing- 
ness to  buy  iron  or  any  thing  else — except  gold.  We  sell  our 
com  for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  either  the  products 
which  the  country  to  which  ifve  export  sells  us,  or  against  pro- 
ducts which  that  country  sells  some  other  country,  and  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  it  pays  us.  If  we  will  sell  more  corn  for  less 
money  than  the  Giermans  or  Russians,  then  we  can  sell  our  com 
in  Liverpool,  and  not  otherwise.  If  it  were  possible  for  one 
nation  steadily  to  produce  all  the  wares  it  needed  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  at  Uie  same  time  to  produce  cheaper  than  all  other 
countries  that  which  they  would  need,  it  would  import  their  gold 
steadily  until  the  rise  in  its  prices,  occasioned  by  this  importation 
of  gold,  would  raise  its  money  cost  of  production  of  goods  to  a 
figure  at  which  foreign  nations  would  cease  to  buy  them. 

The  countries,  against  whose  products  our  protective  duties 
discriminate  most,  are  those  which  take  nearly  all  of  our  exports. 
The  countries,  on  whose  exports  we  impose  no  duties,  take  hardly 
any  of  our  exports.  Between  us,  and  the  countries  against  whose 
exports  our  tariffs  discriminate,  there  is  a  continual  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  and  they  are  sending  us  gold,  while  between 
us  and  the  countries  whoso  products  we  admit  free,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  largely  against  us.  For  instance,  all  our  duties  for  the 
protection  of  American  manufactures  rest  on  the  inix>orts  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia, 
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Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany.  Averaging 
the  exports  and  imports  for  the  two  years  1880  And  1881,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  mean  per  year  between  the  United  States  and  these 
countries,  constituting  Europe,  we  find  tliat  we  sent  to  all  these 
countries  exports  amounting  in  value  to  $717,026,542  per  year, 
and  bought  from  them  imports  amounting  only  to  $360,829,555, 
leaving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $356,796,987  per  year.  If'this 
had  been  the  whole  of  their  and  our  foreign  trade,  it  would 
have  constituted  an  actual  net  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor, 
causing  an  influx  of  gold  to  that  amount,  less  such  sum  as  might 
be  required  to  pay  interest  on  our  loans,  and  freights  on  our 
ocean  carriage. 

The  countries  which,  we  are  told  by  Prof.  Perry,  can  not  buy 
from  us,  except  as  we  buy  from  them,  buy  from  us  exactly  two 
dollars'  worth  of  our  produce  where  we  buy  one  of  ttieir  mer- 
chandise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  from  which  we  import  moi-e 
than  we  export  to  them,  are  Italy,  China,  Japan,  British  Indies, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dutch  "West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral America,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Eopublic.  To  all  these  countries  our  mean  exports,  averaged,  for 
1880  and  1881,  were  $50,259,064  peryear.  Our  mean  imports  from 
them  during  the  two  years  were  $216,471,440  per  year.  This  left 
a  net  annual  balance  of  trade  against  us  during  these  two 
years  of  $166,112,376,  which  would  have  been  an  actual  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  us  had  it  not  been  canceled  by  our  balance 
of  trade  with  Europe,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  trade  with  the 
world  in  our  favor  of  about  $210,000,000  a  year.  This,  except  so 
far  as  it  was  canceled  by  interest  on  the  European  loans  to  us 
and  the  freights  on  our  ocean  carriage,  was  the  actual  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  for  which  we  got  a  net  increase  in  our  national 
stock  of  coin. 

Tfie  largest  item  in  our  fre^  list  is  coffee,  of  which  we  import 
$56,784,391  per  year,  while  England  and  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  impose  a  duty  on  it.  Brazil  was  considerably  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  our  duty  on  coffee.  Pnces  here  did  not  i-ecede 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  when  the  duty  was  removed,  as  was 
expected,  while  the  letter  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  correspondent  of 
the  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  Boston,  September  30,  1880,  de- 
clares that  the  prices  went  up  in  Eio  Janeiro  simultaneously  with 
the  removal  of  the  American  duty. 

Notwithstanding  we  give  Brazil  perfect  fi-ee  ti-ade  in  coffee, 
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while  England  chains  a  heayj-  duty  upon  it,  yet  Brazil  buys 
only  $9,057,749  of  our  merchandise,  while  we  buy  from  her 
$50,051,955.  We  would  buy  about  the  same  amount  of  her  prod- 
ucts if  the  Brazilians  did  not  buy  a  pennyworth  of  ours.  The 
American  merchants  who  import  cotfee  from  Brazil  have  no 
connection  of  acquaintance,  sympathy,  or  interest  with  the 
American  merchants  who  send  our  products  to  Brazil.  The  per- 
sons and  firms  in  the  import  trade  do  not  even  know,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  existence  of  an  export  trade  as  a  fact  bearmg  on  their 
own  business,  except  as  it  may  affect  rates  of  exchange  and 
freights.  Of  a  total  of  $140,670,021  of  imports  from  China, 
Japan,  British  India,  East  Indies,  Central  America,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Dutch  West  Indies 
there  were  onlydufies  on  $24,191,450,  the  remainder  being  on  the 
free  list.  And  yet  Americans  export  to  ail  these  countries  only 
$30,746,344  to  offset  an  importation  of  $140,670,031.  Eleven- 
fourteenths  of  our  purchases  from  these  countries  are  paid  for  by 
shipments  of  merchandise,  chiefly  manufactures  from  Europe, 
which  we  in  turn  pay  Europe  for  with  our  surplus  of  exports  of 
food  and  cotton  to  Europe  over  imports  of  goods  from  Europe. 

It  is  the  tbi-ee-cornered  character  of  the  world's  international 
trade,  which  givesso  important  aposition,  financially,  to  London, 
as  its  center.  Its  adjustments  are  made  by  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, almost  wholly  without  the  use  of  coins.  So  far  from  any 
principle  of  barter  entering  into  it,  as  between  the  aggregate 
populations  of  two  nations,  barter  cuts  an  infinitely  less  figure 
in  it  than  it  does  in  the  ordinary  purchase  of  merchandise  in 
cities.  Whoevershouldtry  theexperiment,  therefore,  of  inducing 
oneof  our  retail  dry  goods  merchants  to  accept  a  "  load  of  pump- 
kins," or  a  fat  hog,  in  exchange  for  a  silk  dress  or  a  camel's  hair 
shawl,  would  appreciate  how  supremely  ridiculous  is  the  assertion 
that  international  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter,  either  in  appear- 
ance or  in  effect.  The  difficulty,  of  trading  a  tat  hog  for  a  silk 
dress  would  certainly  not  be  removed  if  the  owner  of  the  hog 
i-esided  in  one  country  and  the  owner  of  the  silk  dress  in  another. 
And  yet  this  economic  error  that  international  trade  is  conducted 
by  barter,  instead  of  by  money,  has  a  wide  following  among  those 
who  suppose  themselves  to  have  given  some  attention  to  political 
economy. 

The  fact  that  the  aggregate  quantities  of  goods  bought  by  a 
nation  equal  the  quantities  sold,  and  that  the  bills  drawn  against 
goods  sold  ai-e  set  olf  against  those  drawn  for  goods  purehased, 
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does  wot  convert  tlie  whole  into  barter,  or  excliangc  of  goods  for 
goods. 

210.  The  Theory  of  Barter  does  Sot  Aid  the  Free- 
Trade  Criticism — To  suppose  that  international  trade  is  in 
eif  ect  barter,  when  logically  traced  to  its  conclusions  becomes  only 
the  most  formidable  of  all  objections  to  the  free-trade  criticism. 
For  free  trade  is  always  a  mere  criticism  and  never  an  actual 
practice  between  nations.  If,  however,  it  were  true  that 
international  trade  were  barter,  and  that  England  wei-e  pre- 
pared to  give  us  actual  free  trade,  it  would  still  devolve  upon  ns 
to  consider  whether  we  could  barter  our  crops  for  manufactui-ed 
products  as  profitably  in  dealing  with  English  as  with  home 
manufacturers.  To  all  barter  with  foreign  producei-s,  the  cost 
of  transportation  operates  as  a  restriction  and  prohibition  on  all 
bullcy  and  stationary  products,  limiting  our  capacity  to  barter, 
not  according  to  the  scale  of  our  entire  capacity  to  produce,  but 
strictly  according  to  the  scale  of  our  capacity  to  produce  com- 
modities which  are  highly  transportable,  i.e.,  which  combine 
great  value  and  much  labor  with  small  bulk.  The  only  agricul- 
tural products  which  do  this  are  wheat,  cotton,  preserved  meats, 
and  fruits,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  and  a  few  others  of  which  we  cau 
produce  cheaply  only  the  first  three.  In  barter  with  European 
producers  our  hay,  straw,  wool,  building  stone,  ice,  heavy  lumber, 
land,  labor,  fresh  meats,  live  stock,  vegetables,  farm  and  garden 
fruite,  indeed  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  our  agricultural  products 
are  wholly  unavailable,  directly  or  indirectly,  because  like  pro- 
ducts can  be  obtained  by  foreign  producers  nearer  to  their  own 
hom^,  and  usually  at  their  very  doors.  Hence  when  we  trans- 
late commerce  into  a  barter  of  commodity  forcommodity,  instead 
of  a  sale  of  commodities  for  money  of  account,  apowerful  objec- 
tion to  buying  abroad  that  which  we  can  produce  at  home  arises 
in  the  fact  that,  at  home,  we  can  barter  for  it  thirty-nine  fortieths  * 
of  all  the  bulky  products  a  new  country  is  capable  of  producing, 
while  abroad  we  can  barter  for  it  only  such  commodities  as  will 
stand  transportation,  viz.,  one-fortieth  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  the  land  will  produce. 

In  this  sense  the  trade  between  producers  of  bulky  products  of 
small  value,  and  that  between  producere  of  small  products  of 
great  value,  can  never  be  made  free,  in  fact,  or  equal.  For  the 
former  are  oppressed  by  a  transportation  tax  which  keeps  their 

*  Amerienn  ejiporls  sre  iieimllj  Icbb  tlion  one-rotUcth  of  American  prodHcta, 
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products  at  h.ome  in  any  event,  while  the  latter  can  send  their 
product  to  the  antipodes  at  a  cost  which  hardly  diminishes  per- 
ceptibly the  profits. 

311.  Private,  Special,  and  Public  luterests. — A  favor- 
ite position  of  free  traders  is  that  protection  is  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  special  and  private  interests.  Prof.  H. 
C  Adams,  of  Michigan,  in  referring  to  the  claim  that  petitions 
for  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy  have  at  various  times  in- 
fluenced Congress,  says  :  *  "  Government  by  petition  is  govern- 
ment byspecial  interests,  and  for  that  reason  one  must  be  very 
careful  in  accepting  requests  for  special  legislation  as  evidense  of 
public  sentiment."  Does  Prof.  Adams  hold  that  there  is  or  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  a  "general  interest, "  which  will  not  arise 
out  of  the  inf«pest  the  general  public  take  h\  a  matter  which  is 
primarily  of  special,  local,  or  private  interest  ?  We  know  of 
none.  The  taking  of  human  life  was  at  flrst  regarded  as  of  special 
interest  to  the  person  whose  life  was  taken,  and  to  those  depend- 
ent upon  him.  It  interested  others  only  so  far  as  they  chose  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  When  Cain  was  asked,  "  Where  is  Abel! " 
his  answer,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  "That  is  a  matter  merely  of  private  interest."  If  the 
State  of  Maine  were  invaded  by  a  public  enemy,  the  affair  would 
be,  physically,  a  matter  of  private  interest  only  to  people  in  the 
route  of  the  invading  army.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  to  those  of  the  public  who  were  sufficiently  charged  with 
the  national  feeling,  to  take  aji  interest  in  it.  When  the  Southern 
States  seceded,  a  few  attempted  to  say:  "That  is  only  a  fight 
between  the  abolitionists  and  the  slave-holders.  It  doesnot  inter- 
est the  people  generally,  or  me  in  particular."  The  defence  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  are  assailed.  Their  translation  into 
matters  of  public  interest  depends  not  on  their  intrinsic  quality, 
but  on  the  degree  in  which  the  public  is  charged  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  interested  in  it.  All  matters  of  public  interest,  there- 
fore, are  mere  matters  of  private  interest  publicly  considered. 
Hence  to  ask  that  the  public,  generally,  shall  decline  to  consider 
a  matter  which  primarily  affects  a  private  interest,  is  in  effect  to 
abohsh  the  whole  sphere  of  public  interests,  by  eliminating  from 
it  every  one  of  the  matters  now  included  under  its  consideration. 

But  is  it  true  that  free  trade,  as  that  term  lias  been  currently 
used,  covers  any  less  a  class  interest  or  private  interest  than  pro- 

*"Tas»iioiiin  meUniiedStatea,  1789 to  1810."  p.39. 
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te«tion  ?  All  political  and  social  economy  has  to  do  witli  ques- 
tions which  are  in  their  first  instance  of  private  and  special 
interest,  I.e.,  theymustaifectindividuals,  and  through  individuals 
only  the  public.  A  danger  which  could  affect  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  all  classes  of  the  jreople,  at  once  and  equally,  might 
possibly  be  found  in  a  collision  of  the  earth  with  some  other 
celestial  body,  but  no  such  phenomenon  comes  within  the  do- 
main of  human  government.* 

In  America  the  free-trade  criticism  has  centered  in  the  importing 
class  as  definitely  as,  in  England,  it  has  emanated  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Petitions  have  been  printed,  lobbies  have  been  sup- 
ported, journals  have  been  founded  and  subsidized,  and  free-trade 
leagues  have  been  formed  through  a  stimulus  invariably  inspired 
from  New  York  city,  and  having  its  seat  and  motive  in  the  tem- 
porary increase  of  profits  which  would  accrue  to  the  importing 
class  if  reduction  in  duties  on  competing  articles  could  be  effected. 
Though  tlie  utterance  has  been  in  the  name  of  the  consumer,  the 
oration  has  almost  invariably  been  inspired  or  paid  for  by  the 
importer.  The  publication  by  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1868-70 
of  the  lists  of  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Free  Trade 
League  showed  that  the  money  which  ran  the  league  was  con- 
tributed by  persons  directly  interested  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, or  foreign  manufacturing,  and  by  no  others.  That  league 
circulated  extensively,  through  the  American  News  Company, 
a  sheet  entitled  the  People's  Pictorial  Taxpayer,  purporting  to 
illustrate,  by  various  cai-toons  and  pictures,  the  baleful  effects 
of  levying  a  tax  on  such  foreign  products  as  compete  with 
our  own.  Its  ai^nroents  were  sun-ounded  hy  the  cards  of 
Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  steel  and  importers  of 
iron,  Sheffield,  England;  of  Congreve  and  Son,  of  New  York, 
agents  of  the  Toledo  Steel-works  of  Sheffield,  England ;  of  A. 
B,  Sands  &  Co.,  importers  of  drugs,  one  of  whose  members, 
Mahlon  Sands,  served  the  Free  Trade  League  disinterestedly 
as  secretary;  of  John  Clark,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  foreign  manufacturers  of 
spool  cotton;  of  Van  Wart  &  McCoy,  the  New  York  agents 

» Richard  Cobden,  addteseing  the  people  of  Manchester  In  favot  of  free  trade, 
Octobers,  1843  (Speeches,  p.  43),  said:  "I  am  atraid,  il  ne  mu^t  codFce<b  the  truth, 
that  mostof  us  entered  upon  this  Mmgelewith  the  buhcf  thuCwe  had  some  distinct 
IlBsa  Interest  in  the  question,  and  that  vie  shonld  carry  it  by  a  nianifeatatlon  of  onr 
nrlU  in  this  district  against  the  will  and  coneent  ot  other  portions  of  the  community. 
I  believe  that  is  onr  impression."  On  page  5S  lie  says  they  were  told  ■'  that  our  object 
19 '0  bring  agricultural  laborers  luto  the  maaufac luting  districts  In  order  to  reduce 
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of  Van  Wart,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  a  dozen  other 
English  manufacturing  firms  ;  of  F.  W.  Harj^)ld,  hardware, 
Birmingham,  England ;  of  Sampson  &  Bro.,  importers  of  foreign 
iron ;  W.  &  G.  Dutcher,  of  Sheffield,  England,  file  and  fool  manu- 
facturers ;  of  Spear  &  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  England,  steel  saw- 
makers  ;  and  of  Wm.  Irving,  of  New  York,  agent  for  two  foreign 
cutlery  and  edge-tool  firms;  and  of  Wm.  Schiefflin,  importer  of 
denga.  Besides  these  there  were  the  cards  of  several  foreign 
insurance  companies,  but  not  of  a  single  American  producer  of 
any  kind.  If  it  were  not  that  the  importers  in  many  cases 
share  largely  the  burden  of  ;the  duties,  foreign  houses  would  not 
so  usually  establish  agencies  in  New  York  on  purpose  to  evade 
duties.  What  evidence,  for  instance,  would  a  consignment  from. 
Jones,  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  Robinson, 
Jones  &  Co.  (the  same  parties)  in  New  York,  afford  of  the  actual 
prices  of  the  consigned  goods,  if  a  true  statement  of  their  foreign 
prices  involved  the  payoient  of  fifty  per  cent,  duties,  while  an 
under-statement  involved  the  payment  of  less  ?  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells,  in  one  of  his  reports,  states  that  many  of  these  American 
agencies  of  English  firms  are  established  on  purpose  to  evade  the 
revenue,  and  that  in  many  lines  of  goods  their  smuggling  almost 
defeats  the  collection  of  the  duties.  The  Committee  of  Congress 
on  Manufactures  reports  that  the  smuggling  and  evasion  of  duties 
by  false  invoicing,  through  the  English  consignors  and  Amei'ican 
consignees  being  one  firm  or  partner  or  agents  of  each  other, 
amounts  fo  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  fair  duties.  The  effort  to 
enlist  American  farmers  and  citizens,  generally,  in  the  free-trade 
movement,  has  hitherto  been  conducted  with  as  little  spon- 
taneous native  aid,  and  by  methods  as  distinctly  foreign,  as  the 
effort  to  promote  the  importation  of  opium  into  China  or  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Turkey.  It  finds  some  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  we  take  strongly  to  English  fashions  wherever  they 
are  admissible.  The  free-trade  criticism  seizes  upon  many  points 
of  attack,  some  of  which  must  at  times  present  an  appearance  of 
plausibility  on  a  superficial  examination.  Its  economic  state- 
ments, however,  without  a  solitary  exception,  all  rest  finally 
upon  falsehood,  either  of  fact  or  of  inference,  or  grow  out  of  the 
tendency  to  mistake  protection  in  a  disguised  form  for  free  trade. 
It  remains  a  criticism,  not  a  policy.  A  policy  succeeds  when  it 
accomplishes  desired  results.  A  criticism  may  succeed  in  merely 
obstructing  a  policy.  Protection  stands  as  the  sole  policy  of 
ijations, 
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212.  Protection  Universal — "Free  foreign  trade"  is,  on 
its  face,  a  term  of  complaint,  which  implies  the  pre-existence  of 
some  legislative  policy  which  is  charged  with  restricting  foreign 
trade.  The  argument  between  tariff  protection  and  free  foreign 
trade,  therefore,  opens  with  protection  in  possession,  *.  e. ,  embodied 
in  the  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  following  nations  viz, : 

The  United  States  of  America          .        .  63,000,000 

France 42,000,000 

Germany 48,000,000 

Austro-Hungary 42, 000, 000 

Russia ,       .        .  90,000,000 

Italy 28,000,000 

Spain 18,000,000 

English  Colonies 9,000,000 

Total 333,000,000* 

Free  foreign  trade  (so  called)  has  dominated  England  for  only 
forty  years,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  which 
England  has  had  an  international  trade.  During  these  forty 
years,  the  proportion  of  revenue,  collected  hy  duties  on  foreign 
trade  in  England,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other  country, 
except  the  United  States.  Fully  half  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected  by  England  is,  as  we  have  seen,  protective  of  the 
domestic  manufacturer  (of  tobacco,  gold  leaf,  and  the  like), 
and  peremptorily  destructive  to  the  producer  of  domestic  leaf 
tobacco.  A  tariff  which  forbids  one  industry,  and  protects  another 
by  a  duty  whose  strictly  protective  portion  is  three  or  four-fold 
the  value  in  foreign  countries  of  the  article  on  which  it  rests,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  non-interference  with  industry. 

Protection  holds  that  "  possession "  of  all  countries,  which  is 
"  nine  points  "  not  only  in  law  but  in  logic.  This  universality  of 
protection  proves  it  to  be  a  "  natural "  element  in  government — 
just  as  profit  is  in  trade.  With  the  same  readiness  with  which 
we  would  predict  that  "given  two  produeere,  each  of  whom  has 
a  surplus  of  what  the  other  needs,  they  will  trade,"  so  we  may 
also  affirm  that,  "given  two  nations,  whose  people  trade  with 

» It  tei  these  we  add  the  nations  which  would  gladly  enact  proleclive  Mriffs  if  per- 
miltfid  by  English  bajonels  to  do  fo,  tlio  list  would  be  doubled  by  the  addition  o( 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  And  if  lo  tlioae  we  add  those  conntries  the  thief  part  of 
whose  commcroinl  ascendency  n  as  won  under  and  throngh  protective  policies,  it  would 
addtlieKetherlands  and  Great  Britain.  If  we  add  those  which  el  ill  pracUce  partial 
tariff  protection  lo  homo  industry  and  armed  military  protsction  to  foreign  tnid«,  Great 
PlJtain  wools  Stand  ehjef  nn'i/adle  primxps  smoos  protective  nations, 
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each  other  in  competing  commodities,  each  nation  will  seek, 
by  duties,  to  protect  its  own  producers  in  its  own  markets, 
to  the  extent  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  taxes  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  commodities  of  their  rivals."  Protective  tariffs 
between  nations  whose  manufacturers,  traders,  farmers,  or  other 
producers  compete,  are  as  natural  as  trade  itself  is  between  per- 
sons or  nations  whose  productions  differ.  A  free  foreign  trader 
can  only,  with  the  same  logic,  charge  a  protectionist  with  obstruct- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  trade,  as  a  protectionist  can  chai^  every 
free  trader  with  seeking  to  obstruct  the  natural  principles  of 
government.  The  uniform  action  of  all  other  nations  in 
levying  protective  tariffs,  sustained  by  nine-tenths  of  the  record 
of  Great  Britain  herself,  proves  "  protection  "  to  be  as  natural, 
inevitable,  and  necessary  an  element,  in  government,  as  excliange 
is  in  Industry.  On  a  question  of  this  kind  the  universal  man 
knows  more  than  the  one  man,  and  universal  usage  establishes 
natural  law.  Just  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  governments 
shall  practice  coercion  towards  the  disobedient,  and  that  all 
peoples  shall  render  homage  to  those  in  power,  so  is  it  a  law  of 
nature  that  all  nations,  whose- people  have  international  trade  in 
competing  merchandise,  shall  protect  their  own  people  by  dis- 
criminating duties.  They  have  always  done  so,  and  they  always 
will.  None  should  be  so  grateful  to  them  for  doing  so  as  those 
whose  function  is  criticism,  since  if  it  were  possible  that  govern- 
ments could  cease  to  levy  protective  tariffs,  the  function  of  those 
economists,  who  reduce  criticism  or  fault-finding  to  a  system, 
would,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  be  gone.  Those 
who  live  by  finding  fault,  like  those  who  live  by  finding  dia- 
monds, should  be  grateful  for  what  they  find. 

This  chapter  should  have  made  apparent  to  the  student  the  dis- 
tinction between  criticism  as  a  force  in  society,  and  Policy, 
Action,  Human  Nature,  orwhatsoeverwechoosetocall  the  exist- 
ing and  governing  social  forces.  The  enactment  of  protective 
statutes  represent  the  latter,  the  clamor  of  free-trade  pedants  and 
theorists  for  the  abolition  of  these  statutes  the  former. 

Protection  is  the  mountain.  It  is  eternal.  Free  trade  is  the 
mirage.  If  it  advances  it  dissolves.  It  can  only  make  with  pro- 
tection the  same  kmd  of  an  issue  as  the  non-existing  and  im- 
possible makes  with  the  universal,  natural,  and  inevitable.  It  is 
a  fight  between  something  and  nothing.  Protection  is  an  econ- 
omy; free  trade  is  a  give-away,  a  waste.  Protection  is  con- 
structive ;  free  trade  is  destructive.    Free  trade  may  be  talked, 
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wliile  one  is  out  of  oiBce.     Protection  must  be  practiced,  tlie  in- 
stant one  comes  into  office,  or  inevitable  disaster  ensues. 

Protection  investigates,  consults,  hannonizes,  unites.  Free 
trade  disintegrates,  divides,  slanders,  besmirches,  and  disorgan- 
izes. Protection  collects  facts.  Free  trade  is  oracular,  pompous, 
and  issues  dogmas.  This  chapter  opened  with  several  refresh- 
ing extracts  from  free-trade  criticisms.  It  closes  with  a  note 
containing  the  overweening  criticism,  by  an  English  manu- 
facturer, of  great  wealth,  eloquence,  and  social  power,  upon  the 
stupidity  of  Americans,  in  pursuing  that  policy  which,  in  England, 
renders  a  Jolui  Bright  possible.*  The  silent  but  effective  answer 
to  Mr,  Bright's  urgency  that  Congress  should  be  "  wise  and  right- 
eous "is  found  in  the  practical  illustration  which  British  free 
trade  affords  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  in  its  career  at  home 
and  in  India,  Ireland,  Turkey,  China,  and  Japan,  If  Americans 
had  600,000,000  of  barbarians  where  we  could  train  our  guns 
upon  them,  if  they  demanded  the  right  to  trade  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  preference  to  buying  of  ourselves,  then  we  too  might 
aspire  to  teach  "  wisdom  and  righteousness  "  in  the  English  way. 
In  the  absence  of  these  barbarian  aids,  we  have  to  be  quite 
humble.  British  righteousness  and  British  wisdom,  both  of 
which  blend  in  British  free  trade,  are  beyond  our  pr^ent  reach. 


DsiK  Sib  ;  .  .  .  .  Afl  to  tho  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  sntely  your  mnii- 
BtroDB  tariff  pmvokes.  It  it  does  rot  jnstify.  yoar  alrlltes  and  labor  inBarrsclioiiB, 

If  joiir  CongTf  88  Insists  on  burdening  yonr  wliole  populatlnn  to  give  profit  to  your 
mannfactarers,  suMly  the  workmen  mny  as  jnatly  insist  on  protection  to  their  labor. 

facturera,  hut  will  be  called  in  to  give  hieher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  to  jour 


1.  L.  U.  RiATiE,  St.  Lonis.  Uo.,  U.  ^ 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
Economy  of  Pkotectiox. 
213.  How  a  Tariff  May   Protect  Producers. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPOKTS  MAY  PROTECT  THE  PRODUCERS,  TRADERS, 
TRANSPORTERS,  BANKERS,  LAND-OWNERS  AND  LABORERS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  IMPOSING  THE  DUTIES  IN  FIVE  WAYS,  WHICH  ARE  THE 
FIVE  POINTS  OF  PROTECTION,  VIZ. :  FIRST,  WHEN,  WITHOUT  KAIS- 
INO  THE  PRICE  OP  THE  ARTICLE,  THEY  SHUT  OUT  IN  WHOI^  OR 
IN  PART  THE  FOREIGN  COMPETING  ARTICLE,  THEREBY  SECURING 
TO  DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS  THE  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  SUPPLY  THE 
ARTICLE  TO  DOMESTIC  CONSUMERS. 

This  occurs  when  the  article  is  so  largely  produced  at  home 
that  domestic  producers  are  fully  competent  to  supply  it  at  as  low 
prices  as  it  can  be  imported,  yet  would  lose  a  portion  of  their 
market  if  free  competition  from  abroad  were  allowed  As  tlie 
cheapness  with  which  an  article  can  be  marketed  oftfn  depends 
on  the  certainty  of  a  market,  it  is  obMous  that  thLS  cUss  of 
duties,  by  insuring  to  American  producers  a  certain  market  tend^ 
immediately  and  iu  the  first  instance  to  cheapness  The  test  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  American  market  relatively  to  the  foreign  is 
found  in  our  ability  to  export,  since  no  article  will  go  abroad  ex- 
cept to  obtain  a  price  higher,  by  cost  and  profits  of  transportation, 
than  it  can  find  at  home. 

The  following"  schedules  of  protected  articles  which  we  both 
export  and  import  shows  how  large  is  the  volume  of  merchandise, 
the  duties  upon  which  do  not  enchance  the  price  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Yet  they  protect  that  market,  containing  63, 000, 000 
customers,  to  American  producers,  absolutely  as  to  the  i>ortion 
of  foreign  goods  excluded  by  these  dutes,  and  relatively  as  ti> 
the  portion  admitted.  Since,  by  the  terms  of  the  proijositioii, 
the  American  price  is  the  same  or  lower  than  the  foreign,  tlie 
whole  duty  on  competing  goods  nmst  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
comjfeting  producers. 
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Implements  oflron. 


firam  and  manuf act 

Bread  and  bretidetiil 

Bncke 

BroomB  and  btnahes 

CaDdlM 

Camaeee  carta  etc 

Care  (railroad) 

CoSee  and  splcee 


P[Dlt« 

Pure  and  fur  skins 
Ghb  flitnreB 
Oineeng 


Jewelry 
LeaowBres 


Powder  and  ball 


_  -'fntoerj 
Plated  van. 
I^mtlng  preBBea  and  type 


rreehand! 


60870 
S11403 


SJitiy  cm  ImiKTialiot 


aspercet 
ISperoei 
»  per  cell 


Ayetage  40 


(3  per  ton. 

Sffper  ton  to  40  per  cent, 
.w,  free ;  dreeeed,  SO  per  ce 

to  ao  per  cent, 
erage  40  per  cent 
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rroUcted  Prodacts 

Valmqf 

!l 

which  we  exparl. 

Exparla. 

:S| 

"" 

Imim-iation. 

1 

J,  -L^ 

rib. 

ft  -£■ 

SU44 

45 

^,.5?'"° 

inam 

2.64 

45  per  cent 

8oa 

8B7BBa 

Dps  cent. 

fel  .  ^  h, 

»„ 

«0 

t<xU    e^lb. 

T"' 

■^  82 

798 

au  cte.  per  lb. ;  4  lo  8  cl 

.pergttl. 

43 

»"  i^'" 

ai    3(1869 

lb. 

ka 

93BSv 

BSO 

5pe  cent 

SIOOB 

S9 

40           nl. 

SO 

a)     40perc«iit. 

S  'K. 

^3% 

39 

»                Dl.. 

W              pa 

95  3« 

48 

rag   SSporce 

per  lb. 

4o'Tr^c™t' 

$S^p«rgal. 

W  od.    m        bn 

W 

«   Bj 

sa 

oSIMcen 

(8  per  lb. 
a  per  lb. 

man        tu  ed  ar      es 

«d 

BOO 

40  per  c 

Man                          e» 

42   529 

40perce 

... 

S     "- 

I 


S        P     i 


a  m       whi  h 

products  ot  the  same  article  m  a  : 
cases  the  crude  article  bears  a  high* 
article  as  low  (or  lower)  a  price,  as 


g  and  molasses,  iron  and 
import  the  crude  article 
ufacture,  and  export  the 
aore  finished  form.  In  such 
f  price,  and  the  more  finished 
I  foreign  countries. 


specially  true  of  crude  iron  and  steel,  relati  vely  to  the  implemente 
made  from  them.  • 

American  manufacturers  of  wares  pay  the  whole  duty  on  im- 
ported pig.  scrap,  and  bar  m>n,  and  yet  sell  the  finished  products 
made  of  them,  both  here  and  in  all  foreign  countries,  as  low  as 
their  foreign  competitors.  An  acute  free  trader,  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Shearman,  issued  to  the  American  manufacturers  a  tract  explain- 
ing to  them  that,  including  the  manufacturers  of  railroads,  they, 
as  a  class,  pay  97  to  99  per  cent,  of  all  tlie  duties  paid  on  im- 
ported products.  The  manufacturers,  however,  passed  the  tract 
over  to  the  farmers  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  statement,  so  fre- 
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quently  made  by  the  less  candid  free  traders,  that  the  farmers  pay 
the  whole  duty.  On  the  whole,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Sheaimau's 
address  to  the  manufacturers  was  too  strong  meat  for  the  free- 
trade  propagandism.  It  was  deemed  safer  to  return  to  the  "  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,"  viz.,  that  manufacturers  are  the  cormo- 
rants, and  those  who  buy  no  goods  (except,  at  times,  sugar)  that 
are  increased  in  price  by  the  duty  are  their  victims. 
214.  When   Duties   on  Imports  Protect  from  Taxa- 

DUTIES  ARE  PROTKCrriVB  WHEN,  BY  COLLECTING  A  REVENUE  FROM 
IMPOETEKS,  WITHOUT  INCEBASE  OF  PEICE  ON  THE  THISa 
IMPORTED,  THEY  SAVE  THE  BODY  OF  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 
FROM  TAXATION. 

Duties  on  imports  operate  protectively,  in  behalf  of  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  imposing  them,  when,  with- 
out increasing  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  they  rest, 
and  hence  without  operating  as  a  tax  on  American  consumers  in 
any  degree  whatever,  they  collect  a  considerable  revenue  out  of 
the  foreign  producers  and  importers  of  competing  products, 
thereby  shielding  the  body  of  American  taxpayers  f  i-om  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  so  collected.  Such  duties  may  perform 
the  double  function  of  protecting  our  body  of  taxpayers  against  a 
given  sum  of  taxation,  and  protecting  certain  groups  of  domestic 
producers  in  a  portion  of  the  domestic  markets.  Elach  mode  of 
protection  ends  exactly  where  the  other  begins,  i.e.,  ou  the 
goods  admitted  we  get  a  revenue  paid  by  foreigners,  which  is  a 
form  of  protection  to  our  taxpayers  against  taxation.  To  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  goods  which  would  come  in  but  for  the  duty,  but  are 
excluded  by  the  duty,  we  get  no  revenue,  but  an  exclusive  mar- 
ket for  domestic  producers,  instead  of  a  market  divided  between 
them  and  foreign  producers.  Both  these  results  being,  in  the 
cases  supposed,  without  increase  of  cost  to  consumers,  the  duty, 
as  toconsumers,  is  not  a  tax.  In  short,  while  free  trade  divides  our 
American  markets  between  our  producers  and  the  foreign,  and 
leaves  us  to  pay  the  entire  duties,  protection  divides  tlie  burden  of 
paying  the  duties  between  American  producers  and  the  foreign, 
and  leaves  tlie  former  to  enjoy  the  whole  American  market. 

OVER  WHOLLY 


I  schedule  of  articles  which  we  both  export  and 
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impoi't,  and  which,  therefore,  must  preserve  very  nearly  like 
values  at  home  and  abroad.  I  do  not  say  exactly  like  values, 
but  I  affirm  that  the  values  can  not  vary  much,  since  the 
grades  we  export  under  each  name  must  be  enough  higher 
abroad  than  here  to  pay  for  expoi-tation,  and  the  grades  we  im- 
port must  he  producible,  enough  cheaper  abroad  than  here,  so 
that  when  the  foreign  producer  has  added  his  share  of  the  duty 
to  the  cost  of  his  production,  he  will  still  usually  have  a  mai^in 
of  profit.  But  if  one  grade  of  a  given  article  is  higher  priced 
here  than  abroad,  while  another  grade  of  the  same  article  is  lower 
priced,  both  and  all  grades  of  that  article  can  not  keep  very  far 
from  equivalent  values  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  case  of  every  article  included  in  this  schedule,  there 
arises  an  irresistible  presumption  from  the  fact  that  the  article  is 
in  some  form  and  degree  one  of  export,  that  prices  being  about 
at  a  level  in  the  two  countries,  a  very  considerable  portion,  or  the 
whole  of  the  duty,  is  paid  by  the  foreign  producer.  That  pre- 
sumption needs,  however,  to  be  tested  in  each  case,  in  conform- 
ity with  a  principle  which  will  bo  stated  and  if  proved,  furnish 
a  substantial  proximate  rule,  more  accurate  than  has  hitherto 
been  in  use,  for  calculating  the  portion  of  revenue  paid  by 
foreigners. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  ; 


Articles  uhich  ue  both  Expoj t  and  Imp-il 

"S' 

ff=.™j« 

Booked  blaDl:  foolia  and  music 

$W-3M5B 

$«".a)a09 

imimvi 

746  402  » 

Braaa  (manutaclnred) 

\ii¥%m2& 

Sticks  and  ufea 

31 '155  99 

BriBtieB,  bcnotiee  and  brooins 

330  9-611 

CandleB  and  Upers 

ea-soo 

c£^ll^'8  dmg^'S^  medicines 

140  423  6" 

.sss 

Clocks,  watchei  andparlsof 

3  DOT  647  97 

801  483  8B 

.ilBSeS9  2a 

Coke'.'!". 

53  844  03 

eoaisM 

1038  98 

Copper,  chiefly  crude 

,.^?^S? 

Cotton  goods 

13  aw  108  04 

3  96B  9-8  84 

Fancy  arCicles 

9IJi4  9-8  8S 

8  918  246  05 

Flsli<eipoi^^l87  33Sj 

1333  017  37 

1804- »3   il 

4  4»  136  45 

1135199  91 

Hair  " 

R31065  1S 

KB  317 11 

Hat9.  boniKta  and  hoods 

10S6J18-- 

Hay!... 

8915^35 

153196  07 

13  382  381,48 

Hides  ana  akina 

J7  702  9TO61 

499300 
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Articles  joftW  we  both  m^ort  and  Import. 

"s-- 

^Im"*- 

"HI 

12,213,203.48 

2,233:95 

1,429,918.17 

1,514,782.43 

29  6S5.D0 

102873,18 

300.975,77 

^822,25 

1.217,407.35 

2.574,816.91 

'■'^^^ 
4,666,368.50 

J,5ai;i3r.74 
I.468,176!l8 
B,453,'693:49 

SI 

94,523,797.29 
6,489.50 
27,608,75 

8,216,132.12 

6,466,95 
8,967,290,69 
10.383.858.54 

89.904.64 

24.198l037.62 
99362.28 
126,301.70 

nK 

^4,165.54 

gss 

6.001.00 

389)800:66 

Jfi 

262:270:86 

ssss 

aoe,4i6,67 

1^2.878.08 
1,818,246.36 

434,645,34 

ill 

e,789:028:04 

62:192:^ 

49,216:335:66 

Inffia-ruhber  goods 

Iron  and  eleal,  and  mannf  actnres  of. 

l^blejezports  8614,400) i.... 

M^^topn^e;*  *  Gerii^n'  silver;  *  Dlikei;  i^Utlik. 

Oils, MiDBral  etc \'.\, 

PaiDUngand  statuary 

I^ovieiora' (b'a^'n.' btietVbiitier,' cii'e«e.  eRga;  iard', 

|S5r»;"?::::::::,::::::.:::-:;::::-:: 

|fled8'(flii;bBmp;^rten;et^):;:. ::::;:;;:::;; 

stone,  other  than  marblB 

Tarand  pilch 

Vegetables " 

5^759.24 
aS3,006  9« 

'3:^:2! 

Woolen  mannf  sctnree 

Zinc  

3,856,678.08 
'377:159:01 

Total 

8415,759,545.00    ■ 

$174,562,630.98 

It  appears,  therefore,  thai  out  of  the  total  of  $505,491,96fi,66  of 
imported  goods  paying  duties  in  1883,  four-fifths,  or  $415,750.- 
B45,  are  goods,  some  forms  and  grades  of  which  we  export  to 
the  amount  in  all  of  about  $700,000,000,  which  was  shown  hy 
the  first  schedule  to  be  the  amount  of  our  protected  ex- 
ports ;  also,  that  out  of  a  total  of  1215,617,669.63  of  revenue 
collected  on  imports,  an  irresistible  presumption  arises  that 
a  like  proportion  of  four-fifths,  viz.,  1174,562,630.98,  is  either 
not    chargeable    over    upon    American    consumers    at  all,    or 
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is  divided  so  that  a  definite  and  larg^  portion  of  it  is  not  so 
chargeable. 

IN  CASES  WHEREIN  THE  IMPORTATION  DISPLACES  A  PORTION  OF 
AN  ALREADY  SUPERABUNDANT  SUPPLY  THE  FOREIGN  PRODUCER 
PAYS  THE  WHOLE  DUTY. 

Among  the  articles,  on.  which  the  duty  is  not  chargeable  on 
the  American  consumer  in  any  degree  whatever,  are  breadstufFs, 
coal,  fish,  hay,  paper,  potatoes,  provisions,  sand,  starch,  stone, 
straw,  tallow,  tar,  and  pitch,  vegetables,  vinegar,  and  wood, 
lumber,  and  timber.  In  breadstuffs  the  import  for  1882  was 
$16,478, S96. 33,  almost  exactly  one-hundredth  as  much  as  out" 
domestic  production,  which  for  1881  (short  crop)  was  worth 
$1,570,248,541,  and  one-eleventh  as  much  as  our  exports,  viz., 
$182,670,528.  The  American  price  was  fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  demand  upon  America,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  the  whole 
available  supply.  If  European  sources  of  supply  and  demand  are 
included,  the  driblet  from  Canada  which  constitutes  our  importa- 
tion would  be  one  part  in  350.  If  American  sources  only  are 
counted  it  would  be  one  part  in  100.  But  when  we  are  sending 
abroad  eleven  times  as  mueh  breadstuffs  as  we  import  from  Can- 
ada, it  is  obvious  that  the  importation  from  Canada  simply  dis- 
places its  equivalent  in  American  bieadstuffs,  increasing  by  so 
much  our  national  surplus  for  export.  Hence  Canada,  being 
nearer  the  point  of  demand  than  our  far  West  producers,  lessens 
by  so  much  the  quantity  of  American  produce  that  can  find 
market.  The  degree  in  which  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  our  own 
far  West  breadstufi's,  that  can  profitably  be  marketed,  exactly 
offsets  the  addition  it  makes  to  our  exports.  It  is  like  a  pint  of 
water,  poured  into  a  barrel  of  water  that  is  ali'eady  running  over. 
It  effects  no  change  of  level,  nor  increase  in  quantity,  but  only  a 
substitution  of  atoms  in  an  unchangeable  quantity. 

Plainly  the  import  of  breadstuffs  from  Canada  exerts  no  influ- 
ence whatever  over  the  American  price,  but  merely  displaces 
part  of  our  American  product,  partly  by  lessening  the  quantity 
marketed,  and  partly  by  increasing  the  quantity  exported. 

A  Canadian  can  not,  on  bringing  his  wheat  into  our  market,  if 
our  wheat  is  selling  at  $1.33,  say  :  "I  want  $1.45  for  this  wheat, 
because  I  had  to  pay  twenty  cents  a  bushel  import  duty."  He 
must  sell  for  the  American  price-  He  need  take  no  less,  and  he 
can  get  no  more.  Hence,  if  he  pays  a  duty,  it  figures  merely  as 
an  additional  item  in  his  cost  of  production,  i.  e.,  a  deduction 
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from  his  proflfa,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sum  paid  for  phosphates  or 
manure. 

The  opposite  theory  would  involve  the  absurd  corollary  that 
all  the  breadstuffs  produced  in  the  United  States,  though  one 
hundred  times  as  great  in  quantity  as  the  trifles  imported  fi-oni 
Canada,  must  have  been  made  twenty  per  cent,  higher  by  the 
mere  duty  OQ  this  importation  from  Canada,  or  that  a  tax  of 
$312,000,000  could  be  imposed  on  consumers  of  American  bread- 
stuffs,  and  paid  over  to  American  farmers,  as  the  consequence  of 
collecting  a  twenty-five  percent,  duty  on  116,000,000  worth  of 
breadstuffs  coming  in  from  Canada  and  going  out  to  Europe. 

Hence,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  whole  duty  collected  on 
breadstuffs,  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada,  is  paid  by 
the  Canadians.  Hero,  therefore,  is  a  saving  to  the  whole  body  of 
American  taxpayers  of  $4,152,827.36  per  year,  through  the  duty 
on  imported  breadstuffs.  No  American  resident,  citizen,  or  tax- 
payer pays  one  cent  of  this  revenue  in  the  form  of  increased 
price.  Yet,  as  the  Canadian  is  seen  to  pay  it  into  the  Treasury,  it 
is  necessary  to  pi'ove  that  the  American  price  is  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  in  order  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
Canadian  sustains  the  final  burden  of  the  tax. 

Of  coal,  we  import  $3, 192, 689,28  worth,  against  an  export  twice 
as  large,  and  against  a  production  of  $94,387,923.  Every  ton  im- 
ported is,  therefore,  a  displacement  of  a  portion  of  domestic  prod- 
uct, partly  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  latter  which  can 
be  profitably  marketed,  and  partly  by  compelling  a  portion  of 
the  latter  to  be  exported.  Neither  of  the  processes  tends  to  lower 
or  raise  the  price,  since  in  both  cases  the  importation  only  dis- 
places a  portion  of  the  domestic  supply  without  increasing  the 
aggregate  supply.  By  so  much  as  the  importation  fi'om  Nova 
Scotia  is  more,  the  domestic  product  will  he  less.  All  the  facts, 
which  make  the  duty  on  breadstuffs  a  collection  of  revenue  e.\- 
ciusively  from  foreign  producers,  apply  to  coal.  Hence,  of  the 
$631,099.2S  annually  collected  on  coal  not  one  cent  is  collected 
from  American  consumers  of  coal. 

Lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood  are  exported  from  the 
Northwest,  i.  e.,  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  into 
Weatem  Canada  and  Manitoba,  to  the  amount  of  $3,475,636  an- 
nually, thus  showing  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  Nortliwest  than  in 
any  part  of  Canada.  It  is  imported  from  the  Ottawa  district  of 
Canada  into  New  York  and  New  England  to  the  amount  of 
$8,967,290.60,  thus  showing  that  it  is  dearer  in  New  York  and 
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New  Eng'land  thaa  in  most  parts  of  Canada.  Finally,  we  ship 
from  our  ocean  ports  upwards  of  $34,000,000  worth  to  foreign 
countries.  The  total  value  of  our  lumber  product  is  $333,368,- 
739,  or  say  thirty  times  as  much  as  we  import,  and  oup  importa- 
tion is  less  than  one-third  of  our  export. 

Here  again  the  Canadian  geta  the  American  price  ;  his  impor- 
tation is  a  displacement,  partly  felt  in  diminishing  our  domestic 
product,  and  partly  in  increasing  our  export.  Hence  the  $1,697,- 
431.91,  collected  from  Canadian  lumber  producers,  protects  the 
body  of  our  taxpayers  from  just  so  much  tax  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Summing  up  the  revenue  derived  from  the  articles  on  which 
the  importation  serves  clearly  only  to  displace  a  small  portion  of 
our  domestic  production,  partly  by  lessening  the  portion  of  our 
domestic  product  that  can  be  profitably  marketed  and  partly  by 
forcing  another  portion  to  be  exported,  we  find  that  on  these  sev- 
eral articles,  viz.,  breadstuffs,  coal,  fish,  hay,  paper,  potatoes,  pro- 
visions, sand,  starch,  stone,  straw,  tallow,  tar  and  pitch,  tobaeco, 
vegetables,  vinegar,  wood,  lumber,  etc.,  we  collect  duties  fi'om. 
foreign  producers  to  the  amount  of  $15,919,878.03,  apparently 
without  a  possibility  of  any  tax  on  the  American  coiisum.er. 

215.  Wheo  Protection  Promotes  Prod  actio  n.^The 
third  class  of  cases,  in  which  duties  on  imports  operate  protec- 
tively, is  when,  being  imposed  on  articles  of  which  the  American 
production  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  American  demand,  they 
enhance  the  price  sufiiciently  to  stimulate  the  production  up  to  a 
condition  of  adequacy  to  supply  the  demand.  When  this  point 
of  adequacy  of  domestic  supply  is  reached,  domestic  prices  will 
have  fallen  to  a  dead  level  with  foreign  prices.  While  the 
domestic  production  is  rising  toward  this  condition  of  adequacy, 
the  enhanced  price,  or  "tax"  occasioned  by  the  duty,  lessens  jjari 
passu  with  the  approach  of  the  domestic  production  toward  ade- 
quacy to  suppl3''  the  domestic  demand.  In  no  case,  therefore, 
where  there  is  a  large  domestic  production,  can  the  domestic  price 
stand  as  high  as  the  foreign  price  with  the  duty  added. 

If  the  law,  by  which  the  duty  recedes  from  its  full  effect  on 
the  price,  could  be  reduced  to  mathematical  certainty,  an  exact 
count  of  the  temporary  cost  of  protective  duties,  and  an  account 
current  of  this  cost  against  their  profit  in  enhanced  production 
and  increased  internal  trade,  could  be  arrived  at. 

But  fluctuations  in  markets  greatly  embarrass  it,  and  down  to 
t  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  neg- 
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lected  to  collect  such  statistics  as  would  furnish  most  aid  in, 
establishing  the  universality  of  such  a  mathematical  formula. 
It  has  to  be  left  to  sound  business  judgment. 

Upon  no  point  are  the  American  people  so  iil-infonned,  and  so 
subject  to  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous,  as  on  that 
of  the  relative  prices  of  consumable  commodities  of  nearly  all 
kinds  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Subject  to  variations,  which  may  be  separately  noted,  the  proxi- 
mate law  of  the  receding  effect  of  duties  under  an  increasing  do- 
mestic production  is  that,  pari  passu  as  the  domestic  production 
becomes  adequate  to  supply  tlie  demand,  the  tarifftax  declines. 

For  instance,  on  crude  sugar  we  import  ten-elevenths  of  our 
supply.  Presumptively,  therefore,  ten-eleventbs  of  our  duty,  on 
the  raw  materials  or  forms  of  our  sugar,  falls  as  a  taxation  on 
our  manufacturers  and  refiners  of  sugar.  The  existence  of  an 
export  of  refined  sugar,  though  only  to  tlie  extent  of  one-fiftieth 
in  value  of  our  importation  of  crude  sugar,  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  prices  are  as  low  in  our  markets  as  abroad,  were  it  not 
that  the  export  is  aided  by  payment  of  a  rebate  of  the  duty 
collected  on  the  importation  of  the  crude  sugar  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. In  fact,  however,  refined  sugar  has  at  times  been  lower 
in  tlie  United  States  than  abroad,  and  is  \isually  higher  by  only  a 
third  or  half  the  duty.  To  this  extent  the  tax  is  continued  against 
our  consumers.  The  assumption  that  raw  sugar  is  taxed  depends 
also,  for  its  truth,  on  the  condition  that  the  repeal  of  our  duty 
would  cause  no  change  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  countries  which 
sell  us  the  sugar.  If,  however,  they  should  put  on  an  export  tax 
simultaneously  with  our  taking  it  off,  as  Brazil  and  China  did  on 
the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  our  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  tJien  we 
would  be  simply  presenting  to  foreign  nations  our  present  sugar 
duties,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,000  annually. 

Collateral  causes  other  than  the  tariff,  such  as  patents,  which 
limit  the  competition  among  domestic  manufacturers,  may  con- 
spire to  prevent  prices  receding,  under  domestic  competition,  in 
the  degree  our  rule  calls  for.  The  history  of  steel  rails  may  illus- 
trate. When  they  were  altogether  siipplied  from  abi-oad,  neither 
duties  nor  patent  monopoly  were  much  complained  of.  The  price 
was  so  high  that  even  the  duty  of  $28.50  per  ton  was  only  equiv- 
alent to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  though  the  fall  in  price  so  raised 
its  ad  valorem  rate  that  had  it  continued  it  would  have  become  a 
duty  of  100  percent.  In  1864  as  high  as  $3T5  in  currency  was  paid 
for  steel  rails.     In  1882  our  demand  bad  expanded  to  1,312,931 
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tons  annually,  under  reduced  prices  and  expanded  production, 
and  we  ourselves  produced  l,fi88,7B4  tons  a  year,  leaving  only 
224,057  tons  to  be  imported.  If  the  law  of  receding  tax  had 
worked  unfettered,  it  should  have  resulted  as  follows : 

Whole  demand,  )         (  Deficit,  )  ( "Whole  duty,  1         (  Tariff 

1,012,921        [    :     ]  324,057  [    ;:    ]       $28.50        \    :    \  Tax, 

tons.  )  (    tons.     )  (      per  ton.       )         ^$3.16 

In  short,  in  1882,  in  view  of  the  ratio  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion to  our  importations,  the  price  of  steel  rails  should  have 
been  only  $3.16  per  ton  higher  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
whereas  it  was  from  $15  to  $18  higher,  the  duty  being  then 
$28.50  pep  ton.  This  failure  of  the  price  to  recede,  at  an  equal  pace 
with  the  expansion  in  the  domestic  production,  was  due  to  the 
patents  which  limited  the  right  to  manufacture  here  to  eleven 
companies,  all  acting  under  one  arrangement  as  to  their  patents, 
and  whose  patents  continued  to  run  after  the  English  patents  had 
expired.  Had  there  been  no  patent  monopoly,  i.  e. ,  had  all  Ameri- 
cans been  free  to  make  Bessemer  rails  after  1870,  it  is  probable 
that  forty  instead  of  eleven  makers  might  have  competed.  In 
that  case  the  American  price  might  not  have  been  higher  than 
the  foreign  price  b^  more  than  the  ratio  assigned,  $.S.16  per  ton, 
plus  freight  and  charges.  Still  the  fact  that  America  is  the 
ultimate  maiket  for  consumption,  of  about  as  many  rails  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  necessarily  causes  iron  and  steel 
rails  to  tend  toward  higher  prices  in  America  than  elsewhere. 

The  duty  recedes  from  its  effect,  as  a  tax,  in  proportion  as  the 
domestic  production  becomes  adequate  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand.  Hence  the  portion  of  the  duty  which  is  a  tax  on 
dom.estie  consumers,  bears  always  the  same  proportion  to  the 
share  which  is  paid  by  foreign  producers,  as  the  deficit  in  the 
domestic  supply  bears  to  the  whole  domestic  demand.  If  this 
law  be  applied  to  the  foregoing  schedule  ot  duties,  to  the  amount 
of  $174,562,630.98,  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  fairest  standard 
for  ascertaining  the  gross  cost  of  protective  duties,  in  the  first 
instance,  i.e.,  before  offsetting  the  protils  which  ensue  to  the 
country  at  large  from  enhanced  production,  and  the  increased 
prosperity  of  all  kinds  of  industries.  The  problem  -which  has 
excited  the  candid  wonder  of  many  ingenious  persons  is,  Why, 
under  protective  duties,  do  we  grow  rich  in  just  the  degree 
that  taxes  are  high?  The  secret  of  the  puzzle  is  that  foreign 
producers  pay  so   large  a  share  of  the  duties  that  American 
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actually  are  presented  in  part  with  tVieir  im- 
ported commodities.  This  is,  in  part,  why  Chancellor  Bis- 
marck attributes  the  unwonted  prosperity  of  America,  during  the 
twenty-three  years  past,  to  the  only  operative  cause  peculiar  to 
that  period,  as  compared  to  other  periods,  viz.,  our  protective  du- 
ties. It  will  also  both  explain  and  justify  the  fact  that  the  last 
EInglish  work  on  political  economy,  hy  Professor  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  of  Cambridge  University,  says  (p.  576)  :  "7(  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  imposition  of  import  duties  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  m^hod  at  l&xst  temporarily  effective  of  increas- 
ing a  nation's  income  at  th^  eaqtenee  of  foreigners. " 

In  stating,  as  a  proximate  rule  for  estimating  the  decline  in  the 
tariff  tax,  which  results  from  the  advance  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, that,  pari  passu  as  the  domestic  production  becom.es  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  the  tax  declines,  I  use  the 
word  proximaf«  in  its  bi-oadest  sense.  For  instance,  while  the 
American  manufacture  of  silks  now  supplies  the  country  with 
ahout  one-fourth  of  Ihe  si!k  worn  in  this  country,  the  deficit 
being  still  three-fourths,  the  rule  above  set  forth  would  require 
that  the  current  selhng  American  price  should  be  one-fourth  of 
the  duty  below  the  French  price  with  duty  added,  supposing  the 
French  price  itself  not  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  American 
manufacture.  In  short,  that  the  current  American  prices  ought 
to  be  three-fourths  only  of  the  French  price,  plus  the  duty.  This 
is  not  far  from  the  fact  French  manufacturers  several  years 
ago  refused  to  fill  American  orders  except  through  their  New 
York  houses.  They  alleged  as  the  reason  that,  if  they  should  sell 
to  American  customersat  current  French  prices,  the  latter,  on  pay- 
ing the  duty,  would  find  the  American  price  so  much  lower  than 
the  French  price  with  duty  added,  that  they  could  not  sell  at  all. 
This  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  the  French  producers 
of  silks  are  paying  a  portion  of  our  revenue.  The  formula  I  have 
given  would  fix  that  portion  proximately  at  about  a  fourth  of 
the  price  ;  which,  if  the  duty  be  60  per  cent.,  would  be  two-thirds 
of  the  duty.  The  accidents  of  trade  might  cause  this  to  fluctuate 
between  a  tenth  and  three-tenths,  and  differently  on  different 
kinds  of  silks,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  our  domestic 
manufacture  is  superseding  tlie  French,  in  each  kind,  in  our  mar- 
kets. The  actual  law  which  determines  the  price  being  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  supply,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  the  whole 
demand,  domestic  and  foreign,  it  follows  that  the  recession  of 
price  must  bear  a  permanent  relation  to  this  greater  equation, 
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and  only  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  less  one  of  the  ratio  of  the 
domestic  to  the  foreign  supply.  Still,  if  a  competent  government 
investigation  were  made,  I  think  it  would  prove  that  for  several 
years  past  the  American  price  for  silks  has  been  from  one  to 
three  tenths  below  the  French  price  and  duty,  thus,  in  effect, 
showing  a  payment  by  the  French  silk  manufacturers  of  from 
two  to  four  tenths  of  our  revenue  from  silks. 

English  manufacturers  of  cutlery  and  crockery  also  make  dif- 
ferent price  lists  to  American  customers  from  those  tliey  sell  at  to 
Australian  and  to  English,  putting  their  product  enough  lower 
here  than  elsewhere,  to  virtually  pay  as  much  of  the  American 
duty  as  they  can  afford  to  i)ay,  without  losing  their  entire 
profit. 

In  crockery  the  proximate  rule  above  given  is  borne  out 
with  essential  accuracy.  The  American  manufacture  produces 
about  $5,000,000  worth  a  year,  as  against  an  importation  of  about 
17,000,000  worth.  Our  total  annual  consumption  being  113,000,- 
000,  and  our  domestic  production  having  become  adequate 
to  supply  five-twelfths  of  the  demand,  it  ought  to  be  found  that 
our  foreign  competitors  are  bearing  five-twelfths  of  the  tariff 
tax.  As  the  effect  of  a  duty  is  partly  to  raise  prices  in  the  coun- 
try impcsing  it,  but  partly  also  to  depress  prices  in  the  country 
producing  the  product  on  which  it  is  imposed,  a  comparison  of 
present  relative  prices  in  the  two  countries  is  not  always  more 
satisfactory  than  a  comparison  of  present  prices  with  past  prices 
in  the  same  country.  Davenport  &  Bro.,  a  New  York  import- 
ing house  in  crockery,  china,  and  earthenware,  report  that  in 
1832  a  ci^te  of  assorted  crockery  would  sell  to  the  American  con- 
sumer at  $95,30,  under  the  30  per  cent,  duty,  and  a  like  crate 
sold  in  1883  under  a  50  per  cent,  duty,  at  $57.80.  The  goods  had 
sold  67  per  cent,  higher  under  a  duty  40  per  cent,  lower.  The 
books  of  Oscar  Cheeseman,  another  importer  and  jobber  of 
crockery  in  New  York,  show  that  assortments  of  crockery  which 
sold  for  $108.68  in  1860  under  a  34  per  cent,  duty  sold  in  1883 
under  a  50  per  cent,  duty,  for  $63.81.  Although  the  duty  has 
since  been  raised  to  60  per  cent.,  inquiry  of  these  firms  shows 
that  the  goods  in  question  sell  very  much  lower  now  than  when 


Nine  heavy  firms  of  dealers  in  plumbing  and  sanitary  hard- 
ware in  New  York  certified,  in  the  winter  of  1883,  that  the  prices 
on  their  class  of  earthenware  were  40  per  cent,  lower  then  than  in 
1873,  when  the  business  of  their  Ina^uf*^tu^e  was  first  undert^en 
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in  this  country,  though  the  currency  in  which  these  prices  were 
stated  was  worth  33  per  cent,  more  in  coin  in  1883  than  in 
1873.  Theysay;  "Weareof  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods  here  has  heen  the  main  cause  of  this  reduction,  and 
also  that  the  development  of  home  manufactuj^  has  always  the 
tendency  to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer."  In  crockery,  there- 
fore, 40  per  cent,  increase  in  the  duties  has  caused  the  Ameri- 
can production  to  expand  until  it  supplies  five-twelfths  of  the 
American  demand,  and  has  reduced  the  net  price  to  American 
consumers  by  a  percentage  greater  than  the  whole  duty.  With- 
out this  reduction  in  price,  the  annual  consumption  for  which  we 
now  pay  $13,000,000  would  have  cost  us  $19,300,000,  an  annual 
saving  of  $7,200,000,  which  is  more  than  the  invoiced  value  of  all 
that  we  import,  viz.  (for  1882),  $6,873,075.95.  In  view  of  such 
facts,  and  of  the  fierce  struggle  made  by  foreign  potters  to  hold 
the  American  market,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected on  pottery,  viz.  $2,965,978.84,  one-half  has  been  paid  by 
the  importers,  and  only  one-half  by  the  American  consumers. 

Certain  newspapers,  in  3868-70,  denounced  the  duty  on  paper 
as  a  tax  on  knowledge.  The  fear  that  knowledge  was  going  to 
be  taxed,  so  great  was  their  stock  on  hand,  naturally  made  them 
"fast  and  furious." 

The  tax  on  "knowledge"  was  continued,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  knowledge  so  increased,  on  all  hands,  that  most  of 
those  who  had  not  known  that  the  duty  on  paper  helps  to  make 
it  cheap,  instead  of  dear,  found  it  out.  The  facts  are,  that  the 
United  States  mates  535,000,000  pounds  of  paper  annually,* 
while  Great  Britain  makes  only  350,000,000  pounds,  so  that  our 
supply  is  slightly  greater  per  capita  than  the  English.  They 
could  only  have  more  for  export,  than  we,  by  using  less.  Aa 
recently  as  1873,  we  imported  foreign  paper  to  the  value  of  $580,- 
000.  In  three  years  the  importation  fell  to  $20,000.  At  the  same 
period  oiir  export,  which  in  1869  was  only  $3,650,  grew,  in  seven 
years,  to  $810,000,  and  in  1882  was  $1,618,883,  while  our  imports 
of  materials  for  making  paper  grew  to  $6,024,772.63.  In  paper, 
therefore,  we  became  importers  of  t!ie  raw  materials  and  ex- 
porters to  fifty-one  countries  of  the  finished  product  of  all  grades, 
England  being  our  largest  purchaser,  and  the  British  possessions 
in  Africa  one  of  onr  smallest,  because  little  paper  is  used  there. 

Since  1883  our  impoi-ts  of  paper  have  gained  slightly  on  our 
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exports,  but  the  domestic  production  is  sixteen  times  greater  than 
the  importation.  According  to  our  formula,  it  is  sixteeu-fold 
more  potential  in  securing  permanently  cheap  paper.  Though 
the  paper  manufacture  maintains  a  larger  supply,  and  in  most 
grades  at  as  low  prices  as  the  English,  an  assault  along  its  lines 
under  a  system  of  low  duties  would  shatter  it  in  all  its  parts. 

The  conditions  relating  to  hosiery  and  dress-goods,  of  all  except 
the  extremely  expensive  kinds,  resemble  those  ahove  outlined 
as  to  crockery.  The  revenue  on  these,  therefore,  is  divided.  Mr. 
Marshall  Field,  the  leading  importer  and  dry-goods  merchant  of 
Chicago,  stated  in  1882  that  in  all  ordinary  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  for  common  wear  by  the  business  men  and  working  classes, 
the  American  market  (though  surrounded  by  an  average  45 
pep  cent,  tariff)  is  the  cheapest  market  in  the  world.  Six- 
sevenths  of  the  goods  of  this  class  consumed  hero  are  now  made 
in  America.  Our  cotton  sheetings  and  cotton  prints  are  selling 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  every  port  on  the 
globe.  It  does  not  follow  tiiat  they  are  not  helped  by  protec- 
tion, for  our  duty  secures  to  our  cotton  producers  an  exclusive 
American  market,  in  addition  to  whatever  foreign  markets  may 
be  open  to  them.     A  large  trade  makes  a  low  price. 

If  the  priuciplos  above  outlined  be  applied  to  our  entire  tariff 
list,  it  would  show  that,  of  the  $313,000,000,  or  less,  of  duties  on 
imports  usually  collect«d,  the  proportion  collected  from  foreign 
producers  and  not  chargeable  over  to  American  consumers  varies 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  foreign  and  domestic  prices, 
never  coming  below  840,000,000,  and  seldom,  perhaps,  rising 
above  $90,000,000. 

Few  writers  are  more  passionately  British,  or  more  dogmati- 
cally indifferent  to  facts,  than  Mr.  Mill.  By  some  fortuitous 
accident,  however,  he  did  make  the  discovery,  which  he  thus 
candidly  admits  (vol.  ii.  p.  4S7) :  "Those  are,  therefore,  in  the 
right  who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports  are  partly  paid  by 
foreigners."  His  application  of  the  principle  in  practice  shows 
less  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  trade  than  would 
be  expected. 

216.  Protection  Promotes  "W^es. 

The  fourth  mode  in  which  duties  on  imports  operate  to 
peotkot  the  industries  of  the  country  imposing  them  is 
when,  by  increasing!  the  number  op  occupations  and  en- 
terprises that  can  be  carried   on  within  a  country  to 
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THG  PROFIT  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  RISKS  HIS  CAPITAL  IN  THEM 
(THE  "entrepreneur"),  THEY  INCREASE  THE  FULLNESS  AND 
DIVERSITY  WITH  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  A 
COUNTRY  ARE  DEVELOPED  AND  USED,  THEREBY  CAUSING  MOKE 
EMPLOYERS  TO  COMPETE  FOR  THE  HIRE  OF  LABOR,  AND  SO 
RAISING  THE  KATE  OF  WAGES,  OR  THE  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
THAT  CAN  FIND  WORK  AT  THAT  RATE,  OR  BOTH. 

1  have  shown  that  no  duty  can  increase  the  price,  if  it  rests  on 
the  importation  of  an  article  of  which  our  domestic  production  is 
adequate  to  supply  the  demand.  Such  ia  the  case  of  wheat. 
If  the  duty  raises  the  price,  without  starting  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, it  is  a  revenue  duty,  since  the  whole  duty  paid  goes  to 
the  treasury,  and  there  are  no  domestic  producers  to  protect. 
Such  is  the  case  of  tea,  and  such,  until  recently,  was  that  of  silk 
goods.  The  duties  which  are  protective  are  limited,  therefore, 
to  those  which  are  stimulating  a  domestic  production  not  yet 
supply  the  domestic  demand.  If  there  are  fifty  or 
s  thousand  such  that  enhance  prices,  that  means  that  there 
are  fifty  or  five  thousand  n^w  sets  of  employera  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  hire  of  labor,  who  would  not  be  in  this  com- 
petition for  thehireof  labor,  were  it  not  for  those  particular 
duties  which  are  thus  enhancing  prices.  Suppose  a  new 
country  like  Australia  has  hitherto  imported  clothing,  and  had 
but  five  occupations,  viz.,  raising  sheep,  shearing  sheep,  trans- 
porting wool  to  market,  and  importing  and  selling  clothes  and 
groceries  for  the  wool  growei  s  If  the  protective  duties  on 
woolen  goods  start  the  occupations  of  scouring,  dyeing,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  tailoimg,  the  number  of  occupations  will  be  in- 
creased from  five  to  nine,  and  the  number  of  competitors  for  the 
hire  of  labor  in  like  proportion  At  least,  the  degree  of  competi- 
tion for  the  hire  of  labor,  which  was  caused  abroad  by  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cloth  abroad,  will  be  transferred  to  Australia,  and 
added  to  the  previous  competition  for  the  hire  of  labor  there, 
together  with  the  added  competition  involved  in  building  the 
new  factories  and  introducing  machinery. 

Labor  obtains  employment,  only  on  condition  tliat  the  employer, 
or  enterpriser,  can  sell  the  product  of  the  labor  at  a  profit,  after 
paying  wages  and  the  interest  on  his  capital.  An  enterpriser  or 
employer  is  generally  a  man  or  corporation  who  borrows  his 
capital.  In  this  country  it  is  so  usually  true,  that  the  enterprisers 
keep  the  workers  busy,  that  workingmen  fall  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  work  comes  by  some  inevitable  necessity  like  sun- 
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rise  or  the  tides.  Many  wopkingmen  imag^ine  that  it  is  the  great 
corporations  and  employing  capitalists  who  cause  their  wages  to 
beassmallas  they  are,  rather  than  that  it  is  to  these  that  they  owe 
the  fact  that  they  can  earn  any  wages  at  all.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  competition  of  the  enterprisers  with  each  other  that  advances 
wages.  It  is  the  extent  and  number  of  the  enterprises  that  can 
be  made  profitable,  that  increases  the  competition  of  the  enter- 
prisers, and  protection  determines  the  extent  and  number  of  the 
enterprises  that  can  be  made  profitable,  when  such  enterprises 
have  to  be  begun  against  the  competition  of  older,  or  stronger, 
foreign  competitors.  Without  protection,  therefore,  American 
labor  cannot  at  present,  as  against  foreign  labor,  be  kept  fully 
employed.  With  adequate  protection  at  all  points  it  can.  Nothing 
else  can  do  it  ;  for  where  the  "  boss  "  cannot  make  a  profit,  labor 
must  go  out.  India  and  China  are  examples  of  countries  where 
the  enterprisers  are  far  behind  the  labor  supply,  because  every 
man  who  gels  a  petty  competency  sufficient  to  cover  his  wants  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  stops  work.  They  have  not  there  the  great 
corporations,  large  fortunes,  and  vast  "  monopolies,"  as  we  call 
them,  which  have  distinguished  Roman,  English,  and  American 
civilization,  because  they  have  not  the  same  power  of  combination. 
Hence  their  wages  of  labor  are  low— two  or  three  cents  a  day. 
For  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  exhaustless  demand  for  the 
labor  of  wages- workers,  there  must  be  an  exhaustless  ambition  in 
those  who  can  employ.  Apart  from  the  greed  of  the  competent, 
there  can  be  no  relief  to  the  need  of  the  incompetent.  Not  only 
does  the  wage-worker,  who  feels  that  he  has  got  enough,  stop 
working,  but  the  capitalist  who  discovers  that  he  has  got  enough 
stops  investing,  and  to  cease  investing  in  new  enterprises  is  to 
cease  employing  new  men.  Hence  what  the  poor  most  need,  in 
amy  country,  is  men  able  to  employ,  i.e.,  rich  in  present  means, 
and  who  never  know  when  they  have  got  enough,  and  in  fact 
never  get  enough.  The  curse  of  China  and  India,  which  keeps 
them  poor  and  at  famine's  verge,  is,  that  so  little  capital  satisfies 
their  money-malting  men,  and  retires  them  from  the  field  of  en- 
terprise. Millions  compete  for  employment,  but  no  employers 
compete  for  labor.  The  surplus  capitals  of  the  rich,  employed  in 
reproduction,  and  competing  with  each  other  for  the  labor  of  the 
unemployed,  are  the  cause  of  rise  in  rates  of  wages.  Wealth  not 
needed  for  present  consumption,  and  therefore  invested  in  build- 
ing houses  for  rental,  causes  rents  to  fall.  Wealth  to  lend  lowers 
rates  of  interest. 
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The  whale  cost  of  all  commodities  and  enjoyments  resolves 
itself  finally  into  oiieor  another  of  three  forms  of  compensation 
for  lahov,  viz.  ;  1.  Wages  of  labor,  which  covers  mei'ely  the  cost 
of  employing  all  those  workmen  whose  toil  perfects  the  com- 
modity, and  perfects  each  raw  material  that  enters  into  tlie 
commodity,  after  others  have  supplied  the  capital,  including  the 
land,  and  undertaken  the  risk  essential  to  the  creation  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  employment  of  the  labor.  2.  Profits  of  enter- 
prise, which  are  the  compensation  for  the  risk  of  loss  of  the 
whole  capital  involved  in  the  undertaking,  and  for  that  form  of 
labor,  care,  and  courage  which  assumes  the  risk  of  the  demand  for 
the  commodity,  when  it  shall  be  brought  into  existence,  being  suf- 
ficient tocompensate  for  the  cost  of  production,  on  sale  of  the 
commodity  in  open  competition  with  all  others  who  produce  it, 
and  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  This  compensation  or  profit 
amounts  to  the  whole  excess,  of  the  returns  created  by  the  demand, 
over  the  cost  of  production,  including  wages,  rent,  interest,  and 
capital  sunk.  8.  Interest  and  capital,  which,  in  the  case  of 
created  capital,  is  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  labor  previously 
hoarded  or  stored  in  commodities.  In  the  case  of  land  (rent)  it 
is  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  labor  previously  hoarded,  or 
stored,  in  the  form  of  the  sum  paid  on  the  purchase  of  land,  for 
the  value  which  it  has  derived  fi'om  the  f^gregate  movement  of 
society,  i.e.,  from  its  nearness  to  centers  of  social  and  industrial 
movement.  In  some  cases,  in  cities,  this  value  ai'ises  from  its 
having  been  withheld,  at  considerable  cost,  for  interest  and  taxes, 
from  the  inferior  uses  which  would  have  lessened  its  value. 
Thus  wages,  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  are  all  hut  differing  forms 
of  compensation  for  labor— i.e.,  of  wages.  The  price  of  com- 
modities is  but  wages,  some  of  which  are  once,  some  twice,  and 
some  thrice  removed.  So  much  of  the  price,  as  was  paid  in  wages 
for  the  last  process  of  production,  is  evidently  wages.  For  in- 
stance, in  making  pig-iron  the  census  returns  but  a  fifth  of  the 
cost  as  being  paid  for  wages,  i.e.,  for  evident  wages,  or  wages 
of  the  last  process  involved.  The  ore,  lime,  and  coal  are  raw 
materials,  and  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of  these  is  labor,  or 
w^es,  of  production  and  transportation.  The  furnace,  and  fund 
from  which  wages  are  paid  till  the  iron  is  mai'ketable,  are 
counted  as  capital,  but  these  are  only  past  labor  stored,  in  plant 
and  money,  AH  capital,  rent,  interest,  and  profits  therefore 
resolve  themselves  finally  into  wages.  If  they  are  not  wages  in 
the  first  instance,  they  are  wages  paid  for  the  abstinence  from  the 
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pleasureb  of  consuming  previous  wages.  Or  if  there  has  been 
no  abstinente,  but  only  invention  and  enterprise,  in  perceiving 
avenues  to  wealth  whew  others  failed  to  see  them,  then  the 
profits  of  such  inventive  energy  or  enterprise  are  the  wages 
which  society  justly  awards  to  the  man  who  can  teach  it  wliat  is 
both  new  and  valuable.  There  are  no  sources  of  value  save 
ill  labor  and  the  desire  of  that  which  labor  obtains. 

If,  therefore,  tliere  are  1,500  protective  duties  affecting  prices, 
there  must  be  1,500  domestic  productions  inadequate  to  supply  the 
domestic  demand.  Hence  there  must  be  1,500  nuclei  of  industry 
at  which  new  employers  are  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
employment  of  workmen  ;  hence  1,500  centers  of  increased  de- 
mand for  labor  from  which  higher  wages  for  labor  radiate  on 
every  side  ;  hence  1,500  centers  of  enterprise  where  capital  is  at 
risk  for  new  profits,  labor  is  makhig  new  products,  rents  and 
raw  materials  and  wages  are  rising,  and  the  prices  of  the  finished 
product  are  falling.  The  statistics  which  prove  the  increased 
employment  of  labor  and  higher  rates  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  under  protection  than  under  low  duties  are  simply  endless. 
Free  traders  try  to  ascribe  the .  higher  wages  existing  in  this 
country  to  land,  climate,  inventive  sagacity.  But  there  was 
more  land,  and  it  was  more  fertile,  in  our  colonial  period  than 
now,  and  yet  labor  was  then  worth  but  ashilUng  a  day  ;  luxuries 
now  common  to  the  poor  were  then  rare  among  the  rich.  Our 
cUmate  merely  rivals,  without  excelling,  that  of  Europe,  and  in- 
ventive sagacity  stores  itself  into  machine  power,  of  which  En- 
land  has  rather  more  than  we,  the  product  of  three  hundred  years 
of  protection.  High  wages  are  due  to  such  an  organization  of 
iwdustries  as  keeps  the  whole  people  employed,  and  to  attain  the 
greatest  possible  diversity  we  must  not  only  tolerate  those  which 
we  cannot  avoid  having,  but  we  must  insist  on  having  those 
which,  at  the  outset,  free  foreign  competition  would  be  both  in- 
terested and  able  to  destroy.  And  we  must  do  this  honestly,  in 
order  to  multiply  the  fields  of  employment  for  labor,  and  keep 
wages  at  the  masimum,  so  far  as  human  legislative  effort  can. 

317.  Protection  Promotes  National  Unity  and  Peace. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  PROTECT  THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  IMPOSING  THEM  WHEN,  BY  BRINGIKG  INTO  EXraTKNOE 
AND  DEVELOPING  INTO  A  CONDITION  OP  SELF-SUSTAINING  PROFIT 
INDUSTRIES  ESSENTIAL  TO  AN  ACTIVE  INTERNAL  COMMERCE 
DURING  PEACE,  AND  TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  DURING  WAR, 
THEY    INOEEASE    THE    PROBABILITIES    OF    BOTH    DOMESTIC  AND 
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INTEKNATIOSAL   PEACE,  AVERT   OR  GREATLY  MODIFY    FINANCIAL 
CRISES,  AND  RENDER  WAR  LESS  FREQUENT  AND  LESS  EXHACSTING. 

The  Cobden  Club  adopts.  •»&  its  motto  "Pe»ce  good  will  iinoiig 
the  nation s>  *1  it  evprysuniise  is  announced  by  the  ^entile  of 
English  dram?  awakening  Engli  h  soldieis  to  back  with,  the 
bayonet  some  new  intrusion  on  the  rights  rf  barbarnii  i aces  m 
order  to  secure  to  Biitishfactone'.  the  protits  of  selling  1  reech 
clouts  and  wooden  gijds  to  some  new  tube  of  heathen  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  local  manufactuie  Ten  thouiu  d  Englishmen 
were  slaughteied  m  IbM  m  the  Soudan  is  pait  of  tl  is  pio 
gramme.  England  has  hei  nose  m  e^erj  quarrel  on  the  fice  of 
the  earth  bhe  is  not  wholly  oit  of  wip  onemrnth  in  t  veut^ 
five.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  has  been  at  absolute  peace  for 
a  day  since  1846.  Free-trade  in  men  and  in  commodities  was  the 
war-cry  of  our  Southern  Rebellion.  It  cost  us  one  million  lives 
and  ten  thousand  million  dollars.  It  had  its  face  set  backwards 
towards  feudalism,  baronialism,  paucity  of  employments,  poverty 
of  laborers,  the  lash  as  legal  tender  for  a  day's  work,  civil  wai-  as 
a  substitute  for  economic  discussion,  caste  instead  of  currency, 
bullets  instead  of  banknotes,  "and  bullying  in  place  of  statesman- 
ship. The  whole  origin  of  our  lat«  costly  war  was  economic 
error,  and  evei-y  fibre  of  its  economic  errors  is  gathered  up  and 
woven  into  the  detestable  shibboleth  of  England's  American 
implements  and  tools— "Free  Foreign  Trade."  While  the  free 
trade  ai^ument  in  America  has  been  identified  with  disentegra- 
tion  and  disunion  from  the  first,  the  desire  to  secure  a  national 
revenue  through  a  protective  tariff  was  the  motive  which  welded 
the  feebly  united  States  of  the  Confederation  into  the  present 
national  Union,  t 

While  the  foreign  trade  policy  is  hourly  breeding  war  among 
the  nations,  protection  to  honie  industry  develops  within  every 
nation  the  most  gratifying  results  of  peace,  and  the  best  effects  of 
commerce.  It  says  to  each  nation,  "  Mind  your  own  business." 
It  t«aches  each  that  the  best  conquest  it  can  make  over  its  rivals 
is  to  absorb  their  pursuits,  their  arts,  their  populations,  and  their 
power,  by  active  invention  and  peaceful  immigration.  We  have 
room  in  the  United  States  for  300,000,000  of  people,  and  we  must 
prepare  for  their  coming.  But  they  cannot  all  farm.  To  keep 
them  busy  every  pound  of  our  cotton  must  be  spun  and  woven 

•  ■'  Free  trade,  peace,  good  will  among  nations." 

tSee  Mason's  "Short  Tariff  History  of  llie  UuiledStatee,'' and  "Twenty  Yeara  of 
Congress,"  by  James  <i.  Dluiue. 
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on  our  soil,  thus  saving  wages  and  profits  to  ilie  amount  of  $400,- 
000,000  aimually.  We  must  produce  all  our  sugar,  whether  from 
the  beet,  from  sorghum,  or  from  the  cane,  thus  stopping  an  out- 
flow  of  $100,000,000  annually,  virtually  in  coin.  We  must  so 
expand  our  urban  and  agricultural  industries,  as  to  render  the 
foreign  market  unimportant  to  ua  for  any  purpose.  This  alone 
is  the  policy  which  wiU  keep  us  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with 
all  the  world— will  enahle  us  to  hold  together  this  gigantic  union 
of  states,  which,  from  the  first,  has  exhibited  so  many  of  the 
tendencies  toward  forming  itself  into  two  nations  instead  of  one. 
To  maintiun  the  Union  by  peaceful  means,  in  preference  to  the 
bayonet,  is  the  first  problem  in  American  statesmanship.  It  can 
not  be  done  unless  the  two  sections,  Worth  and  South,  have  a 
commerce  with  each  other  five-fold  greater  than  they  now  have, 
and  to  this  end  the  commerce  of  both  sections  with  England 
must  be  relatively  less.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
now  as  in  1833  to  1860,  hinges  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
tective policy.  ..  ^  „■  J  n 

South  Carolina  virtually  won  disunion,  when  it  bullied  L-on 
gress  into  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833.  The  same  contest  is 
agfun  upon  us,  and  involves  the  same  consequences.  As  surely 
as  the  protective  policy  shall  be  abandoned,  just  so  surely  will 
the  North  be  compelled  to  fight  again,  within  thirty  yeai-s,  for 
political  union  with  the  South. 

Thus,  before  us,  lie  the  two  forks  in  our  road,  as  in  1833. 
To  the  left  lie  free  foreign  trade,  and  domestic  dissension  and 
disunion  ;  to  the  nght  lie  protection,  the  prosperous  expansion 
of  our  industries,  and  foreign  and  domestic  peace. 

Had  the  South  begun  the  development  of  her  manufacturing 
industries  in  1780  to  1883,  as  at  first  urged  by  Jefferson,  Washing- 
ton, Madison,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Benton,  Jackson,  and  other  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen,  she  would  have  fought  for  union,  instead 
of  for  disunion,  in  1861.  But  if  a  manufacturing  South  could  be 
supposed  capable  of  desiring  disunion,  that  result  could  not  have 
been  defeated  by  arms.  Free  trade  bred,  in  the  South,  both  the 
errors  that  sought  secession  and  the  industrial  incapacity  that 
rendered  the  effoit  a  failure  Protection,  if  continued  twenty 
years  longer  will  end  the  desire  of  the  South  to  be  either  a 
separate  nation  oi  a  retrogressive  force  in  the  present  nation, 
ivhile  developing  in  that  section  a  power  and  self-sufficiency, 
which  would  render  either  desire  omnipotent,  if  it  could  exist. 
The  United  States  have  illustrated,  on  a  tragic  scale,  the  disin- 
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tegratiiig  tendency  of  a  policy  of  free  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
which  had  finally  to  be  overcome  by  mihtary  foi-ce,  and  the 
national  union,  wliich  was  formed  chiefly  to  enact  a  protective 
tariff  on  imports,  was  maintained  successfully  only  through  the 
financial  and  industrial  solidarity  imparted  by  the  same  tariff. 
Protection  to  domestic  industry  was  the  vital  principle  of  Kos- 
suth's movement  in  1848  for  the  vindication  of  Hungarian  unity, 
and  which  afterwards,  under  Von  Beust,  in  1866,  found  expres- 
sion in  the  unity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  same 
principle  underlay  the  reconstruction  of  United  Italy  through  the 
dash  of  Garibaldi,  the  radical  penetration  of  Mazzini,  and  the 
clear  statesmanship  of  Count  Cavonr.  In  France  the  national 
unity  is  never  weak  beciuse  the  sentiment  of  protection  to  home 
industry  is  innate  Thus  everywhere  the  two  phases.  National 
Unity  and  Protection  to  Ind  istry,  are  seen  to  be  only  different 
names  for  the  same  essential  tiuth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sole 
tendencies  toward  dismtegrat  on,  in  that  Germany  which  Napo- 
leon I.  found  it  so  e<i5y  to  convert  into  the  battle-ground  of 
Europe,  were  ident  fle  1  with  a  free  foreign  trade.  The  tendencies 
toward  Gterman  umtv  which  ciowned  the  late  William  emperor 
of  a  revived  German  empire  m  Paris,  after  the  victories  of  Metz 
and  Sedan,  were  the  f  m  ts  of  protection.  The  disintegration  of 
Ireland  from  England,  and  the  continually  proclaimed  dis- 
loyalty of  tlie  former,  are  a  fruit  of  the  "sharp  bargain"  known 
as  British  free  trade.  Other  dependencies  of  England  are  only 
iojal  because  permitted  to  be  protective. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BTATE  ACTION  IS  RELATION  TO  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

218.  Silk.— The  efforts,  by  government  aid,  to  compel  the 
culture  of  silk  iu  MexicMD,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States, 
date  from  the  very  settlement  of  these  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, viz. :  from  1533,  under  Cortez,  in  Mexico ;  from  1610,  under 
King  James,  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  and  as  early  as  1604,  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  attempted  culture  of  silk,  in  these  three 
portions  of  America,  had  a  long  and  disappointing  history  in  this 
period,  when  only  the  rudest  industries  and  those  most  directly 
connected  with  food,  shelter,  and  the  needed  raiment  of  the  pro- 
ducers, could  survive.  This  sho^^  that,  however  sound  the 
principle  of  state  intervention  and  stimulus  maybe,  when  applied 
to  right  cases,  it  becomes,  lilre  private  enterprise  and  industry 
itself,  equally  fantastic  and  mischievous  when  foolishly  applied. 

The  production  of  silk  requires  the  patient  and  skilled  labor  of 
a  peaceful  and  contented  people,  not  so  much  for  the  tending  and 
feeding  the  worms,  and  the  preservation  and  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
as  for  the  reeling  of  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  and  the  separation 
from  it  of  all  objectionable  matter.  Yet,  from  the  first,  the  notion 
prevailed  in  England  that  not  only  could  colonists,  thrust  into 
immediate  conditions  of  danger,  harassment,  and  turmoil,  carry 
on  this  industry  favorably,  but  that  it  could  and  should  be  made 
a  happy  means  of  converting  Indian  savages  to  the  true  faith,  by 
exhibiting  to  them,  in  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  silk-worm, 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  It  was  estoUed  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  negro,  owing  to  his  indolence.  It  was  even 
calculated,  by  one  philanthropist,  that  England  could  save  the 
entire  cost  of  her  pauper  maintenance,  by  sending  the  paupers 
to  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  to  feed  silk-worms.  Their 
presumed  shiftlessness  was  set  down  as  the  prime  qualification 
■which  would  assure  success  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  25  years 
from  1731  to  1755,  about  251  pounds  of  raw  silk,  in  all,  were  sent 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Great  Britain,  and  about  8,829  pounds  were 
sent  from  Greorgia  in  the  same  period.     This  was  under  a  parlia- 
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mentary  bounty  of  three  shillings  per  pound.  In  1766  the  bounties 
were  reduced  one-half.  As  late  as  1790  raw  silk  was  still  pro- 
duced, in  a  very  small  quantity,  for  export.  In  1725  Pennsylvania 
had  sent  a  small  quantity  of  silk  to  England.  Prior  to  the  war 
for  independence,  Franklin  and  other  leaders  of  thought  were 
greatly  interested  in  introducing  the  silk-worm  and  the  mulberry 
trea  From  the  period  of  the  first  war  with  Great  Britain  to  1826, 
there  was  a  scattered  and  unsuccessful  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  individuals. 

In  1836  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis, 
of  New  York,  brought  the  Motias  Multicalis  tree  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Nearly  all  the  States,  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and 
Indiana,  offered  bounties,  on  the  mulberry  trees,  on  the  cocoons, 
and  on  the  reeled  silk;  counties,  fairs,  and  stock  companies  inter- 
ested in  silk-growing  followed  with  further  offers.  The  United 
States  granted  a  farm  of  262  acres  at  Greenbush,  N.  T.,  to  one 
Clark,  on  condition  that  he  should  plant  at  least  100,000  mul- 
berry trees.  National  and  State  silk  cojiventions  were  held. 
Stock  silk-growing  companies  were  formed.  America  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  speculative  fever  prevailing  in  England  and 
France,  in  connection  with  the  general  inflation  from  1824  to 
1839,  and  a  portion  of  the  financial  craze  expended  itself  upon 
silk  culture.  Tlie  leaders  of  society,  philosophy,  indtxstry,  and 
science  all  wrote  treatises  on  silk  culture.  The  mystery  and 
poetry  of  it  were  fascinating.  Men  had  no  railway  shares  to 
speculate  in,  and  they  speculated  in  multicaulis  buds,  silkworms, 
eg^s,  and  mulberry  trees.  Prices  rose  to  $1,  $5  per  tree,  and 
profits,  of  six-fold  the  investment,  were  made  in  a  single  year, 
raising  trees.  In  1839  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  trees  were  good 
only  for  pea  brush.  Only  slight  attempts  to  manufacture  silk 
were  made,  though  as  early  as  1837  Massachusetts  was  making 
sewing-silk  to  the  value  of  $150,477,  and  employing  167  hands. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  present  successful  silk  houses  trace 
their  rise  to  the  humble  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  then  carried 
on.  In  1840  the  total  production  of  American  silk  is  estimated 
at  40,000  pounds.  From  this  time  to  the  pi-esent,  tlie  culture  of 
silk  in  America  has  foimed  an  mappreciable  element  in  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  manufactute  Ins  been  dependent  on  the  imported 
raw  silk.  As  respects  &tlk  culture,  tlierefore,  experience  has 
shown  that  private  enterpiise  IS  as  likely  to  be  injudiciously  and 
wastefully  applied  hs  government  aid.  Both  must  fail  where  a 
vast  number  of  persons  allow  their  imaginations  to  get  the  better 
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of  their  judgments,  so  as  to  believe  that  an  industry  must  prove 
profitable,  merely  because  its  processes  are  fascinating  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  ifa  product  is  attractive  in  an  sesthetic 
sense.  Lately,  promising  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  raw 
silt  in  Kansas.  It  is  asserted  that  the  worms  thrive  as  well  on  the 
Osag^  orange  leaves  as  on  the  mulberry.  As  the  manufacture 
increases,  the  culture  of  silk  may,  in  time,  become  feasible.  In 
1850  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  obtaining  its  raw 
si]k  from  Italy  and  China,  employed  1,723  persons  ;  in  1860, 
5,435  ;  in  1870,  6,649,  and  in  1880,  34,631.  The  value  of  the 
products  expanded  as  follows  :  In  1850,  $1,809,476  ;  in  1860, 
$6,607,771  ;  in  1870,  112,210,662;  and  in  1880,  $34,519,723. 

Inasmuch  as  the  culture  of  raw  silk  has  pi-oved  a  failure,  it 
maybe  conceded  that  whatever  duties  were  collected  on  raw  silt 
prior  to  1846  (since  that  date  it  has  been  free  of  duty),  as  well  as 
the  bounties  paid  to  promote  its  production,  and  the  losses  in- 
curred in  its  attempted  culture,  have  netted  no  other  return  than 
the  happiness  which  always  attends  an  enthusiasm,  and  the  wis- 
dom which  often  follows  a  defeat.  The  experimenters  sowed  for 
experience,  and  they  gathered  in  the  crop. 

The  present  silk  manufacture  had  its  beginnings  in  a  manufac- 
ture of  sewing-silk,  which  was  not  greatly  assisted  by  the  attempts 
at  silk  culture.  It  owes  its  present  dimensions  largely  to  that 
universal  emulation  after  equality  with  the  best,  among  American 
women,  which  causes  every  such  woman  in  whatever  station 
to  desire  to  possess  at  least  one  silk  dress.  This  condition  of  senti- 
ment among  American  women  was  itself  produced  by  the  higher 
average  of  material  comfort  accorded  to  American  women,  than 
to  those  of  any  other  people,  through  our  higher  average  returns 
in  industry.  This  created  the  demand  only.  That  demand 
would  have  continued,  to  this  date,  to  be  supplied  wholly  by 
foreign  manufacturers,  had  the  duty  of  Z(i  per  cent,  imposed 
for  revenue,  under  the  tarifE  of  1846  to  1861,  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  the  raising  of  this  duty,  from  30  or  40  to  60 
per  cent,  in  1864  which  brought  its  revenue  function  into  subor- 
dination to  its  protective  function,  and  created  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  rise  in  the  American  manufacture 
has  been  attended  by  a  general  decline  in  the  selling  prices. of 
silk  goods  in  America,  compared  with  the  prices  which  prevailed 
under  the  .SO  per  cent,  duty  of  1846  to  1873,  of  about  one-third. 

The  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  imported  in  1880  is  almost 
identical  with  the  value  imported  in  1853,  being  slightly  upwards 
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of  t33,000,000.  During  tlie  war  of  1861-5,  the  importation  fell  to 
about  111,  000, 000  worth,  but  forflfteen  years  past  it  has  been  twice 
or  tbrice  as  great,  and  it  still  exceeds  the  domestic  production. 

The  tariff  legislation  concerning  silk  has  been  as  follows  : 
From  1790  to  1832,  raw  silk  was  free.  In  1833  a  duty  of  ISJ  per 
cent,  was  laid,  which  in  1841  was  raised  to  30  per  cent.,  and  in 
1843  to  50  cents  per  pound.  In  1846  this  was  reduced  (o  15  ceats 
jrer  pound,  and  since  1857  it  has  been  free.  Silk  manufactures 
came  under  a  duty  of  7^  per  cent,  in  1790,  raised  to  13^  and 
15  per  cent,  in  1804-8— doubled  to  30  per  cent,  in  1812-16.  In  1843 
the  duty  was  made  $2  per  pound  on  silk  twist,  25  per  cent,  on 
silk  for  manufacture,  $1.50  per  pound  on  pongees  and  plain  wliite 
for  printing  and  coloring,  and  from  1833  to  183G  manufactures 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  charged  from  10  to  20 
per  cent. ,  while  those  from  Europe  came  in  free— a  very  extraor- 
dinary attempt  apparently  to  discriminate  against  oriental  in  favor 
of  European  silks.  From  1861  the  duty  on  manufactured  silks 
became  40  per  cent.,  and  from  1864,  60  per  cent.  The  revenue 
obtained  has  been  from  $11,000,000  in  1867  to  $15,615,000  in 
1882.  This  eiFectually  refutes  the  a  priori  dictum  of  Mr.  Mill 
that  no  duty  can,  at  the  same  time,  produce  protection  and  revenue. 
The  heavy  protective  duties,  on  actively  competing  products,  seem 
to  affect  the  national  treasury  much  as  a  tight  roof  affects  the 
family  cistern.  While  the  inmates  of  the  household  are  protected 
from  the  exterior  damps,  fogs,  rains,  sleets,  and  chills  which  they 
would  derive  from  too  free  an  exchange  of  their  vitality  for 
nature's  influences,  the  family  cistern  withal  is  filled  with  good 
water.  For  the  same  dampness  which  is  fatal,  when  imported 
"  free  "  through  the  roof,  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  house- 
keeper, when  collected  in  the  cistern. 

219.  I>ecllne  of  Silk  Manuth<;ture  in  England,— Eng- 
land left  her  silk  manufactures  entirely  unprotected  in  1860, 
after  having  given  them  a  steady,  and  at  times  a  vigorous,  pro- 
tection, since  the  reign  of  James  I.  Tlie  visible  decline  set  in 
from  1861.  The  number  of  her  spindles  employed  in  the  silk 
industry  fell  from  1,338,544  in  1861  to  843,538  in  1878,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  declined  from  117,989  in  1861  to 
63,577  in  1878.*    The  imports  of  raw  silk  into  Great  Britain, 
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which  had  averaged  6, 191, 691  pounds  in  1867-70,  fell  to  an  annual 
average  of  3,460,073  pounds  in  1879  to  1883,  including  a  decline  of 
one-half  in  the  raw  material  for  manufacture.  Deducting  the 
amount  re-exported,  the  quantity  remaining  for  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain  declined  from  3,560,236  pounds  annual  average  in 
the  years  1867  to  1870  to  2,424,287  pounds  in  the  years  1879  to  1883, 
while  in  the  year  1880  tlie  import  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  States 
rose  to  2,663,336  pounds,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  tlie  British 
use  of  raw  silk  in  manufacture.  In  1820,  2,000,000  pounds  of 
India  silk  came  to  England;  in  1883  only  44,549  pounds.* 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  describes  the  decline  of  the  silk  industry 
in  England  as  follows: 

"  Before  the  suicidal  policy  of  free  trade  ruined  the  British  silk 
industry  it  flourished  in  all  these  centers.  In  Congleton,  twenty- 
live  years  ago,  5,186  operatives  were  employed,  and  tft-dayonly 
1,630;  in  Coventry  40, 600  people  were  dependent  on  this  industry; 
to-day  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  nuniber  are  engaged  in  the 
ribbon  trade.  In  Derby  6,650  were  engaged  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to-day  only  3,400.  In  the  most  prosperous  time  of  the 
industry  in  London  60,000  were  employed,  to-day  only  4,000. 
Between  1841  and  1851  over  15,000  hands  were  employed  in  this 
industry  in  Macclesfield,  to-day  much  less  than  this  number. 
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ToF-aglaod  . 
"  Europe  |ei 
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—  TexlUe  Efcord. 
Mcanwline,  the  importation  of  foreign  Bi)kB  for  EngliBli  conBumption  ((i.«.,  In  eic 
of  the  foreign  silks  re-eiported)  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  to  al>out  equal 
Eiislish  production,  aa  might  be  oxpoctod  from  the  displacement  of  one-halt  the  i 
weavers  of  England  : 
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ForeigQ  silks  te-eiported 1379,887 '  $848,871' 

Preoistlj  aa  we  have  heretofore  ahown  that  the  qnantity  of  corn  Imported  cf  tar  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  lams  mas  not  an  addition  to  the  total  anpply,  but  only  a  displDcoraciit 
of  the  domestic  production,  leaving  the  supply  theeame;  po  the  free  Importation  of 
foreign  etliis  Is  balanced  by  a  withdrawal  of  domeaticailk  weavere  fromlhe  industry, 
eiactly  equivalent  to  the  fofCB  required  to  produce  the  imported  Biite,  had  tUcic  impor- 
tation been  prevented  by  protective  duties. 
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The  5,000  employed  in  Middleton  in  1850  have  decreased  to  about 
400  in  1884. 

"  Basle  and  St.  Etienne  send  their  goods,  free  of  duty,  into  the 
English  home  market,  and  compete  with  Coventry.  Germany 
and  St.  Chamond  send  in  their  braids  and  displace  those  of  Leek, 
Eoubaix,  Lyons,  Crefeld,  and  Milan  have  exterminated  the  once 
flourishing  industry  of  Spitalfleld.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France  are  pushing  the  Macclesfield  goods  out  of  the  home 
market.  Germans  are  underselling  the  Middleton  district  in  gal- 
loons, and  Calais  undersells  Nottingham  in  lace  and  hosiery. 
The  effects  of  the  French  treaty,  which  Mr.  Cobden  negotiated 
in  1860,  were  most  disastrous.  Froni  that  moment  the  industry 
began  to  decay.  I  ask  any  fair-minded  free  trader  to  reply  to  the 
facts  which  I  give  below  and  which  can  not  be  contradicted. 

"  At  Oongleton  the  ribbon  trade  left  the  town.  Throwing  trade 
gradually  declined,  particularly  in  Italian  silks.  In  Coventry  it 
ruined  the  trade.  In  Derby  it  greatly  reduced  silk-throwing.  In 
Leek  it  injured  the  serge  trade.  In  London  it  brought  ruin  to 
many.  A  gradual  reduction  of  Macclesfield  pr<>duction  followed 
its  enaction,  while  it  destroyed  the  trade  of  Middleton,  and  in 
Manchester  the  silk  trade  practically  died  out.  Nottingham  was 
alone  the  exception  with  regard  to  the  bad  effect  on  the  silk  trade 
of  the  French  treaty  of  1860.  It  may  even  have  derived  a  slight 
benefit  from  it,  because  the  products  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
command  a  demand  for  them  abroad.  Neverwaaaniore  wanton 
and  cruel  blow  aimed  at  a  flourishing  industry.  In  1857,  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty,  the  import  of  raw 
silk  into  England  aggregated  13,077,931  pounds.  Since  then  it 
has  dwindled  year  by  year,  as  foreign  manufactured  goods  have 
forced  their  way,  free  of  duty,  into  the  home  market,  until  the 
last  six  years  it  has  hardly  averaged  3, 000, 000  pounds  per  annum, 
in  1883  being  3,178,593  pounds,  and  in  1881  sinking  to  2,904,580. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  have 
gradually  increased  in  value  from  about  $10,000,000  in  1857  to 
$103,620,000  in  ISa'i,  A  duty  of  15  or  25  per  cent,  on  this  luxury 
would  have  held  this  important  industry  for  England."  * 

decline,  addressed  a  letier  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  tbe  eeveral  ellk  centers  of  tbe 
conntty,  and  received  the  followlna  replies  ; 

Congleton  ;  "  Wtlhdrawal  ol  protection." 

CoTentry;  "Free  imports  of  Frencli  and  German  gooda,  combined  with  high  duties 
imnosed  b;  otbsr  conntries  on  onr  goods." 

Dirbj  ;  "Willidrawal  of  protection," 
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Of  the  silk  manufactures  still  imported  into  the  United  States 
about  $7,000,000  worth  came  from  Germany,  and  nearly  the  entire 
balance  from  France,  The  free  trade  of  England,  in  silks,  is  fast 
declining  to  "  no  trade." 

Lock:  "Sowing-silk  trade  maintained  itself," 

London ;  "  Wllliiirawal  of  protection .  ■' 

MacclaBleld  :  "Free  inipotlatioii  ot  French  and  German  goods,  eepecially  blank 
tilka,  veWets,  and  miiod  goods." 

ManclieeMr;  ■' The  French  Treatj." 

Middleton:  •■Tbs  French  Treaty  ot  18(10,  coupled  with  the  adulterated  fljea  intro- 
ducid  into  EnglDnd."  , 

The  replies  to  the  parllani«nteiy  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  collapse  o!  the  British 
silk  IndaeCr;  in  the  nine  principal  centra  of  the  trade  are  brief,  direct,  and  tinged  with 
BBdneos. 

J.  R.  UcCnIloch,  while  prematurely  boasting  In  1863  (in  note  to  Adam  Emitli's 
"Wealth  of  NaUona,"  p.  201),  that  tlie  ellit  trade  ot  England,  two  jeora  after  the  repeal, 
was  more  prosperous  than  ever,  still  aaya  ihal  a.  duty  ot  10  or  JS  per  cent  ehoiild 
have  been  retained.    Why.  if  free  trade  were  a  sound  basis  1  and  why,  if  the  aillt 

an  admission  abowB,  first,  (hat  McCullocb  tmly  saw  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
prove  destructive  lo  the  Industry,  and  also  that  he  knew  the  indnatry  was  not  then 
more  flonriahlne  than  ever.  There  seems  to  be  a  potent  spell  in  the  word  tree  trade 
that  baa  the  power  to  make  an  Engliah  economlat  say  what  he  knows  to  be  fdlsc,  every 
time  he  allndee  to  U,  Mr.  Mcculloch's  note  so  palpably  convicts  him  of  hiding  a  pro- 
tectionist belief,  and  indeed  knowledge,  behind  afree-trade  profession,  that  we  publiah 
It  entire.  It  ahoiva  that  McCuIIoch  perceived  that  silk  would  be  seriously  affected  by 
foreign  competition  ;  but  ho  jnstiflcs  allowing  It  to  be  sacrificed  forsooth,  because  It 
was  only  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the  whole  of  British  manufactures.  And  after  ad- 
mitting that  free  trade  would  seriously  affect  It,  and  that  10  or  ja  per  cent,  dnty 
should  have  been  maintained,  he  still  doea  bla  beat  to  eke  oitt  a  ease  for  free  trade.  He 
said  InieeS:  "The  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  annually  produced  m  Great 
Britain  has  been  estimated  at  abont  IBS  milllona  sterllns,  inclBdlni  the  raw  material. 
But  linen  and  Bilk  are  the  only  mannfactures  that  conld  be  at  nil  serinnsly  afiTected  by 
the  freest  intercoursi'  with  other  countries ;  and  the  aggregaie  value  ot  both  these 
branches,  inclusive  of  the  raw  material,  does  not  probably  eitceed  18  or  SO  millions,  or 
from  a  sixth  to  a  seventh  part  of  onr  whole  raaniifacturpa  ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
Bopposedto  afford  employment  to  mora  than  acorre«pondIng  portion  of  onrmannfac. 
turing  population. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  however,  ttie  free  importation  ot  foreign  linens  and  silks  nonld 
only  supersede  a  very  small  partot  these  manufactures.  There  is  no  reason  for  sup. 
posing  that  any  of  the  principal  brancboa  of  the  linen  manufacture  wonid  be  materially 
injnredby  the  gradual  reduction  ot  the  eilsUng  duties  on  the  Importation  of  iinena. 
And  although  the  French  excel  in  the  mannfactare  of  lighter  silk  fabrics,  we  are 
superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  them  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  hosiery,  and  in 
that  of  poplins,  and  all  those  mlied  fabrics  of  which  silk  is  the  bitsis ;  and  we  are  also 
rivalling  them  in  the  brightness  otonrcolors,  and  the  durablltly  of  onr  dyes.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  Insure  the  safe  delivery  ot  French  sIlkB  in  anypartot 
London  for  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  premium ;  bo  Ihiit  it  was  not,  as  commonly  snp- 
posed,  so  much,  perhaps,  to  prohibitory  regulations  as  lo  our  own  ingenuity,  that  onr 
Bilk  manufactures  were  indebted  tor  that  monopoly  of  the  market  they  so  long  enjoyed. 
But  their  supposed  dependence  on  costoms  regulations  made  them  indifferent  to  im- 
provements ;  and  lo  such  an  extent  did  this  operate,  that  they  were  dectdedly  Interior, 
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320.  Evolution  of  Glass  Manufacture.— All  other  of  the 
flue  arts  are  imitative  of  nature,  or  improvements  on  her  work, 
except  music.  Musicisessentiallythecreation  of  the  human  mind. 
So  all  other  metallic  substances,  except  glass,  are  the  modification 
of  a  metal  or  an  ore.  Glass,  while  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  has  been  created  rather 
then  discovered  or  improved,  by  ]iuman  art.  Without  it,  we 
coultl  not  have  known  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system  in 
astronomy,  that  the  earth  daily  rotates  upon  its  axis,  and  annu- 
ally revolves  around  the  sun.  Without  it  the  king's  palace  was 
a  pompous  but  comfortless  barn,  and  the  transparency  of  water, 
the  spajrkle  of  wine,  the  infinite  beauties  of  the  microscopic  world, 
the  transcendent  majesty  of  the  planetary  and  stellar  universe, 
the  comi>osition  of  matter  in  distant  worlds,  and  indeed  nearly 
the  entire  scope  and  fleld  of  modera  science,  art,  and  invention 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  men. 

Specimens  of  glass  ornaments  are  found  buried  with  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  reigned 
1,500  years  before  Christ.  The  Egyptian  use  of  glass  ante-dates 
the  story,  that  Phoenician  sailors  discovered  it  accidentally  among 
the  ashes  of  a  flre  they  had  kindled  on  tlie  sand,  and  into  which 
some  soda  had  fallen,  which,  fusing'  with  the  sand,  produced  the 
crystal.  The  latter  is  doubtless  apocryphal.  Among  the  ancients, 
however,  glass  was  an  article  of  jewelry  and  ornament,  a  substi- 
tute for  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A  few  highly  wrought  ves- 
sels and  plates  were  formed  of  it,  some  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  tombs,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     In  modern  Europe, 

even  in  respect  oT  maclifnery,  to  eUher  the  French  or  Germans.  Mr.  Huakiason  had 
eagaeiiy  to  perceive  (lie  cause  of  this  inferiority,  and  courage  to  unaertake  the  intro- 
dnction  oC  s  new  eyetem.  In  I8S5  bu  reduced  the  dntiee  on  raw  snk  to  a  nearly  nominal 
amount,  and  materially  diminlsbecbUiose  on  tbcown  oiorgauzined  silk  ;  wbile,  at  Ibc 
eametiiDe.  the  prohibition  of  foreign  silk  goods  wag  repealed,  and  tbeywere  allowed  to 

This  chaise  of  syetcm  wae  violently  opposed,  and  many  predicted  that  It  would  ruin  the 

in  fact,  was  sigoBlly  eacceCFful.  The  manufacturers,  no  longer  depending  on  custom- 
houBB  regal ationB, pot  forth  all  their  energies  ;  and,  having  called  the  vailoua  resources 
of  science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  the  monnfaelnre  was  moro  Improved  and  ex- 
tended during  the  dozen  years  ending  with  18W,  than  it  had  been  during  the  prevlone 

"The  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  imported  silha  beinic  so  high  selogivo  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  amngglinR.  was  reduced  by  Sir  Kobfrt  Peel  to  15  per  cent.,  at  Hbich,  or  10 
per  cent.,  It  Bhonid  have  continued.  It  was,  however,  wholly  repealed  in  3800,  under  a 
clause  of  the  Freuch  treaty  of  that  year.  The  duties  on  foreign  linona  are  now  also 
wholly  repealed.  And  yet  theae  manufactures  are  (1883)  in  n  flonilHhing  condition,  mid 
ate  far  more  extenalre  than  at  uy  tomer  period," 
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tlie  manufacture  was  begun  at  Murano,  neai-  Venice,  and  carried 
to  such  a  success  that  glass  miirors  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  mirrors  of  polished  metal.  Colbert,  the  father  of  the  protect- 
ive policy  of  France,  brought  the  mauufactui*  from  Venice  to 
France,  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Sevres  china,  Flemish 
carpets,  and  Gobelin  tapestry,  in  the  splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  1614,  the  ilrat  French  window  glass  was  made,  though  it  had 
been  made  in  England  in  1557,  and  in  Scotland  in  1610,  but  to  an 
extent  that  only  admitted  of  glazing  a  part  of  the  windowaof  the 
royal  palaces.  Not  until  1630  did  the  use  of  glass  for  windows 
reach  the  common  people.  Owing  to  the  fabulous  value  of  glass 
beads  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  artisans  were  sent  to  Virginia  to 
make  glass  as  early  as  1609,  eleven  years  before  Plymouth  Eock 
received  the  Pilgrims.  In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  the  first 
glass  factory  was  encouraged  by  a  grant  of  several  acres  of  land. 
Tliree  years  after,  the  General  Court  authorized  the  town  to  loan 
the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  to  be  repaid, "  if  the  work  succeeded, 
when  they  were  able."  In  Scotland  ten  years  after,  the  first  glass 
house  was  erected,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  glass  was  pro- 
hibited. Scattered  enterprises  were  undertaken  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Marj-land  ;  but  as  late  as  1783  very  little  glass 
was  made  in  America,  except  an  inferior  window  glass  and  bot- 
tles. In  1795-97,  General  James  O'Hara,  Isaac  Craig,  and  Stephen 
Bayard  began  the  first  glass  works  at  Pittsburgh,  the  town  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  in  1784.  Among  General  O'Hara's  papers  at  his 
death  was  found  a  memorandum,  as  follows  :  "  To-day,  we  make 
the  first  bottle,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars." 

While  it  could  easily  have  been  shown  to  him  that  he  could 
have  imported  the  bottles  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  from  England,  he 
would  have  deemed  that  fact  quite  irrelevant  to  his  purpose, 
which  was  to  leave  to  his  adopted  country  one  more  industry 
than  he  found  in  it. 

Prior  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  celebrated  report  to  the  first 
Congress,  in  1790,  on  manufactures  and  the  duty  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  the  duty  on  glass  was  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  He  reported  that  the  materials  for  its  manufacture  were 
everywhere  found  throughout  the  United  States  ;  tliat  the  sands 
and  stones  called  tarso,  which  include  fiinty  and  crystalline  sub- 
stances generally,  and  the  salts  of  various  kinds,  particularly  of 
the  seaweed  kali  or  kelp,  are  the  essential  ingredients  ;  that  fuel 
was  abundant,  and  that  the  manufacture  only  needed  large  capi- 
tal, and  would  afford  employment  for  much  manual  labor.    He 
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recommended  a  bounty  on  window  glass  and  bottles.  In  1794, 
the  duty  on  window  glass  was  raised  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  on 
certain  elaborate  glass  wares  still  hio-her  * 

In  1803,  Greneral  O'Hara  sent  to  Iji  1     d  f  kmen, 

enlai^d  liis  works,  and  began  the  man  ft  fwl  t  aj  d  flint 
glass.  In  1806  Congress,  in  resentn  t  f  E  t  h  t  es  on 
American  commerce,  prohibited  th  trodu  t  n  f  m  t  kinds 
of  British  manufactures,  including    1  Tl      g!  C  ssoon 

after  suspended  the  operations  of  th        t    y  t  tl  of  the 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  ppohib  t  11  tli  the 

British  Islands,  whOe  it  seriously  mp  d  t  nsp  t  g  and 
shipping  interests  and  lessened  ou    f       g    t    d     ga  great 

a  stimulus  to  domestic  manufactures  as  to  increase  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  our  domestic  commerce,  t 

In  1807,  O'Hara's  white  glass  works  at  Pittsburgh  were  reported 
as  producing  glass  to  tlie  value  of  $18,000  per  annum  and  a  green 
glass  factory  hal  been  erected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Monongahela.  In  1808,  the  first  flint  glais  factoiy  was  estib 
lished  in  Pittsburgh  by  Bakewells  &  Co.  They  met  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  trained  woikmen  ^nd  the  ptopei 
materials,  but  at  length  established  a  profitable  busniess 

In  1810  Secretary  Gallatin  reported  ten  glass  manufactoiits  in 
the  country,  employing  140  glass-blowers,  and  making  27,000 
boxes  of  window  glass  of  100  square  feet  each;  that  of  Boston 

'ItlsinlereBtingto  note  that,  in  ttieBameyearln  whicli  this  tiirlff  set  was  paeeed,  its 
great  author,  Alemnder  Darailton,  formed  an  Incorporated  "  Society  tor  tUeEstabliali- 

dlBtrlct6lxmIlessquBre,attlieFallsorthePB6saic,  N.  J.,  whictithsj  named  Paterson. 
It  ia  no  w  one  of  the  largest  mauufacturlng  cities  [n  the  country.  Three  years  afterward 
the  "HamiltoaManutactiirlngSociety"  was  Incorporated  and  became  proprietor  of  an 
oilenBive  glass  works,  10  miles  west  ot  Alabany,  which  its  members  had  nine  years  he- 
foresetin  operation.  The  change  of  name  was  a  Irtbnle  to  theFatherot  American 
protection,  to  whose  doctrines,  telalive  to  the  supremacy  and  coercive  poii  ers  ot  the 
National  Government,  ss  n-ell  as  relative  to  economical  questions,  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  retuto,  to  avoid  dissolution. 

t  Under  the  protective  tariff,  framed  by  Hamilton  in  17M,  we  were  at  this  period, 
collecting  HO  large  a  revenne  that,  afterpajingoff  npwarda  ot  833,000,000  of  the  national 
funded  debt  in  four  and  a  half  years.  President  Jefferson  reports  to  Congress  thatlliere 
will  be  a  eurplna,  unless  the  rate  of  payments  is  tacreaeed.  He  inquired  whether  it 
would  do  to  remit  the  tariff  on  salt,  which  the  salt  importers  were  clamoring  for  then 
asEow.  Said  he  ;  "  Shall  we  auppre*a  the  Impost  andgivethat  advantage  to  foreign 
overdomeetic  manufactures?"  Heespressed the  lielief  that  "on  most  articles  the 
patriotlsmof  the  people  would  prefer  Its  (the  tariS's)coiitJnnBnce,aiid  application  to 
the  great  purposes  of  public  educntiun,  ronda,  rivei'S,  eanals,  and  such  other  objects  of 
public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  ada  to  the  constitutional  enumeru- 
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made  crown  glass  equal  to  any  imported,  all  the  others  green  or 
German  glass  wortli  fifteen  per  cent,  less ;  that  of  Pittsburgh  used 
coal,  all  the  others  wood  for  fuel.  The  importations  of  window- 
glass  were  also  37,000  boxes,  the  extension  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facture, which  supplied  precisely  one-half  the  consumption, 
being  retarded  by  want  of  workmen. 

In  1810,  three  glass  works  in  Pittsburgh  produced  flint  glass  to 
the  value  of  $30,000,,  and  bottle  and  window  glass  worth  $40,000. 
In  the  same  year,  a  German,  named  Eichbaum,  "formerly  glass 
cutter  to  Louis  XVI.,  late  king  of  France,"  established  busi- 
ness in  Pittsburgh,  and  cut  the  first  six-Ught  chandelier,  with 
prisms  of  his  cutting,  ever  cut  in  the  United  States.  It  was  sus- 
pended as  a  triumph  of  art  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Eerr,  innkeeper, 
for  public  admiration.  In  1812,  large  flint  glass  works  were 
built  simultaneously  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  Boston ;  Ln  1814,  a  glass 
factory  was  buLlt  in  Eeene,  N.  BL,  where  it  is  still  a  principal 
business.  In  1816  two  were  projected  at  Cincinnati.  In  1818,  the 
New  Elngland  Glass  Co.  established  at  Cambridge  one  of  the 
most  extensive  fiint  glass  manufactories  in  the  country.  With 
two  flint  furnaces,  and  twenty-four  glass  cutting  mills,  operated 
by  steam,  and  a  red  lead  furnace,  they  produced  the  finest  work, 
Grecian  lamps,  chandeliers  for  churches,  vases,  antique  and 
transparent  lamps,  and  began  to  export,  in  competition  with  En- 
gland, to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Capital  $80,000; 
annual  product  $63,000.  The  Hamilton  tariff  was  thus  develop- 
ing ita  fruits,  substituting  an  export  for  an  import  trade. 

In  the  next  year,  however,  a  series  of  influences  which  had 
been  accumulating  ever  since  the  peace  of  181S  suddenly  broke 
upon  the  country,  with  a  power  that  could  be  realized  only  by 
those  who  experienced  them. 

In  1810,  under  the  joint  influences  of  the  Hamilton  tariff  and 
the  Jefferson  non- intercourse  policy  against  England,  our  manu- 
factures hsA  rapidly  increased,  and  our  agriculture  and  internal 
commerce  were  prosperous.  With  a  population  of  7,239,903,  the 
census  of  that  year  returned  our  manufactures  at  $137,694,603, 
and  trustworthy  estimates  increased  the  total  to  $173,763,676,  or 
about  131  per  capita.  This  was  only  about  one-fourth  our  pres- 
ent ratio  j>er  capita,  but  it  had  nearly  all  been  the  growth  of 
fifteen  years  of  encouragement.* 

•  President  Madison  In  the  same  year,  in  hia  mesaage,  conatstulatedthecounlrjupott 
the  e^fteneion  nf  nsefDl  munufacturi^a  and  tlio  Babstitution  of  domestic  for  foreign  enp. 
piles,  and  aaid;"  luanational  view  the  chajigeijjustlj  regarded  aao( itself  moietliao 
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The  urgent  recommendation  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  Congi^s 
should  not,  on  the  return  of  peace,  permit  the  restoration  of  com- 
merce with  England  to  break  down  "the  manufactures  which 
have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an  unparalleled  matur- 
ity throughout  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars,"  was  one  with  which  Congress  agreed,  but  which  it 
wholly  failed,  through  lack  of  the  required  foresight  of  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  industry,  to  carry  into  effect.  Acommercial 
treaty  was  adopted  on  the  third  of  July  at  London,  by  which 
"(Ae  duties  on  tonnage  and  impoits  weie  equalized  so  tliat  t!ie 
produce  or  manufactui-es  of  the  tne  cruntrj  could  be  impoited 
into  the  other,  in  the  ships  of  cither  upon  equal  terms  This 
inaugurated,  in  principle  a  free  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  a  countiy  whose  sinppm^  was  soon  to  be 
changed  from  wood  to  iron  and  fiom  sailf.  to  ateam  The  late 
of  duties  was  designed  to  be  protective  but  the  great  suiplis 
stocks  held  abroad  neutralized  this  design  Tlie  result  wa^  m 
evitable,  and  the  disaster  complete  and  almost  unpai  illelcd  in 
the  misery  it  produced.  The  imports  suddenly  swelled  to  Ij-i^ 
millions  of  dollars  in  1816  and  the  countiv  was  for  the  hour 
flattered  by  their  enormous  quantity— the  duties  desp  te  the 
lowness  of  the  taj-ifF,  risingto  thirfy  siic  millions  English  minu 
facturers  competed  with  e»ch  other  ni  piling  hea\y  consign 
ments  of  goods  into  the  American  mirket  to  be  sold  at  a  loss 
under  a  policy  which  Mr  Brougham  at  the  time  justified  in 
Parliament  in  the  following  terms  It  is  ei  en  woi  th  while  to 
incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  e\portation&^  in  oidei  b>  the  glut  to 
stifle  in  the  cradle  these  nsmg  manufactuies  m  tlie  United 
States,  which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence  contrarj  to  the 
natural  course  of  things."  The  impoitei-s  and  auctioneers  made 
heavy  profits  for  a  year  oi  two  In  1816  17  18  the  manufa« 
urers  of  the  country  one  aftei  "mother  were  discharging  their 
men.  Sixty  thousand  opentives  wete  dischatged  and  240  000 
persons  dependent  on  them  weie  leduced  to  di--tre-s  In  1S24 
aft«r  eight  years  of  free  trade  the  depi  ession  had  extended  to  all 
branches  of  industry.  The  countij  had  reached  that  unfortu 
nate  condition  in  which  Gren  Jickson  wiote  that  unless  protec 

a  jecompenee  tor  our  privations  and  loaoea  result  dr  from  fore  sq  njust  cc  wh  di 
tnniiahea  fflegenerai  impulse  required  for  ta  accompl  ahn  e  t  H  r  far  it  m  ght  be 
eipedient  to  guard  tlie  Infancy  of  thi"  improvement  in  the  dietnb  I  on  of  labor  by 
r«!nlHlion  of  the  commorcial  tariff  was  a  subject  which  could  not  f  i  to  eng^eal  itte  f 
V  tha  patriolic  reflectlohs  ot  Congieas. " 
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tion  from  competition  with,  the  cheap  capital  and  pawper  labor  of 
Europe  were  restored,  "  we  should  soon  be  paupers  ourselves." 

In  1824,  the  tariff  was  made  professedly  proteotiye  as  to  some 
branches.  In  1831,  the  committee  in  Congress  on  glass  and  maim- 
faeture  of  clay  (for,  instead  of  one  general  committee  on  manu- 
factures as  now,  each  leading  industry  then  had  its  committee) 
reported  twenty-one  flint-glass  furnaces  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  six  were  in  and  near  Boston,  and  twenty-three  manufac- 
tories of  cylinder  window  glass,  of  which  four  were  at  Pittsbui^h, 
four  at  Burnsville,  Pa.,  and  two  at  Wheeling,  Va.  The  New 
England  Crown  Glass  Company,  and  one  of  the  kind  near  New 
York,  were  all,  in  that  line.  The  total  annual  product  was 
$3,000,000,  employing  2,140  persons,  subsisting  10,800,  paying  in 
wages  8730,000. 

In  1834,  the  manufacture  of  prised  glass,  by  means  of  metallic 
moulds,  in  imitation  of  cut  glass,  an  American  invention,  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  a  proof  among  many  that  even  for  Eng- 
land Lord  Brougham's  policy  of  breaking  down  American  manu- 
factures was  short-sighted.  Witliin  two  years  pressed  glass  bad 
become  a  very  prominent  branch  of  the  manufacture  in  all  manu- 
facturing nations.  From  this  period  until  I860,  the  growth  of 
the  glass  manufacture  was  steady.  Owing  to  the  skill  required 
in  the  manufacture,  the  abundance  of  our  raw  materials, 
the  partial  protection  afforded  by  its  friability,  and  the 
consequent  losses  by  breakage  sustained  La  shipping  it  across 
the  ocean,  it  h'^s  been  less  -dfected  tb'm  most  industries  by 
hostile  or  fliittuitmg  legislative  me<tsures  In  1860,  the 
census  returned  112  manufactoiies  of  gltas  of  all  kinds,  em- 
ploying    $6,133  6hfa    of    capital*  consuming    12,914,303  worth 

•The  Btatlstica  aboTe  guci  of     cap  tal  invested      and     hands  employed."  were 


tnrer  in  making  his  Btatements,  was  left  free  to  take  either  basis.  A  manufacture 
migbthsve  been  started  with  only  $10,000,  aeiual  capital,  which,  being  paid  out  for 
$50,000  of  property,  would  make  the  capitaJ  employed  $10,000  orJ50,000,  as  one 
chooses  10  put  it.  If  then  in  ten  yea. a  the  huBlnePB  Increases  in  proflla  ao  ua  to  pay 
ten  per  cent,  on  8100,000,  and  the  compinj  1b  stocked  on  8100,000  capital,  and  its 
stock  aellB  atpar.  it  may  be  said  to  have  $100,000  of  "  capital  employed,"  Tet  one- 
half  of  this  on  analysis  Is  not  capita]  but  Rood-ivill.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  cen- 
Bua  flgutes  form  a  very  imperfect  guide  to  capital  invested.      So  ot  hflnds  employed. 
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of  raw  aiaiterials,  employing  9,016  hands,  of  whom  231  wei* 
females,  paying  $3,903,832  in  annual  wages,  and  producing 
$8,775,155  worth  of  glass  annually.  Our  imports  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  only  13,105,493.  The  census  of  1880  showed 
211  manufactories  of  glass  of  all  kinds,  employing  $19,884,699 
capital,  consuming  raw  materials  of  the  value  of  $8,028,621,  em- 
plojring 24, 177  hands,  paying89,144,100  in  annual  wages.and  pro- 
ducingglass  annually  to  the  value  of  #21,154,571.  Of  these  prod- 
ucts the  glassware  amounted  to  $9,568,520,  the  green  glass  to 
$5,670,433,  the  plate  glass  to  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  the  window 
glass  to  $5,047,313.  Of  the  plate  glass  manufactories,  two  are 
in  Indiana,  one  in  Kentucky,  and  one  in  Missouri. 

Prom  1816,  glass  has  heen  protected  by  specific  duties  per  gross 
and  per  square  foot,  an  accurate  statement  of  which  in  detail  may 
be  found,  from  1790  to  date,  in  the  official  compilation  of  the  tariff 
by  the  Senate  finance  committee.  Our  imports  of  glass  are  now 
about  three  millions  per  year,  and  our  production  probably  five 
tunes  that  value.  The  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  beautiful  in  which  the  human  energies  can  be  employed. 
The  conversion  of  the  rude  sand,  ashes,  and  salts  into  a  transpa- 
rent crystal,  the  processes  of  fusing,  molding,  pressing,  cutting, 
blowing,  chasing,  silvering,  embossing,  engraving,  and  lettering 
are  all  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  educative  to  the  hand,  the  eye, 
the  nerve,  and  the  taste.  Through  the  refining  power  of  intel- 
ligent industry,  over  the  moral  nature  of  man,  these  mechanical 
processes  tend,  like  all  the  finer  manufactures,  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  thought,  feeling,  and  life,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and 
comfort  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 

221.  Evolution  of  the  Ir(-n  and  Steel  Manufacture.— 
The  making  of  iron  and  steel  implements  for  hunting,  for  war, 
and  for  defense,  as  well  as  for  chaining  prisoners,  and  for  per- 
sonal ornament,  probably  precedes  any  settled  agriculture,  and 
is  possibly  coeval  with  that  prehistoric  period  in  which  domestic 
animals  were  tamed,  and  primeval  man  advanced  from  the 
hunting,  or  savage,  to  the  shepherd  life.  In  Central  Africa,  at 
points  where  very  little  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  carried  on, 
Stanley  found  tribes  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  for 

If  a  slasa  factory  incidental])'  employs  npon  wages  Ihe  men  who  mine  its  coai,  or  col- 
lect itsfiiel,  ils  tinners,  pacliera.BaleBmen,  etc..  Its  list  of  peraons  employed  tnaj  ap- 

pearataso.  Butif,  insteadofhinngtliBni. ..,.._......     ... 

dred  of  them  on  contract,  it  only  appears 
alike,  tbs  glasa  factory  is  tlie  real  emnlo; 
nnemplojed  if  it  shoaid  atop  worlt. 
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spear-heads  and  arrows.  Anterior  to  tlie  age  of  iron  and  steel 
weapons,  there  was  an  age  of  stone  and  bronze.  At  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America  were  still 
living  in  this  stone  f^,  using  bone  for  fish-hooks,  flint  for 
arrow-heads,  and  stone  hatchets  as  well  as  mortars  and  pestles 
of  stone  for  grinding  their  corn.  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe, 
the  remains  of  the  stone  age  interest  the  archosologist,  and  are 
associated  with  an  inferior  brown  race,  small  of  stature,  and 
low  of  intellect,  which  certainly  spread  over  Europe,  and  may 
have  had  its  habitat  throughout  Asia.  But  history,  even  in 
Africa,  everywhere  opens  with  iron  somewhat  known.  In 
Homer,  as  Gladstone  remarks,  it  is  everywhere  rare  and  precious. 
But  in  China,  2,000  years  before  Christ  and  1, 100  before  Homer,  it 
was  commonly  made,  and  of  the  best  quality,  as  early  as  West- 
em  Asia  or  Europe  were  iu  a  condition  to  leave  written  records  of 
its  arrival,  by  camel  back,  across  the  wilds  of  Tartary  from  the 
far-away  land  of  the  Seres.  Dr.  Schliemaun  flnds  no  iron  in  the 
ruins  of  Troy  itself,  but  Homer  wrote  long  enough  after  his  facts 
to  admit  iron  becoming  known  in  the  interval.  The  pyramids 
antedate  all  history  in  Egypt,  iiaving  come  down  from  unknown 
builders,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  of  the  same  red  race  as 
the  Egyptians  of  the  historic  period.  Yet  iron  antedates  the 
pyramids.  In  the  Greek  religion  one  of  tlie  gods,  Vulcan,  is  a 
forger  of  iron,  and  this  name  is  supposed  by  Goldziher  to  be 
identical  with  the  Tubalcain,  and  even  with  the  Cain,  of  Genesis.* 
It  thus  appears  that  at  least  one  of  the  manufactures,  by  a 
long  stride,  precedes  agriculture,  and  this,  if  true,  shows  how  er- 
ratic was  the  economic  theory  of  Ricardo,  that  cultivation  would 
begin  on  the  best  soils.  The  first  cultivation  would  consist  in 
the  toil  of  hunters,  fishermen,  and  herdsmen,  or  even  of  savages, 
seeking  only  materials  for  spear-heads,  in  collecting  the  earth  to 
bum  it  for  its  iron.  This  would  early  attract  attention  and  set- 
tlement to  whatever  unsightly  bills,  rocks,  and  forest-covered 
mountains  might  be  found  most  productive  of  iron  ore,  lime, 
and  fuel.  These  would  command  a  rent  even  before  the  soil 
had  begun  to  be  tilled,  because  Ihey  would  supply  man  with  his 
earliest  want— a  destructive  weapon. 

Mr.  Swank,t  in  his  admirable  "  History  of  the  Iron  Manufac- 
ture," shows  that  Europe  bristles  all  over  with  points  wliere  iron 
and  steel  was  made  in  a  priniitivo  manner,  as  early  as  any  thing 
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is  known  of  the  several  parts  in  which  it  is  made.  Whatever  tlio 
prehistoric  man  may  have  been,  the  historic  man  was  a  "smithie" 
from  the  start.  The  earliest  historic  nations— Egypt,  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Nineveh,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome— must  have  found  in 
the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the  chief  reason  why  they  became 
historic.  Iron  played  an  important  role  in  oi^anizing'  society. 
It  furnished  the  sword,  spear,  bridle,  spur,  knife,  lance,  trowel, 
plow,  loom,  flsli-hook,  arrow-head,  battering-ram,  sceptre,  shield, 
armor,  gun,  pen,  cannon,  engine,  and  ship.  The  mode  in  which 
an  army  could  be  drilled,  and  fought,  depended  on  the  progress 
its  country  had  made  in  making  iron  and  steel.  The  number  of 
men  capable  of  being  handled  mider  one  leader,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ranks  and  ordera  which  should  pervade  society,  are  a  sec- 
ondary consequence  of  iron  and  steel.  Sir  Walter  Scott  truth- 
fully portrays  the  importance  of  iron  and  steel,  m  his  graphic  in- 
terview between  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  the  Saracen  chief 
Saladin.  Richard  vaunts  his  brute  force  by  cleaving  a  bar  of  iron 
with  his  sword,  while  Saladin  more  deftly  hints  the  graceful 
superiority  which  the  Mohammedan  world  then  temporarily  en- 
joyed over  the  Christian,  in  the  useful  arts,  by  severing  a  silken 
scarf  with  his  rapier,  while  it  floated  on  the  air. 

223.  Rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  America.— 
A  century  ago  (1788)  Great  Britain  produced  only  about  as 
much  iron  as  Georgia  now  produces,  viz.,  68,300  tons.  Her  entire 
imports  were  only  15,000  tons.  All  the  more  advanced  forms  of 
iron  and  steel  production  in  Great  Britain  were  limited  to  this 
small  supply  (83,300  tons),  for  their  raw  materials.  This  repre- 
sents a  degree  of  advancement  about  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  in  1830  to  1830.  As  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  about  9,000,000  in  1820,  and  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  without 
Ireland,  is  believed  (in  the  absence  of  a  census)  to  have  been 
about  9,000,000  in  1788,  it  may  be  said  that  the  iron  production 
boro  as  large  a  proportion  to  population  in  America  in  1820  as  it 
did  in  England  in  1788—33  years  earlier.  The  rise  of  production 
within  the  century  in  England  was  as  follows  : 

!"«"■■  JTo.  CJ"  Fumacis.  Tons. 
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The  United  States  in  1854  had  barely  passed  the  English  product 
of  1827,  by  turning  out  736,318  tons.  In  1866,  by  producing 
1,350,343  tons,  we  barely  rivalled  the  British  product  of  1840. 
It  was  1879  before  we  had  caught  up  with  the  British  product  of 
1854,  producing  3,070,875  tons.  And  in  1887,  a  year  of  "  boom  " 
in  the  iron  production  in  the  United  States,  our  product  of  6,830,- 
000  tons,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  brings  us  into  equal  rivalry 
with  the  British  product  of  1873.  It  is  probable  that  in  fifteen 
years,  if  protection  to  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  shall 
be  steadily  maintained,  the  American  production  will  rise  above 
the  British  production  in  quantity,  and  will  meet  it  at  every 
iwiiit  in  price.  At  present,  the  pig,  bar,  sheet,  scrap,  and  other 
forms  of  crude  iron  and  steel  for  manufacture  are  somewhat 
dearer  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  finished  forms  of  imple- 
ments of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  locomotives,  boilers,  all  radroad 
rolling-stock  except  rails,  engines,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  instru- 
ments, implements,  edge-tools,  nails,  and  budders'  hardware,  are 
on  the  same  level  in  the  two  countries.  It  follows  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  "United  States,  the 
tariff  duties  paid  on  such  forms  of  crude  iron  and  steel  as  may  be 
in  any  degree  imported  rest,  so  far  as  they  are  not  paid  by  the 
foreign  producers,  on  the  American  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  goods,  and  not  on  the  consumers  or  purchasers  of  the  ulti- 
mate products  into  which  they  are  made. 

The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  repress  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  during  the  colonial  period  were  pointed  and  effect- 
ive. In  1710  Parliament  forbade  the  making  of  iron  wares  of 
any  kind,  out  of  "sows,  pigs,  or  bars,"  and  also  the  conversion  of 
sows,  pigs,  or  bars  into  rods.  In  17S0  Parliament  removed  the 
duty  from  American  pig-iron,  so  as  to  induce  its  export  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  there  manufactured,  and  enacted  that  all  machinery 
for  carrying  the  manufacture  farther  than  pig,  and  for  making  it 
into  rods  or  steel,  should  be,  on  criminal  information,  abated  asa 
pubUc  nuisance.  This  law  was  generally  enforced,*  Benjamin 
Franklin's  name  as  printer  appearing  under  the  Governor's 
proclamation  by  which  its  enforcement  was  announced  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1750. 

Still  earlier,  however  (in  1696-99),an  a«t  of  Parliament  had  made 
it  criminal  to  export  from  the  kingdom  any  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  stockings,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  frame 
and  a  fine  of  £40. 

'  »  Swank,   "  History  of  Iron  Manntaoture,"  p.  ISJ. 
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In  1718  it  was  made  criminal  to  entice  any  artificer  away  from 
Great  Britain,  and  if  any  artificer,  when  so  enticed,  intoany  coun- 
try beyond  the  seas,  there  to  carry  on  his  calling,  did  not  return, 
on  six  montLs'  notice,  to  Great  Britain,  he  forfeited  lands,  goods, 
became  attainted  so  as  to  become  Incapable  of  tatmg  property  by 
descent,  devise,  or  purchase,  and  was  "putout  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion." 

In  1781  the  export  of  utensils  made  use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen, 
woolen,  and  silk  manufactures,  previously  prohibited,  was  pun- 
ished with  increased  severity.  In  1785  these  prohibitions  were 
extended  to  tools  and  ufenails  made  use  of  in  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  As  late  as  1825  and  1833  these 
acts  were  renewedly  affirmed,  with  new  penalties,  and  they  were 
not  repealed  untU  1845.* 

Meanwhile,  from  1783  to  1846,  the  British  duties  on  iron  and 
steel  were  much  more  protective  t  of  the  British  product,  than  the 
American  duties  were  of  the  American  product. 

Had  the  Am.ertcan  Congress  exactly  copied,  for  the  United 
States,  the  British  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  which  prevailed  from 
1790  to  1842,  the  American  iron  and  steel  manufacture  would  not 
have  been  crippled  by  the  reverses  which  overwhelmed  it  in 
1816  to  1819,  in  1839-40,  and  in  1846  and  1857-61.  It  would  have 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  in  1823  to  1845,  when  it  had  become 
necessary  to  substitute  iron  engines,  boilers,  and  sci'ews  for  pro- 
pelling vessels,  in  lieu  of  hempen  canvas,  and  to  build  tlie  ves- 

*  Swank,  "  History  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactnre  in  ail  Ages." 
+  Scrivenor'a  "  Hiatoiy  at  Ow.  Iron  Trada  "  says :  "  From  17K  Oil  1795  the  duty  on 
foreign  bars  was  £2  I69.  2d.  per  ton.  It  rose  t«  £3  43.  7(2.  in  iW  ;  from  1798  to  IS03 
it  was  £n  IIU.  Gif. ;  in  two  years  it  bad  got  to  £4  3Ta.  \d.  -.  from  1806  lo  ISOS  it  stood  at 
£5  7s.  S^a.  ;  in  the  three  years  between  1SC9  and  1813  it  was  £S  9s.  Wd.-.  Hndlntlie 
flveyeara  ending  with  1818  it  bsd  been  £G  9s.  IIM.  At  this  date  a  distinction  was  mad« 
in  the  inleresl of  BHtifh  ehipplne:  forivbiletlUenceforwatd,  till  the  close  of  1835,  the 
dnt;  on  foreign  bars  was  £a  10s.  if  imported  in  British  ahipa.  it  was  £7  18s.  fid.  If  im- 
ported In  foreign.  Nor  wns  Uiie  nil ;  iron  slit  or  bammeied  in'o  rods,  and  iron  drawn 
down,  or  hammeped,  leas  than  thtee^qnatters  of  an  inch  square,  was  made  to  pay  a  duty 
■ttherateof  £30per  Ion  ;  wrought  hon,  not  otherwise  emiinetated,  was  taied  with  a 

were  similarly  loaded  with  s  SO  per  cent,  duty," 

On  Uie  contrary,  under  (see  Senate  Finance  Committee's  compilation)  our  first  Ameri- 
cui  tariff  of  l789to  ISIS,  most  qualitieaof  Iron  were  under  a  doty,  at  first,  of  7M  per 
cent..tlien  of  10.  15,  17!^.  and  did  not  reachSSpercent.  until  the i^neral  war  meas- 
ute  of  lSia-1815,  doubling  all  duties.    After  181U  bar  iron  paid  only  from  46  to  90  cenla 

loan  rate.    Articles  not  otherwiec  enumerated  were  from  SO  to  35  per  cent,  m  Amer- 
ica, SO  percent,  in  Great  Britain. 
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sels  themselves  of  iron  and  steel  in  lieu  of  wood,  America  would 
have  been  as  well  prepared  as  England,  or  better,  to  turn  out  the 
required  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  at  low  rates.  Indeed  the 
demand  for  iron  and  steei  was  intrinsically  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  since,  as  events  have  proved,  the 
former  would  need  to  build  125,000  miles  of  railway  where 
17,000  miles  would  suffice  for  the  latter.  Thus  in  tlie  failure  of 
the  United  States,  to  protect  its  iron  and  steel  industry  and  manu- 
factures in  the  degree  that  England  protected  hers,  lay  the  clue  to 
the  decline  of  American  shipping  when  the  time  came  for  the 
transition  from  sails  to  steam  and  from  wood  to  iron.  During 
our  colonial  period,  under  the  stringent  English  laws  against  the 
manufacture  of  bar  and  pig  into  the  more  finished  forms,  there 
was  a  steady  annual  export  from  1718  to  1776,  from  the  American 
colonies  to  Great  Britain,  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  tons  of  pig,  and 
from  a  very  small  quantity,  or  none,  up  to  3,000  tons  of  bar  iron.* 
It  would  have  been  very  easy,  therefore,  by  a  proper  system  of 
protective  duties,  to  have  developed  our  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  our  agriculture. 

The  political  effects  of  such  a  policy  would  have  been  even 
more  important  than  its  industrial  effects.  It  would  have  pushed 
the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  as  well  as  the  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacture,  which  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  cheap  iron 
and  steel  for  their  machinery,  downward  into  Geoi^ia,  Alabama, 
Tennesseee,  and  North  Carolina  in  1840-50  with  as  much  vigor  as 
they  have  since  entered  into  those  States  in  1870  to  1880— thirty 
years  later.  Tiiis  would  have  caused  a  large  part  of  what  has 
been,  during  the  past  forty  years  a  foreign  comnierc*,  between  the 
South  and  England  in  raw  cotton,  and  between  the  North  and 
England  in  breadstufPs,  to  have  been  an  internal  commerce 
between  the  two  sections.  It  would  also  have  given  a  value  to 
skilled  labor  at  the  South,  which  would  have  made  the  profit  of 
gradually  freeing  the  slave  by  converting  him  into  a  skilled 
workman,  greater  than  the  profit  of  retaining  him  in  slavery.  It 
would  have  caused  also,  more  railroads  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  than  were  in  fact  built  to  unite  both  sections  to  En- 
gland, by  our  seaports.  More  travel  and  trade,  more  interchange 
of  residence  and  people,  more  commerce  in  ideas  would  have 
arisen  between  the  two  sections.  The  combined  armies  of  the 
world  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  have  forced  the  two 

♦  Swank's  "History  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture,"  p.  aSB. 
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sections  ot  the  Uaion  asunder.  The  protection  question,  espe- 
cially in  its  I  elation  to  the  commodities  of  iron  and  steel  and 
cottons  and  woolens,  is  the  outer  husk  of  the  Union  question  in 
the  United  States,  as  it  has  also  been  in  Germany  and  in  other 
nations.  But,  aside  from  this  political  significance,  while  it  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  not  admitting  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, it  IS  our  judgment  that  if  in  1789  our  forefathers  had  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  importation  of  iron  and  ateel,  cottons  and 
woolens,  from  any  sourc*  or  under  any  duty,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  outstripped  their  English  cousins  in  all  these 
branches  of  manufacture  as  early  as  1845,  would  have  had  more 
iron  and  steel  to  this  time  than  they  have  had,  and  at  a  lower 
aggregate  cost,  would  consequently  never  have  suffered  a  decline 
in  their  ocean -carrying  and  would  have  escaped  the  southern 

Mr.  William  Kent  read  before  the  American  Association  forthe 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  1884,  a  paper  on  railroad  building, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  tlie  United  States,  in  which 
he  happily  stated  the  chief  points  of  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  since  1861,  collected  them  all  into  a  table  of 
statistics,  and  then  exhibited  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  table 
in  a  static  chart.  They  show  that  in  1860,  after  seventy  years  of 
vacUIating  and  occasional,  but  always  inadeq^uate,  protection  to 
oup  iron  and  steel  interests,  ending  with  sixteen  years  of  very  low 
duties,  we  entered  upon  twenty-four  years  of  actual  protection. 


*  The  world's 
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In  1860  we  were  making  less  than  a  fourth  as  much  pig  ii-on  as 
Great  Britain  ;  In  1883  we  made  about  fiye-eighths  as  much,  and 
auch.  The  causes  of  the  depression  of 
chapter  on  commercial  crises.     Within 


steel  rails,  of  which  we  made  our  first  in  1867,  have  s 

iron.     The  rapid  rate  of  decline  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  from 
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1158. 50  per  ton  (gold)  in  1868  to  $37.75  per  ton  in  1883,  at  wliioli  (late 
they  were  produced  more  cheaply  than  iron  had  been  or  could  be 
produced,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  industrial  development. 

The  preceding  is  Mr.  Kent's  tabulation  of  statistics  plotted  on 
diagram. 

The  chart,  as  appears  by  the  fignres  on  the  left  margin,  is  so 
drawn  that  each  check  spa«e represents,  as  to  immigrants,  50,000; 
as  fo  railroads,  a  hundred  miles  annually  built ;  as  to  iron  and 
steel,  250,000  tons  annually  produced  ;  and  as  to  prices  of  rails, 
a  rise  or  fall  of  $10  per  ton. 

S33.  American  Sliip-liuilding,  Coasting  and.  Ocean 
Vessels,  aud  Carrying  Trade.— a.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Ship- 
building.— The  naiTowness  of  the  trading  spirit  was  not  sufficient 
in  the  early  days,  nor  in  the  later  midday  of  the  republic,  to  cause 
it  to  be  supposed  that  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  favored  protec- 
tion to  American  industries  because  the  people  of  his  State  were 
largely  engaged  in  growing  the  hemp  that  would  he  used  in 
making  canvas  and  cordage  for  shipping.  The  pi-otection  of  our 
shipping,  however,  naturally  received  the  first  attention  at  tlie 
hands  of  the  founders  of  our  government.  Owing  to  our  great 
supplies  of  cheap  lumber  we  had  llie  first  requisite  to  ship- 
building. The  tendencies  of  the  havdy  sons  of  New  England 
toward  fi-shing  and  whaling  supplied  the  second,  a  maritime  class. 
Our  position  among  commercial  nations  was  less  central  than  that 
of  England,  andour  capital  and  banking  facilities  were  less. 
Our  manufactures  also,  were  about  thirty  years  behind  those  of 
England,  iuHiat  quality  of  dimensions,  or  magnitude,  which  is  the 
chief  requisite  to  cheap  production.  With  these  aids  and  draw- 
backs, the  adoption  of  the  Federal  or  National  Constitution  in 
1790  placed  it  in  the  power  of  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  to  legis- 
late in  a  manner  to  develop  our  shipping, 

b.  The  Navigation  Laws. — The  American  navigation  laws, 
adopted  when  the  government  was  founded,  permit  only  Ameri- 
can-built vessels  to  he  registered  as  American  vessels.  American 
vessels  are  of  two  classes,  those  engaged  in  the  ocean-carrying 
trade,  i.  e.,  between  our  ports  and  those  of  other  nations,  and 
those  engaged  in  carrying  between  different  points  on  our  coast, 
which  is  called  the  coasting  trade.  From  our  coasting  trade  all 
foreign-built  and  foreign-owned  vessels  are  shut  out  by  peremp- 
tory prohibition,  the  provision  of  the  statute  being  that  any  vessel 
having  a  foreign  registry,  which  carries  any  freight  or  passengers 
between  two  American  ports,  unless  they  be  ports  between  which 
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there  is  direct  overland  communication  through  tlie  country  to 
which  such  vessel  belongs,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Our  navigation  laws,  as  originally  enacted,  also  virtually  ex- 
cluded foreign  vessels  from  carrying  a  large  share  of  our  imports 
and  exports  by  a  system  of  "  discriminating  duties,"  which  means 
higher  duties  on  the  same  goods  if  brought  on  British  or  other 
foreign  vessels  than  if  brought  in  American  vessels.  Thus,  under 
the  act  of  1789,  teas,  if  brought  in  American  ships  fnim  China 
direct,  paid  only  from  6  to  20  cents  per  pound;  if  brought  in 
American  ships  from  Europe  only,  then  from  8  to  36  cents  per 
pound;  but  if  brought  to  this  country  in  foreign  ships  they  paid 
from  IS  to  45  cents  per  pound,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  if  brought  from  China  in  American  ve^els.  This  discriminar 
tion  continued  in  principle,  though  frequently  changed  in 
amount,  until  1833,  at  about  which  time,  under  the  cry  of  free 
trade,  then  beginning  to  he  popular  with  the  Southern  wingof  the 
Democratic  party,  the  discrimination  was  given  away  by  the 
Senate  in  treaties  with  one  foreign  jrower  after  another,  until  it 
was  virtually  repealed.  Tliis  withdrew  tariff  protection  from  our 
ocean-carrying  trade,  and  opened  the  privilege  of  carrying  our 
exports  and  imports  to  whomever  would  carry  them  cheapest. 
Our  coasting  trade  remained,  being  held  fast  by  the  clause  in  our 
navigation  laws  which  prohibited  any  foreign  vessel  from  carry- 
ing between  two  American  ports.  For  the  period  from  1833  to 
1855,  this  practice  of  getting  our  carrying  done  where  we  could 
get  it  done  cheapest  did  not  develop  any  injurious  effects,  for  the 
reason  that  vessels  were  still  built  of  wood,  of  which  we  had  the 
cheapest  supply,  and  dependent  on  sails. 

c.  The  Tonnage  Acts. — The  tonnage  act  passed  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress  also  favored  American  shipping  as  against  the 
ships  of  foreign  powers.  The  rate  imposed  on  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  America  was  6  cents  per  ton  ;  foreign-built  and  foreign 
owned  vessels  were  charged  with  30  cents  per  ton;  and  vessels 
both  built  and  owned  by  foreign  subjects  were  charged  50  cents 
per  ton.  The  effect  of  the  navigation  laws  and  tonnage  acts,  on 
the  carrying  trade  of  England  and  4mei  ica  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table  (from  "Taxation  m  the  United  States     by  H.  C.  Adams, 
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These  figures  conclusively  refute  those  wlio  say  that  the  hest 
way  to  protect  our  navigation  interests  is  to  let  them  alone. 

Adams  further  says  {p.  70J :  "The  growth  of  American  ship- 
ping, from  1789  to  1807,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
commercial  world.  During  the  years  intervening  between  those 
two  dates,  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  in- 
creased from  137,339  tons  to  848,306  tons,  i.e.,  thecapacity  of  ship- 
ping owned  by  American  citizens  devoted  to  the  foreign  trade  had 
increased  six  and  eight-tenths  tim^."  Between  1816  and  1846  a 
series  of  about  fifty  acts  of  Congress  were  passed,  from  time  to 
time  repealing  the  tonnage  duties  by  piecemeal,  and  as  to  one 
country  at  a  time.  In  1818  they  were  abolished  as  to  vessels  be- 
longing to  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1819  as  to 
Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  Among  the  last  abolished 
were  those  on  Spanish  vessels,  in  1846,  from  which  were  still  re- 
served vessels  coming  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  Mr.  Wells,  in 
his  "History  of  American  Mei'chant  Marine,"  p.  85,  says:  "At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  there  were  no  tonnage  taxes." 
We  think  this  is  sutetantially  hut  not  literally  true.  In  1863  a 
tonnage  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  was  laid,  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  30  cents,  thp  piesent  rate,  i>ayable  alike  by  foreign 
and  domestic  vessels,  and  only  once  a  year  on  any  vessel,  and 
alike  whether  she  enters  an  American  port  once  or  a  hundred 
times.  But  if  an^  person,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statfls,  be- 
comes part  owner  of  a  vessel  of  American  build,  then  tlie  tonnage 
tax  is  increased  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  the  vessel  ceases  to  he 
entitled  to  registry,  or  enrollment,  as  an  American  vessel. 

d.  The  Plea  for  Free  Ships. — An  American  citizen,  who  pur- 
chases an  English  vessel,  has  not  the  right  to  have  it  registered  as 
an  American  vessel  for  foreign  trade,  or  to  have  it  enrolled  or 
licensed  for  coasting  trade,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  protection  by  our 
government  as  being  in  theory  a  part  of  our  American  soil.  Ex- 
actly what  the  status  of  such  a  vessel  would  be  in  an  American 
port  we  do  not  say,  as  we  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever 
been  put  to  a  practical  test.  If  such  a  vessel  should  attempt  to 
take  part  in  our  coasting  trade  by  carrying  goods  from  New  York 
to  Charleston  she  would  be  forfeited,  because  the  stattite  so  de- 
clares. What  the  legal  consequences  would  be  of  her  taking  part 
in  foreign  traffic,  without  being  registered  as  an  American  vessel, 
or  as  a  vessel  of  any  other  nation,  we  do  not  say.  The  reasons 
of  this  state  of  the  law  are  that,  to  allow  the  free  importation 
^d  registration  of  foreign-built  ships  would,  in  the  present  con- 
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ditionof  prices  for  ship-building  here  and  abroad,  practically  put 
an  end  to  tlie  American  business  of  building  ships,  for  whatever 
portion  of  our  carrying  trade  the  ship  so  imported  could  be  used. 
If  she  could  be  used  only  in  our  ocean-carrying  trade,  then  the  free 
importation  of  ships  for  ocean-carrying  only  would  destroy 
American  ship-building  for  ocean-carrying  only.  If  ships,  how- 
ever, could  freely  be  imported  for  the  coasting  trade  as  well,  i.  e., 
for  carrying  between  American  ports,  then  American  ship-build- 
ing for  coasting,  lake,  and  river  purposes  would  al!  be  seriously 
invaded  or  left  open  to  invasion  and  destruction  at  any  time.  In 
return  for  the  national  character  accorded  to  American  vessels 
during  peace,  the  government  has  the  right  undet  a  sort  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  use  them  for  naval  purposes  during  war.  Our 
government  has  always  held  that  it  must,  for  its  naval  protection 
and  national  defense  during  war,  absolutely  prohibit  foreign  ves- 
sels taking  part  in  its  coasting  trade.  Great  Britain  did  the  same 
for  its  coasting  trade  until  1849,  when  it  threw  open  the  right  to 
carry  between  British  ports  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 

e.  Effects  of  withdrawing  protection  from  ocean-going  ships 
and  entering  on  a  free  acramNe  for  the  ocean-carrying  trade 
without  mibsidies.—-hi  our  ocean-carrying  trade,  however,  the 
United  States  applied  the  protective  policy  in  behalf  of  American 
vessels,  by  admitting  goods  brought  in  vessels  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans, at  lower  rates  than  if  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  from  1789, 
when  the  iirst  navigation  laws  where  passed,  to  1815,  when  by  the 
reciprocity  treaty  *  with  England  we  agreed  to  charge  no  dis- 
criminating duties  or  tonnage  against  English  vessels  coming 
into  our  ports,  if  England  would  charge  none  against  American 
vessels  entering  hers.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  discrimin- 
ating duties,  of  which  Madison  was  the  strenuous  advocate,  had 
transferred  to  American  vessels  the  ocean-carrying  which  had 

*Rt.Hon.  Wm,  lluskiMon,  preaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Fpcskine  I"  the  Home 
of  ConHoonaonMaj-ia,  18*,  saja  eseenlially  that  England  adopted  the  ao-called  re- 
ciprocity law  of  1915,  giving  American  veBsela  the  privilege  of  carrjinH  goods  and 
prodDCta  of  otlier  conotiiea  into  British  ports,  becanao  it  desired  for  Engliah  ahipa  the 
privilege  of  carrying  goods  of  other  than  English  prodnction  into  American  ports, 
and  becauae  it  thought  the  reciprocity  would  give  American  veaerla  few  or  no  addi- 
tional freights,  while  it  would  give  English  veaaclB  BollingtoAmericaanlncreaseof 
freights  of  great  value. 

Until  August  6, 18K,  American  vcBsela  paid  port  and  dock  dues  on  the  groaa  ton- 
nage, while  English  vessels  paid  only  on  the  net  tonnage.  The  National  Line  steamer 
Ameriai.  having  a  gross  lonnage  of  S.sas  tons,  and  a  net  tonnage  of  only  8,823  tons,  if 
regiateredagaaAmericaa  vessel  would  payasportdueaSl,63S.4a,  bat  as  an  English 
vessel  only  1847.70. 
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previously  been  done  by  English.  The  American  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade  had  multiplied  five  times  in  nine  years,  and 
the  English  tonnage  employed  in  the  American  trade  had  de- 
clined foiir-fifths.  From  1815  to  1851  the  ocean-carrying  tradeof 
both  England  and  America  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  wooden 
sliips.  While  England  gained  immensely,  relatively  to  other 
nations,  by  having  induced  us  to  adopt  the  free-trade  policy  of 
getting  our  exports  and  imports  carried  where  we  could  get  them 
carried  cheapest,  still  we  did  not  lose,  so  long  as  the  carrying 
was  done  in  wooden  ships,  except  in  attempting  to  compete  with 
ocean  steamers.  We  could  always  build  wooden  ships  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  built  in  England. 

In  1855,  however,  our  relative  deficiency  in  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufactures began  to  send  us  behind.  The  following  schedule 
shows  the  degree  of  decline  in  our  tonnage  engaged  in  the  ocean 
traiRc,  which  was  thrown  open  to  a  so-called  free  competition, 
but  really  to  a  competition  with  an  English  subsidized  c 
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From  this  it  appears  that 
trade  i&  only  one  half  as  gie 
tonnage  employed  j  i 
some  of    t  be  ng  interfered  with 

/.  English  suhsidiea  to  vessels  a 
— When  Great  Britain  seduced  us  : 
principles  to  our  ocean -carrying 
subsidize  her  own  vessels.  While 
competition,  she  subsidized  her 
loaded  dice. 
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i  it  was,  tn  1855-60,  whUe  our 

trade  has  slightly  increased, 

by  our  rapid  railway  develop- 

iM  ejfficient  form  of  protection. 
in  1815  into  applying  free-trade 
trade,  she  did  not  agree  not  to 
slie  invited  our  vessels  to  free 
thus  playing  against  us  with 
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About  1840  *  Cunard  secured  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  per  year  for 
a  moiitlily  line  of  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  and 
Boston,  which  was  increased  in  1849  to  £90,000.  Soon  after  the 
United  States  ^vernment  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Great  "West- 
ern Steamship  Company,  or  "Collins"  Line.  Cunard  thereupon 
obtained  from  England  an  annual  subsidy  of  £145,000  for  a  line 
to  New  York,  and  in  1849  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Con- 
tract Packet  Service:  "  If  I  had  got  this  contract  three  months 
sooner  there  would  have  been  no  American  line."  Mr.  Colburn, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  admitted  having  sustained  the 
Cunard  competition  at  veiy  heavy  expense,  but  said  it  was  not 
right  to  place  that  expense  to  the  account  of  the  post-offlcc. 
(Hansard,  Ixiv.  321.) 

On  Juno  14,  1858,  through  the  influenc«  of  Eobert  Toombs 
of  Georgia,  and  as  oneof  the  measures  preliminary  to  an  expected 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  an  act  was  passed  Hmiting  the  Post- 
master-General and  forbidding  him  to  make  a  contract  for  carry- 
ing ocean  mails  to  run  more  than  two  years  or  to  involve  a  higher 
expense  than  sea  and  inland  postage.  At  that  date  tlie  Cunard 
Line  was  working  under  an  eleven  years'  contract,  with  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £191,400. 

Tliis  law  destroyed  the  Collins  Line,  and  the  Havre  and  Bremen 
(American)  lines  followed  within  a  year  or  two  after. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contract  Packets,  made  to  Par- 
liament in  1853,  says:  "  The  objects  which  appear  to  ha*o  led  to 
the  formation  of  these  contracts,  and  to  the  larger  expenditure 
involved,  were  to  atford  us  rapid,  frequent,  and  punctual  com- 
munication with  distant  ports  which  feed  the  main  arteries  of 
British  commerce,  and  with  the  most  important  of  our  foreign 
possessions,  to  foster  maritime  enterprise,  and  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  superior  class  of  vessels  which  would  promote  the 
convenience  and  wealth  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  and 
assist  in  defending  its  shores  against  hostile  aggression." 

It  referred  to  the  Cunard  subsidy  as  having  grown  to  £173,340, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $3.73i  per  mile  (traveled),  and  £61,642  in  excess 
of  the  postage  received. 

In  an  examination  of  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Packet  and  Telegraph  Contracts  in  1859,  the  following 
questions  were  asked : 

By  Richard  Cohden— 

*  Edward  P.  Nortli  in  fortlicoming  article  in  Norlh  Ameni:an  Bevlfui. 
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Q.  558.  You  are  aware  that  it  (the  Collins  Line)  ceased  Ijecause 
the  American  government  withdrew  the  subsidy  ? 

By  Mr.  Wilson— 

Q.  613.  Mr.  Cunard'a  contract  is  £191,000,  is  it  not  S 

A.  Yes,  £191,400. 

Q.  617.  £320,000  is  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  by  this 
country  and  the  colony  for  the  trans- atlantic  postage,  including 
the  Gal  way  Line  ! 

Q.  618.  And  in  the  face  of  these  increasing  subsidies  the 
American  goverament  has  altogether  relinquished  the  practice 
of  subsidizing  their  Tessels,  and  their  vessels  of  course  have  been 
driven  ofE  the  passage  ! 

International  contempt,  for  the  folly  of  any  class  of  public 
dotards  and  imbeciles,  was  nevermore  heartily  expressed  tlwin  in 
questions  558  and  618,  in  which  tlie  English  free  traders,  Cobden 
and  Wilson,  record  their  scorn  for  the  stupidity  and  unpatriot- 
ism  of  their  American  dupes  and  allies. 

In  a  letter  in  the  London  Times  of  September  28,  1886,  from 
J.  Henneker  Heaton,  M.  P.  for  Canterbury,  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  Bailees,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  "we"  (Great  Britain)  "are  losing  £1,000  a  day, 
£365,000  a  year,  by  our  ocean  mail  service,"  be  says:  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  subsidies  are  not  paid  to  malce  up  a  deficiency 
in  the  postal  accounts,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
our  m^hant  fleet."  Until  three  years  ago,  England  was  the 
only  Euroi>ean  country  sending  regular,  and  fast,  steamships  fo 
Australia.  Since  then  the  French  government  subsidized  the 
powerful  Messageriea  Maritinies  to  the  amount  of  £160,000  a 
year,  and  now  the  four-weekly  steamers  are  to  be  changed  to 
fortnightly,  with  £350,000  a  year.  The  German  government 
also  established  a  splendid  hne  of  steamers  to  Australia  with  a 
subsidy  of  £120.000  a  year. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  British  post-ofBce  in  1863  it  is  said : 
"To  assume  that  these  packets  were  only  established  for  post- 
office  purposes  is  to  charge  the  government  witli  the  most  absurd 
extravagance.  The  West  India  packets,  for  instance,  were 
established  at  a  cost  of  £240,000  per  annum,  though  the  utmost 
return  expected  from  letters  was  £40,000,  leaving  the  £200,000  a 
clear  deficit." 

After  1858  all  the  "subsidy"  American  vessels  were  getting 
was  two  cents  postage  per  letter  for  caiTying  mails  which  they 
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would   freely   liave  paid  fifteen  cents  to   avoid 
subsidies  to  English  vessels  were  as  follows: 


Bounty   or  subsidy 
paid  Britisli  ships 

VALUE   OF    TOTAL 

MPOKTS  AMD 

Years. 

EXPORT 

by  HritisJ)  Govorii- 

mtnl. 

American  Sliips. 

Foreign  Sliips. 

1848 

$a,350,(X)U 

$338,300,163 

$70,775,896 

1849 

3,1HO,000 

230,915,375 

72,697,984 

18S0 

5,313,885 

339,273,084 

60.764.854 

18S1 

5,330,000 

316,107.239 

118,505,712 

1852 

5,510,635 

294,735,404 

128,219,817 

1858 

6,865,400 

346,717,127 

153.337,677 

1854 

5,950,559 

406,698,539 

170.591,875 

1855 

5,741,633 

405,485,463 

131.139.904 

1856 

5,713,560 

483,368,274 

1857 

5,183,485 

510,381,037 

213,517,796 

1858 

4,679,415 

447,191,804 

160,066,367 

1859 

4.740,190 

465,741,381 

229,816,211 

1860 

4,849.760 

507,247.757 

355,040,693 

1861 

4,703,285 

381.516,788 

203,478,378 

4,105,353 

217,695.418 

318,015,296 

1863 

4,188,275 

341.875,473 

343.056,031 

1864 

4,503,050 

184.061.486 

485,768,548 

1865 

8,981,995 

167.403,493 

437.010,124 

1866 

4,327,018 

335,711,961 

685,326,691 

1867 

4,079,996 

396,998,887 

580,1133.004 

1868 

4,047,586 

397.981.573 

550,546,074 

6,481,690 

289,956,773 

586,493.012 

1870 

6,107,761 

353.969,607 

638,937,283 

1871 

6,070,741 

353,664,173 

735,832,576 

1873 

5,693,500 

845,331,101 

839,346,362 

1873 

5,665,396 

346.306,597 

966,733,851 

1874 

5.697,346 

850,451.994 

939,206,106 

1875 

4,860,000 

314,257,793 

884,788.517 

18T6 

4,430,371 

811,076,171 

813,345,987 

1877 

3,976,580 

316,660,281 

859,930,536 

1878 

8,914,990 

818,050,906 

876,991,129 

1879 

3.768.230 

273.015.693 

911,369,882 

1880 

3.873,130 

380.005,097 

1.309,466,796 

1881 

3,601,350 

338,080,603 

1,378,556,017 

1883 

3,588,885 

342,850,815 

1,384.488.861 

The  dilBculty  of  finding  commercial  vessels,  carrying  tlie 
Ameriean  flag  over  ocean  traffic,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  our  free- 
trade  enemies  contend,  hut  such  as  it  is,  it  is  all  due  to  free-trade 
principles,  applied  in  four  ways,  viz. :  1.  Opening  our  ocean- 
carrying  trade  to  free  competition  ;  by  treaty  of  1815,  no  pro- 
tection whatever  has  been  given  to  our  ocean-carrying  trade 
for  seventy  years.  If  it  has  failed,  it  has  failed  on  the  free- 
trade  basis,   and  its  failure  must  be  charged  up  to  free-trade 
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principles  only,  viz.,  getting  our  carrying  done  by  the  cheapest 
carrier.  2.  Withdrawing  protection  from  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, by  tariffs  of  1833  and  1846.  3.  The  war  of  the  South  for 
secession,  professedly  to  establish  free  trade.  4.  The  war  on 
American  shipping  by  English  cruisers  in  1861-5  in  the  interest 
of  British  free  trade. 

g.  The  Transition  from  Wood  and  Sails,  to  Steam  and  Steel. 
— Doubtless,  had  we,  from  1810,  or  even  from  1833,  adequately 
protected  our  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  throwing  oi>en  of 
our  ocean-carrying  trade  to  a  free  scramble  between  us  and  otlier 
nations  might  have  continued  to  be  void  of  harm  to  us.  For, 
in  that  case,  we  might  have  been  prepared,  by  1855,  to  pass  from 
small  wooden  ships  to  large  iiwn  and  steel,  and  from  sails  to 
steam,  in  competition  with  England.  Necessarily  Englajid  could 
only  enter  upon  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  after  the  epoch  of  the  locomotive,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  land  and  water  locomotion,  which  was  in  1838-30.  The 
two  free-trade  policies  combined,  of  throttling  our  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  at  home,  and  opening  our  ocean  carrying  trade  to 
free  competition  with  England,  brought  us  to  a  condition  in 
1850-55  where  England  was  prepared  for  the  great  transition 
from  small  clippers  to  great  iron  steamers,  and  we  were  not.  So 
long  as  the  transition  related  merely  to  the  change  from  sails  to 
steam  we  held  our  own.  In  1851  Great  Britain  herself  had  only 
65,921  tons  of  steam  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign-carrying 
trade,  and  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  had  62,390  tons, 
being  nearly  equal.  It  grew  until  1855,  when  we  had  115,000 
tons.  Thence  it  stood  still,  and  in  1862  it  was  less  by  2,000  tons 
than  in  1865,  Our  sales  of  vessels  to  foreign  ship  buyers  began 
to  decline  in  1855,  and  by  1860  were  insignificant.  The  transfer 
of  American  ships  to  foreign  owners  during  the  war,  to  prevent 
capture,  and  the  destruction  of  our  ships  by  the  war,  together 
with  the  enormous  impetus  given  to  our  internal  industries, 
especially  railroads,  at  the  retura  of  peace,  and  the  facts  that 
capital  invested  in  American  ships  paid  a  state  pei-sonal  property 
tax,  while  that  invested  in  foreign  ships  paid  no  tax  whatever  on 
the  principal,  and  other  facts  conspired  to  deter  American 
capital  from  investment  in  ships.  In  1880  the  fact  developed 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  that  in  Europe  there  had 
been  an  over-production  of  ships.  They  wore  anxious  to  sell 
off  their  stock  to  Americans  before  the  decline  of  values  set  in. 
An  immense  free-ship  lobby,  consisting  about  equally  of  English- 
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men  enlisted  in  the  sliipping  interest,  and  of  Americans  who  had 
never  owned  ships  and  never  intended  to,  set  up  a  cry  for  "free 
ships,"  so  that  Americans  could  be  induced  to  take  the  English 
surplus  off  their  hands.  There  could  be  no  interest  whatever  on 
the  part  of  American  capital  to  raise  the  cry.  For  if  any  American 
capitalbt  desires  to  become  a  sliip-owner  he  can  become  a  part 
owner  in  any  English  vessel,  to  any  extent  short  of  becoming 
an  owner  of  the  whole  vessel.  His  capital  will  earn  better 
dividends  in  an  English  than  ia  an  American  vessel,  for  the 
three-fold  reason  that  it  will  not  be  taxed  for  state  and  local  pur- 
poses; that  it  will  receive  its  share  of  about  $6,000,000  a  year  of 
subsidies  for  carrying  mails,  and  will  not  have  to  sustain  the  con- 
sular service,  which  in  England  is  sustained  by  salaries,  but 
among  us  by  fees,  which  are  a  tax  on  the  ship-owner.  Now  we 
come  to  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  free-ship  fraud. 

A.  Why  Ocean-going  Vessels  mtist  be  Built  by  Ourselves.^ 
Every  registered  American  vessel  has  three  aspects.  If  it  could  be 
built  abroad  it  would  be  an  imported  product  of  foreign  labor,  and 
as  such  would  compete  in  the  American  market  with  American- 
built  vessels.  Whether  built  abroad  or  here,  it  becomes  in  law  part 
of  our  American  soil,  and  entitled  to  be.defended  as  such  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  republic.  In  return  for  this  obligation  to  pro- 
tect it,  the  nation  is  entitled  to  take  it  for  naval  purposes,  at  an 
appraised  value,  if  it  wants  it.  By  international  law,  however, 
and  the  laws  of  EuTOpean  states,  the  ship  is  protected  from  this 
right  if  it  re-registers  under  a  foreign  flag  before  it  is  taken.  Two 
considerations,  therefore,  are  paramount  in  deciding  whether  we 
call  afford  to  take  these  foreign  craft  and  adopt  or  naturalize  them 
into  our  merchant  marine.  These  are:  First,  will  they  be  ours 
when  we  want  them  for  war  purposes  ?  For  we  do  not  want  to 
take  under  our  national  protection  a  fleet  of  thousands  of  mer- 
chantmen which,  at  the  fii'st  note  of  war  with  a  foreign  power, 
%¥ill  slip  back  again  out  from  under  the  American  flag,  and 
become  British  vessels.  This  point,  in  its  turn,  will  depend  on 
whether  the  capital  owning  and  men  controlling  them  would 
really  be  American,  or  whether  it  would  continue  British.  Now, 
as  American  production  had  no  motive  of  profits  to  invest  in  a 
naturalized  English  ship,  which  would  not  have  been  fully  met 
by  its  existing  privilege  of  buying  shares  in  foreign  ships,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  capital  embarked  in  the  Americanized  vessels 
would  continue  to  be  in  their  English  builders  and  mortgagees. 
So  long  as  we  built  our  railroads  of  English  rails,  they  remained 
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English  investments  to  tlie  end.  Presumptively  English-built 
ships  would  remain  the  property  of  their  English  builders,  and 
nine  of  tlie  transfers  out  of  ten  would  be  merely  colorable,  or,  if 
made  in  good  faith,  would  retain  the  core  of  the  watermelon  in 
the  form  of  bottomry  liens  in  behalf  of  English  naortgagees.  This 
being  so,  at  the  first  speck  of  war  they  would  all  return  to  the 
English  flag.  They  would  not  perform  the  function  for  which 
alone  we  give  them  national  protection. 

A  second  consideration  would  be,  whether  we  would  admit  them 
to,  or  exclude  them,  from  the  coasting  trade.  The  framers  of  the 
free-ship  bills — Codmans,  Wells,  and  the  Free-trade  League— all 
asserted  that  they  did  not  seek  admission  to  the  coasting  trade. 
But,  obviously,  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  a  class  of  American 
vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  Havana,  who  would  be  liable  to 
forfeiture  if  they  touched  and  took  cargo  at  Savannah,  in  Geoi'gia. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  coasting  trade  also  must  be  open  to  them, 
if  they  were  to  be  American  vessels.  But  to  open  our  coasting 
trade,  to  the  competition  of  all  the  world,  would  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  our  shtp-building,  close  every  sliip-yard,  and  leave  us 
with  a  fleet  of  foreign-built  and  foreign-owned  vessels,  who,  at 
the  first  sound  of  war,  would  return  to  their  foreign  flag. 

i.  Liberality  of  English  Subsidies  Contrasted  with  American 
Parsimony. — The  British  government  dispenses  its  subsidies  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Though  the  carrying 
the  maUs  is  made  a  condition  of  the  subsidy  to  each  line,  yet  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  is  graduated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
miralty as  to  the  probable  deficit  in  tlie  earnings  of  the  company 
to  sustain  the  route,  and  not  by  the  value  of  the  mail  service  to 
be  rendered.  The  payments  of  subsidy  are  also  annual  sums  in 
gross  to  the  line,  and  not  a  postage  per  letter.  From  18S0  she 
paid  $705,666  per  year  to  the  Cunard  Company  ;  to  four  compa- 
nies she  paid  a  total  of  $4,523,666  per  annum,  graduated  accord- 
ing totheirneeds.  From  1848  to  1854  she  paid,  lo  bring  hersteam 
fleet  up  to  304,559  tons,  a  total  of  $23,390,020— a  subsidy  equal  to 
$93  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  such  a  fleet  would  sell  for  to-day. 
She  also  induced  Brazil,  and  other  countries,  to  join  her  in  subsidy 
schemes  in  favor  of  her  own  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000 
per  annum,  making  her  entire  subsidy  fund  between  1849  and 
1854  $8,023,000  per  year.  From  1854  to  1860  England  spent  $36,- 
308,632  in  subsidies  on  her  steam  merchant  marine,  and  increased 
her  tonnage  from  304,559  tons  in  18S4  to  452,352  tons  hi  1860. 
From  1861  to  1865  England  was  making  war  on 
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much  more  effectively  through  the  rebel  pirate  ships  sent  out 
from  her  dock  yards,  than  she  had  been  able  to  do  by  subsidies, 
and  American  competition  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade  was  so 
swiftly  disappearing,  that  she  rapidly  reduced  her  subsidies,  until 
in  1865  she  paid  less  than  at  any  time  siuce  1849.  Indeed,  her 
economy  had  dated  from  the  year  1854-the  very  year  in  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  her  competition,  our  merchant  marme  began 
to  decline.  In  1854  England  began  to  diminish  her  subsidies  m 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  American  Congress  to  aid  Amer- 
ican shipping,  and  in  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  United  States 
having  for  the  first  time  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail, 
England  for  the  first  time  jumped  her  subsidies  up  to  a  higher 
figure  than  they  had  been  since  1854.  In  the  intermediate  period 
England  had  saved  ni  reduced  subsidies,  compared  with  those 
she  w  i«  paj  ug  while  the  United  States  was  a  successful  competi- 
tor exactly  $19  473  094  op  $5,000,000  more  than  was  necessary  to 
pi\  the  Alabama  claims  which  was  the  whole  cost  of  her  war  on 
o  ir  tommerce  Th  s  will  appear  from  the  following  schedule  of 
the  amounts  saved  by  Great  Britain,  in  subsidies,  in  each  year 
after  the  decline  of  our  commerce  began,  compared  with  her  ex- 
pense for  subsidies  m  1854  : 
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From  these  h„  ires  it  appears,  that  if  England  had  set  apart  the 
sum  she  could  save  innually  in  subsidies  by  the  effective  demoli- 
tion if  our  ocean-caiijing  trade,  as  an  insurance  fund  to  indem- 
nify her  against  all  cost  of  making  war  on  our  commerce,  even 
to  the  extent  of  fitting  out  rebel  privateers  to  destroy  our  vessels, 
she  would  have  madeanet  profit,  merely  onher  savings  of  $5,000,- 
000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  whUe  these  savings  were  going 
on  she  was  increasing  her  shipping  to  5,150,000  tons,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,000,  aU  of  which  represented  wages  paid  for  British 
labor,  and  was  giving  employment  to  240,000  men  in  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  her  ships,  and  to  220,000  more  in  sailing 
them,  the  latter  of  whom  would  increase  her  national  earnings 
by  $350,000,000  a  year. 
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Between  1854  and  1883  Great  Britain  lias  paid  in  subsidies  to 
her  Bliippiiig  $164,000,000,  while  the  United  States  in  1881  actu- 
ally collected  postage,  on  her  mail  matter  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  the  amount  of  $1,560,679.90,  and  paid  for  cairying  all  its 
mails  to  foreign  countries  only  $339,141.31,  tiius  taxing  herinail- 
carrying  ocean  going  ships,  in  tlie  sum  of  $1,321,548.69  for  bene- 
fit of  the  land  mail  service. 

234.  Evolution  of  Manufactures  in  Canada.— The  Liver- 
pool Cotton  Circular  about  four  years  ago  said : 

"  Thla  coiintrj  has  Buffered  very  Bevcreiy  o(  late  jeBrs,  from  tte  inoceasing  eliingency 
of  foreign  tarlffB.    There  has  been  a  growing  lendenc/  evinced  in  moBl  eoantriea  to 

live.  aaaltettdjBaid.  byeschaoffinsonrmanutacttiresforthe  neceeearieB  of  life.    The 

markets,  and  liae  built  up  a  vast  system  of  manufactures,  which  complettlj  suppilee 
herown  wautB.andleaveB  Bomething  to  spare  for  competition  with  na  in  foreign  mar. 
kels.  Thetreetroderaof  tlilscountryeonBolethemeelveBby  thiDklngthat  alie  is  the 
chiefsuffierer;  but  whelhcrthis  bBBo  ornotCwhiohia  very  doubtful)  the  fact  remalije 
tliat  bt  I  markets  are  ulmoBl  lost  to  ua,  and  we,  ontho  other  band, are  constantly  more 
dependent  upon  her  for  food  and  raw  material.  For  this  we  have  no  meana  of  paying 
escept  by  money  or  honds,or  indirectly  by  onr  credits  wi  til  China,  GraEll  and  other  coun 
tries,  from  which  Americaimporta  tea.  Bngar,  etc.  Our  colonies  ait  foltoiB  in  thi  wake 
ofthe  Uititei Staite.and dotheirbeat  toitlmnlati  theirown  m^mfacti^ee  by  doting 
their  marketB  agi^Htt  OUTS,''' 

The  significent  statement  that  the  British  colonies  all  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  makes  no  effort  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  while  the 
British  administration  and  Parliament  use  every  blandishment 
to  persuade  them  nottodoso,  goes  far  to  prove,  as  Bonamy  Price 
says,  that  protection  is  an  ineradicable  instinct,  and  that,  as  Mr. 
Lester  F.  Ward  *  holds,  government  by  coercion  (and  perliaps  by 
tradition  also)  is  rapidly  giving  place,  throughout  the  world,  to 
"government  by  attraction."  The  American  Congress  may  well 
say  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  her  colonies,  both  American 
and  Australasian,  "We  care  not  who  appoints  their  Governors- 
General,  so  long  as  we  inspire  their  tariffs. " 

In  1879,  largely  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Canada  determined  to  protect  certain  of  her  manufactures,  includ- 
ing cottons  and  woolens.  We  have  referred  to  Pi-of.  Sidgwick's 
ingenious  ai^rument  that,  on  purely  economic  grounds,  the  North- 
western States  (Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota)  would  gain  by  the  more  rapid  advance  in  manufac- 

"  Dynamic  Sociology,"  by  Letter  F.  Ward,  S  vols. 
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tures  tliey  would  make  if  permitted  by  the  Constitution  to  pi'Otect 
certain  of  their  manufactures  against  the  overwhelming  competi- 
tion of  the  long-established  manufactures  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this 
is  a  problem  in  purely  speculative  economies,  as  the  "if'in  the 
way  of  its  practical  realization  is  probably  insurmountable,  and 
certwnly  so  without  changes  in  tlie  American  Constitution  which 
would  look  like  disintegration  and  are  never  likely  to  be  asked  for. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  American  free  traders  by  profession  ask 
us  why,  if  a  tariff  is  good  to  protect  New  England  from  old  En- 
land,  would  not  a  tariflf  be  equally  good  to  protect  the  Northwest 
from  New  Eugland,  we  have,  therefore,  placed  side  by  side  the 
results  of  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy  in  Canada,  with 
the  economic  results  of  that  inability  to  adopt  a  protective  policy 
as  against  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  which  pertains  to  the 
Northwest  as  a  section,  by  force  of  the  inhibition  contained  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  We  do  this  because  we  do  not  desire  to 
blink  or  evade  any  issue  legitimately  collateral  to  the  protection 
policy.  There  are  grounds  for  holding  with  Prof,  Sidgwick 
that  the  Northwest  would  for  a  period  make  an  economic  gain, 
tlirough  the  more  rapid  advance  in  manufactures  which  would 
ensue,  if  the  Northwest  were  free  to  protect  their  nxanufactures 
of  cottons,  woolens,  pai>er,  iron,  and  steel  against  their  Eastern 
competition  by  some  meiins  more  effectual  than  mere  cost  of 
transportation. 

The  results  of  four  years  of  the  protective  policy  in  Canada,  as 
exhibited  in  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  William  T.  Patterson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Com  Exchange  of  Montreal,  are  to  increase  nearly 
threefold  every  department  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  as  appears 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  progress  made  between  1879 
and  1883  : 

Seveiimilla    Twsnty  miUa 
in  Tr9.  in  1883. 

$  lopooo       88.500,000 


83  -is  000      $io,*x),ooo 

"JIO  9,950 

$556  000  $1,110,000 

Valne  of  Foel  consu    ed  115  000  P15,IXK) 

VBliieofcbeinicaa  S-i  000  $125,000 

In  the  manufacttire  of  woolens  the  cens  is  ni  ikes  the  following 
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exhibit,  it  being  premised,  however,  that  many  of  the  woolen 
factories  are  of  the  very  smallest  kind,  and  that  the  number 
of  mills  will  be  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  witli  the 
futuie  Cipanwon  in  the  volume  of  busmess 

JV  inber       Capital     Et  ptoy    s      Froductien. 


The  lines  of  production  m  cotton  goods  are  be&ides  the  115,- 
000  UUO  jaids  of  cotton  cloth^.  brown  sheetings  and  shillings, 
bie'tclied  and  fancy  shirtings  apron  t hecks,  nuns  stiipes  denims, 
ticks  ducks  cotton«idp&  crochet  and  knitting  cottons  beam 
warp?  for  woolen  mills  8^  9  4  and  10-4  brown  sheetings, 
drills  bags  wadding  and  batting  cheviots  canton  flannels  shoe 
ducks  and  dulls  pocketmgs  wigans  eti  In  w  oolens  they  are 
tweeds  cassimeres  etoffes  flinnels  blankets  seiges  beaver, 
presidents  diagonal  an  1  nap  coatings  shoe  cloth 

Canada  fherefoie  has  in  four  ■>ears  built  up  a  w  lolen  manu- 
facturing mdustiY  about  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire  or 
New  York  in  the  value  of  its  products  and  etceeding  the  com- 
bined woolen  industries  of  Ohio  Illinois  Indiana  Iowa  Wis- 
consm  and  Michigan  The  aggregate  product  of  tho  woolen 
mills  of  the  lattei  States  is  as  follows 

Oh  0  SI  OM  aaa 

I  alana  2   J8M7 

111  no  B]  1  ?%  460 

Iowa  a  -47 

M  eh  gan  4S1  517 

Wiaconain  1  -ihO  MB 


Yet  the  population  of  these  six  States  aggregates  12,831,282, 
while  the  entire  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  only 
4,000,000  persons,  or  less  than  a  third  of  these  six  States,  More- 
over, every  one  of  these  six  States  is  better  lifted  for  both  growing 
sheep  and  manufacturing  woolen  goods  than  is  any  part  of 
Canada,  and  has  a  larger  market  of  purchasers. 

Canada  has  bravely  imposed  upon  herself  the  protective  duties 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  degree  of  industrial  development. 
Yet  the  rise  in  Canadian  prices  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  is  so 
slight  that  the  strolling  conventions  of  New  York  free  traders, 
sent  out  annually  to  hold  sessions  in  the  Western  States,  continue 
to  speak  of  Canada  as  the  country  of  cheapness  relatively  to  the 
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United  States.  In  fact,  however,  tlie  United  States  have  long 
since  reached  low  prices  in  botli  cottons  and  woolens  through 
domestic  competition,  and  the  Canadians  are  content  to  expand 
their  prices  in  some  degree,  if  they  see  it  to  be  necessary,  to  build 
up  a  diversified  system  of  industry. 

In  1884  the  facts  above  stated  for  1883  were  extended  and 
amplified  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  effects  of  the 
tariff  for  Ave  years.  The  following  is,  in  the  main,  their  sum- 
mary of  its  eft'ect  on  the  development  of  manufactures  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Kew  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Nova  Scotia  : 

1878.  1884.  Incnose. 


iiiij 

42,7M 

113.838,733 

,       »S7,819.931 

77,316 
$34,396,165 
S6T.1»3,378 

The  increases 

have  therefore  been 

as  follows 

Yearly  on tpnt  inoreaaed,  ' 105.30 

The  industries  embraced  are  the  foundrj'  business,  the  furni- 
ture, machinery,  implements,  iron,  tobacco  and  cigars,  knitting, 
leather,  brushes  and  brooms,  woolen,  wooden,  confectionery, 
boots  and  shoes,  metals  and  tinware,  paper,  musical  instruments, 
clothing,  general  industries,  and  cotton  factories.  The  Canadian 
mode  of  gathering  statistics  shows  both  the  increase  in  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  establishments 
existing  in  1878,  and  the  number  of  new  factories.  The  increase 
in  number  of  establishments  and  hands  employed  is  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  in  six  years  in  nearly  al!  the  industries.  In  cotton 
factories  it  is  greater,  thus  ; 


The  number  furnishing  statistics  is  seventeen,  four  of  which 
were  in  existence  prior  to  1878,  and  thirteen  have  been  estab- 
hshed  since.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  in  this  class 
has  reached  210  per  cent.  The  wages  averaged  $202.79  in  1878, 
and  $310.38  in  1884, 
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The  total  increase  distinguishing-  the  old  factories  from  tlie 
new,  in  all  industries,  sums  up  thus  : 

Factories.  Hands.      Waget.  Frodact.  Capitis. 

Factories,  1878,     .                4B7       87.869     18.174,909  ^34, 131, 100  S3fi,iao,B0CI 

Same  tBCtorlee,  1884,    .        467       42.080      ia,SrO,900  53.554,500  36,M7,40I) 

Hew  factories,  1884.      .        258       13.453       4.l>40,9»0  as.ns.too  11,777.700 

InereaBBot  1884  over  1978,   S::8       Iff.efii       8,7:57,000  4S,iaC.O(IO  SS,li6i,600 

The  Canadians  claim  to  manufacture  saws  and  some  edge- 
tools  for  export  to  the  United  States.  They  are  doubtless  not 
wholly  insensible  to  tlie  fact  that  the  reason  why  they  arc  per- 
mitted to  enact  protective  tariffs  against  England,  while  Ireland 
and  India  are  not,  is  that,  while  theoretically  they  are  under  the 
paw  of  the  British  lion,  potentially  and  influentially  they  are 
under  the  wing  of  the  American  eagle.  Their  particular  freedom 
to  enact  protective  tariffs,  they  owe  much  more  to  the  potency  of 
their  geographical  environment,  than  to  the  recommendations  of 
their  British  cousins. 

225.  The  Sheep  and  "Wool.— The  sheep  is  pictured  as  a 
source  of  wealth,  closely  connected  with  man's  welfare,  on  the 
nionuments  of  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  of  India,  in  the 
Chinese  Chou-King,  the  Persian  Zend  Avesta,  and  appears  as  an 
article  of  religious  sacrifice  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Everywhere,  IJierefore,  he  aecompanies  man  on  his  entry  intotlie 
historic  period,  and  certain  writers,*  attempting  to  probe  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  perhaps,  by  the  help  of  imagination,  discern  the  first 
recorded  social  contest,  in  the  preference  of  one  class  for  the  pas- 
toral life,  and  of  another  class  for  tUling  the  soil.  Tlie  triumph 
of  the  farmer  over  the  shepherd  is,  they  think,  typified  in  the 
murder  of  Abel  by  Cain.  If  this  fancy  be  true,  the  history 
most  familiar  to  the  western  world  opens  with  an  economic  con- 
test between  the  two  classes  of  workers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain  is  descended  from 
the  Tarentine  sheep  of  the  Romans,  which  were  known  to  the 
Eomans  as  "  Greek  sheep,"  being  remarkable  for  the  silky  fine- 
ness of  their  fleece.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  owed  much  of  their 
material  wealth  to  their  wool  industry.  One  patrician  be- 
queathed by  will  200,000  sheep  to  Augustus.  The  farming  of  the 
Eoman  Enipire  was  largely  of  the  kind  now  known  as  "  bonanza 
fanning,"  or  "great  ranch"  grazing-t  Wool  depends  for  its 
value  much  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  other  arts,  and  espe- 
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ciaJly  in  scouring,  and  dyeing,  in  spinning  and  weaving,  in 
navigation,  loom  construction,  and  ultimately  in  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacture.  The  Roman  purple  was  a  woolen  cloth, 
worth  fom-doUars  per  pound  before  dyeing  ^nd  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  per  pound  when  colored  with  the  T\  rian  dye.* 
This  dye  has  for  many  centuries  been  nunjbeted  among  the  lost 
arts,  but  in  1856  a  new  dye  of  peihaps  neatly  equal  value  was 
made  froni  coal  tar. 

The  woolen  majiufacture  preceded  banking  as  the  ba&is  of  the 
modem  revival  of  industry  and  the  conso  [uent  revival  of  ai't,  in 
thetwelfthandthethirteentUcentunes  in  Florence  ^  enice,  Pisa, 
and  Genoa.  Then  the  woolen  manufacture  passed  to  the  Netlier- 
lands,  and  from  thence  under  Charles,  V.  to  Spam,  France,  and 
England. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  according  to  Pliny,  Babylonian  couches 
woven  of  wool  rose  to  a  value  of  four  million  sesterces,  or  $640,- 
000.  The  name  of  Spinner  on  our  treasury  notes,  and  of  our  great 
orator,  Webster,  indicate  a  descent  from  an  ancestry  of  spinners 
and  weavers.  The  American  Wool  Growers'  Association  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  president  whose  name,  De  Lajio,  indicates  that 
his  French  ancestors  were  also  wool-raisers. 

Edward  m.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  began 
the  systematic  encouragement  of  the  wool  industry  by  the  En- 
glish government.  Prior  to  that  time  the  English  produced 
wool  chiefly  to  sell  to  the  Netherlands,  making  up  only  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  of  their  own  eloths.f  One  parliament  was 
summoned  expressly  fo  encourage  the  wool  product  and  manu- 
facture of  woolens.  It  prohibited  the  importation  of  cloth  and 
the  export  of  rams,  and  forbade  the  wearing  of  foreign  cloth.  Soon 
the  prohibitions  were  changed  to  duties.  So  effective  was  the 
policy  that,  while  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  more  than  half 
the  cloth  worn  in  England  was  imported,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year  the  exports  of  cloth  were  three-fold  the  imports. 

During  the  next  five  centuries  thi-ee  hundred  and  eleven  stat- 
utes were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 


•  "  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom, "  by  -Tohn  I..  Ilajca. 

tTheauthor  of  the  "Golden  Fleece  "  Bays  of  Edward  111.  :    "  He  saw  that  the 

sub- 

ctB  ofUieDakBof  Burgundy,  recf  lying  the  English  wool  st  sixpence  a  pound 

irned  it  thiongli  the  manofacture  of  that  IndualrioHB  people  In  cloths  at  ten  Bhilli 

1  the  great  enriching  of  that  state,  both  in  reranue  to  their  sovereign  and  emplojr 

oent 

.  their  snbjecCB.    He  at  once  proposed  how  to  enrlchhis  people,  and  lo  people  his 

mqnered  dominions;  and  both  these  he  designed  to  effect  hy  means  of  hie  Bns 
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The  export  of  wool,  after  being  sevei'al  times  suspended,  was 
definitely  prohibited  in  16G0,  and  so  continued  until  1825. *  The 
exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  and  of  sheep,  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Slieep-shearing  within  five  miles  of  the  sea  was 
forbidden,  except  in  presence  of  a  revenue  officer  to  prevent  the 
export  of  the  wool.  To  prevent  a  monopoly  of  the  pi-ofits  of 
wool  production,  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  kept  by  one  i»erson 
was  limited  to  3,000.  All  burial  sJu'ouds  were  required  to  be  of 
woolen,  as  well  as  all  bla«k  cloth  worn  at  funerals.  But  the  ex- 
port of  woolen  clotlis  was  at  length  permitted  fi^ecf 

Ireland,  and  the  English  plantations  in  America,  were  forbid- 
den to  export  woolen  cloths.  I  At  first  the  wearing  of  Indian 
calicoes  was  forbidden,  and  when  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
England  was  getting  well  under  way,  British  calicoes  were  still 
restricted  to  those  of  a  blue  color,  lest  they  might  interfere  with 
the  woolen  manufacture.  The  East  India  Company  would  ex- 
port none  but  British  cloth,  from  its  foundation  to  1828.  Portu- 
gal, which,  until  1703,  had  supplied  both  her  own  people  and 
Brazil  with  woolen  goods,  was  cunningly  induced  by  certain 
favors  given  to  Portuguese  wines  by  England  to  admit  English 
woolen  goods  free.  This  ended  the  Portugese  wool  and  woolen 
industry,  and  reduced  Brazil  to  that  industrial  subserviency  to 
England  which  is  imperfectly  offset  by  her  affinities  in  race, 
religion,  and  language  to  Portugal. 

For  four  years  only,  from  1819  to  1833,  were  the  English  wool- 
growers  able  to  secure  a  duty  on  foreign  wool  of  sixpence  per 
pound. 

Wool  was  styled  "the  flower  and  strength,  the  revenue  and 
blood,"  of  England.  The  lord  chancellor  of  England  presided 
over  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  wool-sack,  which  gave  its  name  to 
his  office,  as  an  emblem  of  the  close  association  existing  between 
the  kingdom  and  its  leading  industry.^ 

Lord  Bacon,  addressing  the  ministers  of  his  sovereign,  said  : 
"Let  us  advance  the  native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom, 
and  employ  our  own  countrymen  before  strangers.    Let  us  turn 
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the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  stuffs  of  oui"  own  growth. 
It  would  set  many  thousands  to  work  ;  and  thereby  on3  of  the 
materials  would,  by  industry,  be  multiplied  to  five,  ten,  and, 
many  times,  to  twenty-flve  times  more  in  value,  being  wrought." 
A  statute  of  William  III.  declares  the  woolen  goods,  naming 
their  kinds,  to  be  "  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  commodities 
of  the  kingdom." 

In  short,  England,  in  like  circumstances  and  with  a  like  popu- 
lation, was  saying  then  exactly  what  Canada  and  Australia  are 
saying  to-day,  that  the  ability  to  make  its  own  woolen  clothing 
lies  at  the  basis  of  a  nation's  industrial  independence. 

236,  "Wool  a  Finished  Product.— It  is  the  custom  of  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  cloths  to  speak  of  wool  as  a  raw  material,  be- 
cause it  is  the  raw  material  of  their  particular  industry,  and  each 
industry,  provided  it  confines  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  its  own 
uses,  may  properly  speak  of  that  which  it  buys  for  re-manufac- 
ture into  some  other  product  as  its  "  raw  material,"  and  of  that 
which  it  produces  for  sale  as  its  "  finished  product. "  But  this  use 
of  terms  becomes  delusive  and  misleading  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  industries  of  an  entire  nation,  for  thei-ein  whatever  is  the  raw 
material  of  one  industiy  must  have  been  the  finished  product  of 
some  other. 

In  fact  it  is  a  slower  and  longer  process,  to  evolve  wool  of  a 
particular  grade,  than  to  convert  the  wool  when  produced  into  a 
garment.  At  a  fair  in  Georgia,  wool  which  was  worn  by  a  sheep 
at  sunrise  as  his  natural  coat,  was  worn  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  at  a  ball  on  the  same  evening— having  undergone  in  so 
brief  a  time  all  the  intermediate  processes  of  washing,  shearing, 
scouring,  dyeing,  drying,  spinning,  weaving,  measuring,  cutting, 
lining,  basting,  sewing,  fitting,  and  ironing.  But  the  priicess 
of  developing  the  sheep  by  clunate,  food,  care,  and  breeding, 
into  a  particular  variety,  is  one  of  years  or  even  centuries. 

The  species  is  more  susceptible  of  modification  than  any  other 
animal  except  the  dog,  and  as  wool  is  capable  of  being  transported 
to  great  distances  witliout  injury  to  its  value,  all  the  world  may 
be  said  to  compete  in  its  production.  Hence,  the  prime  requisite 
of  developing  it  is  steadiness  of  policy  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Subject  to  this  condition,  it  h;^  been  said:  "  the  breeder  may 
chalk  out  on  a  wal!  a  form  perfect  in  itself,  and  then  give  it  ex- 
istence."*   Hence,  as  Dr.  Hayes  remarks,  "that  distinctness  and 

~I.ord  Somcrviile,  qnotcd  In  Blichofl  oq  ■■  Woo],  Wooleus,  and  Sheep,"  London, 
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variety  of  fabric  which,  characterize  the  wool  manufacture;  and 
thus  we  have  the  coarse  Cordova  and  Donskoi  wools  for  our 
carpets;  the  noble  electoral  wools  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  for  our 
broadcloths;  tlie  strong  middle  wools  of  the  Southdown  and 
our  native  sheep  for  blankets ;  the  soft,  long,  and  finer  merino 
wools  of  France,  Vermont,  and  Michigan  for  thibeia,  delaines, 
and  shawls;  the  longer  and  coarser  combing  wools  of  the  Cots- 
wold  and  Leicester  races  for  worsteds  in  their  thousand  applica- 
tions; the  very  long  and  bright-haired  lustre  wools  of  Lincoln- 
shire for  alpaca  fabrics;  and,  lastly,  the  precioussilky  Mauchamp 
wool,  the  recent  triumph  of  French  agronomic  skill,  rivalling 
even  the  cashmere  for  shawls  and  the  angora  for  Utrecht 
velvets." 

Wool  is  lighter  in  its  actual  specific  gravity  than  cotton,  linen, 
or  silk,*  is  the  best  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  is  the  most  inde- 
structible and  durable  of  all  the  fibres.  Its  value  as  wool  outlasts 
every  garment  in  which  it  enters,  and  in  the  form  of  shoddy 
forms  »  valuable  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  new  and  often 
of  very  fine  cloth.  Very  much  of  the  economy  of  the  English 
wool  manufacture,  for  40  years  past,  has  consisted  in  its  more  ex- 
tensive utilization  of  shoddy .f 

The  fibre  of  wool  is  not  like  that  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton, a  straight  and  structureless  homogeneity,  but  is  "crisped 
or  spirally  curled,  and  is  made  up  of  cells  of  different  kinds,  the 
interior  forming  the  pith,  and  the  exterior  consisting  of  serrated 
rings  imbricated  over  each  other,  having  under  the  microscojie 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted 
into  each  other,  these  serratures,  as  well  as  the  spiral  curls,  being 
more  or  less  distinct,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibre."  J 
This  is  the  reason  why  wool  alone  of  all  the  fibres  can  be  made 
into  felt,  as  in  hats  and  broadcloths.  Wool  also  receives  and 
holds  dyes  persistently,  and  hence  gives  rise  to  garments  which 
will  wash  without  change  of  color. 

227.  Rateof  Consumption  of  "Wool.— About  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  wool  are  produced  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  globe ; 
but  in  the  richer  countries,  as  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States,  the  consumption  of  wool  reaches  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
for  each  person  i>er  annum.  It  may  be  said  that  a  nation  which 
feeds  as  many  sheep  as  it  contains  of  human  beings,  will  not  need 
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to  import  wool  for  its  own  consumption.  Tlie  United  States,  with 
58,000,000  people  and  45,000,000  sheep,  importe  about  as  much 
wool  as  from  3,000,000  to  13,000,000  more  sheep  would  produce. 
Austro-Hungary,  with  88,000,000  people  and  14,000,000  sheep, 
needs  more  -wool.  France,  with  33,000,000  sheep,  is  more  depen- 
dent on  imports  for  wool,  and  on  exports  for  its  markets  of  cloths. 
Yet  the  home  consumers  constitute,  in  the  main,  its  market. 

England  in  1855,  out  of  a  total  supply  by  production  and  im- 
portation of  250,000,000  pounds,  retained  for  use  in  her  manufac- 
tures 81 J  per  cent,  and  exported  as  wool  18^  percent.,  leav- 
ing her  somewhat  more  than  six  pounds  i>er  capita  to  supply 
both  her  manufacture  for  home  use,  and  her  export  of  cloths  and 
clothing.  The  subsequent  ratio  of  supply  to  consumption  has 
been  as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds:  * 

1969.  IS80.  1883. 

TotalSupply «6!^  TOW  T83 

Exported las  ^i%  ^H 

Retained  in  Great  Britain 337!4  *ra  4351.^ 

Per  cent,  retained J3!4  6^  59!^ 

Per  cent,  eiported 37M  35  «!^ 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  export  of  woolen  goods  in  quan- 
tity represents  a  considerable  decline  in  value,  and  hence  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  power  to  support  labor.  Between  1880 
and  1885  the  value  of  the  woolen  exports  of  Great  Britain  de- 
clined from  £339,000,000  to  £85,000,000,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufacture  has  within  80  years  declined 
by  5, 000  persons.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  America  now  in- 
cludes a  domestic  production  of  370,000,000  pounds,  and  an  im- 
portation of  about  90,000,000  pounds,  all  of  which  is  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  for  the  wear  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  export.  It  seems  that  the  consumption  of  wool, 
in  actual  wear  in  America,  rises  to  about  6^  pounds  per  capita,  or 
very  exactly  the  same  as  the  like  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

238.  The  Protection  of  Wool  aod  "Woolens  in  Europe. 
— In  France  the  evolution  of  the  woolen  industry  was  closely  re- 
sultant from  and  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  government 
Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  attractive  offers  to 
foreign  artisans,  distributed  50,000  livres  in  encouraging  the  wool 
industry,  and  attracted  Van  Eobais  from  Holland,  by  a  patent  is- 
sued to  him  for  manufacturing  fine  cloths,  after  the  fashion  of 

•  J.  L.  Bowca  &  Bros.'  Aimual  Wool  Tables,  18d3. 
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Spain  and  Holland.  Thiers  attributes  the  credit  of  inti-oducing  tlie 
manufacture  of  cloths  info  France  to  Colbert.  He  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths,  modified  the 
wool  of  the  French  flocks  by  imported  breeds,  and  is  regarded  by 
Carey  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Protectionist  School  of 
Statesmen.  Under  Lonis  XVI.  merino  sheep  were  extensively 
introduced  into  France.  Once,  in  1786,  France  was  weak  enough 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England,  whereby  in  exchange  for 
certain  expected  favors  in  the  admission  of  fine  and  high-priced 
French  cloths  in  England,  English  low-priced  goods  were  ad- 
mitted at  low  duties  into  France.  As  the  finer  and  more  improved 
branches  of  any  industry  must  always  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
previous  success  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades,  a  fatal  blow 
was  struck  by  this  treaty  at  the  entire  woolen  industrj'  of  France, 
from  which  the  country  had  not  recovered  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Eevolution  of  1793. 

Napoleon  was  as  vigorous  a  protectionist  toward  wool  as  to- 
ward beet  sugar.  "Spain,"  he  said,  "has  twenty-five  millions 
of  merinoes.  I  want  France  to  have  a  hundred  millions ."  "  He 
established  sixty  additional  sheep-folds  for  blending  French  with 
Spanish  breeds.  One  of  his  chief  military  designs  was  to  shut 
English  manufactures  out  of  Europe  by  a  reciprocal  blockade. 
Visiting  the  calico-printing  works  of  Oberhampf,  he  said,  "  We 
both  have  a  war  with  England,  but  I  believe  the  noblest  is 
youra."  Indeed,  protection  has  been  thought  a  chief  cause  of 
Napoleon's  success  and  popularity  in  France,  as  well  asa  leading 
element  in  his  usefulness. 

The  Jacquard  loom  was  the  product  of  this  inventive  period. 
Dyeing  was  brought  to  high  perfection.  Great  manufacturing 
towns  arose  out  of  the  profits  of  newly  born  industries.  By  1851 
a  million  and  a  quarter  persons  were  employed  in  the  woolen 
manufacture  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  Switz- 
erland, and  Sweden,  all  strenuously  seeking  to  nurture  their 
flocks  and  spindles,  by  protective  duties,  agahist  undue  foreign 
competition. 

Had  the  continental  nations,  at  the  close  of  the  wars  of  France 
with  the  allied  powers  in  1815,  given  England  free  trade  in 
woolen  goods,  she  could  have  spun  and  woven,  temporarily  at  a 
lower  price  than  any  of  them,  every  pound  of  cloth  needed  on 
the  continent.     This  temporary  ability  would  have  concentrated 

*  BemeYillo,  p.  133.    Hayes'  "  Flceca  and  Loom,"  ^!. 
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tlie  woolen  manufacture,  for  all  these  countries,  in  England  and 
would  have  deprived  them  of  their  own.  Ireland,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, India,  and  to  some  extent  China  and  Japan,  were  con- 
quei-ed,  dragooned  or  purchased  to  adopt  this  policy.  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  owe  their 
woolen  manufactures  to  their  adherence  to  the  protective  policy. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  whatever,  in  the  mind  of  any  statesman, 
that  the  ultimate  eflEects  of  this  dispersion  of  industries  among 
nations  secures  a  more  abundant  supply  to  the  people  of  each,  at 
afar  lower  labor  cost,  than  if  the  policy  of  immediate  cheapness 
had  been  pursued.  Cheapness  in  obtaining  for  a  while  a  supply 
ot  a  particular  kind  of  goods  is  of  very  little  value,  when  com- 
pared with  cheapness  in  the  processes  whereby  such  goods  ai^ 
produced.  The  former  is  a  transient  good.  The  latter  is  a  per- 
manent good.  The  processes  whereby  products  are  caused  to  be, 
can  only  be  made  cheap  by  multiplying  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  produced,  and  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
agencies  employed  to  produce  them.  This  is  doue,  by  the  nations 
generally,  when  each  protects  its  own  industries. 

Whether  such  protection  is  effected  by  laying  out  roads,  so  as 
to  aid  its  producers  in  marketing  their  crops  as  cheaply  as  their 
competitors  in  other  lands;  or  in  educating  its  people  so  as  to  de- 
velop their  capacity  for  skilled  industry,  in  a  degree  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  other  countries  ;  or  in  granting  to  inventors 
of  new  machines,  authors  of  new  books,  and  discoverers  of 
new  substances,  processes,  or  compounds,  the  exclusive  profits  of 
their  inventions  for  a  term  of  years  ;  or  whether  it  seeks,  by  im- 
port duties,  to  protect  its  industries,  by  securing  to  those  who  invest 
capital  and  labor  in  conducting  them,  at  a  period  when  the  profits 
are  rendered  hazardous  by  foreign  competition,  a  better  hold  on 
the  home  market  than  is  given  to  the  importer;  or  whether  it 
maintains  armies  and  colonies  in  various  parts  ot  the  earth,  and 
subsidizes  the  lines  of  steamers  which  communicate  witli  them,  so 
as  to  secure  to  the  coercing  nation  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  of 
these  colonies,  or  of  the  nations  of  overawed  and  browbeaten  bar- 
barians among  whom  such  armies  and  stations  are  established- 
all  these  are  mere  modifications  of  the  form  of  protection,  and  all 
have  but  one  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  protection 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  dominant  class,  occupation,  or 
country,  never  to  those  of  the  subservient  country,  class,  or  occu- 
pation. 
It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that  the  policy  of  protection,  to  the 
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home  industries  of  the  class,  oecupatioii,  and  country  which  leg- 
islates, may  be  said  to  be  the  intended  policy  of  all  nations,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain.  The  withdrawal  of  protection  from 
farmers,  so  far  from  being  an  exception  to  this  rule,  illustrates 
it.  The  farmers  had  ceased  to  he,  even  proximately,  the  donij- 
nant  class  ;  the  manufacturers  thought  it  to  be  for  their  pi'otec- 
tion  to  take  the  duties  off  bread-stuffs,  and  as  they  outnumhered 
the  farmers,  their  form  of    supposed  and  intended   protection 

329.  TVool  Culture  in  America.— The  colonial  period  wit- 
nessed the  colonial  legislatures  uniformly  trying  to  develop  wool 
growing  and  woolen  manufacturing,  while  the  British  parliament 
was  tryiiig  to  repress  at  least  the  manufacture.  Massachusetts 
bountied  the  killing  of  wolves,  and  Delaware  and  Virginia  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  sheep  and  of  raw  wool.  The  first  gen- 
eral congress  of  deputies,  meeting  at  Annapolis,  in  1774,  as  well 
as  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  of  the  same  year,  the 
convention  of  Virginia,  and  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
adopted  protective  measures  toward  woo!  groiving,  and  looking 
to  its  manufacture. 

In  1800  the  first  merino  stock  was  introduced,  and  a  mill  was 
erected  for  manufacturing  "fine  wool."  In  the  restrictions  on 
trade  incident  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  1609,  fine  merino  wool 
rose  to  |2  per  pound,  full-blood  Spanish  merinoes  rose  to  11,500 
in  special  instances.  Even  as  late  as  18S0,  twenty-five  merino 
sheep  brought  $5,900  in  Philadelphia.  Still,  untLll834,  no  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  raw  wool.  That  act  imposed  a 
duty  for  the  first  year  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  second  of  35,  and, 
after  1826,  of  30  per  cent,  on  all  wool  whose  invoice  price  abroad 
exceeded  ten  cents,  and  on  such  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Thomas  H, 
Benton  tried  to  make  it  a  progressive  duty,  increasing  at  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  until  it  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  and  then  at 
5  per  cent.  untQ  it  reached  70  per  cent.  Though  the  compromise 
act  of  1833,  and  the  acts  of  1846  and  1857,  reduced  the  protective 
efiicacy  of  the  duties  on  wool,  its  importation  has  never  been  free 
since  1824. 

In  1810  the  first  wool  had  been  exported  from  Australia,  and  in 
1820  the  export  had  risen  to  only  99,000  lbs.  By  1830  it  had 
reached  1,000,000  lbs,  and  the  export  from  South  America  in- 
formed our  fathers  of  that  day  that  for  us  free  wool  would  mean 
but  little  wool,  and  tliat  of  poor  quality  and  deal'. 
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A  high  price  for  wool  can  only  Jie  maintained  ill  con jutietion 
witli  a  large  woolen  manufacture,  and  a  large  woolen  manufacture 
requires  both  cheap  power  and  cheap  looms.  As  both  cheap 
power  and  cheap  looms  depend  largely  on  cheap  iron  and  steel, 
the  evolution  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  heels  of  the  growth  of  the  iron  and  st«el  in- 

The  following  (in  millions)  shows  the  increase  in  number  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  since  1850  : 

Census  Years.  No.  of  Sheep.  Pounds  of  Wool. 

1850 2\\  52^ 

1860 22k  60} 

1870 38^  100 

1880 43i  235f 


From  1867  to  1888  the  duties  on  wools  and  woolen  goods  were, 
in  the  main,  such  as  had  been  suggested  and  approved  by  the 
combined  associations  of  wool  growers  and  woolen  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States.  The  essential  principles  involved  in  this 
tariff  were  that  it  is  more  important  that,  as  a  whole,  tlie  tariff 
should  be  effectually  protective  than  that  its  schedule  should  be 
simple  in  its  construction  ;  that  cheap  wool,  as  a  raw  material 
for  manufacture,  could  most  surely  be  had  by  maint£uning  an 
active  home  production  of  wool  ;  that  America  is  sufficiently 
diversified  in  soil  and  climate  to  pi-oduce  all  varieties  of  wool 
needed  by  our  manufacturers  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  wool  pro- 
ducers, woolen  manufacturers,  and  the  American  consumers  of 
woolen  goods,  are  identical  when  periods  of  moderate  duration 
are  considered.  Each  of  these  positions  has  be«n  contested  by  the 
advocates  of  the  free-trade  theory. 

The  relative  abundance  of  our  total  supply  of  woollen  goodsin 
1860  and  in  1880  appears  as  follows  : 


T.„. 

For^iLTi          Oomostic 
Suppfy.            Supply. 

Total  Supply 

8.^.y^r 

!S 

S«9,™,if.a 

*?n 
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Mr.  Bigelow  states  tho  increase  more  specifically  as  follows : 


-■•■ 

1S50. 

- 

,-. 

Pounds  of  wool  grown     . 

53.516,95& 

60,511,343 

177,000.000 

Value. 

Value. 

Value  of  wool  Imported 

$1,618,601 

$4,849,153 

$3,915,262 

■Value   of   wool  manufactures 

imported 

17,151,509 

37,037,100 

32,400,759 

Value  of  domestic  wool  manu- 

factures .... 

45,231,764 

68,865,063* 

175,000,000 

Mr,  John  L.  Hayes  computes  the  rate  of  consumption  per  cap- 
ita at  J4.31  in  1860.  and  $6.53  in  1880. 

What  are  the  effects  of  existing  duties  on  wool  upon  the  Amer- 
icanprice!  The  duties,  since  1866,  have  been  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound  on  combing  and  clothing  wools,  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  cents  per  pound  on  coarae  carpet  wools.  The 
latter  is  generally  regarded  as  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  as  we  do 
not  produce  the  article.  The  former  ■would  raise  the  price  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  if  our  country  were  producing  very  little 
■wool  relatively  to  the  quantity  required— say  a  fourth,  half,  or 
even  two-thirds  of  the  competing  grades.  But,  in  fact,  'wo  pro- 
duce nine-tenths  of  the  competing  qualities,  and,  if  ■we  protluced 
the  other  tenth,  our  total  pivaduction  would  make  the  price  as  low 
here  as  abroad,  even  if  the  duty  were  ten  dollars  a  pound,  or  pro- 
hibitory. A  duty  on  the  imywrtation  of  an  article,  which  a  coun- 
try can  have  no  need  to  import,  because  it  produces  as  much  as 
it  desires  to  consume,  can  have  no  effect  whatever  on  its  price. 
The  following  diagram  shows  the  ratio  in  weight  of  our  home 
production  of  wool,  of  all  kinds,  to  our  importation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  imxrortation,  as  here  indicated,  is  coarse  carpet  wools 
of  a  quality  inferior  to  any  we  have  yet  sought  to  produce. 

Wools  are  of  so  many  grades  that  their  prices  will  range  all  the 
way  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  in  the  same  market.  Hence  the  com- 
parison of  prices  between  different  markets,  or  between  two « 
tries,  is  difficult,  and  can  be  made  only  by  experts.  Mr.  John  L. 
Hayes,  in  a  defense  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  1883,  states  that 
the  combing  and  clothing  (fine)  wools  imported  in  1880  were  '. 
785,171  pounds.  The  customs  returns  show  that  these  were 
voiced  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-three  cents  per  pound. 


*BDllellDN,itioDalAeaoClBtioii  Wool  Manolactnn 


i.  No.  I 
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Prices  of  wool  were  five  cents  lower  in  1883  than  in  1880.  Yet 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  the  total  import  of 
wool  of  all  grades  and  kinds,  from  Australia  into  England,  in  1883, 
was  valued  at  £17,066,476  for  326,517,580  pounds,  or  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  Wool  being  five  cents  higher  in  1880 
than  in  1883,  as  shown  by  the  accompanymg  chart,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  average  on  all  grades  of  Australian  wool  in  England, 
in  1880,  must  have  been  thirty  cents,  or  seven  cents  per  pound 
hig'her  than  combing  and  clothing  wools  were  invoiced  at,  to  bring 
them  to  the  United  Stat^.  Allowing  another  five  cents  for  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  average  of  all  grades  and  the  fine, 
it  would  follow  that  the  combing  and  clothing  wools  brought 
into  New  York  at  twenty-three  cents,  in  1880,  should  have  had  a 
foreign  price  of  thirty-five  cents,  or  twelve  cents  higher  than  the 
invoice.  This  would  indicate  that  the  handlers  of  Australian 
combing  and  clothing  wools  made  a  "  dip  "  on  them,  to  get  them 
into  American  markets,  of  twelve  cents,  or  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty.     While  Australian  wools  were  at  this  period  quoted  at 


1  to  super  1 


B-washed  merinos  Is,  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  [forty 


to  forty-four  cents],  and  average  to  good  Is-  3d.  to  Is.  M.  [thirty- 
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one  to  forty-one  cents]  per  pound,"  and  while  Mr.  Hayes,  an 
expert,  says  that  only  the  best  long  and  fine  wools  (apart  from 
carpet  wools)  are  now  imported,  yet  almost  the  entire  quantity 
imported  is  invoiced  at  twenty-three  cents  per  pound,  a  price 
which  is  three  cents  below  the  foreign  price  of  blanket  wools. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  foreign  price  does  "  dip  " 
by  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  duty,  to  accommodate  itself  to  tlie 
American  market,  and,  this  being  ao,  the  president  of  the  Wool 
Manufacturers'  A^ociation  was  right  in  testifying  before  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  Congress,  that  Uie  price  of 
wool  is  not  niade  higher  by  the  duty.  The  Association  was  only 
wrong  in  making  the  duty  on  wool  a  part  of  the  basis  tor  esti- 
mating the  duty  on  woolen  goods.  The  duty  on  woolen  goods 
should  be  estimated  simply  by  inquiring  the  money  rate  at  which 
the  goods  can  sell  in  the  foreign  market,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions,  then  the  rate  at  which  they  can  be  manufactured 
here,  and  making  the  duty  large  enough  to  more  than  cover  the 
difference  at  all  times,  and  under  all  fluctuations  in  price. 

The  annexed  chart  shows  the  facts  above  cited,  as  to  the  prices 
of  wools.  The  average  invoice  price  of  twenty-three  cents  per 
pound  applies  to  all  years  since  1880. 

The  total  wool  product  of  the  "United  States  is  now  estimated  at 
320,000,000  pounds,*  which,  adding  95,000,000  pounds  for  importa- 
tion, amounts  to  415,000,000  pounds  for  58,000,000  of  people,  or 
7iV  pounds  per  capita  per  annum.  The  consumption  of  wool 
in  1860  could  hardly  have  reached  one-half  as  many  jjounds  per 
capita,  This  goes  far  to  sustain  the  theory  that  an  abundant 
consumption  is  best  attained  through  an  abundant  home  pro- 
duction, t 

230.  Woolen  IndustiT  of  England.— Toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  c«ntury  England,  owing  to  the  persistency  which 
she  had  shown  in  developing  her  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
plunged  into  a  series  of  inventions  in  mechanics  which  brought 
her  into  the  front  rank  of  nations  as  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  cottons. 
These  were  the  steam-engine  by  Watt,  which  for  the  first  time 
superseded  human  power  by  steam  power,  and  converted  capital 

•  Helmntb,  Schwanze  Jt  Co.'s  Circular,  pnbltslied  bj  Oeorge  William  Bond  in  1867. 
eBtimalea  product  of  North  America  »;  460,000,000  ponnrta, 

t  Since  1884,  however,  owtng  to  tbo  threatened  eacrlflce  of  Ihe  wool  producers,  im- 
plied  In  the  rsdDCtion  of  the  duties  on  ivool  in  1883.  the  number  of  sheep  In  tlie  United 
Stateshafidecltnedbyabouie.OOO.OOO,  or  bjT.37percent.  (Report  for  1887  ol  Fennajl. 
tania  Wool  Growera'  ' '——• 
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into  the  cheapest  of  all  laborers— cheaper  even  than  coolie  labor  ; 
the  roller-spinning  of  Paul,  adopted  by  Arkwright,  dispensed 
with  finger  and  hand-work  in  spinning,  and  drew  and  twisted 
the  fibre  in  a  continaotis  thread  by  an  automatic  mechanism  ; 
then  came  the  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  which,  instead  of  one,  drew 
seventy  threads  at  once  ;  then  the  mule  of  Crompton,  which  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  spinner  a  hundred-fold  ;  and  the  power 
looms  of  Cai^wright,  which  quadrupled  the  power  of  the  weaver. 
Then  came  the  factory  system  of  Arkwright,  which,  by  gathering 
many  looms  under  one  control,  intensified  production  and  in 
many  ways  saved  labor,  while  it  lessened,  perhaps,  the  individu- 
ality and  independence  of  tLe  workers.  Finally  came  the  gig- 
mill  by  Mr.  Gott,  raising  the  wool  on  the  cloth  without  manual 
labor,  and  the  shearing  frames,  worked  also  by  power.  By  these 
inventions  the  consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  rose  to  94,- 
000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  and  8,000,000  imported,  by  the 
close  ot  the  last  century.  By  1851,  according  to  M.  Bernoville,* 
the  annual  consumption  had  grown  to  308,000,000  pounds,  or 
more  than  double.  In  1883  the  total  supply  for  the  United  King- 
dom had  grown  to  733,000,000  pounds,  of  which  296,000,000  were 
exported,  leaving  435,000,000  pounds  for  domestic  consumption. 
Though  this  gives  the  British  people  as.lai^e  a  supply  of  wCM:>len 
goods,  per  capita,  as  is  obttuned  by  those  of  the  United  Staf«s,  the 
source  of  that  supply  is  increasingly  foreign  in  England,  and  in- 
creasinglv  domestic  in  America.  In  England  the  wool  grown  in 
the  kingdom  declined  from  140,000,000  in  1855  to  138,250,000 
potmds  in  1883,  while  the  imports  increased  five  times.  In  Amer- 
ica the  imports  both  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  have  remained 
stationary,  or  declined,  while  the  domestic  production  has  in- 
creased tenfold  and  the  consumption  about  threefold.  The  in- 
ference is  that  the  English  wool  and  woolen  industries  are 
gradually  leaving  England  to  take  up  their  abode  in  protective 
countries. 

So  far  as  this  transfer  of  industry  is  coincident  with  a  like 
migration  of  English  population  to  new  countries,  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  various  causes  which  help  to  make  populations 
miTatory,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  migratory  nature  of  profits. 
But  so  far  as  the  rate  of  transfer  exceeds  that  of  population,  and 
especially  so  far  as  the  rate  of  transfer  of  a  particular  industry 
from  a  country  wherein  it  is  not  protected  by  tariffs  to  onewhere 

»  -'  Industriea  des  Laincs  Peigncea,"  pat  M.  Bernoville,  p.  11. 
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it  is  so  protected  exceeds  the  rate  of  transfer  of  industries  which 
are  equally  protected  in  both  countries,  such  increased  rate  may, 
in  the  absence  of  the  clear  indication  of  other  adequate  causes, 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the  protection  extended  to 

Thus  a  period  in  which  the  British  carrying  trade,  or  commei"- 
cial  marine,  is  actively  protected,  and  the  American  is  not,  is 
marked  by  a  transfer  of  American  vessels  and  sailors  to  Greut 
Britain ;  though  if  in  the  same  period  British  farmers,  wool  grow- 
ers, and  silk  weavers  are  inadequately  protected,  and  Atiiericans 
in  the  same  walks  of  life  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  pro- 
tected in  an  adequate  degree,  a  transfer  takes  place  of  British 
farmers,  wool  growers,  and  silk  weavers  to  America,  above  the 
ordinary  migratory  tendency  of  industry. 

231.  The  Cost  of  Protection  to  the  Woolen  Manufac- 
ture.— Among  the  familiar  impositions  of  the  free  traders,  is 
that  of  estimating  thecost  of  protecting  a  domestic  industry,  by 
assuming  that  the  whole  domestic  product  is  raised  in  price 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  or  by  some  large  x>ercentage  of  that 
amount,  and  that  it  could  all  iie  obtained  by  importation  at 
the  price  it  sells  for  abroad  when  no  importation  occurs.  Mr. 
Springer,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  worked  up  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection to  the  American  woolen  manufacture,  on  this  basis,  as 
follows  : 


Value  wool  Im- 
ported 1882. 

Dnlj  receired. 

Iwem  rate.      \  home    producla 

lDcide..tal 

„,.™ 

8a9,aM,S3t 

61.86  percent         $207,182,814 

E10C,S73,JC5 

As  the  wages  paid  in  the  manufactures  of  woolen  goods  amount 
to  only  $47,351,638,  an  argument  is  thus  made  out  that  it  would 
be  cheaper,  te  pay  all  these  employees  their  wages,  and  to  this 
might  also  he  added  the  dividends  paid  to  the  mill-owners,  than 
to  pay  the  increased  cost  to  consumers.  Mr.  Springer,  however, 
impeaches  all  these  figures,  resolving  them  into  solemn  guess- 
work, by  admitting  that  the  domestic  price  is  not  increased  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  that  he  does  not  know,  and  has  no 
means  of  knowing,  by  what  amount  it  is  increased,  or  that  it  is 
increased  at  all.  All  this  is  admitted  in  the  following  wonis, 
which  are  Mr.  Springer's,  and  which  are  uttered  by  him,  not  to 
give  away  his  case,  but  to  save  it,    He  says ; 
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"  It  will  be  seen,  from  sin  examination  of  the  statement,  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  home  product,  by  reason  of 
the  tariff,  has  been  estimated  in  each  case  at  much  below  the  duty 
itself.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  articles  are  in- 
creased in  price  only  to  a  limited  extent  by  reason  of  the  tariff. " 

All  these  figures,  however,  lose  tlieir  value  as  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  tariff,  when  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  marshalled  is  conceded  to  be  false.  This  principle  is  that  tlie 
price  of  the  domestic  product  is  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
This  Mr.  Springer  admits  is  false,  by  taking  a  different  standard, 
viz. :  a  cei-tain  percentage  of  the  duty,  the  rate  of  percentage  being 
the  result  of  pure  guess-work  on  his  part.  Thus  all  tliiscumbrous 
superstructure  of  pretended  argument  from  figures  rests,  at  hot 
tom,  on  a  guess.  The  attempt  to  compute  the  exact  cost  of  pro- 
tection, like  the  attempt  to  prove  the  net  profit  derivable  from  law, 
education,  internal  improvements,  or  any  other  function  of  gov- 
ernment, shadesrapidly  off  into  quantities  that  are  immeasurable. 
It  belongs  to  the  domain  of  intellectutd  jugglery. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  protection  to  its  ad- 
vantages is  one  that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  value,  or  profit- 
perception,  or  business  judgment  of  all  men.  The  production,  per 
capita,  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  the  United  States,  has  about 
doubled  in  the  protective  period  since  1860.  The  common  sense 
of  common  men,  and  the  special  sense  of  statesmen,  concur  in 
holding  that  this  more  abundant  production  renders  the  Ameri- 
can market  as  low-priced  a  market,  on  most  kinds  of  woolen 
goods,  as  the  world  contains.  Practical  merchants  having  a  close 
knowledge  of  markets  concur  in  this  opinion.  Hence,  the  tax  of 
protection,  while  not  actually  computable,  and  while  it  is  liable  to 
undergo  a  theoretical  variation  with  every  change  in  prices,  is 
really  nominal  on  all  varieties  of  goods  that  have  had  any  consid- 
erable period  for  development  under  its  influence. 

333.  Cotton— Antiquity  and  Modern  Growth  of  tlie 
Industry.— Tlie  cotton  of  commerce  is  produced  by  about 
twenty  species  of  the  genus  Gossypium,  in  all  of  which  the  cotton 
■wool  is  attached  to  the  seed,  for  the  physiological  purpose  of 
promoting  the  distribution  of  the  seed,  as  thistle-down  distributes 
the  thistle  seed.  Most  of  these  are  flowering  herbs  approximat- 
ing to  the  hollyhock  more  nearly  than  to  any  other  northern 
flower.  The  exceptions  are  the  sacred  cotton  tree  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  produces  a  fibre  used  only  in  preparing  the  robes  of  the 
Brahmin  priests,  as  its  tripartite  thread  is  held  to  be  a  sacred  em- 
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blem  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  cotton  tree  of  ancient  Peru  aad 
Mexico,  from  whose  proilnct  Cortes  was  presented  with  cotton 
garments,  on  his  arrival  in  1519. 

Cotton  was  largely  used  in  the  domestic  manufactures  of  India 
five  centuries  before  the  Christian  Blra,and  therefore  twenty  centu- 
tries  before  it  was  largely  raised,  spun,  or  woven  in  the  European 
world.  Its  culture  and  manufacture  reached  China  about  B.C. 
300.  Its  extension  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Africa  has  been  made 
since  its  culture  in  the  United  States  made  it  a  leading  article  of 
modern  commerce. 

The  Hindoo  used  the  distafE  aijd  the  Angers  in  spinning,  and  a 
few  sticks,  the  limb  of  a  tree,  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  his  treadles 
and  feet,  constituted  hJs  entire  loom  diu'ing  twenty  centuries.  But 
so  great  was  his  industry  that  "ineveryTillage.every  woman  and 
child  was  at  work,  making  a  piece  of  cloth,"  saysOi'me,  and  the 
mualiua  of  Deccawereso  finely  woven  that  they  were  described  as 
"  webs  of  woven  wind." 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Europe 
was  brought  to  Italy  during  the  Crusades,  or  to  Holland  by  the 
Dutch  after  the  latter  had  passed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  former  is  the  better  view,as  Holland  imported  cottons 
from  Italy  before  her  ships  rounded  the  cape. 

The  cotton  manufacture  began  at  Manchester,  England,  before 
1640,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  linen  manufacture  previously  carried 
on,  but  had  hardly  any  growth  until  1760  and  later.  Tlie  inven- 
tion of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargreaves,  in  1770,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cotton  industry  in  England.  The  invention  cre- 
ated such  alann  among  the  spinners,  whose  labor  it  displaced, 
that  they  first  brolce  into  Hargreave's  house  and  destroyed  his 
machine,  and  afterwards,  when  the  jenny  had  begun  to  come 
into  general  use,  they  had  a  great  uprising  of  the  people,  and, 
scouring  the  country,  broke  every  curling  and  spinning  machine 
they  could  find  in  Liincashire.  In  1769  to  1772,  Arkwright  fol- 
lowed with  the  invention  of  the  spinning  frame,  water  frame,  or 
"  tlirostle,"  as  it  was  variously  called,  which  performs  the  whole 
process  of  spinning  itself,  leaving  to  the  workmen  only  to  feed 
it  with  material  and  piece  the  thread  when  it  breaks.  In  1785  the 
steam-engine  was  first  applied  to  drive  the  machines  for  spinning 
cotton.  Atthisperiodtherawmaterial,or  as  it  was  for  many  years 
called  the  "cotton  wool,"  or  more  briefly  the  "wool,"  came  from 

•  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Art.  "  Cotlon." 
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the  British  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Smyrna,  etc.  In  the  same  year, 
1785,  a  cloi^yman  named  Cartwright,  who  had  never  seen  a  per- 
son weave, invented  the  power  loom,  being  stimulated  thereto  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  spinning  machine  would  soon  spin  so 
much  yarn  that  hands  enough  never  could  be  hired  to  weave  it. 
He  had  seen  an  automaton  machine  play  chess,  and  as  all  the 
movements  in  weaving  were  reducible  to  three,  ho  thought  a 
machine  could  make  them.  When  first  broached,  the  idea  was 
combated  as  visionary,  by  every  person  familiar  with  weaving. 

Until  these  inventions  came  into  use  cotton  goods  were  dearer 
than  woolen,  and  too  dear  for  genera!  use.  About  1795  a  canal 
brought  cheap  coal  to  Manchester.  Her  small  wares  were  sent 
out  on  pack-horses,  into  the  villages  of  England,  and  sold  by 
chapmen,  in  the  inns.  The  whole  cotton  trade  was  still  in  the 
germ,  but  from  1795  it  grew  rapidly.  By  1800  it  consumed  100,- 
000  bales  and  exported  $37,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  cot- 
tons. Now  3,000,000  bales  are  required,  and  the  export  of  manu- 
factured cottons  has  grown  to  $337,600,000.  Tlie  period  of  great- 
est rapidity  in  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  was  from  1705 
to  1855.  In  ]817  it  employed  110,763  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
In  1835  it  employed  220,334  persons,  or  more  than  there  were  in 
1880  employed  in  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States.*  The 
cotton-spinning  kingdom  had  iifty  years  the  start,  as  a  manufac- 
turing power,  of  the  cotton-growing  republic,  and  yet  this  start 
had  all  been  won  in  the  preceding  forty  years. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  England  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  for  about  eight- 
ninths  of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  industry  in  England 
were  employed  in,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  growth  of,  the  city  of 
Manchester,  since  1800.t 

The  cotton  industry  in  England  results  in  an  export  four  times 
as  great  as  the  domestic  consumption.  In  1876  the  annual  value 
otthe  exports  of  yarn  and  cloth  were  JE73,070,000,  while  the 
home  consumption  amounted  only  to  £17,777,000.  It  is  this  in- 
dustry which  more  than  any  other,  except  banking  or  the  lend- 
ing of  money,  compels  England  bo  pursue  an  aggressive  policy  in 
pushing  her  foreign  markets  and  defending  her  foreign  trade  at 
every  point.  It  is  this  desire  to  protect  and  defend  her  foreign 
trade,  that  causes  the  drum-beat  of  her  morning  reveille  to  ac- 
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company  the  sun,  without  ceasing, 
■world.    For  behind  the  British    d 
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British  trader,  whoein]iloys  the  drummer,  and  pays  for  tlie  beat- 
ing' of  tlie  drum  out  of  the  profit  on  his  exports. 

233.  The   Cotton-Growing:    Industry    in   the    United 

States.— To  encourage  the  production  of  raw  cotton,  or  as  it  was 
at  first  usually  called  ' '  cotton  wool "  in  the  United  States,  a  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  was  laid  on  its  importation  in  1790,  and 
this  duty,  with  slight  variations  in  its  amount,  continued  until 
1846.  A  doubt  was  expressed  whether  such  a  duty  could  prove 
advantageous,  as  the  prospect  that  the  cotton  plajit  could  succeed 
in  thelSouth  was  deemed  precarious.  In  1793  Eli  Whitney  in- 
vented the  first  machine  for  ginning  or  separating  the  seeds  froni 
the  lint  or  down.  Whitney's  "  saw  gin  "  consists  of  a  series  of 
saws  revolving  between  the  interstices  of  an  iron  bed,  upon 
which  the  cotton  is  placed  so  as  to  be  drawn  through,  whilst  the 
seeds  are  left  heliind.  This  invention  lessened  greatly  the  cost 
of  getting  the  fiber  ready  for  shipment,  and  immediately  caused 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  become  profitable.  In  1799  the  ex- 
port had  risen  to  9,000,000  pounds,  in  1817  to  93,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1845  to  872,000,000  pounds.  The  protective  duty  was 
probably  not  needed  after  1798. 
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PRICED  OP  r<yrTO-i  prom  1790  to  lftl5  ni  rcNTS  per  potjnd 
A  senei  J  identity  ivill  be  olnervecJ  between  the  fluctuations  in 
price!  ot  cotton  here  indiontecl  and  tlio.e  ol  breadstuils  in  En- 
gland and  Ameiio.  set  foHliincli.  iii.,p.  124.  Theseneral  decline 
in  price  ot  cotton,  between  1800  and  184S,  resnlts  from  tbe  increaM 
in  quantity  ppoduced  ;  this  increase  was  so  maplted,  and  its  eflect 
on  tbo  price  m  evident,  as  to  give  rise  to  tlie  saying  that  the  more 
cotton  the  planter  sent  to  market  the  less  he  got  tor  it,  while  the 
smaller  bis  crop  tbe  greater  his  returns.* 

Tbe  hifh  price  of  cotton  between  the  years  1815  and  1820,  con- 
curring ^th  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  production,  caused  an 
advance  in  tbe  price  of  negro  sb»ves  in  tbe  United  Slates  in  1820 
to  1830,  so  tbat  the  rearing  and  breeding  of  slaves,  and  tbe  internal 
trade  in  slaves  between  the  slave-raising  and  the  cotton-growing 
States,  became  very  profitable.  This  in  turn  gave  a  rapid  acei«- 
sion  of  political  power  to  tbe  slaveliolding  interest,  wbicb  was 
at  the  same  time  the  tree-trade  interest.     Hence  from  1820  to 
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1860  cotton  growing,  slavery,  aud  free  trade  became  closely  knit 
together  into  one  principle.  This  it  was  which  repealed  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1830,  battled  for  tlie  equality  of  slavery 
with  the  wag«s  system  from  1830  to  1860,  threatened  secession 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  1838  to  1830,  and  after  thwart- 
ing the  protective  policy  from  1833  to  1860,  except  during  an 
interval  from  1842  to  1846,  finally  broke  out  into  the  civil  war  of 
1860  to  1865. 

The  considerations  underlying  the  entire  struggle  were  eco- 
nomic. .Tiie  armies  that  met  on  the  Eapidan,  and  at  Vicksburg, 
represented  opposing  economic  theories.  The  constitution  of  tlie 
attempted  Confederate  States  solemnly  provided  that  no  protec- 
tive tariff  should  ever  be  enacted  in  those  States,  or  by  that  gov- 
ernment. The  Confederacy  was  only  to  differ  from  the  Union,  in 
making  slavery  the  normal  condition  of  labor,  and  freedom  from 
protective  duties  tbo  natural  right  of  commeree. 

It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  tlie  free  trade,  thus  contended  for, 
destroyed  the  Confederacy.  The  lack  of  the  gold  revenue,  which 
would  have  come  from  a  protective  tariff  if  the  South  had  had 
competing  manufactures,  rendered  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
Confederate  States  worthless.  The  lack  of  the  manufactured 
goods  greatly  impaired  their  military  strength.  The  conviction 
became  far  more  general  in  the  South  after  the  war,  that  no  nation 
can  afford  to  depend  upon  the  production,  by  another  nation,  of 
any  of  the  forms  of  wealth  essentia]  to  a  nation's  defense  ui  war. 
The  feeling  of  dependence  on  cotton,  expressed  by  the  saying 
"  Cotton  is  king,"  gave  way  to  the  feeling  that  money  is  king. 
The  Northern  States,  by  their  greater  diversification  of  industries, 
actually  grew  ricliei-  in  the  midst  of  the  expenditures  which  so 
impoverished  the  South.  Of  this  diversity  of  industries  money  is 
the  symbol  and  agent. 

234.  Cotton  as  a  Power  in  Politics — The  political  effects 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England, 
from  1800  to  1855,  were  as  important  as  were  those  of  the  equally 
rapid  expansion  of  the  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States.  It 
engendered  the  ambition  of  England  to  become  the  workshop 
of  the  world  and  to  convert  all  other  nations  into  consumers 
of  her  products  and  producers  of  her  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials. In  pursuit  of  this  policy  she  sacrificed  her  farmers,  and 
yeomanry  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  at  the  shrine  of  foreign  trade. 
The  nature  of  her  success  will  be  seen, by  observing  how  m  uch  more 
largely  her  trade  lies  with  nations  which  she  is  able  to  command 
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with  her  guns,  and  whose  tariffs  she  regulates  by  treaties  obtained 
by  aggressive  war,  or  by  more  or  less  open  purchase,  than  with 
nations  whose  power  enables  them,  and  whose  intelligence  in- 
spires them,  to  admit  or  exclude  her  goods  at  their  own  pleasure. 
In  1881  British  cotton  piece  goods  were  shipped  to  countries 
whose  trade  is  commanded  by  treaties  which  are  the  product  of 
former  wars,  coercion,  or  purchase,  as  follows  : 


„.,..00.,..,. 

ToTnrksy        ....  ti3,«8,!»6 

?SiSf:   :    :   :   :  h»1:^ 

To  foteiBn  West  Indies  .        .       0,154,888 

ToCT,maandHonKKong      .      ^-{^.^ 

tS  Indi*a,  Ceylon.-aod  Singopi^re  03;571;B8I 

1179,735,070 

To  Franca       .        .        . 

?^i^i't^asta.»  ■     : 

•S:Si 

ffig 

To  British  Hoith  America 

S-Sffi 

J«, 748,311 

Nearly  five  times  as  much  of  thefcreign  tride  of  England  in 
cotton  piece  goods  now  lies  in  countries  whose  legislation  slie  is 
able  to  shape,  and  does  shape,  by  coeicion  or  othei  means  as  in 
those  which  are  independent  of  hei  conttol  No  other  element 
of  the  English  export  trade  has  exercised  so  aggressive  an  inHnence 
over  English  politics  as  this  export  of  cotton  goods.  To  it  are 
due  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  India,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  in  1846,  the  British  naval  and  commercial  policy,  and 
much  of  British  colonial  finance. 

335.  The  Cotton  Famine  of  1860-5.— Society  by  an  in- 
voluntary economic  law,  acting  only  through  the  impulse  of 
dealers  towards  profits,  economizes  in  the  use  of  any  essentia!  of 
life  of  which  the  supply  is  cut  off,  by  means  of  a  rising  scale  of 
prices.  This  was  shown  in  the  cotton  famine,  produced  by  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  in  1861  to  1865.  The  year  1860 
had  been  the  year  of  greatest  production  ever  known  in  cot- 
ton goods.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  mills,  em- 
ploying 410,000  hands,  were  running  30,000,000  spindles  and 
350,000  power  looms.  Of  1,390  million  pounds  of  cotton  im- 
ported 1,054  million  were  worked  up  in  Great  Britain.  Twenty- 
four  million  pounds'  (sterling)  worth  annually  ot  cotton  goods 
were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  value  twice  as  large  was 
exported. 

In  the  year  1861  the  price  of  middling  Orleans  rose  from  7|d.  to 
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12d.  per  lb.  Tliis  shut  oif  the  profits  of  spinning  and  weaving 
until  an  unusually  lai^e  stock  of  goods  on  hand  could  be  sold 
off,  as  the  manufactured  goods  did  not  rise  in  price  as  rapidly  as 
the  raw  materials.  Moreover,  though  the  quautity  of  raw 
cotton  in  store  was  greater  than  ever  before,  the  ratio  of  its  price 
bo  that  of  the  goods  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  made  up  at  a 
profit,  and  hence  the  mills  were  rapidly  closed  or  put  on  short 
time.  lu  1862  relief  funds  were  subscribed,  and  soup  kitchens 
were  opened,  furnishing  soup  at  Id.  per  basin.  From  half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  employees  in  the  different  mills  were  out  of 
work.  About  $1,000,000  was  subscribed  to  keep  the  -workers 
from  starving.  In  May  cotton  rose  to  15d.,  and  in  October  to 
2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  moi-e  profit  could  be  made  by  buying  to  hold 
than  by  manufacturing.  At  Christmas  353,000  pei'sous  were  out 
of  work,  and  £40,000  per  week  were  distributed  in  relief.  Not 
until  May,  1863,  did  tlie  manufactured  goods  on  hand  climb  up 
to  prices  at  which  the  raw  cotton  could  be  spun  and  wove  at  a 
profit,  when  it  was  worth  2s.  5d.  per  lb.  in  the  bale.  Then  the 
manufacture  wasgradually  resumed.  The  following  schedule, 
of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported, 
shows  that,  the  smaller  the  quantity  obtainable  in  any  except  one 
year,  the  Inrgcr  was  the  sum  of  money  which  measured  its  aggre- 
gate value  : 

Year.  Qusiillties  (cw(b  )  Value. 


1803 5.978,(00  06,878,000 

IflW. 7,978,000  78,a(H,000 

"STiD 8,739,000  «S,03i,000 

ISCfl 12,390,000  77,521.000 

The  high  price  of  cotton  was  divided  by  being  spread  in  part 
over  silks,  woolens,  linen,  hemp,  and  even  jute,  straw,  paper, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  called  on,  in  part,  as  substitutes.  The  rise 
which  remained  was  suificient  to  withhold  ^  entirely  from  use, 
until  the  stocks  previously  manufactured  had  been  worn  out, 
thus  dividing  tlie  rise  in  price  over  the  largest  quantity  of  goods 
and  the  longest  possible  period  of  time.  In  this  way  the  hard- 
ships of  the  fatnine,  though  severe,  were  minimized  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  until  the  supply  returned.  The  cold  operation  of 
speculative  selfishness  thus  had  the  effect  to  save  the  cotton  ou 
hand  and  prevent  its  waste.  This  form  of  economy,  was  therefore, 
as  benevolent  in  its  effects  as  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  with 
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cljeapsoup.  Students  of  political  economy,  in  accounting  for  the 
prices  of  textile  fabrics  in  Europe  or  America  from  1861  to  1870, 
will  be  careful  to  unite  with  such  other  causes  as  they  may  have 
ill  view,  the  ali-coutrolliug  iufluence  ot  the  cotton  famine,  and 
the  larg«  issues  of  paper  money  in  the  United  States,  and  of  debt 
in  Europe. 

The  imports  of  cotton  goods  iuto  the  United  States,  in  certain 
lines,  are  more  than  tliree  times  as  great  in  value  as  the  exports 
ot  cotton  goods  in  other  lines.  The  former  are  $36,000,000,  and 
tlie  lattei-  $13,000,000  annually.  Our  imports  are  most  largely  of 
hosiery,  and  our  exports  most  largely  of  sheetings  and  prints. 
Tlie  cotton  manufacturera  of  New  England  were  among  the  ag- 
gressive advocates  of  the  protective  policy  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  or  from  1790  to  1850.  For  thirty  years  past,  how- 
ever, the  classes  of  cotton  manufacture  which  were  able  to  live, 
were  also  able  to  export  in  free  competition  with  Blnglisli  manu- 
facturers. While  steadily  ui^ng  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
home  market  to  American  producers,  they  have  not  sought  ac- 
tively to  supersede  the  importation  in  those  lines  in  which  the 
former  held  the  field. 

The  success  of  foreign  hosiery,  and  certain  other  forms  of  cotton 
manufacture,  in  keeping  their  hold  on  the  American  market  is  due 
to  the  admission  of  them  at  low  and  encouraging  rates  of  duty, 
which  have  repressed  the  effort  to  substitute  the  American  for  the 
foreign  article  in  those  lines. 

23fi.  Destrnction  of  Quinine  Manufacture  in  tlie 
"United  St;ite8.~To  descend  from  the  great  cotton  industry  to 
the  little  manufacture  of  quinine  out  of  cinchona  bark,  is  like  a 
step  from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little.  Quinine, 
however,  possesses  economic  importance  as  the  one  and  only 
article  which,,  as  a  sop  to  an  agitation  extending  over  twenty-iive 
years,  in  hehalf  of  "  tariff  reform,"  was,  in  1879,  taken  out  from 
under  a  duty  which  had  the  effect  to  protect  tlie  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  placed  upon  the  free  list.  There  wei-e, 
at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  five  American  firms,  and 
thirteen  European  firms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  It  had 
first  been  placed  under  a  duty  of  fifteen  percent,  during  the  pres- 
idency of  Jackson,  in  1833,  which  had  been  raised  to  forty  cents 
per  ounce  in  1842,  restored  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  1846,  changed  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  1857,  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  1861,  to  forty-five 
per  cent  in  1862,  to  twenty  i>er  cent,  in  1872,  where  it  continued 
unto  ma<le  free. 
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The  article  is  made  from  a  bark  obtained  chiefly  in  Peru,  and 
which  European  as  well  as  American  manufacturers  import  free. 
The  rate  of  production  is  very  variable,  and  hence  the  price  of 
quinine  varies  chiefly  according  to  the  price  of  the  bark.  Under 
the  various  duties  above  named,  the  following  was  tlie  range  of 
prices  for  twenty-live  years  : 

In  \m  ft  sold  as  hish  aa  $2.00  and  as  iow  as  $1 ,40  per  az. 

Inl8«0    ■'  aehighasSl.eO.BndaelowaBSl.ao. 

In  1802  -"  ts  high  Ri  £3.90.  and  ob  low  as  $3.39. 

I11I8O4    "  oahiaha983.TE,andaa  lowBEja.CO. 

In  Wa    •'  Be  liigh  as  %ZA<I.  and  as  low  at  S3  30. 

Inim    '■  a8highaB$^.50,andaslowaa  S3.T0. 

I11I8SI    '-  as  hi£has{3.£6.  andaslowaetieo. 

In  short,  in  each  year  it  varied  in  price,  by  an  amount  several 
times  greater  than  the  duty,  which  variation,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  an  effect  of  the  duty.  In  1877,  when  the  special 
agitation  was  raised  gainst  the  duty  as  a  "  tax  on  invalids,"  the 
quinine  was  selling  for  $4.12*  per  ounce  in  London,  which  was 
$2.59  higher  than  it  had  sold  for  in  London  one  year  previously. 
On  this  cry  the  duty  was  repealed.  Four  years  after  its  repeal 
quinine  sold  as  high  as  $3.25  and  as  low  as  $1.90,  which  was 
seventy  cents  higher  tlian  it  had  sold  for  when  under  a  dutv  in 
1860. 

The  price  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  rose  and  fell  chiefly  with 
the  price  of  the  bark.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty 
was  that  the  American  manufacturers,  who  had  imported  6,389,- 
378  pounds  of  bark  for  manufacture  in  1878,  imported  only  3,639,- 
315  pounds  in  1888,  and  afterward  a  continually  dimmishing 
quantity.  Meanwhile  our  importation  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
rose  at  the  following  rates,  our  American  invalids  being  each 
year  more  dependent  on  the  imported  article: 


In  short  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
repeal  of  the  English  duties  on  breadatuffs,  while  it  makes  no 
permanent  change  in  the  price  of  the  breadstuffs,  operates  effect- 
ually to  transfer  the  seat  of  production  from  the  home  country 
to  the  foreign. 
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237.  The  Salt  Industry  as  Related  to  the  TarifT— Tlie 

manufacture  of  salt  in  the  United  States  depends  lat^Jy  on  pro- 
tective legislation  by  Congress,  and  by  the  several  States  for  its 
existence  ;  yet  its  history  is  full  of  proofs  that  thus  to  protect  the 
domestic  manufacture  cheapens  the  supply,  and  that  a  repeal  of 
the  duties  only  raises  the  price  of  salt  abroad  instead  of  reducing 
it  at  home.  Every  Stat«  in  the  Union,  and  probably  every 
country  on  tlie  globe,  contains  the  means  of  making  salt.  In 
1880,  out  of  a  total  consumption  of  52^  pounds  per  capita  for  the 
American  people,  19  pounds  were  foreign  salt  imported,  SSJ 
pounds  were  domestic,  of  which  9.7  pounds  were  produced  in 
New  York,  3.46  pounds  in  Virginia,  2.95  pounds  in  Ohio,  13.87 
pounds  in  Michigan,  and  3.20  pounds  in  all  other  parts  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the  expansion  in 
the  production  relatively  to  the  importation  in  forty  years. 


In  the  fifty  years  ending  in  1880,  the  supply  of  domestic  salt 
increased  by  14.1  pounds  per  capita,  the  supply  of  foreign  salt 
diminished  3.8  pounds  per  capita,  and  the  total  supply  of  salt  in- 
creased by  10.25  pounds  per  capita.  The  price  of  domestic  salt 
during  this  period  declined  in  about  the  ratio  of  its  increased 
abundance  per  capita,  viz. ,  from  21  cents  per  bushel  to  16J  cents, 
while  the  average  foreign  invoice  value  per  bushel  declined  only 
from  12^  cents  per  bushel  in  1830,  to  lOf  cents  per  bushel  in 
1880.  So  much  foreign  salt  can  be  brought  in  ballast,  free  of 
freight,  to  the  United  States,  that  ocean  transportation addslittle 
or  nothing  to  the  cost  of  foreign  salt. 
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Oil  March  3,  1807,  a  duty  of  twenty  cents  pee  busliel  wliich  had 
existed  since  1800  was  repealed.  Tlie  country  enjoyed  tlie  benefits 
of  free  salt,  at  J3  per  busliei !  *  In  1809,  and  later,  after  the  war  of 
1812-15  set  in,  it  rose  to  |4  per  bushel.  During  neither  of  these 
periods  would  the  cost  of  production  have  exceeded  thirty-five 
cents  per  bushel,  if  tlie  interval  of  free  trade  in  salt  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  domestic  establishments.  The  cost  of  salt,  for  the 
three  years  of  war,  was  thus  made  equivalent  to  what  an  equal 
supply  for  thirty-three  years  would  have  cost,  had  proper  estab- 
Jishmenffi  for  mailing  salt  been  maintained. t 

In  Texas  and  Louisiana  ai-e  some  of  the  iinest  beds  of  mineral 
salt  in  the  United  States,  wherein  salt  can  be  obtained  with  fewer 
hours  of  labor  per  bushel  than  at  any  of  the  foreign  salt  produc- 
ing points,  but  not  at  so  low  a  money  price.  The  South,  being 
always  most  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply  for  salt,  expected 
to  get  cheap  salt  through  a  secession  fi-om  the  Union  in  1860,  as 
one  of  the  economic  advantages  of  that  undertaking. 

Practically,  however,  the  war  of  1861  to  1865,  and  the  blocli- 
ade  of  the  Confederate  ports,  gave  the  Southern  States  so  vigor- 
ous a  profflctive  policy  that  the  salt  manufacture  at  the  Grand 
Saline  in  Texas  alone  soon  employed  3,000  men.  As  in  1807  to 
1815,  so  again  in  the  Southern  States  in  1S61-5,  the  cost  of  four 
years  of  salt  certainly  exceeded  any  sura  that  thirty  years  of  salt 
supply  could  have  cost,  under  a  diversification  of  industries 
arrived  at,  during  peace,  by  tariff  duties.  Indeed,  the  inability  of 
the  Southern  States  to  supply  themselves  promptly  with  salt, 
quinine,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and  clothing,  were  among  the  chief 
material  causes  of  their  overthrow  in  the  military  struggle. 

Protection  to  the  salt  manufacture,  by  tariff  duties,  has  been 
offset  by  State  taxes  on  the  product,  in  a  degree  that  is  not  usually 
allowed  for.  Thus,  from  1813  to  1830,  though  the  duty  was 
twenty  cents  per  bushel,  the  State  of  New  York,  where  alone  the 
manufacture  had  got  a  start,  levied  a  tax  of  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  per  bushel,  thus  reducing  the  protection  to  seven  and  one- 
half  cents.  In  1830  the  duty  was  reduced  to  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel,  leaving  a  protection  of  only  two  and  one-half  cents,  and 
from  1832  to  1834  the  State  tax  was  two  and  one-half  cents  higher 
than  the  duty,  thus  virtually  fining  the  domestic  producers  two 
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and  one-half  cents  per  bushel,  relatively  to  their  foreign  competi- 
tors, for  doing  business  in  New  York,  instead  of  abroad.  In  1834, 
the  duty  having  fallen  to  9.4  cents  per  bushel,  theStatetax  was  re- 
duced to  six  cents,  and  in  1841,  under  the  fui-ther  declin?  of  the 
duty,  the  protection  was  only  1.6  cent  per  busliel. 

The  highly  protective  taritf  of  1842  laid  a  duty  of  eight  cents 
per  bushel,  which  in  1846  was  i-educed  to  twenty  per  cent, ,  equal 
to  3.43  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  state  reduced  il«  tax  to  one  cent 
per  busliel,  where  it  still  remains.  -Hence,  for  ten  years  ending 
in  1857,  the  protection  lo  the  New  York  salt-makers  was  only  1. 43 
cents  per  bushel,  and  under  the  reduction  in  1857  the  protection 
fell  to  three-iifths  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  In  1861-3  the  duties 
were  raised  to  from  ten  to  thirteen  cents  per  bushel.  In  1873 
these  rates  were  reduced  to  from  4J  to  6|  cents  per  bushel. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  1859,  offered  a  bounty 
of  ten  cents  per  bushel,  for  all  salt  over  the  first  5,000  buyhcls 
produced  from  water  obtained  by  boring  wells  m  Michigan. 
Though  the  tariff  protection  was  then  only  If  cent  per 
bushel  capital  rushed  into  the  manufacture  at  a  rate  tliat  soon 
compelled  the  State  to  repeal  the  tax.  The  production,  beginnmg 
in  1860  with  3,360  bushels,  rose  in  1881  to  13.751,495  bushels, 
which  about  equalled  the  entire  consumption  of  foreign  salt  m 
either  1860  or  1880.  The  only  special  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Michigan  over  many  of  the  other  States  lay  in  the  temporary 
offer  of  the  bounty,  and  the  cheap  supply  of  sawdust,  fuel, 
and  lumber  for  barrelling,  furnished  by  the  vast  lumber  manu- 
facture in  conjunction  with  which  the  salt  manufacture  is  ear- 
In  the  competition  thus  set  on  foot  between  the  ^chigan  salt 
producci'S  and  the  unporters  of  foreign  salt,  the  Michigan  salt  has 
steadily  declined  from  a  price  equal  to  tlie  invoice  price  of  the 
foreign  salt,  plus  the  duty,  down  to  a  price  actually  lower  in  some 
years  than  the  invoice  (foreign)  price  of  the  imported  salt  free  of 
duty.    The  diagram  shows  the  prices. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Micliigan  prices  for  the  five  yeara, 
1877  to  1881  inclusive,  are  on  a  level  with  the  foreign  invoice 
prices  without  duty  from  1868  to  1872,  and  are  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the  foreign  mvoice  price 
from  1872  to  1876  inclusive.  But  the  striking  fact  shown  by  this 
diagram  is  that  the  reduction  of  from  four  to  six  cents  per  bushel 
(sixteen  to  twenty-four  cents  per  barrel),  made  in  our  import 
duty  in  1873,  sent  the  foreign  invoice  price  of  salt  up  by  from 
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twenty  to  twenty-four  c«iits  per  barrel,  or  by  exactly  Hie  duty,* 
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If  there  were  any  class  of  cases  in  which  Mr.  Mill's  theory 
would  apply,  Hiat  protective  duties  on  imports  would  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  increased  prices  of  exports,  and  would  there- 
fore, operate  in  part  to  tax  foreigners  on  our  exports,  and  in  pai-t 
to  lessen  our  exports,  such  an  effect  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  the  import  duty  on  salt  acting  on  our  export  of  but- 
ter. Under  the  tariff  of  1851,  with  a  duty  of  only  1.5  cent 
per  bushel  on  salt,  the  country  exported  less  butter  in  five 
years,  than  when  the  duty  in  1862  was  made  twenty-four  cents 
per  100  pounds  it  exported  in  one  year,  viz.,  the  year  1863.  In 
fifteen  years,  from  1846  to  1863,  of  virtual  free  trade  in  salt,  the 
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country  exported  only  66,118,096  pounds  of  butter,  while  in  the 
ten  years  following,  under  a  duty  of  twenty-four  cents  per  lOO 
pounds,  the  export  of  butter  rose  to  104,031,946  pounds,  being 
more  than  twice  as  large  an  export  of  butter  when  the  duty  on 
salt  was  twelve-fold  higher  than  under  free  trade. 

If  the  import  duty  on  salt  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  doubling 
the  export  of  butter  from  whatever  cause,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  notion  that  duties  on  imports  are  a  check  on  exports  is 
the  dream  of  a  visionary, 

238.  Leather,  Boots,  and  Shoes.— The  United  States 
surpasses  every  other  country  in  the  abundance  per  capita, 
average  quality,  and  cheapness  of  its  supplies  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes.  Lynn  began  to  export  women's  shoes  in  17S8.  In 
1795  she  supplied  the  Southern  markets,  and  sent  some  to 
Europe,  and  in  1874  the  product  of  the  Ljnn  factories  alone  was 
$14,000,000,  and  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
New  Hampshire  now  make  upwards  of  $100,000,000  worth  per 
annum  in  factories,  while  the  total  factory  product  of  the  United 
States  m  1880  was  $166,050,354.  The  product  of  the  petty  in- 
dividual shoemakers,  and  makers  to  oi-der,  admits  of  no  accurate 
statement,  and  hence  we  are  without  any  data  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  consumed. 

The  United  States  has  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  cattle 
per  capita  of  population  as  Great  Britain,  about  as  many  sheep ;  * 
and  imports  free  of  duty  almost  exactly  the  same  annual  supply  of 

set  BW(  up  (AeirpriMSimmeiiiiftelsafler  the  passage  of  the  1)111, in  Sane.  IBTa,  redoc- 
inB  the  dulli-a  on  BBlI,  the  invoice  price,  even  in  July,  ISTit.  nndcr  the  old  diitT,  beii« 
advanced  oTor  one  ami  one-quarter  cents  per  lOOpounds;  in  flscal  year  JSTS,  very 
nearly  etx  and  one-half  cents  above  what  it  was  in  fiscal  yearl8T2;  tn  fiscal  year  18T4, 
BlMultfincenH;  in  fisial  year  1875,  over  seven  cents  ;  and  In  fiscal  year  1878,  over  font 
and  one-quarter  cents.  In  forty-aeven  monUieatter  tho  reduction  of  thedntjtook 
efiect,  the  averaRe  Increase  in  the  foreign  invoice  value  amounted  to  B  M3  cents  per 
109  pounds,  or  lo  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  daty  taken  o£E.  PractitBllj  considered, 
Iherefote,  (ha  reduction  of  duty  deprived  the  government  during  that  period  of  $1,611.- 
338.09  of  revenue,  and  legislsttd  $1,120,381,89  of  that  sum  into  theiwckelsof  the 
foreign  manufacturers  of  salt,  to  whom  the  leglKlation  hj  Congress  wus  an  enabling 
act  to  that  eitent  by  the  enlarRement  of  compeiitive  powers  whicli  it  cnnferrod  upon 
our  alien  rivals.  Comparing  the  whole  period  ending  in  1881  with  the  one  endlngBllh 
Jnly,  1873,  itappenrsthatlheforetgnereincreased  their  invoice  prices  an  average  of 
3. 896  cents  per  JOO  ponnda,  or  hy  ne-rly  one-fourth  of  the  duty  taken  off,  so  that.  In 
the  agnreeafe,  the  eovemment  lost  (3.891,118.88  of  revenue  from  salt  in  packages  alone. 
andtheforelgnsaU-mnliers'pocketed  thesnm of  81,333,990,91 1  couBequently.  thelegis- 
Btlon  in  1873,  advocated  and  framed  in  the  Interests  of  cheap  salt,  was  virtually  a  move- 
ment to  enable  the  fori  ign  raannfacturers  to  charge  more  for  their  salt,  at  the  eipense 
of  the  national  revenue,  of  the  American  consnnier.ana  nf  our  domeBtic  producers." 
+  As  jn^y  per  capita,  viz.,  Sl.OOO.OOO. 
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liides,  so  that  our  aggregate  sources  of  leather  supply  must  be 
fully  twice  as  abuiidaiit  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  ship- 
ments of  shoes  from  Boston  alone,  to  points  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  1873,  were  55,000,000  pairs,  for  which  the  returns  were 
$61,875,000,  being  11.13  per  pair,  while  the  shipments  from  the 
whole  of  G-reat  Britain  to  all  parte  of  tLe  world  were  in  the  same 
year  only  6,332,328  pairs,  of  which  the  returns  were  $8,197,852.80, 
sliowiiig  an  average  selling  price  pf  $1.38  per  pair.  This  sliows 
that  the  current  producers'  prices  were  lower  in  New  England 
than  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  in  accordance  witli  the  standing 
law  that  prices  will  always  be  lower  where  the  largest  supplies 
are  produced. 

England  imported  in  1875  109,906  dozen  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  exported  462,104  dozen  pairs,  leaving  a  net  export 
of  353,108  dozen  pairs,  or  4,236,376  pairs,  which  is  about  one- 
twentieth  the  trade  in  shoes  which  would  fignre  as  exports  if 
New  England  were  an  independent  nation. 

TheUnited  States  export  boots  and  shoes  to  thirty-eight  for- 
eign countiies,  of  whjch  the  British  West  Indies  and  Mexico  are 
our  largest  customers,  and  exijoi-fs  sole,  upper,  and  otlier  leather  to 
forty  foreign  countries,  England  buying  27,284,716  pounds,  worth 
$5,539,600.  We  also  ship  morocco  and  other  fine  leather  to 
thirty  foreign  countries.  England  receiving  six-sevenths  of  our 
shipments.  Side  by  side  with  these  exports  we  also  import 
nearly  as  large  a  quantity  of  leather  for  various  purposes  as  we 
export,  notwithstanding  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
leather  and  30  per  cent,  on  its  manufactures. 

A  repeal  of  these  protective  duties  would  substitute  foreign 
for  American  leathers  and  boots  and  shoes  first  in  the  Southern 
and  Pacific  States,  and  would  cause  a  temporary  panic  in  prices, 
notwithstanding  the  average  prices  in  the  United  States,  both  on 
leather  and  most  of  its  products,  are  lower  than  tliey  aro  abroad. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Wilmington  (N.  0.)  Morning  Star 
lately  said  : 

"A  pairof  shoes  that  can  be  bonglit  in  Englani,  and  mado  of  better  material  at  tliat 
for  (2,  will  coat  nearly  double  in  llie  United  Stutes.  Every  timea  father  shoes  hia  wife 
andchUdren  he  la  paying  alaito  New  England  manufacturers  of  from  60  to  100  per 

North  Carolina  has  but  five  shoe  factories,  which  turn  out  a 
product  of  only  $107,000  per  year.  Her  people  have  all  the 
natural  facilities,  and  have  had  all  the  time  in  which  to  acquire 
the  artificial  facilities,  that  those  of  Now  England  have  had. 
Within  the  experience  of  persons  now  living,  it  was  the  common 
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custom  of  persons  residing  in  the  mountain  sections  of  North 
Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  to  carry  slioes  to  church  on  Sunday 
in  their  hands  to  tlie  church  door,  put  theni  on  merely  to  wear 
while  inside  the  cburch,  and  on  their  exit  remove  them  again  at 
Uie  chui-ch  door  and  walk  barefoot  the  rest  ot  the  week.  It  is 
lack  of  enterprise  which  induces  a  people  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlio  manufacture  of  shoes  into  a  country,  upon  whose 
hills  millions  of  cattle  might  freely  grow  tlie  hides,  lest  some 
one  else  will  make  a  profit  out  of  their  manufacture,  which  they 
might  make  if  they  would,  but  are  too  lazy  and  thriftless  to 
make.  It  is  unpatriotic  spleen  to  complain  of  tlie  priority  in 
enterprise  of  those  who  will  make  shoes,  as  being  a  mode  of  op- 
pression and  rapine  practiced  upon  those  who  will  almost  forego 
Uieir  use  rather  than  make  them.  This  compound  of  unthrift 
and  spleen  are  the  natural  soil  in  which,  at  least  in  America, 
the  seeds  of  "free  trade  "  germinate  with  fecundity  and  grow 
with  power. 

A  man  who  practices  thrift  himself,  in  his  personal  affairs,  will 
readily  submit  to  the  tax,  if  tax  it  require,  which  is  necessai-y  to 
give  him  thrifty  social  surroundings  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
a  tlirifty  school,  a  thrifty  town,  county,  state,  and  nation.  But 
thriftlessness  shirks  production,  and  holds  aloof  from  eveiy  form 
of  enterprise  and  labor,  until  its  means  of  subsistence  are  lowered 
to  a  standard  bordering  on  barbarism,  and  its  forms  of  obtaining 
the  services  of  others  verge  toward  either  swindling,  vice,  or 
slavery.  It  then  finds  it  much  easier  to  see  why  it  should  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  welfare  of  others,  since  it  has  fallen  into 
the  ways  and  habits  which  contribute  nothing  to  its  own  welfare. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  United  States  the  thriftless  "ne'er-do- 
well  "  class,  and  the  class  who  really  believe  that  to  love  one's 
country  is  a  pretence  which  stamps  a  man  as  presumptively  in- 
sincere, form  the  basis  of  impulse  and  tyi>e  of  charctcr  which 
avows  the  free-trade  passion. 

Protection  to  native  industry  strikes  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart  through  two  leading  sentiments  or  tap-roots, 
one  of  which  is  the  perception  tliat  it  is  in  an  economic  sense 
profitable  to  the  aggregated  mass  of  the  people,  but  the  other  of 
which  must  always  be  that  public  spirit  which  feels  that  the  most 
active  employment  and  highest  utilization  of  man  is,  necessarily 
and  without  computation,  profitable.  If  free  trade  gives  us  our 
choice  of  three  arts,  protection  gives  us  a  like  choice  of  thirty. 
"When  public  spirit  wanes,  protection  goes  to  the  wall,  but  not  Ijq- 
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cause  it  is  not  economically  profitable  to  the  citizen  who  opposes 
it  as  well  as  to  all  others.  Its  opposition  comes  from  those  whose 
passion  it  is  to  sacrifice  ultimate  welfare  to  temporary.  Hence 
a  sufficient  ground-swell  of  misrepresentation  can  now  and  then 
be  manufactured  to  secure  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  provident 
and  enlightened  to  the  thriftless  and  unwary. 

Society  has  its  periods  when  it  grows  tired  of  being  wise,  tired 
of  being  just,  intelligent  and  humane,  and  prefers  to  be  erratic, 
spasmodic,  and  foolish.  When  these  freaks  come,  it  delights  in 
having  a  grand  All-Fools'  Day.  It  honors  folly  as  something 
generous  and  democratic.  It  abuses  prudence  as  the  virtue  of  the 
parsimonious,  and  actually  succeeds  in  making  inertia  appear 
profound  and  vacancy  and  stupidity  inspii-ed.  When  tlie  carni- 
val is  over  and  society  resumes  its  judgment,  Uiere  will  always 
be  those  who  will  contend  that  things  are  better  for  the  relaxa- 
tion. They  will  call  the  pressure  of  their  own  noses  against  the 
revolving  grindstone  a  getting  down  to  hard-pan,  or,  perhaps, 
a  destruction  of  monopolists.  It  is  due  to  this  relapse  toward  a 
rest'  from  being  wise,  rather  than  to  any  weight  or  dignity  that  has 
attached  to  free-trade  arguments,  that  the  American  Congi-ess  or 
politicians  have,  at  periodical  intervals,  solemnly  enacted  that 
the  prosperity  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  protective  periods 
should  be  razeed,  and  that  we  should  all,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  eat 
grass  for  a  while.  So  long  as  this  passion,  of  the  shiftless  and  uu- 
thuifty  man  for  change,  is  a  predominant  element  in  his  basic 
nature,  there  is  at  no  time  any  assurance  that  a  partiaUy  free- 
trade  policy  may  not  be  adopted  temporarily,  at  any  moment,  in  a 
lierioil  of  prolonged  peace  and  prosperity. 

239.  lurtustries  Must  be  Unprofitable,  aswvll  as  l)e- 
sirtible,  to  Merit  State  Actiini.— The  political  prhicijile  under- 
lying protection  to  any  industry  whichis  temporarily  unprofitable, 
but  permanently  desirable,  applies  with  expanding  and  increas- 
ing force  as  the  prospect  that  the  industry  will  ever  be  profitable 
diminishes,  provided  the  conviction  that  it  is  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare,  irrespective  of  the  profitableness  to 
those  who  carry  it  on,  is  sure  and  general.  It  is  on  tliis  ground 
that  the  state,  in  diflPerent  countries,  becomes  the  active  pro- 
motet  of  education,  religion,  charity,  aniusem.euts,  internal  im- 
provements such  as  roads,  lights,  sewers,  docks,  wharves,  paved 
streets,  public  libraries,  parks,  public  games,  the  destruction  of 
dangerous  or  otfensive  animals,  quarantine  i-egulations,  light- 
houses, the  care  and  removal  of  dead  animals,  garbage  and  filth, 
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vacciiiatioD,  tlie  planting  of  trees,  and  scores  of  other  details. 
Each  of  theae  i-epresents  an  industry  in  the  carrying  on  of  wliich 
there  would  be  some  slight  return,  apart  from  any  aid  thereto  by 
the  state,  but  the  return  would  be  iiisuthcieiit  to  secure  its  activ- 
ity ill  the  degree  required  for  the  general  good.  Teachers  can 
always  llnd  a  few  pupils  if  tliey  teach  for  fees  j)aid  by  parents. 
Until  the  present  century,  and  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  these  were  almost  the  only  schools.  But  owing  to 
tiie  unprofitableness  of  the  industry  when  left  thus  unaided,  cei-- 
tiiin  states  deem  it  better  to  make  the  education  of  youth  a  func- 
tion of  the  state.  So  it  is  an  unpi-ofltable  industry  \x>  detect  and 
punish  crime,  in  the  sense  that  the  private  fees  obtainable  for  the 
work  would  never  secure  its  adequate  performance.  It  is  be- 
cause the  work  of  administering  justice  to  criminais  is  both  nec- 
essary to  the  common  weal,  aud  yet  productive  of  no  profitable 
return  in  the  economic  sense,  that  the  state  deems  it  necessary  to 
make  the  admiuistration  of  justice  one  of  its  functions.  In  some 
states  and  nations  the  administration  of  religion  is  a  state  func- 
tion, in  others  it  is  sustained  by  individual  gifts  and  fees.  But 
in  all  except  a  few  very  large  church  congregations  sustained  by 
pi'eachers^of  special  eloquence,  it  is,  in  the  economic  sense,  an 
unprofitable  industry,  requiring  to  be  sustained  by  either  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  taxation. 

In  this  ijoint  of  view,  the  state  may  be  economically  defined  as 
being  the  aggregate  of  all  the  perpetually  unprofttable  industries 
which,  for  publicand  prudential  reasons,  it  is  expedient  that  soci- 
ety should  be  taxed  to  protect.  If  the  adjustment  or  trial  of 
private  disputes  and  the  punishment  of  crime  could  in  any  man- 
ner be  made  so  intrinsically  profitable  as  a  business,  without 
state  aid,  as  to  be  etiiciently  carried  on  by  private  persons  for 
profit,  court-houses  and  jails,  built  at  pubWc  cost,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist,  and  judges  and  courts,  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense, would  disappear.  The  usual  unprolitableness  of  the  busi- 
ness is  as  essential  as  its  intrinsic  desirableness  to  the  governiiig 
majorities  or  deciding  classes  of  pereons  in  the  state,  to  insure  the 
m^ing  it  a  state  function.  Hence,  industries,  liowever  desira- 
ble, which  are  also  usually  profitable,  are  never,  where  profitable, 
made  a  state  [unction,  unless  it  be  thpt  tliey  are  less  profitable 
than  the  state  feels  they  should  be.  The  particular  industries 
which  a  state  will  aid,  or  exalt  into  a  state  function  are  as  varied 
as  the  genius,  or  whims,  of  unlike  races.  In  one  it  may  bo  pre- 
dicting the  weather  ;  in  another,  watching  eclipses. 
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240.  Private  and  Public  Puri'oses. — The  habit  of  rcgaid- 
ing  certain,  objects  or  functions  of  tUe  state  as  public,  and  others 
as  relating  only  to  private,  interest  is  so  strong  in  many  minds, 
that  tliey  suppose  it  to  be  innate  and  self-evident  that  to  tax  a 
citizen  to  maintain  a  coui-t-house  is  to  lax  him  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, but  to  tax  him  to  niiiintaiu  a  factory  is  to  tax  liim  for  a 
private  purpose.  Vfery  likely  such  will  say  that  in  one  case  the 
money  goes  to  the  state,  in  the  otlier  it  is  paid  over  to  a  private 
individual. 

The  money  raised  by  the  state  to  build  couH-houses,  maijitain 
judges  and  sheriffs,  and  sustain  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice,  is  paid  in  salaiiea  to  the  judges  and  sheriffs,  to  he  ex- 
pended by  them  in  the  support  of  their  families  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  individual  wants.  It  is  earned  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  but  it  b  paid  to  them  as  indi- 
viduals, simply  because  the  functions  they  perform  are  not  self- 
supporting — in  short,  are  unprofitable  industries  in  the  economic 
sense  (but  are  held  to  be  socially  desirable),  and  are  therefore 
paid  for.  Hence,  when  the  state  takes  money  from  the  tax-payer 
A  to  pay  to  the  judge,  sheriff,  or  school-teacher  E,  it  is  taxing 
A  to  sustain  B  in  an  industry  economically  unprofitable,  but 
socially  desirable.  What  is  a  public  purpose  and  what  a  private 
purpose  varies  with  the  social  evolution  of  a  state  or  tribe.  In 
all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  wherein  state  and  church 
are  united,  religion  is  a  public  purpose,  and  the  education  of 
youth  a  private  purpose.  In  the  United  States  education  is  a 
public  purpose,  and  religion  is  chiefly  a  private  purpose.  A  few 
centuries  ago  the  right  to  punish  murder  was  a  private  riglit, 
which  belonged  first  to  the  deceased's  i-elatives.  Only  when  they 
waived  their  private  right  did  the  punishment  of  nmi-der  become 
a  public  purpose.  In  China  the  planting  of  trees,  and  protection 
of  the  people  from  river  floods,  is  a  public  and  imperial  purpose. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  a  private  purpose.  In  G-i-eece  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were  a  public  purpose 
of  the  highest  state  importance.  In  America  all  amusements  are 
a  private  purpose.  In  the  middle  ages  the  rehef  of  the  poor  was 
a  private  purpose,  except  so  far  as  tlie  cliurch  wa,s  part  of  the 
state.  In  America  poor  relief  is  a  public  purpose  in  some  states, 
and  a  private  one  in  others,  but  is  nowhere  a  function  of  tlie 
central  government, 
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It  is  conceivable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  hunting  and 
Ashing,  and  even  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  if  carried  on  by  tlie 
commune  or  tribe,  would  be  a  public  purpose.  Certainly,  in 
many  of  the  more  savage  African  tribes  visited  by  Stanley  in  his 
first  voyage  down  the  Congo,  and  wherein  no  trade  could^  be 
done  except  with  the  chief  as  representative  of  the  tribe,  trading 
and  receiving  pi-esents  were  public  purposes.  But  in  civilized 
states  both  receiving  presents  and  trading  have  ceased  to  be  pub- 
lic purposes. 

Wliat  is  a  public  purpose  and  what  a  private  varies,  tlierefore, 
more  or  less,  as  between  any  two  states  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment. But  in  all,  the  public  puri>oae  is  that  which  the  majority 
of  numbers,  wealth  and  force  in  society,  decide  shall  be  done  by 
tiie  state,  and  the  private  purpose  covers  all  matters  of  choice,  in 
which  the  individual  is  left  untrammeied  by  the  state.  In  a 
military  age,  when  lighting  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
ruling  classes,  all  taxation  to  maintain  soldiers  was  a  public  pur- 
pose. But  taxation  to  maintain  a  teacher  would  have  been 
deemed  very  clearly  for  a  private  purpose.  It  is  possible  that  as 
we  advance  industrially  the  military  function  may  come  to  be 
performed  wholly  for  hire,  as  the  educational  one  comes  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  state.  Certainly,  with  each  stfip  in  a  nation's 
advance  from  the  military  toward  the  mdustrial  state,  it  givra 
less  attention  to  its  armies  and  more  to  its  industiies 

241.  Post  Hoc,  Ergo  Propter  Hoc— The  class  of  econo- 
mists who  prefer  the  crude  simplicities  of  dogmatic  assumption 
to  the  often  complex  methods  of  historic  proof  are  wont  to  meet 
all  economic  argument,  based  on  a  groupmg  together  of  economic 
causes  and  their  consequences,  by  the  apt  phrase,  ' '  Post  hoc.  ergo 
printer  hoc."  The  use  of  this  phrase  by  free  traders  as  a  means 
of  thwarting  an  argument  for  protection,  founded  on  a  coupling 
of  protective  policies  with  national  prosperity,  is  constant,  and 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  efficient.  In  fact,  as  effects  cannot  well 
precede  their  causes,  all  argument  from  causes  to  effect,  and, 
indeed,  all  logic  and  philosophy,  are  open  to  be  met  by  this 
phrase  with  equal  effect.  At  a  given  period  after  the  moon  is 
either  in  the  zenith  or  the  nadir  of  a  given  point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  the  tides  rise  in  the  ocean  at  that  point.  Can  the  moon's 
influence  over  the  tides  be  negatived  by  the  simple  sneer,  "Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  "  1  So  of  all  other  causes  in  science.  The 
propter  follows  the  post.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  historic  method  would  be  that '  ■  one  adequate  or  conducing 
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cause  liaviiig  arisen  immediately  prior  to  the  event,  and  no  otlKT 
adequate  or  conducing  cawse  being  aliown,  the  event  will  be 
inferred  to  be  due  to  the  adequate  or  conducing  causes  actuallj- 
shown  to  have  precetled  it,  in  preference  to  any  assumptions  of 
causes  which  are  not  sliown  to  liave  existed,  or  which,  if  they 
existed,  were  not  ailequale,  or,  if  existing  and  aiiequate,  did  not 
iu  fact  conduce  to  the  event,  owing  to  the  interception  of  tlieir 
operation  by  other  known  events." 

In  the  presence  of  adequate  producing  causes,  no  others  being 
shown,  the  maxim,  "Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  Jwc"  becomes  tiie 
very  form  and  substance  of  logic  instead  of  a  fallacy.  Hence,  in 
economic  argument,  the  maxim  does  not  of  itself  disclose  or  im- 
ply a  fallacy  in  the  ai^ument,  but  presents  only  a  buttress  behind 
which  the  opposing  advocate  may  plant  himself  whUe  he  presents 
the  other  adeqtiate  and  conducing  causes  to  whose  operation  he 
himself  attributes  the  event.  As  a  cover  for  such  opposing  state- 
ments it  is  valid.  As  an  independent  and  self-sustaining  objection, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  pi-oof  it  may  properly  introduce,  it 
is  entirely  void. 

The  reader  should  also  be  admonished  against  the  sophistry  of 
assuming  that  simplicity  and  even  beauty  in  the  statement  of  a 
policy  are  to  be  mistaken  for  simplicity  and  beaiity  in  its  opera- 
tion. A  i>olicy  wliich  may  be  extremely  simple  in  its  statement 
may  be  infinitely  complex  and  painful  in  its  operation.  On  the 
contrary,  a  policy  wliich  may  be  as  full  of  entanglements  in  its 
statements,  as  a  fort  is  of  buttresses  and  ramparts,  may  be  as  de- 
lightfully direct  and  simple  in  its  operation,  as  that  fort  is  on  an 
invading  foe,  Herod's  decree,  "Kill  all  the  babes  under  two 
years  of  age";  Solomon's  decree,  "  Divide  the  babe  equally  be- 
tween the  two  women  who  claim  to  !«  its  mother";  the  Rus- 
sian Czar's  decree,  "Build  the  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  in  the  straight  line  between  those  cities  as  I  now  draw 
my  pencil";  and  the  Compromise  Tariff  decree  of  1833  in  the 
United  States,  "Reduce  the  tariff  10  per  cent,  each  alternate 
year  until  it  stands  at  20  per  cent,  all  round,"  were  models  of 
simplicity  in  their  statement,  but  of  complicated  barbarity  and 
multifarious  torture  in  their  operation. 

But  time  would  not  avail  to  caution  the  student  against  the 
multifarious  forms  which  fallacy  may  assume.  Fallacy,  like 
fraud,  defies  accurate  definition  in  advance  by  wearing  a  new 
coat  every  time  it  appears.  Hence  it  is  that  economic  woi^ks, 
however  ample,  truthful,  and  explicit  may  be  their  contents— 
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and  veiy  few  of  them  are  either  ample,  truthful,  or  explicit— 
can  never  brace  the  student  certainly 'and  finally  against  eri\»r. 
Til ey  are  useful  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  detecting  error,  but 
in  their  use  there  must  arise  tlie  new  men  who  are  wiser  than 
the  old  books,  and  who  are  as  the  new  wine  that  can  not  be  lield 
in  the  old  bottles.  Such  men  will  see  in  each  exigency,  as  it  shall 
arise,  the  facta  which  distinguish  it  from  all  preceding  cases,  and 
will  detect  in  advance  that  right  way  which  books  can  only 
point  out  after  it  has  been  trod.  These  pioneers  in  industry  and 
in  legislation  are  the  actual  economists,  who  stand  in  a  like  re- 
lation to  the  science,  as  the  great  lawyers  do  to  the  law.  They 
absorb  its  past  learning,  but  they  mold  its  future  quality.  So, 
after  economists  have  written,  and  all  that  books  can  teach  has 
been  said,  it  remains  that  political  economy,  or  the  science  of 
man  in  society,  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  the  continual  radiation 
of  new  truth  by  new  minds.  It  comes  by  perpetually  renewed 
inspiration.  As  held  by  the  beat  insti-ucted  minds,  it  will  not  be 
identical  with  the  instruction  they  received.  Its  latest  life  will 
always  have  found  its  suggestion,  but  never  its  exact  form,  in 
books.  It  cannot  cease  to  be  a  process  of  emanation  or  of 
evolution.  To  this  extent,  as  Dr.  Henry  C.  Carey  was  wont  to 
say,  political  economists  can  make  books,  but  books  can  never 
make  political  economists.  It  must  be  in  tlie  man.  So  must  all 
wt,  power,  inspiration,  and  success.  But  not  in  one  man  ab- 
solutely. All  men  know  more  than  one  man.  The  highest 
school  of  economic  thought  must  always  be  the  aggregated  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  world's  best  business  men,  producers, 
workere,  whom,  asforees,  the  statesmen  and  instructed  thinkei-s 
marshall  and  generalize.  The  writer  has  tried  to  bring  this  book 
abreast  of  the  moving  host,  to  tune  it  to  the  living  pulses  of  the 
active  world.  If  he  has  succeeded,  he  has  caught  the  impress  of 
the  marching  host,  their  flying  iianners,  and  their  fervid  cause, 
for  a  moment.  That  moment  past,  the  economists  of  the  future 
in  their  march  sweep  by,  and  again  raise  life  above  the  book. 
These  real  economists  include  those  who  conduct  the  world's 
industries  and  legislation,  rather  than  those  who  instruct  in 
this  particular  art.  The  claim  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  as  to  future  economic  developments,  often  springs  from 
being  out  of  sorts  with  existing  economic  conditions.  Those  who 
adapt  themselves,  with  most  facility  and  tact,  to  the  demands  of 
their  environment,  can  usually  see  as  far,  or  farther,  aiiead  than 
the  unsuccessful.    Economic  philosophy  is  yet  in  its  nascent  and 
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plastic  state.  It  is  bom,  but  it  is  only  beginning  to  grow.  The 
science  will  proceed  according  to  its  inward  law,  and  will  have 
its  own  mode  of  growth.  It  will  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress as  momentous  as  could  be  wished.  But  it  must  bide  its 
time.  Ite  period  of  ascendency  over  mankind  will  not  be  that 
of  its  first  youthful  impulse,  but  of  its  sober  second  thought. 
At  present  the  honest  study  of  society,  in  its  economic  aspects, 
will  tend  to  impart  to  its  students  a  tone  which  tpay  be  defined 
thus  :  In  observation,  industry:  in  generaliKation,  modpsty;  in 
criticism,  equity;  in  nationalism,  harmony;  in  internationalism, 
purity;  in  cosmopolitanism,  sincerity.  By  these  signs  ye  shall 
know  the  true  economists. 
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Absentee    expenditure,  465,  466, 

487 
AbHlinenpe,  relation  of  t«  wealtli, 
74,  aiO,  317,  307 

Abundance  and  scarcity,  Basliat's 
sopliism  on,  508;  protection  to 
Lome  industry  nmkea  more 
abundance  than  free  trade,  unless 
t]ie  article  is  one  of  whicli  we 
can  permanently  import  our 
whole  supply,  510;  effect  of 
abundance  of  cotton  on  values, 
687 

Account,  money  of,  335,  348,  349 

Accumulation,  ils  social  utility, 
320,  333,  304-307;  involves  as- 
sorting men  according  to  tlieir 
productive  capacity,  309;  large 
fortunes  the  measure  of  a  high 
social  demand  for  some  special 
cliange  of  business  energy  from 
outworn  channels,  397 

Acreage,  statistics  of  acreage 
planted,  when  first  kept  in  Eng- 
land, 119;  of  large  proprietors 
in  America  and  Europe,  369, 
S70;  in  England,  372-375;  of 
forests,  148;  of  great  land  grants, 
157-159;  of  bonanza  farms,  269; 
of  cultivation  in  Ireland,  374; 
of  cultivation  in  India,  486;  of 
land  in  India,  488;  of  cultivated 
lands  in  England  and  Wales, 
545,  546;  in  Oliina,  547;  decline 
of  acreage  to  wheat,  etc.,  on  re- 
peal of  protective  duties,  559 

Adage,  ridiculing  facts,  34 

Adulteration  of  highly  -  taxed 
wines,  475 

Ad  valorem  duties,  tariff  of  1838, 


383;  defined,  481;  few  in  Ger- 
man tiirill,  517 

Advice  from  John  Bright  on  the 
American  tarilt,  608 

Adzes,  American,  superseding  Eng- 
lUh  in  1868,  596 

Africa,  population  of,  descent  in 
America,  33;  markets  in,  9S; 
manufacture  of  iron  in  Central, 


Agrarian  laws,  138 

Agriculture,  wages  in  go  far  to- 
ward fixing  wages  in  manufac- 
tures, 181;  rale  of  profit  in,  177, 
178,  103;  product  of,  in  various 
countries,  330;  how  affected  by 
situation  and  fertility,  338-355; 
number  engaged  in,  in  United 
States,  820;  may  employ  too 
many,  383;  functions  of  thestate 
concerning,  433,  434;  decline  of 
modes  of  tillage  in  Ireland 
through  loss  of  home  market, 
^1;  potato  rot  in  Ireland  caused 
by  decline,  481;  agricultural 
dass  large  in  France,  496;  gov- 
ernment aid  to  growth  of  beet 
sugar,  504;  improvement  of,  in 
Pnissia,  530;  women,  number  of 
working  at,  In  Germany,  535;  in 
Wlirtemberg,  525:  communal 
system  of.  In  Russia,  536;  reno- 
vation of,  in  China,  how  to  be 
effected,  551-555;  decline  of 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
Great  Britain  on  withdrawal  of 
protective  duties,  550;  tlic  small 
proportion  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts wjiicli   will   bear  esport 
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Agricullural  implements,  duty  on, 
and  export  of,  610 

Alcoholic  beverages,  taxes  on,  475; 
English  protection  Ui  manufac- 
ture of,  4S3;  against  Irish,  under 
act  of  Union,  403;  in  France 
(wines),  407;  revenue  from,  in 
France, 488;  retaliatory  duties  on, 
by  Eugland,  600;  In  Russia,  S3T; 
dutiesoD,  removed  in  Japan,  658; 
English  acts  to  protect  manufac- 
ture of,  555;  vaJueof,  consumed 
in  United  Stales,  25;  wages  in 
mauTifacture  of,  as  higli  in  Eng- 
land as  in  United  States,  because 
as  well  protected — as  high.  S83; 
as  well  protected,  483;  in  United 
States  beer,  ale,  and  porter  pro- 
tected and  exported,  610 

Ale,  duties  on  imported,  export  of, 
610;  revenue  from,  613 

Algeria,  499  , 

Aliens,  exempt  from  all  taxation 
in  Turkey.  488,  489 

Alloy  in  American  dollar,  337;  in 
English  coins,  339-342 

Alpaca,  wool  and  fabric,  673 

Altruismand  altruistic  labors,  only 
useful  in  the  very  few,  823;  al- 
truistic effects  obtained  by  ego- 
istic means,  433;  alleged  lack  of, 
except  in  the  family,  among 
Chinese,  S53 

Ambition,  ila  function  in  states- 
manship and  industry,  400,623- 


Amerlcanschool  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, 16,  36;  influence  of  Ameri- 
can war  on  political  economy, 
17;  Saratoga  convention  of,  17; 
influence  of  American  teachings 
in  forming  the  Zollverein,  514 

American  banks,  crisis  of,  in  1857, 


377 


Americiin  Indians,   owi 

33,   49-54;  lived   in     ^., 

645;  agriculture,  value  of  jiio- 
duct.  330;  tribal  government 
among,  reflected  theu'  economic 
condition,  402 

American  inventions,  plows,  2G^; 
reapers,  365;  general,  696;  glass, 

American  manufactures,  in  war  of 
1813-1816,  641,  643;  colonial,  de- 
clared a  nuisance  by  patliunieiit 
and  punished,  647,  B48;  wool 
and  woolen  manufacture  pro- 
tected in  the  colonies,  676 

American  opinion  needed,  383 

American  markets  for  Canadian 
lumber  fix  its  price,  533 

American  people,  drink  bill  of,  26; 
meat,  bread  and  groceries,  bill 
of.  35;  safely  of  travel,  38;  area 
of  America.  141;  official  govern- 
ing class  in,  428;  methods  of 
in  politics  disappoint  in  some 
things,  434^435;  Insigniflcance 
of  the  acddenla  that  pre  vaD,  425; 
not  alive  to  moral  Issues  if  (lie 
wrongdoing  is  pervasive,  426; 
cost,  war  of,  1861-6,  488;  crime 
among,  44S;  duties  of,  in  pro- 
tecting American  labor  against 
excessive  immigration  by  pre- 
venting (he  disruption  or  Chi- 
nese home  industJies,  548;  de- 
mand for  siUts,  633;  lost  tlicir 
mercantile  marine  in  1855  by 
previous  blunder  in  trying  to 
get  cheap  iron  and  steel  througli 
low  duties,  648-650 

American  ocean  steamer  lines  lost, 

how?  657-660 
American  trade,  how  caiTied,  656, 


American  vessels,  reasons  why 
must  be  American-built,  661.  683 

American  workers,  an  immigrant 
differs  from  an  imported  product 
In  economic  effect,  821;  Ameri- 
can workere  inventive  because 
well  paid,  and  wee  versa,  696,  697 

Amusements,  state  in  respect  to, 
431 
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Anarcliy — aiiarcliists  of  Cliicago, 
aX;  riilnlion  of,  to  the  slate,  131; 
the  orgaiiization  of  lahor  in  iu- 
(Joatry  is  governed  by  the  value 
sense  on  botb.  sides  aud  is  largely 
beyond  the  pale  of  law,  SOK;  in 
Uiat  sense  anarchic,  810;  anarchy 
not  organization,  SilO 

Angel  aud  angelet,  840-360 

Angora,  wool,  673 

Animals,  rudimenle  of  government 
seen  among,  878;  absence  of 
working  animals  in  China  and 
economic  eHects  of,  540-545 

Anna — India,  838 

Annapolis,  first  colonial  congress  at, 
protected  wool  and  wool  manu- 
facture, 676 

Appropriation,  all  title  and  pro- 
auction  begins  in,  125,  ISO 

Aqueducts  foreities.  43U 

Arbitration,  803;  derives  its  effi- 
cacy from  previous  belligerency, 
435;  in  effecting  emancipation  in 
Russia,  526 

Area  of  United  States  compared 
with  Europe,  141;  of  countries, 
S30;  of  German  Zollverein,  515 

Argentine  Republic,  unit  of  coin 
age  of,  338;  American  purchases 
from,  paid  liy  England's  sales  to, 
600;  England's  trade  in  cotton 
goods  with,  689 

Aristocracy,  and  land-holding,  370 ; 
defined,  405;  relation  of,  to  num- 
bers, 405;  g«(Wt  aristocratic  views 
of  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Hamil- 
ton, 413;  aristocracy  of  manipu- 
lators of  conventions,  435;  and 
protective  policy  in  England,  557 

Army,  health  of  British  and 
French,  31;  employed  to  extend 
foreign  trade,  67;  part  of  na- 
tion's wealtli  winch  Is  not  pri- 
vate wealth,  60,  68;  American 
policy  of  Laving  no  army,  68, 
487;  destruction  of  values  l^ 
allied  armies  ia  France,  70; 
destruction  m.  consumption  of 
values  by,  in  United  States,  70; 
founds  all  governments.  43S;  in- 
cluding that  of  United  Stites, 
438;  an  army  is  a  factory  and 
what  it  makes,  439;   cost  of,  in 


England,  479;  in  India,  how  paid 
andofiicered,  485.  480;  of  China 
is  also  the  police,  537;  organiza- 
tion and  mode  of  drilling  and 
fighting  depend  on  condition  of 
iron  and  sled  manufacture,  640; 
officers  of.  in  England,  406; 
Roman  army  f  uinislied  accord- 
ing lo  capital,  413;  when  army 
is  chief  power  in  the  state  tlie 
form  of  government  indicates  it, 
413;  army  part  of  the  executive, 
416,  437;  cost  and  economy  of, 
437,  440;  sustained  in  Prance 
and  United  States  by  conscrip- 
tion, 437;  expenditure,  438; 
native  and  Engiisli  officers  of, 
in  India,  486 

Art.  is  political  economy  an,  1-9; 
Adam  Smith  and  Stewart  so 
hold,  7;  export  of  works  of,  010; 
imjiort  and  revenue  from,  613; 
position  of  glass-making  in  use- 
ful arts,  688,  644 

Artisans  of  a  whole  country  can 
not  learn  new  trades,  60,  67; 
wages  of  American  higher  tlian 
English,  and  their  work  bettor, 
.^98;  Birmingliam  Board  of  Trade 
andLondon2l')fi^on,596;  Span- 
ish and  Dutch,  how  atlracted  to 
Erance,  678.  674 

Artel,  in  Russia,  536-530 

Ash,  pot  and  pearl,  export  of,  and 
duties  on  import,  610 

Asia,  tribute  paid  by,  454;  brown 
race  prehistoric,  645 

Associations,  wool  growers  and 
wool  manufacturers,  combine  to 
form  American  tariff  on  wool 
and  woolens,  677 

Assumption,  substitution  of  for  ar- 
gument, 35,  26;  simpler  than  in- 
vestigation, 571 

Athens,  its  government  the  pro- 
duct of  economic  life,  403;  aris- 
tocratic, 405;  dependence  for 
food,  570 

Attraction  in  the  state,  483,  664; 
may  be  greatest  toward  a  coun- 
try of  high  taxation,  473 

Aiigcrs,  English  and  American, 
prices,  590;  qualities,  566 

Australia,  registration  of  titles  in, 
143;  life  of  herdsmen  and  shep- 
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herds  in,  317;  effect  of  Aus- 
tr»ilian  anil  California  gold  on 
coinage,  385,  386;  governments 
of,  407;  colonization  of  criminals 
in,  445;  tariffs  in,  530,  531;  ex- 
port of  wool  from,  since  1810, 
676;  crime  in,  33,  442;  prices  of 
Australian  wool  abroad  and  of 
Ohio  wool  in  Boston  (chart),  679- 
681;  England's  trade  in  cotton 
goods  witli,  689 

Australia,  West,  lised  terms  of  of- 
lico,  407 

Austria,  coinage  unit,  838;  alleged 
hankruptcy  of,  448;  war  with 
Germany  m  1866,  516,  529 

Austro-Hungary,  gOTernment  of, 
407 ;  expenditure  on  army  in, 
438  ;  protection  tarllf  essentially 
like  those  of  France,  Germany, 
etc.,  580  ;  product  of  iron,  sleel, 
and  coal,  650 ;  tlie  basis  of 
unity,  830  ;  wool  supply,  673 

Autocracy,  in  form  of  government 
not  inconsistent  wiUi  democratic 
metJiods,  5SC;  or  socjalislic,  528- 


Babylon,  woolens,  669 

Bacon,  revenue  on  paid  hy  foreigli 
producers,  C86 ;  exports  and 
imports,  610,613  ;  revenue  from, 
618 

Baconian  school,  24 ;  doctrine  of 
protection,  670,  671 

Baden,  615,  593 

Balance  of  Trade,  Gregory  King's 
essay  on,  95 ;  example  of,  888  ; 
turned  in  favcr  of  United  Slates 
by  protection  in  1834-1834, 384 ; 
Doctrine  of,  stated,  893 ;  Bacon 
on,  393-394;  examples  of  in  Uni- 
ted States  from  1863-1883,  393- 
39S,  599-602;  doctrine  true  when 
statistical  omissions  are  cor- 
rected, 395 ;  discussed  by  Adam 
Smith,  500  ;  where  no  imports 
are  needed,  effect  of,  599 


Balance  of  industries,  A.  Jwcksoil 


Banks,  Secretary  Chase  and  banks 
of  New  York,  331 ;  distrust  of, 
by  the  poor  causes  hoarding, 
334;  antiquityof.  in  China,  334; 
deposits  and  checks,  349  ;  notes 
of,  350 ;  national,  351  ;  secured, 
351  ;  slate  and  private,  352  ; 
part  of  banks  in  cnses,  371-3T3; 


874  ;  stopped  in  1857,  377  ;  prac- 
tice of  Bank  of  England  in  a 
panic,  378,  389  ;  hanks  may  be 
led  into  inflation  by  excess  of 
goods,  384 ;  may  by  discounts 
produce  inflation,  389 ;  may 
profit  by  crids,  389  ;  policy  of 
standing  by  each  other,  389 ; 
debts  of,  in  United  States,  448 ; 
part  of  banks  in  aiding  govern- 
ment In  Bussia  in  its  issues  of 
paper  money,  528,  B39 ;  relation 
of  woolen  industries  to.  669 
Banks  for  savings,  dt, 
in  United  States,  190 


in  1854-7  produces  crisis  in 
England,  876-878;  alleged,  of 
Russia,  539 ;  individual,  avoided 
by  national  liquidation  of  debt 
at  current  values,  539 

Bark,  taiming,  protection  on  and 
export  of,  610 

Barter,  doctrine  of,  applied  to 
domestic  wages,  331-833  ;  inter- 
national trade  is  not,  601  ;  if  it 
were  it  would  be  oppressive  in 
refusing  most  of  our  products, 
603 

Bavaria,  515,  533,  533 

Beef,  duties  on,  383  ;  paid  by 
foreign  producers  as  to  Unitcil 
States,  586,  610,  G13 

Beer,  protection  and  export  of, 
610 
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glass,  3 ;  travel  in,  28  ;   imJt  of 
coinage.    338 ;    government  of. 
407 ;     propoi'tion    of    improveil 
land  and  tillage,  540  ;   rutes  of 
wages  in,  581,  511 :  our  balance 
of  trade  afptinst,  599-603;  pro- 
duct of  iron,  steel  and  coal  in 
1883,  650 
Bella  and  bronze,  duty  on  and  ex- 
port of.  610 
Beneficence,  of  the  adjustment  of 
each  part  of  society  to  every 
other  through  interest,  400,  401 ; 
of  the  economic  law  that  prices 
rise  when  production  is  small,  690 
Ben^,  petition  of  cotton  and  silk 
manufacturers  of,  for  protection 
against  English  compeljtion,  487 
Berlin,  405,  514  ;  Berlin  and  Milan 

decrees,  640 
Billiard  tables,  export  of,  010    . 
Bimetallism,  aai-369 
Birmingham,  American  cheapness 
in  iron  and  steel  wares  affects  it, 
596 
Blaclismith's  tools,  383 ;  wages  in 

various  countries,  511 

Blacking,  export  of,  610 

Blankets,  protected,  383 ;  wool  for, 

STZ ;    consumers  of,   589  ;    not 

taxed,  390;  sjioddy  in,  590;  prices 

of,  in  England  and  America,  590 

Bolivar,  monetary   unit  of  Venc- 

Bolivia,  monetary  unit  of,  333 
Boliviano,  336 

Boards,  local  diversity  of  in  Eng- 
land 478  ;  Boards  of  trade  on 
destruction  of  sillt  industry  in 
England,  636, 63T ;  on  Canadian 
manufactures,  66"^ 
Bonanza  farming,  362-373 
Bonds,  national,  bearing  interest, 

relation  of  to  notes,  893 
Bonnets,  protected,  88B ;   exports, 
610  ;  imports  and  revenue,  613 
Books,  duties,  388  ;    imports  and 
exports,  duties  on,  revenue  from, 
610,  613 
Boots  and  shoes,  recent  strikes  m, 
338  ■    lieavily    protected    from 
1816-1838,  383  ;   wages  in  Mas- 
sachusetts  and    England,   583; 
production  and  prices  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  697,  698 


a  mode  of  ci 


Borough  boards  and  rates,  477-479 
Boston,  glass,  644 
Bounties,  in  land,  144;  on  export  of 
beet  sugar  essentially  a  fiction, 
506 ;  the  substitution  of  bounties 
for  duties  is  generally  a  free 
trade   notion,    597;    objecliona 
to,  596:  on  silk  culture,  633;  on 
sliips  by   British   government, 
659  ;    on  sheep  culture— killing 
wolves,  676 ;  on  salt  production 
in  Michigan,  695 
Bouryemsie  in  France,  403 
Brandy,  English,  483;  German,  B30 
Brass.  383;  in  coinage,  339;  success 
of  American,   596;    imports  of 
and  revenue  from,  613  ;  exports 
of,  and  duty  on  imports,  610 
Brazil,   coinage    of,  338;   British 
control   of    trade  of,  518,  670 ; 
tariff,  530 ;  protection  of  metals 
in  chart,  866  ;   balance  of  Am- 
erican trade  with,  600  ;  benefited 
by  removal  of  American  duties 
on  coffee,  60C     t^-~'— ^'-  *--i- 

Breach  of  trust, 

quest,  484 
Breeding  of  sheep  to  any  pattern, 

671  ;  in  Prance,  674 
Bread  and  breadstufEs,  cost  of,  35  ; 
relation  of,  to  laboring  class,  36 ; 
dealing  in  breadstulls  and  pro- 
-  '  "  -  —  boai-ds  of  trade  or 
(Changes,  105-130; 
sc  in  price  during 
auso  economy  in  use 
...  _._;  capacity  of  a  few 
to  produce,  330 ;  black  bread  in 
India,  337  ;  home  marltet  for, 
383 ;  eiport  of  breadstuffs  from 
France  prohibited  by  Colbert  in 
interest  of  manufacturer,  60  ; 
German  trade,  in,  519 ;  effect  of 
duties  on  trade  between  (Canada 
and  United  Btates,  583 ;  bread 
not  reduced  in  price  by  repeal  of 
corn  laws,  558 ;  revenue  on  im- 
ports, of  into  United  Btates  paid 
by  foreign  producers.  586 ;  ex- 
ports of,  610 ;  imports  and  rev- 
nue  from,  613 ;  consumer  pays 
no  revenue  on,  615 
Breech-loaders.  American  manu- 
faciure  for  export,  596 


visions    oi 
produce 
effect  of 
scarcity  tf 
of,  106-lS 
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Bremen,    523 :    sfj^amcr     line     to 

(imcricanj,  how  dostroyed,  657 

Brewers,  incidental  proieetion  to, 


Bribery,  agency  in  procuring  the 
Act  of  Union,  493 

Briclc,  strikes  and  losses  in,  328 ; 
England  ^ves  Ireland  free  brick 
but  protects  henjelf  against  Irisli 
brick,  493;  revenue  collected 
from  Canadians  on,  586;  ex- 
ports of,  610 ;  wages  of  making 
m  Massachusetts  and  Englan«i, 
683;  imports  of,  and  revenues 
from,  614 

British  Empire  (see  Great  Britain) 

British  Indies,  balance  of  trade  of, 
against  United  States,  600 

Britiah  advice,  through  free  trade 
leagues,  604 ;  from  John  Brirfit, 
608 

British  drumbeat,  who  pays  the 
drummer,  686 ;  extent  of  Brilisli 
trade  in  cotton  goods  with  co- 
erced countries  compared  with 
lier  free  trade,  689 

Bridges.  Roman,  faxes  on,  454 

British  cholera,  488 

Broad,  coin  of  Cromwell,  340 

Broatlcloths,  wool  for,  67S 

Bronze,  839 ;  duties  on,  and  ex- 
ports of,  610 ;  age  of,  645 

Brooms,  exports  of,  610 ;  imports 
of,  and  revenue  frnm,  618 

Buckets,  export  of,  fi-om  United 
States,  506 

Budget,  annual,  463;  of  United 
States  in  1883,  468 ;  of  1883  and 
1878  in  Great  Britain,  479 ;  of 
1878  in  France,  498 

Buenos  Ayres  tariff,  530 

Building     Unde,     wages 


Bulgaria,  roses  in,  215 

Bullion,  re]ati<m  of,  to  money,  335 

Bureaucracy,  406 

Burlingame  Mission,  535,  650 

Butter,  under  tariff  of  I8I6I0 1828, 
383;  duty  on  does  not  affect 
price,  586 ;  amount  of  revenue 
collected  by  United  Slates  from 
Canadians  on,  686,  591 ;  export 
of,    610;    import   and  revenue 


from,  613 ;  export  of  bufltr  and 
duties  on  salt,  696 
Buying,  necessity  of,  in  onler  to 


Cabinet,  construction  of,  410 

Calicut,  trade  of,  486 

Calicoes,  importation  into  England 
prohibited, 48B;  in  1720  fined  per- 
sons found  wearing',  489,  670; 
Napoleon  on,  678 

California  gold,  885 

Cambrics,  France  prohibiled,  500 

Cambridge,  Massacliuselts,  glass 
manufacture,  641 

Camel,  iron  and  steel  brought  by, 
from  China  5O0O  B.C.,  645 

Canada  (British  possessions  in 
North  America),  coinage  of,  386 ; 
national  policy  of  internal 
Improvements  and  protection 
in,  531-533;  Canadian  liberty 
larj^y  enhanced  by  her  juxta- 
position 'to  the  United  States, 
531 ;  American  duties  on  Cana- 
dian products  largely  paid  by 
Canacfians,  53S-533,  691-594; 
relative  taxes  in  Canada  and  Ver- 
mont, 576 ;  free  trade  can  only 
exist  in  connection  with  national 
and  political  unity,  574,  576; 
Canada  reaps  only  where  die  has 
sown,  675,  576 ;  Canada  pays 
through  the  American  larift  for 
her  poiitical  sovereignty,  how 
much  ?  598,  599 ;  same,  615. 618 ; 
conditions  of  lumber  trade  be- 
tween Canada  and  |]ie  United 
States,  616 ;  progress  of  manu- 
factures in,  under  '•  national 
policy,"  664-668;  her  givnvthin 
woolen  and  cotton  manufacture 
compared  witli  the  northwestern 
Stales,  665  ;  report  of  Dominion 
board  of  trade  on,  065;  England's 
trade  in  cotton  giwds  with,  689 

Canals,  effect  of,  150,  153,  154 ; 
Chinese  living  on,  545 

Cast-steel,  English  and  Amcriciin 
prices  of.  590 

Canvas,  653 

Candles,    England    gives  Iju'IuihI 
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frei!  caudlfi?,  but  sews  hy  a  pro- 
tected  candle,   493 ;  exports  of, 
610;   imports    of  ood   revenue, 
613 
Caps,   export,   610 ;    imports   and 

revenue,  613 
Carpenter's  tools,  50C 
Carpets,  protected,  383  :  when  in- 
troduced ill  France,  639 ;  carpet 
wools  not  produced  in  United 
Stoics,  675;  duly  on  carpet 
wools  is  tlierefore  a,  revenue 
duty,  678 
Capital,  its  relation  to  credit,  6 ; 
when  Bcardty  in  production  is 
capital  according  to  Tooke, 
116;  wages  are  capital,  134; 
parts  with  labor  when,  183 ;  di- 
vision of  product  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  103-166;  capital 
employs  only  for  profit,  169 ; 
sliaring  of  returns  of  industry 
hetwecn  capital  and  labor,  173- 
181;  in  Great  Britain,  176; 
capital  replaces  wealth  con- 
sumed in  production.  ISO; 
economy  of,  in  organizing  in- 
dustry, 18S,  195 ;  rates  of  profit 
depends  on  tui-ning  frequently, 
103;  in  particular  enterprises  de- 
clines in  rates  of  profit,  but  not 
in  general  industry,  195 ;  de- 
rtued,  1B6,  107 ;  fixed  or  circu- 
lating, 198;  rules  labor  by  dia- 
Irihution  to  want,  301 ;  subdi- 
vi»ioiiof,  destroys,  303 ;  accumu- 
lation oE  wealth  is  liumaue,  303 ; 
is  not  the  antithesis  of  labor, 
311 ;  is  the  opposite  of  a  lioard, 
bccauscalwaysiasociaiiise,  311 ; 
effects  of  large  capitals  on  indus- 
try, 319 ;  how  niaaserl  to  con- 
trol capital,  330 ;  small  capitals 
earn  large  rates  of  profit,  333 ; 
and  vice  ^rm,  333 ;  all  repro- 
ductive capital  in  constant  social 
use,  334 ;  large  capitals  promote 
wages,  337;  basis  of  theory  of 
diminishing  returns,  338;  l>al- 
anced  by  theory  of  new  fields, 
^ ;  wages  are  capital,  284, 
335  ;  ca^tal  the  guaranty  of 
wages,  335;  why  land  Isdeemed 
an  investment  of  cajjitjil  in 
United   States  and  not  in  Eng- 


land, 341;  Views  of  Hamilton, 
Bastiat.  Eoscher,  as  to  capital  in- 
vested in  laud  being  an  element 
in  rent,  341 ;  large  capitals  in 
farmiug,  363-367  ;  economy  of 
U;najit  farming,  268-373  ;  econ- 
omy ot  large  holdings  of  land, 
368-373;  capital  divides  as  a 
partner  with  the  labor  it  em- 
ploys, 309-314 ;  but  in  a  mode 
governed  by  conditions,  313 ; 
will  the  Isindency  of  capital  to 
share  profits  increase  ?  814 ;  ex- 
haustion of  capital  a  cause  of 
crises,  878 ;  Price  on  crises,  379 ; 
capital  as  a  power  among  democ- 
racies, 403 ;  how  represented  in 
Roman  elections,  412  ;  Calhoun 
on  representation  of  capital,  413- 
41,^ ;  not  well  represented  in 
British  House  of  Lords,  436 ; 
inducement  to  loan  to  govern- 
ment, 448;  relative  equality  of 

consumption,  etc.,  456  ;  Eicaido 
on,  457  ;  Mill  on,  463, 464 ;  plu- 
ral voting,  479  ;  spoliation  of 
capitalists  in  India  leads  to  ces- 
sation of  industries  and  great 
famines,  485-488, 635  ;  loans  of, 
by  Germany,  530 ;  gains  to  both 
profits  and  wages  by  capital  In 
form  of  machinery  and  animals, 
540-543;  increased  employment 
for,  under  protection,  not  met 
by  tree  traders,  580 ;  capital  and 
wages  may  both  get  higlier  pay 
in  one  country  tlian  another, 
579,  583 ;  Perry's  error  refuted, 
579-B83 ;  the  taxing  power  is  it- 
self a  form  of  capital  and  as  such 
may  like  all  capital  promote  pro- 
duction, 586  ;  reasons  requiring 
a  43  per  cent,  tariff  to  ensure 
occupations  involving  equal 
"effort"  with  those  conducted 
by  foreign  capital,  585 ;  great 
capitals  seeking  profit  are  tlie 
best  guaranty  of  high  wages, 
635 ;  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
capital  accurately  in  census,848  ; 
capital  invested  in  imported 
American  ships  would  always  be 
foreign  capital,  661,  683 ;  capital 
invested   m    manufactures    in 
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Canada,  665,  666  ;  capital  con- 
verted Ly  sUiiuii  inventions  into 
Uie  cQiGitpest  of  all  laboi'ers,  681 

Caiolina,  Nortli  and  SoulJi,  s\Oi 
raising  in,  681 

Carpets,  wages  in,  in  Unitiid  States 
and  England,  683 

Carriage,  wages  in  manufacture  of. 
in  Maesnchusctla  and  Great  Brit- 


to  free  competition  in  18IS,  cap- 
tured by  England  (666)  through 
protection  to  her  Iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  (648)  subsidies 
(659)  reciprocity  (655),  piracy 
(663),  and  other  pliases  of  ' '  riglit- 


Catallactica,  as  a  synonym  for 
political  economy,  7 

Cattle  used  as  monej',  333 

Caucus,  for  nominating  candi- 
dates, 417 

Carrying  trade,  decline  of,  656; 
causes,  640-664;  extent  of,  659 

Carriages,  exports  of,  610;  imports 
of  and  revenue  from,  613 

Cars,  railroad,  exporia  of,  610 

Cartilage,  453;  tribute  of  to  Rome, 
454 

Carts,  exports  of,  610 

Cash,  wlien  crediis  turn  into  cash, 
money  being  cheap,  331 

Cashmere  wool,  673 

Causes  of  transfer  of  any  protected 
industries  to  protective  countlies, 
681 ;  made  very  plain  where  two 
competing  countries  having  tlie 
same  race  and  natural  facilities 

SToifat  opposite  classes  of  in- 
UHtries,  681;  and  these  two 
classes  migrate  in  opposite  di- 
rections, but  always  toward  pro- 
tection and  from  free  trade,683; 
of  failure  of  Confederate  States, 
688,694 
Census,  exceptions  from,  35;  can 
not  take  note  of  losses,  71;  its 
value  in  economics,  38;  popula- 
tion of  United  States  by,  146 ; 
earnings  of  British  people  by, 
176;  fdlures  of  enumeration  in, 
334;  Roman  census  a  means  of 
connecting  wealth  wilii  voting 


power,  412;  of  1880  in  United 
States  and  1873  in  France,  488; 
no  official  census  by  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, 537,  638;  alleged  cen- 
suses of  China  flctilious,  638; 
their  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities analyzed,  539-543;  census 
figures  of  United  States  are  vague 
as  to  capital  invested,  643 

Central ifflition,  varies  iu  republics, 
416;  in  France,  497;  Germany, 
61^-535;  in  Canada,  581 

Ceylon  pearl  divers,  414;  Ceylon, 
England's  trade  in  cotton  goods 
with,  689 

Character,  an  element  in  economic 
success,  307;  ciualities  which 
give  political  leadership  deter- 
mined by  economic  conditions, 
403 

Charity,  relation  oi,  to  industry, 
199-310;  is  evoked  by  social  de- 
mand, 304;  relation  of,  to  luxury, 
313-316;  to  co-operative  schemes, 
314;  to  utility  of  social  services, 
835;  altruistic  effects  obtained  by 
egoistic  means,  433;  social  effects 
of  pursuing  charity  to  the  pre- 

Bdice  of  industry,  446 ;  soup- 
tchcns  and  other  relief  during 
cotton  famine  in  England,  690 
Charts,  of  prices  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land, United  Slates,  and  France 
from  1780  to  1880,  124;  of  im- 
migration Into  United  States,  147; 
of  relative  values  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  two  suc- 
cessive periods,  366;  of  pro- 
duction of  precious  metals,  360; 
of  prices  from  1790  to  1873, 
380-1;  of  prices  and  expansion 
In  crises  of  1887  and  1857,  387 
of  growth  of  debt,  447;  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  of 
United  Stales  from  1790  to  date, 
469;  of  miles  of  railroad  built; 
iron  and  steel  rails  made;  total 
nuls  made;  rails  Imported;  con- 
sumed; pig-iron  made;  rolled 
iron  made;  prices  of  pig  and 
rolled  Iron  and  steel  rails;  pig- 
Iron  produced  in  Great  Britain, 
and  immigration  for  33  years  to 
1888,  651;  prices  of  wool  in  Eu- 
rope and    United  States,    and 
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"  wlio  pays  duties  OH  wool,"  681; 
of  avertige  price  of  cotton  per 
pound  from  1790  to  1844,  687 
Cheapness,  dislinution  between,  in 
temporary  supply  and  ia  per- 
manent sources  of  supply,  111, 
508:  laiee  capilals  promote,  306; 
in  railway  freigliU,  320;  of 
money,  turns  crrfits  into  casb, 
331;  depends  on  dimensions  in 
production,  319;  relative,  of  gold 
and  silver,  341,  $43;  of  a  metal 
promotes  its  circulation  if  free 
coinage  is  given,  841, 342;  causes 
no  increase  of  consumption 
where  motive  is  display,  475;  of 
beet  sugar,  605;  opposition  of 
English  refiners  to,  505;  J.  8. 
Mill  holds  that  it  other  nations 
could  caiTy  for  England  cheaper 
than  Engliish  vessels,  this  would 
be  a  d^ciency  needing  remedy 
by  protective  laws,  557;  not  se- 
cured by  repeal  of  corn  laws, 
558;  cheapest  to  buy  may  be 
dearest  in  use,  567;  ultimate 
cheapness  only  attainable 
through  present  dearness,  569; 
dieap  goods  and  machine  lahor, 
584;  of  American  iron  and  steel 
wares  in  1868  relatively  to 
foreign,  notwithstanding  bar  and 
pig-iron  were  dearer,  5S6;  Landau 
ifmet  on  How  is  that?  596; 
where  cheapness  depends  on 
having  the  entire  home  market, 
protection  secures,  609;  effort  of 
American  free  traders  to  get 
clieapness  by  low  duties  caused 
the  war  of  186«-66  for  secession, 
648-650;  transient  compared  with 
permanent  dieapness,  675 
Cheese,  revenue  paid  by  foreign 
Canadian  producers  on,  586;  ex- 
port of,  610;  import  and  revenue 
from.  613 
Chisels,    English    and    American 

prices  of,  590 
Cholera,    economic    causes,    the 

origin  of,  485 
Chicago,  Board  of  Trade,  mode  of 
doing  business  on  and  economy 
of,   103-130;    anarchists  of,   91; 
city  government  of,  405 
Chicory,  excise  on,  481 


Cliilclren,  provision  for  sup])ort 
of,  by  state,  477;  labor  in  fac- 
tories in  Russia,  537;  rehitive 
wages  of,  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain,  483 

Chili,  monetary  unit  of,  338;  mili- 
tary successes  against  Peru,  440; 
tariff,  530;  England's  trade  in 
cotton  goods  with,  680 

China  (ware),  exports  of,  610;  im- 
ports of  and  revenue  on,  618; 
prices,  how  affected  by  Am- 
erican tariff  and  manufacture, 
631;     introduced     into     France 

China,  area,  141,  587;  immigration 
from,  148;  displHccment  of 
Chinese  labor  by  English  ma- 
cliinery,  309;  Adam  Smith  on 
wealtliof,  315;  unlike  conditions 
of  labor  in,  and  lower  earnings, 
397;  economic  and  cUmatic  con- 
ditions, eflect  on  the  form  of 
government,  403;  political  parties 
in,  404;  tax-collectors  in,  453; 
taxes  in,  455;  opiuip  war  on, 
534;  loss  of  sovereignty,  as  to 
tarifls,  5S3;  exodus  of  the  people 
would  follow  introduction  of 
English  railroads  and  banks,  586; 
sources  of  misinformation  con- 
cerning, 586;  opium  trade  detri- 
mental to  (Cobden),  586;  size  of 
army,  537;  censuses  fictitious, 
538;  analysis  of  their  discre- 
pancies, 538-641;  absence  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  machinery, 
540;  economic  bearings  of  tliis 
absence,  540-545;  limits  on  pop- 
ulation in,  547;  breath  of  re- 
ligious toleration  in,  650;in1emal 
trade  of.  renders  external  trade 
not  essential  either  to  supply  or 
prices,  553;  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of,  against  the  United 
States,  600;  iron  and  steel  first 
brought  from  by  camel,  646; 
England's  trade  with,  680 
Chinese  empire,  proportion  of  area 
and  population  to  China  proper, 
541 
Cliinese,  148;  immigration  of,  831; 
paper  money  among  ancient, 
334;  opium  tradedetrimental  to, 
536;  social  habits  of  the,  545; 
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must  take  Aiiii?rica,ii  agricultural 
iinplt^mcnte  to  Cljiua.  551 

Cliromatdstica,  11 

Cliiistian  world,  in  iron  iind  stuvl, 
04S,  »46 

CliUTch,  increasing  utility  und  diin- 
inisliing  cost  (value)  lis  society 
iulvunc«8  (Elder),  324;  bffoetof 
unioD  nith  slat^',  402 ;  attitude 
of  state  toward,  in  France,  408 ; 
and  Iand-oivniii|;  gentry  in  Bug- 
laud,  406 ;  of  Ilome,  418  ;  pur- 
suit of  secular  interests  isliealtli- 
icr  economically  tlian  excessive 
addiction  to  tlio  entiiusiasms  of 
the,  446 ;  church-rates  in  Eug- 
liind,  477  ;  .number  of  clei^  in 
France,  496  ;  large  proportion  of 
women  in  otdcra,  497 ;  vital  in 
Bussia,  530 

Cider,  England  keeps  protected 
cider  and  gives  Irelaud  free 
cider,  493 

Cigars,  protection  to  maiuifactiu'- 
ers  of,  inEugiand,  481 ;  revenue 
on,  importecfiiito  Uniteii  Htatcs, 
by  whom  paid,  586 ;  export  of, 
611 ;  Import  aad  revenue  from, 
614 

Cities,  feeble  class  in,  131 ;  again, 
S19 ;  rents  in,  338^43 ;  compar- 
ative f dlure  of  government  of.  In 
United  Slates,  405 ;  in  Franeo, 
416 ;  taxes  in,  in  United  Stntes. 
468  ;  ratfis  In,  477  :  in  England, 
built  on  trade  in  India,  486 

Circulating  capital,  investment  of, 
in  lixed  capital  may  produce 
crisis,  378 

Civilization,  relation  of  ownership 
to,  38 

Civil  service,  in  United  Stales, 
416 ;  corresponds  to  bureaux, 
416,  427 ;  in  India,  48fi ;  contnist 
in  salaries  paid  to  conquered  and 
conquering  race,  48.'i-486 

Classes,  owe  something  to  each 
Dtlier,  31  ;  value  to  working, 
of  an  extra  dollar,  583  ;  fallacy 
of  protected  and  improtected,  in 
United  8t^s,  830  \  governing, 
in  repubUc,  416 ;  rich  and  poor, 
in  same  district,  must  be  com- 
pared as  to  crime,  443 ;  effect  of 
rank  on  crimes  of  men  and  wo- 


men, 443  :  CJitei^rising  class,  not 
same  as  lenders  to  government, 
44B  ;  government  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  miuiufacturing 
class,  437,  ^  ;  iu  France,  496 ; 
of  population  forming  Briljsll 
empire,  516 ;  taxes  on,  in  Oer- 
niany,  53B ;  social,  in  llussia, 
B36  i  free  trade  in  England  and 
United  States  as  a  class  interest. 


Clergj 


1,  invented  powei'  loom. 


Climate,  effect  of,  on  economical 
and  politicid  institutions,  403 

Clocks,  American  superiority  in, 
596 ;  expoi-ts  of,  610 ;  Imports 
and  revenues,  618 

Clothes,  of  wool,  ,673;  shoddy, 
673 ;  trade  in  French  and  Eng 
lisli,  674 

Clotliiug,  530 ;  wages  in  mauufact^ 
ure  of.  In  Massacliusetts  and 
Great  Britain,  589  ;  strikes  and 
losses  in,  338  ;  revenue  on  im- 
ports of,  in  United  States,  whom 
piid  by.  586 

CloUiing  wools,  C79-681 

Coals,  trade  between  Belgium  and 
France,  36 ;  England,  27 ;  acci- 
dents In  mines,  82 ;  quantity 
minedin  Germany,  530;  revenue 
paid  by  foreign  producers  on, 
imported  into  United  Stat«s,  586; 
exports  of,  610 ;  Imports  of  and 
revenue  from,  613 ;  consumer 
docs  not  pw  the  duty,  615 ; 
world's  product  of  coal  in  18»3, 
650 

Coasting  trade,  defined.  6S3  ;  ves- 
sels in,  how  protected  by  naviga- 
tion laws  in  United  States,  652- 
654;  effect  of  "free  ships"  if 
extended  to,  664, 656 ;  protected  in 
England  until  1849  ;  ships  built 
by  foreign  capital  could  not 
safely  take  pait  in  American 
coast  trade,  661.  663 

Coercion,  In  the  state,  433 

Coffee,  free  American  import  of, 
600 ;  rise  of  price  on,  in  Brazil 
when  American  duty  removed, 
600 ;  export,  imports  of,  610, 613 

Coffee  mills,  prices,  590  ;  qualities, 
696 
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Coin,  asserted  ti)  be  a  form  of 
credit,  S ;  amount  of  in  Unit- 
ed Slates  ill  1861,  331 ;  not  the 
sole  money  in  certain  senses  and 
yet  the  sole  money  in  others, 
330 ;  standard  and  subsidiary  or 
fractional,  835;  notof invariable 
value  but  less  variable  than  bul- 
lion, 835 :  coinsof  United  States, 
387;  of  England,  389-343: 
value  of  the  standard  coins  of  all 
nations  certified  by  tlie  United 
States  mint,  388 ;  prices  of 
rare,  840 ;  of  England,  343 ;  de- 
mand for,  produces  financial  cri- 
ses, 377 ;  history  of  debasing  the 
coinage  in  England,  889-343; 
over-valued  metal  seeks  the  mint, 
341 ;  under-valued  the  melting 
pot,  843 ;  total  cold  coinage  of 
France,  EnglantTand  the  United 
States.  386 ;  paying  out  coin  as  a 
means  of  resumption,  B39 
Coinage  in  United  States,  384 ;  rap- 
idity of,  from  1851  to  1875,  36« 
College,  electoral,  in  United  States, 

how  superseded,  419 
Colombia,  monetary  unit  of,  388 ; 

tariff,  B30 
Colonies,   British,   tariffs  of,  680 ; 
protective,  except  in  India,  531, 
BC4;  policy  towards    Americiin 
colonSs,   631,   847,   648;    tariff 
policies  of,  identical  with  that  of 
tlie  United  Status— all  protective, 
664;  British  policy   concerning 
colonies,  689 
Colonization,  445 
Colors,   exports  of,  610;   imports 


!,  613. 


CombiTiations  of  labor,  300-307  ; 
Jevonson,  803 

Combing  wools.  679,  680 

Combs,  export  of,  610;  imports 
and  revenue  (included  in  fancy 
arlaclcs),  613 

Comitia,  413 

Commerce,  as  related  to  trade,  6  ; 
Gossen's  theory  of,  94;  how  all 
commerce  seeks  to  concentrate 
in  markets,  100  ;  regulating 
inter-state,  in  the  United 
Slates,  159;  If  business  is  more 
commercial  than  manufacturing, 
labor's  share  is  less,  313;  crises 


in  commerce,  371  ;  subtracting 
coin  from,  884 ;  number  of  per- 
sonsengagedin.inFrance.  496; 
should  be  confined  (Jefferson)  to 
importing  articles  we  cannot  pro- 
duce, 596 ;  America's  foreign 
commerce  increases  seven-fold 
from  1840  to  1880,  while  per- 
centage carried  in  American  ves- 
sels declines  six-sevenths,  656; 
British  commerce,  how  "fed" 
as  to  its  main  arteries,  667 
Commodity  defined,  89,  197  ;  de- 
fined byMarx,  91  ;  what  is  -  "- 


,671 


national 


Common    ^^. 
safety,  570 

Commonwealth  or  stale,  57-60  ; 
power  over  cilizens,  58 

Commons,  House  of,  37,  133, 140  ; 
composed  of,  406 ;  origin  and 
development  of,  from  a  body  of 
petitioning  tax  suggesters  into  the 
supreme  power,  4iS-412  ;  minis- 
ters sit  in,  411  ;  members  un- 
paid, 434  ;  of  Ireland,  in  1799, 
plead  for  protection,  not  union, 
493 

C<)mmune,  Communal,  Commim- 
ism,  41-54;  charitable  and  re- 
ligious, 53, 54, 181  ;  use  of  land, 
ife ;  disappearance  of,  139 ; 
spirit  of  communism  In  voting 
taxes  where  but  few  of  the  voters 
are  taxpayers,  474  ;  share  of,  in 
education  in.  rrance,  497;  In 
Prussia,  533  ;  workings  of  prac- 
tical communism  in  Itussia,  536 

Communal  taxes,  533 ;  an  econ- 
omy in  communal  system  m 
Russia,  539 

Competition,  as  a  price-maker, 
90-130  ;  between  railways,  160  ; 
again,  330 ;  in  rents,  337-243  ; 
of  uses  for  hind.  346;  with  old 
industries  stifles  the  young,  319  ; 
^lutoffin  trade  enforced  on  con- 
quered countries,  463;  protec- 
Hon  to  home  industry  is  a  form 
of  international,  568  ;  competing 
commerce  between  countries 
having  like  natural  gifts  and 
conditions,  but  unlike  artificial 
and  acquirable  gifts  such  as  di- 
mensions  in  production,  anteri- 
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orily,  etc.,  which  time  and  pro- 
tection will  supply,  forms  Uie 
theme  of  taTiff  contention,  666, 
678  ;  effect  of  competition  be- 
tween producers  In  different 
countries  to  make  protective 
duties  11  means  of  relief  from 
laxiLtion  lnst«ad  of  a  tax,  G8(! : 
domestic  competition  repesls  all 
increase  of  prices  caused  by  a 
duty  and  avoids  any  economic 
occasion  to  reperd  Ihe  duty,  598 ; 
Lick  of  conipetilion  among  em- 
ployers in  countries  reduced  by 
spoliation  of  («pitalists,  625 ; 
competition  between  Canadian 
and  Ajnerican  producers,  effects 
of  on  burden  of  duties  and 
prices,  615-617  ;  of  Americans 
in  Billc  production,  633-636 ;  in 
glass,  644  ;  in  iron  and  steet,  646 
-651  ;  Americans  first  expel  the 
Englisli  from  carrying-trade 
through  protection,  and  are  fin- 
ally expelled  by  tiem  through 
free  trade,  B62-664 

Condor,  388 

Confederate  States,  financial  strug- 
gle with,  231,  853-355;  dcclara- 
flon  of  war  with,  417  ;  effects  of 
war  on  Northern  prosperity,  380; 
fall  in  value  of  its  notes,  858 ; 
represented  the  free  trade  and 
slave  labor  side  of  economic 
questions — causes  of  rebellion, 
^7,  688;  experienced  in  making 
salt,  694 

Confederation  of  German  Stales, 
515,  521-525 

Conflict  among  economists,  6-9  ; 
as  to  government,  131-133  ;  as  to 
monev  and  prices,  848  ;  aa  to 
theones  of  equality  in  titration, 
456 ;  as  to  incidence  of  taxes, 
«0.  460,  467 

Congo,  socialism  on  the,  23 ;  also 
slavery,  33,  41-54  . 

Congress,  action  of,  as 
l«^16I;f  ■  ■■■-- 
rency, 39S 

Connecticut,  in  1790,  140,  253,  546 

Conquest,  of  barbarians  for  trade 

{urposes,  profits  of,  484 ;  of 
ndia,  how  effected,  484;  of 
sovereignties    merged   in  Ger- 


many, 523  of  China  as  respects 
tariff,  534-^86;  of  Japan  as 
respects  tariff,  553,  554 

Conscription,  487 

Constitution,  in  all  countries,  404 ; 
In  United  States,  407  ;  Calhoun's 
definition  of  conalitutional  gov- 
ernment, 413  ;  power  to  dedare 
war,  417  ;  executive  and  judicial 
departments  directly  govern,  leg- 
islative and  constitution  check 
or  control  these  in  governing, 
416,  417 ;  electoral  college  ni 
United  States  shorn  of  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  by  rea- 
son of  its  meeting  at  different 
points  and  voting  at  the  same 
time,  430  ;  constitution  regarded 
as  distrtisting  the  wisdom  of  the 
people,  420 ;  its  most  original 
and  admirable  feature,  426 ; 
constitutionality  is  habit  in  Eng- 
land, 426  ;  checks  and  balances 
of  constitution  in  United  Stales, 
133-135,  437,  438 

Constitution  of  United  States 
should  be  amended  (Jefferson) 
to  allow  internal  improvements 
out  of  sur]du3  revenue  rather 
than  reduce  duty  on  salt,  640  ; 
inhibition  on  interstate  duties 
may  be  an  economic  burden  in 
gart,  665,  666  ;  of  "  Confederate 

Consumer,  causes  value,  86 ;  his 
place  in  industry,  87,  94-100  ; 
how  affected  by  grain-dealing 
on  boards,  106-130;  consumer's 
wealth,  316  ;  riches  can  not  add 
to  capacity  to  consume  wealth, 
234 ;  relation  of  consumer  to 
cost  of  rent  and  produce,  343  ; 
consumers  produce  prices,  820  ; 
of  British  beer  pay  more  (Sliad- 
well)  because  of  protection  to 
brewers,  tlian  tliey  would  if  they 
had  free  trade  in  beer,  482 ; 
Doctrine  that  "consumer  pays 
tlie  duty,"  forgotten  in  Act  of 
Union,  England  taking  the 
"  taxed  goods  "  and  giving  Ire- 
land "free goods,"  498;  increase 
of  demand  of  consumer  causes 
improved  tillage  in  Germany, 
530;   consumer  docs  not  always 
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pay  tliG  duty,  ij3^  ;  dudes  which  ■ 
cousumer  does  not  pay,  586 ; 
Chicago  Tribune  on  what  the 
consumer  pays,  593  ;  how  duties 
repeal  themselves  so  far  as  they 
are  protective  taxes,  596  ;  class 
of  imports  on  wJiich  consumer 
can  not  bo  charged  with  tlie 
duties— Uie  producer  pays  them, 
810-617  ;  consumer  of  French 
woolens,  672  ;  of  English,  673  ; 
consumers  of  wool  (manufact- 
urers of  woolens)  cumblne  with 
producers  in  framing  American 
tariff,  677,  678  ;  fallacious  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  cost  of 
wool  to  consumers,  683  ;  contra- 
dicted by  the  testimony  of  an 
liation  representing  the 
B  force  of  wool  consumers. 


Consumption,  of  meat,  bread  and 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  United 
^ates,  35 :  is  tlie  motive  to  pro- 
duction, 88  ;  of  commodities  dis- 
tinguished from  consumption  of 
wealth,  197 ;  consumable  wealth 
not  the  subject  of  avarice,  305 ; 
demand  for,  how  controlled, 
330;  totfll  consumption  by  people 
hi  United  Stales,  334  i  limhson, 
335 ;  of  rich  and  poor,  336 ; 
effects  of  taxes  on,  458;  taxes 
on  consumption  of  luxuries  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Smith,  461  ;  con- 
sumption of  wool  in  France, 
England,  Austro-Hungary  and 
America,  673,  673 ;  hifluence  of, 
on  production,  356-363;  of  a 
domestic  product  involves  home 
consumption  of  two  products, 
foreign  of  one.  560,  578.  579 

Contracts,  freedom  and  number  of, 
grow  with  private  titles,  33 

Contraction,  after  inflations  of  cur- 
rency,  359-860,   391 ;   effect  of. 


Convicts  (in  United   Stales),  440  ; 

Means  of  reforming,  445 
Coopers'  tools,  export  of,  596 
Co-operation,  concealed  under  tlie 

forms  of  feudalism,  335 :  experi- 


ments in,  313  ;  at  Guize,  Minne- 
apolis, Peacedaleand  New  York, 
313  ;  to  succeed  as  a  boaineas 
must  profit  employer,  814 

Copper,  sole  money  in  early  Rome, 
334;  coinage  in  England,  343 ; 
Gerir^n  tmide  iu,  519  ;  revenue 
paid  by  foreign  producers  on 
copper  ore,  586 ;  exports  of, 
610;  imports  of  and  revenue 
from,  613 

Copyright  to  authors  and  pub- 
li^ers  D,  form  of  protection  to 
industry^  675 

Cordage,  England  hangs  Irishmen 
on  ffee  rope  but  Englishmen  on 
a  protected  rope,  493 

Cordova  wools,  673 

Com,  law  governing  price  of,  96  ; 
how  in  1795-6, 06 ;  price  depends 
on  demaud,  96  ;  dealing  m  on 
Produce  Bxcliiuige,  105-130 ; 
effect  of  short  crop  on  price  in 
1881,  106,  117;  prices  of ,  from 
1780  to  1880  in  England,  France, 
and  America,  chart  113,115-117; 
Tooke  on  prices  of,  115,  117; 
effect  of  seasons  on  prices,  113  ; 
effect  of  cost  of  production  on 

f rices,  114 ;  prices  of,  in  1630  to 
813,  116-il7j  cornering  the 
market,  104;  cost  of  wheat  pro- 
ducing. 319  i  rate  of  multiply- 
ing, and  effect  of  tliin  pluating, 
331  ;  of  rents  and  transporta- 
tion, 347 ;  not  made  cheaper  liy 
repeal  of  protection  to,  118-131  ; 
but  crisis  produced  by  change 
of  source  of  supply,  376;  Ire- 
land's interest  in  duties  on  corn, 
491 :  export  of  com  prohibited 
by  Colbert,  501 

Corn  crushers,  American  export 
and  quality  of,  596 

Comers,  in  grain,  101-111 ;  in 
labor,  800-303 

Com  laws,  agitation  for  repeal  of, 
aided  by  errors  concerning 
prices,  1813-1817.  113,  118; 
Brodrick,  Shndwell,  McCuUoch, 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
Hyndman  on,  117-130,  553; 
effect  of  repeal  of,  470 

Corporations,  ownersliip  by  a  form 
of  private  wealth,  54,  57,   134, 
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135,  139,  151-160,  220,  321  ;  ad- 
vantages of  corporations  over 
individuala  as  producing  agents, 
6T ;  shares  of,  sell  tit  a  sum  on 
whicli  they  will  pay  double  in- 
terest. 178;  stock  of,  how  con- 
trolled, S30 ;  tendencj  is  toward 
corporations  in  lohor  employing 
rather  than  co-operation,  814 ; 
power  of  Bank  of  England  to 
avert  or  promote  crises,  389  ; 
power  of  corporations  succeeds 
that  of  eloquence  and  xmlitical 
managers.  402  ;  lased  in  China, 
455 ;  dehts  of,  held  abroad,  and 

Costj  of  liquors,  meat  and  bread 
missions  and  iuslriiction  in 
United  States,  25 ;  of  production 
as  a  cause  of  Talue.  11 ;  not 
measurable,  11 ;  nor  computa- 
able,  865 ;  repudiated  by  Tooke, 
114 ;  relation  of,  to  utility  and 
value,  81-B9 ;  error  to  suppose 
prices  are  immediately  reguiatol 
by,  110 ;  yet  In  long  run  how 
affected,  320 ;  of  a  credit  cur- 
rency, 358 ;  a  flat  money  or  labor 
money  without  cost  impossible, 
358  ;  desire  to  display  cost,  475  ; 
coat  of  collecting  revenue  in 
England,  479 ;  of  beet  sugar  in 
1799,  603 ;  tarifi  duties  sonic- 
times  count  as  part  of  producer's 
cost,  533;  cost  in  effort  not 
identical  with  cost  in  money, 
574 ;  cost  of  supplying  the  con- 
ditions which  render  American 
markets  the  best  in  the  world, 
575 ;  of  machine  labor  is  not 
synonymous  witli  cost  of  human 
labor,  309,  680 ;  all  costs  of  com- 
modities, services,  and  all  ex- 
penditure is  a  compensation  to 
labor,  626 ;  of  beginning  a  new 
manufacture,  639 ;  of  British 
policy  of  subsidizing  ocean-going 
vessels  (659)  compared  wifi  the 
profit,  063 

Cotton  (wool  or  raw  material),  price 
*of.  when  crop  is  large  or  small, 
96 ;  capacity  of  one  man  to  pro- 
duce, 320;  growth  in  manufac- 
ture in  war  of  1812.  380 ;  pro- 
tected, 883  ;  relation  of  to  slavery. 


384 ;  value  of  destroved  in  Indiii 
by  failure  of  manufactures,  48^-; 
converted  into  manure,  488 ; 
manufacture  of,  in  Canada.  531 ; 
interior  trade  of  Chinese  in. 
552 ;  cultivation  of,  pailially  ex- 
tinguished by  importations  in 
Japan,  554 ;  wages  in  manufac- 
ture of,  581 ;  in  United  States. 
France,  and  Gi'cat  Britain,  581. 
582;  fibre  of,  compared  with 
wool,  672 ;  pliysiology  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  cotton  plant 
in  India  and  China,  683.  684; 
modern  growth  of  the  i 
manufacture.  684 ;  invei 
connected  with  its  modern  evo- 
lution, 685 ;  production  of  "  cot- 
ten  wool "  stimulated  by  a  pro- 
tective duty,  686 ;  invention  of 
the  gin,  686 ;  cxiiort  of  cotton, 
rapia  growth  oi,  686;  nverage 
price  of  (shown  by  chart)  from 
1790  to  1844,  and  Carey's  state- 
ment of  decline  in  values  of  cot- 
ton, 687 ;  cotton  famine  in  Lan- 
cashire duiing  American  war, 
689-«91 

Coltoii  gins.  American  export  and 
qiuility  of,  596 ;  invention  of .  and 
effect  on  production  of  cott<m, 
686 

Cotton  goods,  protected,  388  ;  pro- 
tection of.  In  United  States  op- 
posed by  producers  of  raw  cot- 
ton, 384^^5 ;  manufacturers  of 
in  India  petition  for  the  same 
protection  ft  om  English  goods  as 
England  exacts  from  Iheirs  and 
arc  denied,  487  ;  former  manu- 
factures in  Turkey.  490.513; 
trade  of  England  with  Zollve- 

goods,  519  ;  weight  of  imports 
and  exports,  619  ;  acts  to  protect 
manufacture  of ,  in  England,  655; 
effect  of  import  of,  from  Eng- 
land into  India.  66,67  ;  exports 
of,  from  United  Btalts,  610 ; 
imports  of  and  revenue  from, 
618  ;  American  cottons  lead  in 
Enj^lish  markets  in  quality,  638  ; 
necessity  of  manufactuntig  the 
entire  American  cotton  crop  in 
America  at  an  early  date  to  keep 
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laLor  employed,  638-639;  marni- 
facture  protected  in  Canada, 
growth,  mills,  capilal,  handa, 
product,  and  prices,  664r468 ; 
kinds  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  produced  in  Canada,  66G ; 
Cotton  trade  in  the  gonn  in  1795 ; 
Tftlrid  growtli  of,  and  of  city  of 
Manchester,  685, 686 ;  extent  of 
production  of  cotton  goods  in 
England  in  1861,  68B  ;  American 
Imports  and  exports  of,  691 

Cotswold  -wools,  673 

County,  debts  of,  in  United  States, 
448  ;  rates  for  county  uses  in 
England  ill 

Coventry,  decline  of  silk  weaving 
in,  636 

Credit,  conflict  as  to  its  Ijcing 
capital,  6 ;  crows  with  private 
titles,  33,  311;  credit  is  wealth, 
67  ;  Confederate  rahellion  sub- 
dued on  credit,  331 ;  credit 
money,  335 ;  relative  quantitj" 
iiscd,  844  ;  exchangeable  credit 
is  quoM  money,  346 ;  credit 
attracts  gold,  350 ;  credit  based 
usually  on  securities  or  debts 
receivable,  853 ;  volume  of,  353  ; 
how  Inflations  of  credit  may  be 
caused  by  reduction  of  tariff 
duties,  383-885 ;  and  expansions 
in  volume  of  notes  and  dis- 
counts, 387 

Crime,  in  Great  Briton,  33 ;  in 
Ireland,  33  ;  in  Austria,  38;  homi- 
cides In  Soufliern  States,  34,  57- 
60 ;  crime  abated  by  war,  331 ; 
right  of  free  speech  does  not  ex- 
tend to  incitements  to  crime, 
307;  relation  of  crime  to  tlie 
state,  431 ;  extent  of,  in  United 
States,  440  ;  crime  a  problem  in 
economics,  441  ;  olfspring  of 
liberty,  444 ;  land  not  alienable 
for  crime  in  Russia,  536;  colonial 
manufactures  and  exxwrts  of 
machinery  to  American  colonies 
made  criminal,  647, 648 

Crises,  relation  of  labor  to,  190 ; 
large  capitals  lessen  suilering  in, 
333;  crises  of  various  kinds, 
371  ;  Of  1857  in  England,  876 ; 
exhaustion  of  capital  produces, 
378 ;  cause  of    crisis  of  1837  in 


United  States,  382-385;  due  to 
delay  of  profits  on  good    enter- 
prises, 391 ;  crises  minimize  the 
pain  of  failure  in  industries  no 
longer  socially  needed,  396  ;  and 
steer      invention      and     capital 
int«  needed  channels,  897 ;  may 
be  the    penalty   of  mismanage- 
ment or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
government,  397  ;  of  1816-1819 
in  United  Slates,  B14 ;   of  1838, 
515 ;  silk  mania  and  crises  1828- 
39,  632,   683 ;   peace   and    free 
trade  crisis  of  1818-19.  641,  643 
Crockery,  decline    of     farifE    tax, 
with  increase  in   domestic  pro- 
duction— ^liie  duty  not  identical 
with  the  tax,  631 
Crops,  how  values    of  increase, 
358 ;   share  of,  taken  for  taxes. 
455  ;   ratio  of  cro]>s  to  taxes  in 
India,    486 ;    rotation   of    crops 
under  protection.  570,  5T1 
Crusades,  447,  550 
Cuba,    monetary    unit    of,  338 , 
trade  of  with  United  Stjiti'S,  600 
Culprits,  440 
Crown,  unit  of  Denmark,  Norway, 

Sweden,  338 
Crown,  Itmds,  produce  from,  479 
Cultivation;  began  where,  645 ; 
the  quality  of,  depends  on  near- 
ness to  markets  and  position 
retative  to  demand,  341-353 ; 
extensive  cultivation  exhausts 
soils,  358-256;  intensive  improves 
soils,  356-374;  of  food  plants, 
evolution,  375-380  ;  decline  of, 
in  Ireland.  374 ;  of  land  in  India, 
480 ;  latmr  turned  to  cultivation 
of  land  by  crises,  397;  land 
going  out  of  cultivation  in  Tur- 
key, 400 ;  of  vine  in  France, 
497  ;  of  land  in  Germany,  530  ; 
ratio  of  tillage  to  entire  area  In 
Belgium,  New  Jersey,  China, 
540 ;  England,  Wales.  Kiangse, 
France,  Yunyan,  Switzerland. 
Illinois,  Foo-Keen,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Kwei  Choo 
compared,  546 ;  wheat-lands  of 
'^  land  go  out  of  cultiva- 
after   repeal   of  corn  laws, 
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Cultivators  (macliines),  superiority 
of  Ameritau  abroad,  596 

CunardLiiieof  Btenmers,  by  what 
means  it  killed  the  Collins  line, 


Currency  (see  Money),  nattonul 
debt  Is  international  currency, 
its  payment  contraction,  354  ; 
relaUon  of,  to  prices,  388-S8fl  ; 
of  Russia,  suspen.'^ions  and  re- 
sumptions on  538.  539  ;  acts  to 
protect  in  England,  655 

Curry-combs,  export  of,  596 

Customs,  revenue  from,  in  United 
States,  468 ;  chart  allowing  ralio 
of  customs  to  total  revenue  in 
Uui1«d  States.  469 ;  how  tlie 
same  duty  can  produce  botli 
revenue  and  protection,  469 ; 
revenue  from,  in  England,  479  ; 
decline  in,  since  1858,  480 ;  in- 
crease on  tobacco,  480 ;  number 
of  customs  officials  in  Great 
Britain  and  United  States,  488  ; 
customs  of  France,  498 ;  cus- 
toms union  or  "  Zollvcrein"  in 
Qermanv,  614 

Cutlery,  American  errors  tanght 
in  tile  colleges  but  corrected  in 
the  fafttoricK,  594-B98 :  whaterer 
people  can  make  buttons  with 
whicli  to  buy  cutlery  can  niake 
cutlery  with  wltich  to  pay  for 
tlie  buttons,  596 ;  if  we  have  tlio 
hones  wo  should  make  the  but- 
tons— if  we  have  the  ores  we 
should  make  tbe  steel,  598 ; 
Jefferson  says  so,  698  ;  English 
manufacturers  pay  part  of 
American  duties  on.  621 

Cut  nails,    American     report    of, 


490 
Dearness,  no  check   on  consump- 
tion, but  a   stimulus,  when  the 
motive  of  consumption    is   dis- 

Slay,  475  ;  British  beer  made 
eurer  according  to  free-trade 
theorists  by  lack  of  free  foreign 
bccT,  482  ;  permanent   dearness 


England, 


ensured  by  breaking  down 
domestic  sources  of  supply 
wherever  tlie  foreign  supply  is 
inadeiiuute,  510 ;  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  weight  (fine  goods  make 
small  parcels),  518  ;  better  than 
cheapness  as  to  things  nationally 
desirable  (Mill),  6.57 ;  in  imple- 
ments tlie  best  Is  cheapest  what- 
ever it  may  cost  (London  Times), 
506 ;  when  protection  against 
importation  does  not  involve, 
dearness  in  tval  instance,  609  ; 
no  protective  duties  occasion 
dearness  but  those  that  are  stim- 
ulating a  new  industry,  684 ;  cost 
of  beginning  new  industry 
(glass).  639 ;  dearness  of  the 
cheap  goods  got  under  low 
duties  hut  paid  for  by  war  of  1861 
-65  and  loss  of  Araeri* 
ing  trade,  648-650 

Debasing     coinage,    h 
339-343 

Debt,  effects  of,  211  ;  on  value  of 
currency,  231 ;  on  credit  and 
cash  payments,  821 ;  tlie  hasisof 
credit,  352  ;  Foreign  debt  may 
produce  flnandal  crises  in  coun- 
try owing  it  (McCulloch),  877  ; 
bad  economy  to  p^  debt  witfi 
tools  of  trade,  383 ;  debt  of 
United  States  extinguislied, 
S84 ;  has  certain  effects  of  eon- 
traction,  884  ;  Fftwcctt  on,  392  ; 
MacLeod  on,  as  n  means  of 
payment,  393 ;  expenses  of,  in 
Europe  and  America,  438  ;  cliart 
of  growth  of,  447 ;  aggregate 
debts  of  nations,  448  ;  aggregate 
of  public  and  private,  in  United 
States,  448  ;  Adams  and  Pawcett, 
Lord  Derby,  Iran  Age,  and 
Professor  MacLeod  on  economic 
aspects  of  national  debt,  447- 
461 ;  political  aspects  of  national 
debts,  450  ;  repudiation  or  col- 
lection, 450 ;  European  debts 
cannot  fall  due,  460  ;  are  sav- 
ings banks,  450 ;  effect  of  pay- 
ing off  national  debt,  450 ; 
national  borrowing  tends  toward 
socialist  expenditure,  451  ;  inte- 
rest on  debt  of  United  Slalt's 
in  1888,   468  ;  interest    on  debt 
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of  England.  479 ;  expenditure 
on  debt  in  France,  497 ;  export 
of  from  United  Btates  to  Ger- 
many, 518 ;  alleged  scaling  of 
debt  in  Russia,  539 
Declaration  of  Independence,  tlie- 

ory  of  equality  in,  133 
Decorations  of    war,    practically 

obsolete,  417 
Decline,  of  culliTation  of  wheat  in 
England,  559 ;  of  silk  nianufac 
ture  in  England  under  f  i-ee  trade 
in  silks,  634 ;  of  importation  of 
raw  silk  into  :^gland  635; 
Porlfif  on,  635,  63U,  637 ;  of 
American  shipping  under  fi-ee 
trade  principles  applied  to  carry- 
ini;  trade  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  from  1816  to  1865, 
640,  653-464 ;  of  wool  produc- 
tion and  sheep  in  America  under 
tariff  reduction  of  1888,  of  wool 
grown  in  England,  681 ;  decline 
in  price  of  cotton  caused  by 
expansion  In  its  production,  687  ; 
in  price  of  ilichigan  salt,  695 
DeductiTe  method,  defined ;  is 
metaphysical  and  opnora;  Mill 
and  Eicardo  are  exponenia  of  ; 
begins  in  aasumplion  and  ends 
in  obscurity  and  error,  9-14 
Defence,  national,  things  essential 
to  556;  conviction  of  "Con- 
federate States"  after  the  war, 
688  ;  manufactures  essential  to, 

Definitions  of  tenns:  Political 
economy,  1-9  ;  economic  plulos- 
ooliv.  1-9  ;  evasiveness  of  econ- 
omic definitions,  5,  13,  311; 
metaphysical  method,  9  ;  his- 
torical method,  17 ;  elliics,  22  ; 
of  statistics,  34 ;  Manchester 
school,  40  ;  wealth,  41  ;  pover- 
tv  42-  Carey*s  and  Fawcett's 
deftnition  of  wealth,  48-48  ; 
family,  60  ;  social  wealth,  63  ; 
national,  67  ;  the  want  pressure, 
77  ■  value,  79-87  ;  wage  fund, 
87  ;  demand,  87  ;  commodity, 
91  ■  anarchism,  91 ;  wealth  of 
two  kinds,  S3,  316;  Gossen  and 
Jevons'  theory  of  value,  94-99  ; 
markets,  99-103 ;  prices,  102- 
124  ;   title,   135-140  ;    land  sys- 


tem, 140-150 ;  railway  system, 
150-163  ;  employers  and  work- 
ers 152-168;  profit,  163-184; 
wages,  184-187 ;  reproductive 
and  enjoyable  wealth,  216 ;  of 
value  01  land,  387  ;  of  economic 
rent,  338  ;  of  labor,  281-393  ;  by 
Devas,  Perry,  Elder,  Adam 
Smith,  Boscher,  McCulloch, 
MacLeod,  Mill,  Jevons,  Carey, 
Ricardo,  Oairnes,  281-294;  of 
money,  339-336 ;  bills  of  ex- 
change, 346;  of  free  coinage, 
361  1  crises,  370  ;  of  despotic 
and  free  government,  404 ;  of 
monarchy,  405;  of  aristocracy, 
405 ;  of  bureancracy,  406 ;  par- 
liamentary government,  406 ;  re- 
sponsible government,  406 ;  of 
republic,  413  ;  of  federal  repub- 
lic, 415  ;  of  tiie  industrial  state, 
443  ;  functions  of  political  state, 
433-435  ;  crime,  441  ;  farming 
the  revenues,  477  ;  poll  tax,  58  ; 
of  local  taxation  and  national  in 
United  States,  468'  of  rates 
476  ;  of  ad  valorem  duties  481 
of  British  free  trade  491  of 
German  Zollverein  as  designed 
by  List.  514.  515  of  mir  and 
artel  In  Russian  communism 
526-539  ;  of  production  539 
of  American  vessels  and  of  ocean 
and  coasting  trade  653-853  of 
the  state  as  the  sum  of  all  indus- 
tries that  are  intrinsically  profit- 
less, but  socially  profitable.  700, 
701-  of  private  and  public  pur- 
poses. 703,  703 
Degrees,  sale  of  taxed,  m  China, 

455 
Delaware,    colony    of,    protected 
sheep  and   wool    manufacture, 

s^e  _ 

Demand,  cause  of  value,  88  ;  gov- 
erns distribution  of  wealth 
through  investments  of  capital, 
313 ;  how  controlled  by  large 
capitals,  330  ;  causes  rents,  agri- 
cultural and  urban,  337-343: 
views  of  economists  on,  337- 
343  ;    of  American  women   for 
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among  all  or  among  tbe  domi- 
nant class,  402  ;  entire  absence 
of  capital  is  democratic,  403  ; 
excepC  as  to  the  slaves,  402 ; 
largeness  of  the  clasa  it  ineass  to 
serve,  434 ;  democratic  party 
under  Jeff erson  regard  a  surplus 
of  revenue  as  not  a  good  reason 
for  withdrawing  protection  from 
salt,  640 

Denmark,  monetary  unit  of,  338  ; 
government  of,  407  ;  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  with,  599-601 

Deposits  in  bank,  349;  run  for,  and 
crisis,  371-3T3,  377, 385-3S9 

Destruction,  of  industries  the  only 


,480;  of 
opium  in  Cliina,  534 ;  of  Chinese 
manufactures,  needs  only  a  free 
introduction  of  English  means 
of  transportation  and  lendinir 
money,  536 ;  destruction  of  Tal- 
lies by  strikes,  810,  828  ;  of 
Koman   farming  by  distribution 


offi 


1,  817  ; 


wisdom  (to  avoid  dohig  injury) 
than  protection,  661  ;  of  Portu- 
guese wool  and  woolen  industry 
hy  treaty,  669 ;  of  quinine  in 
United  Slates,  693 

Diet,  vegetable,  its  relation  to  in- 
dustry, 398  ;  of  the  poor  in  In- 
dia, 486,  487 

Dimensions,  when  cheapness  in 
production  depends  on.  It  must 
begin  at  some  relative  loss,  or 
not  at  all,  319  :  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  essential  to  cheap 
iron  and  ste^l,  509,  653;  in  cotton 
production,  eitect  on  price,  687 

Direct  taxation,  In  England,  476  ; 
difficulty  of  telling  liow  mucli 
any  area  pays,  478 

Discounts,  liberal,  mav  produce 
the  Inflations  wliidi  end  in 
crises,  389 

Dlscrimlustlng  duties,  653,665;  dis- 
criminating port  and  dock  dues 
against  American  ships,  665 

Distillers,  incidental  protection  to, 
483 

Distribution,  of  returns  of  industry 


between  rent, wages,  interest,  and 
profits,  173-184;  of  commodi- 
ties distinguished  from  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  196  ;  of  wealth 
precedes  production  of  com- 
modities, 196,  198 ;  economic 
distribufjon  is  lust,  199  ;  its  re- 
lation to  philanthropy  and  char- 
itv,  200  ;  Mill,  Ingersoll,  and 
Ifarl  Marx  on,  300-315  ;  by  in- 
vestment and  by  luxury,  313- 
216;  equality  of  enjoyable  and 
consumable  products  comirared 
witli  inequi^lty  In  control  of  re- 
productive wealth,  199-313, 334 ; 
crime  aims  at  a  redistribution 
by  unlawful  means,  441 ;  of  tax- 
es in  Great  Britain,  476 ;  of  in- 
dustries in  France,  496 ;  of 
wealth  and  work  under  the 
Commune  in  Russia,  526 ;  of  pi'o- 
duct  as  affected  liy  depriving 
working  classes  of  free  access  to 
the  land,  674 

Disunion,  allied  to  free  trade  in 
all  nations,  637-630 

Diversity  of  industries,  essential  to 
liappiness  as  well  as  industry, 
817-819  ;  how  to  effect  it,  383 ; 
in  France  leads  to  self-employ- 
ing, 496 ;  Is  not  inequality  of  fa- 
cility in  prodticlnj^  the  some 
thing,  but  equality  m  producing 
unlike  and  excliangeable  tilings, 
513;  protection  only  increases 
prices  when  increasing  the  di- 
versity of  industries,  which  re- 
duces pricesy  664;  nortliem  States 
grew  rich  during  war  of  1861  to 
1865,  owing  to,  while  southern 
Stales  were  wasted  by  lack  of,  688 

Diversity  of  natural  gifts,  gives 
rise  to  a  commerce  whicli  pro- 
tectionists put  on  the  free  list, 
and'  free  traders  in  some  In- 
stances place  high  duties  on, 
573  i  it  Is  only  artificial  gifts- 
capital,  anteriority  in  produc- 
tion, etc- ,  that  protectionists  de- 
sire protection  against,  673 

Division  of  labor  incident  to  large 
capital,  compact  populations,  and 
great  diversity  of  pursuits,  319; 
effect  of  lack  of,  on  mental  con- 
dition, 817 
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Dogma,  substituted  for  inductive 
science.  571 

Dollar,  of  United  States  slandard, 
336,  337;  of  Canada,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  338;  Wendell  Phillips 
on  the  morai  value  of  a  dollar, 
583 

Dominion  of  Canada,  report  on 
manufactures,  664^68 

Doiiskoi  wools,  072 

Door-knobs,  English  and  Ame- 
rican, prices  of,  590 

Door-iatches,  American,  export  of, 
596 


Drwn,  of  rent  to  foreign  landlords, 
487;  of  native  wealth  to  pay  for 
forced  importatioua  (Japan),  5G4 

Drainage,  a  local  rate  for,  477 

Drink,  cost  of,  24;  of  beer  In  Eng- 
land, 4B2;  of  wines  in  France, 
497;  effect  of,  on  labor  in  Russia, 
537 

Drugs,  protection  to  in  1828,  383; 
export  of,  fllO 

Dry  goods,  American  market  the 
dieapest,  623 

Dutch  goverument  in  East  India, 
order  destroying  apieu  trees,  480 

Duties,  effect  on  price,  25-36;  when 
they  come  in  as  protective,  310; 
in  1881  duties  on  imports  sus- 
tained Uie  credit  of  government, 
353;  protective  duties  may  pre- 
vent commercial  crises.  874-390; 
under  tariff  of  1824-38.  883; 
diange  from  ad  valorem  to 
specilc,  388;  low  duties  produce 
universal  disaster  in  1887,  383; 
and  1B57,  385;  made  protective 
to  manufactures  by  Institutes  of 
Manuin  India, 453;  revenue  from 
in  United  Stales,  468;  Turkey 
limited  fo  3  per  cent,  duties  on 
importsfroml675todate  effects 
of,  488-493;  duties  high  on  Insli 
goods  going  into  England  low 
on  English  goods  gomg  into 
Ireland  under  Act  of  Union  498 
Dr.  Smith  on  protective  and 
retaliatory  duties.  556  mu«t 
either  cause  revenue  only  or  sup- 
press or  protect  production   5G3 


protective  duties  repeal  them- 
selves at  the  proper  lime,  S63, 
564;  are  for  revenue  only, 
"  wherever  there  is  and  can  be  no 
competing  domestic  product." 
673;  provided  domestic  com- 
petition is  not  prevented  by  law ; 
in  which  case  they  are  for 
revenue  plus  the  destruction  of 
native  Industry,  481 ;  paid  1^ 
foreign  producers,  schedule  of, 
586;  Mill's  concession  bungling 
but  adequate  to  the  jwint.  587; 
duties  in  other  countries  reduce 
profits  of  English  producers. 
588:  working  of  duties  relatively 
to  bounties,  596;  importing  non- 
competing  (tropical)  products 
free  works  no  increase  in  our 
exports  to  countries  producing 
them,  600,601;  on  agriculturnl 
iraplianents,  610;  articles  on 
winch  duties  chiefly  paid  by 
foreigners,  610-613;  on  silk  hi 
United  States,  634;  in  England. 
6;{7,.6a8;  effect  of  repeal  of,  685, 
086;  on  iron  and  steel  i-est  on 
maiiufacturcre  of  Iron  and  steel 
goods,  647;  discriminative  on 
iron  and  steel  carried  in  British 
ships,  648;  discriminating  duties 
on  tea  brought  in  American 
shii»,  658;  progressive  duties  on 


carpet  wools  a  revenue  duty, 
678;  comparison  of  invoice 
prices  with  foreign  quotations 
on  wool  show  tliat  foreign  prices 
'■  dip  "  downward  by  amount  of 
duty  to  get  the  wool  into  Ame- 
rican market,  879,  680;  chart 
showing  who  pays  duty  on 
wools.  681;  on  salt  in  United 
States,  695;  effect  of  reducing 
American  duties  to  send  up 
foreign  prices.  695 
Dye  stuffs,  duties  on  and  export 
of  610;  ouwool,  073;  in  France. 
674  Tjrian  dyes,  value  of,  in 
Roman  purple,  669;  from  coal 
tar  (aniline).  669 
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ports  of  aua  revenue  from,  813; 
prices     in     N(!w     York,     bow 
affected  by  duties  and  prodn 
Uon,  631 

East  Indies,  balance  of  trade 
against  United  States,  600 

East  India  Company  exported 
none  but  English  cloth.  670 

Economy,  In  the  individual  con- 
curs Tiith  progress  of  society, 
308;  of  coin  and  credit,  355-358; 
Adam  Smith  on,  356;  iu  the 
wage  contract,  relailinsr,  etc., 
433;  economics  of  the  Chinese 
but  little  known  to  western 
nations,  548;  Chinese  economy 
has  its  credit  side,  549;  as  well 
as  Its  debit  side,  643;  economy 
of  protection,  60B-630;  in  iron 
and  Bleel,  648-650;  in  tlie  sub- 
.  sidy  policy  of  England.  6iS9-66:J: 
in  pnvateeriug  as  compared  wiUi 
subsidies,  668;  false  economy  of 
United  Slates  mail  service  iiels 
both  loss  and  disgrace.  664 

Ecuador,  monetary  imit,  888 

Edge-tools,  wages  in  American  and 
European,  581;  Canala  exports. 

Education,  and  the  State.  484;  and 
crime,  441;  illiterncy  in  Fwuce, 
497;  expeuditure  on,  in  France, 
407;  care  of,  in  Qemumy,  531, 
523;  in  glass-making.  644;  a 
mode  of  protection,  675 

Etfort.  tariff  required  to  protect 
where  equi  sclent  effort  pro- 
duces. 585 

Eggs,  yollra  of,  duty  and  revenue 
on,  686;  exports,  610;  imports 
and  revenue,  618 

^gyp^  civilization  attended  pri- 
vate ownership  in,  33;  early  use 
of  money  in.  334;  present  unit 
of  coinage  and  Its  value,  888; 
taxes  and  tribute  in  prehistoric, 
453,  468 ;  tribute  paid  to  Rome, 
454;  food  exported  during 
famine,  570;  ancient  use  of 
glass  in,  638;  iron  and  steel  in, 
645.  646;  Engknd'a  trade  in  cot- 
ton goods  with,  689 
Elbe,  change  in  commerce  on  the, 

518 
Elections,  cost  of,  in  United  Slates, 


414,  416;  modes  of,  in  use  pi'ior 
to  American  constitution,  418; 
where  many  constituencies  vote 
separately  and  simtiltaneouslj-, 
an  antenor  nomination  results, 
419;  electoral  commission,  431 
Eloquence,  its  period  (if  ascen- 
dency in  government,  40S; 
British  and  American  speeclies. 


411 

Emancipation,     i 
effected,  536 

Emigration,  always  at  first  al- 
tendid  by  hardship,  318;  a  sub- 
ject for  state  aid,  417 

Empii-e,  British,  maintained  by 
military  force  for  proti,t3  of 
trade,  484 

Employment  at  vrages,  berinninira 
of,  164^170:  wages  system 
economical  and  equitable,  170- 
181;  conditions  of,  in  compact 
centres  of  industry,  310;  quaUdes 
that  promote  success  aid  utility 
in,  307,  808;  employment  In  in- 
dustry ia  the  only  actual  organiza- 
IJon  of  labor,  310;  slraes  in 
vaiioua  employments,  838;  em- 
ploying class  larger  in  Prance 
than  in  England  or  United 
Slates.  496 

Eniployere,  losses  to  by  strikes, 
810. 338;  in  silk  industry  iu 
America,  638;  in  silk  trade  in 
England,  789 

Enforced  trade,  488-491, 516 ;  Ger- 
many has  none,  516  ;  in  India, 
483  ;  in  Turkey,  488  ;  in  Ireland, 
481 ;  in  China,  5S6.  653 ;  in  Ja- 
pan, 553,  685,  686,  689 ;  Eng- 
land's coerced  trade  five  times 
greater  than  all  others,  689 

Engine,  steam,  invention  and  effect 
of,  680,  681,  684 

England,  trade  between,  and 
Stance  and  Belgium.  37 ;  rail- 
way travel  in,  36  ;  displacement 
of  labor  in  other  countries  by 
machinery  in  England  raises 
wages  in,  309  ;  possible  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in,  381 ;  relative 
wages  in,  815;  it  practices  not 
free  trade  but  military  protec- 
tion, 316 ;  intended  free  coinage 


of  silver  but  fail«l,  a 
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England  producing  panics  and 
crises  for  profit,  380  ;  govern- 
ment ot  England  free,  404 ;  par- 
liamentary, 406;  responsible, 
406-412  ;  England  practices  mil- 
itary and  subsidy  protection  to 
foreign  trade,  431,  483 ;  an  army- 
made  stale,  488  ;  monopoly  of 
opium  production,  456 ;  >  ' " " 


^„  .aetJiylattrt  Bjarits,  470  ;  lo- 
cal taxes  in  England  and  Wales, 
476  ;  paupers  m,  478 ;  cost  of 
paupers,  478  ;  and  of  army,  478 ; 

Chibition  of  cultivaaon  of  to- 
co in,  480;  liichest  known 
dulies  on  imports  laid  by,  481  ; 
coverns  for  proflta  of  trade,  484 ; 
ft  career  and  a  market,  484,  485  ; 
England  gave  Bengal  a  freer  trade 
tlian  herself.  487 :  same  to  Tur- 
key 489 ;  permitted  protection 
in  Ireland  from  1782  to  1800, 
493  ;  Act  of  Union  ameasurc  of 
free  trade  to  Ireland  and  protec- 
tion to  England,  403 ;  contended 
for  free  trade  in  Germany,  514 ; 
pyramid  of  England's  industrial 
power,  516  ;  lier  monopoly  of 
barbarian  markets,  631  ;  lier 
forced  seizure  of  Cliiuese  mar- 
kets, 583-536;  population  to 
squate  mile  of,  compared  witli 
China,  545 ;  average  crop  of 
wheat  per  aa-e  in  any  county  in, 
354 ;  relative  labor-cost  of  pro- 
ducing iron  In  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  France,  578 ;  wages 
in  England  compared  wiUi  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  with  United 
States,  581,  583  ;  American  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  England, 
how  adjusted,  and  net  balance 
tending  to  an  increase  of  coin, 
5SB-fl0a ;  silk  manufacture  de- 
stroyed by  free  trade  in  sUks, 
6;l5-637  :  total  value  of  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  68T  ;  sli- 
fling  Ametican  manufactures 
(Brougham).    643  ;    population, 


and  irau  and  steel  manufacture 
in,  for  a  century,  646 ;  product, 
1883,  of  iron,  steel,  and  coal, 
650 ;  coui'se  of,  in  building  up 
hercarryingtrade,  640-660;  and 
in  induring  Americans  to  allow 
and  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
American  carrying  trade,  640- 
681  ;  wool  supply  of,  from  1850 
to  1883,  673 ;  consumption  of 
wool  compared  witli  United 
Stales,  673;  brief  advantage  over 
France  in  woolen  treaty,  674  ; 
Napoleon's  war  on  England  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  military,  674 ; 
triumphs  in  the  former,  67S ; 
prices  and  incidents  of  cotton 
famine,  680 
English  spoliation  in  India  more 
disastrous  than  Parsee  or  Mj)- 
hammedan  conquests,  487  ;  in 
Turkey,  488-491  ;  In  Ireland, 
491 ;  early  England  in  wool  and 
woolens,  668,  669 
Enterprise,  deflned,  163 ;  distin- 
guished from  loans  to  govern- 
ment, 448;  how  destroyed 
among  the  Hindoos,  485  ;  pri- 
vate enterprise  (Moffat)  not 
called  on  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices required  in  initiating  a  new 
industry  against  certain  foreign 
superiority,  568  ;  Devas  on  same 
point,  568  ;  entr^/retimri,  larger 
proportion  of,  in  Prance,  496  ; 
small  in  Cliina  and  India,  638- 
626  ;  consequences  to  labor,  685 ; 
private  enterprise  liable  to  bo 
misapplied  where  state   aid    is 

Equality,  theories  of,  in  taxation, 
456-  equality  in  industrial  claims 
of  Irisli  (491),  Hindoo  (488),  with 
English  not  rect«nized,  488-481 : 
of  effort  protected  by  tariff,  585 

Equilibrium,  of  industries,  Jeffer- 
son on,  598 

Escudo,  coin  of  Chili,  338 

Ethics,  relation  of  economics  to,23 ; 
no  ethical  perfection  in  govern- 

Europe',  rates  of  wages  in,  581 ;  our 
balance  of  trade  against,  600  ; 
how  adjusted,  and  net  balance 
in  our  favor,  601 ;   first  glass 
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Evolution,  of  hiatoriciil  method, 
16 ;  scientmc,  23  :  of  economic 
piwrcaa  in  America,  36 ;  of 
House  of  Commons,  37. 408-411: 
of  civilization,  43 ;  of  society, 
49 ;  from  conmiunisiii,  51  ;  to 
private  wealth,  55 ;  of  the  fam- 
ily, 60  ;  of  national  power,  65  ; 
of  a  correct  definition  of  value. 
80-92  ;  of  true  theory  of  value, 
94-103 ;  of  marliets,  100-106  ;  of 
a  sound  doctrine  of  pricea,  107- 
131  ;  of  titles.  137  ;  of  monop- 
oly. 130  ;  of  laws,  133  ;  of  rights, 
185,  137,  139  ;  of  ImmigraHon, 
147  ;  of  railways,  151-160  ;  of 
true  theory  of  wages,  163-188  ; 
and  of  diBlributiou  of  wealth, 
184-305;  of  capitiilaxalaboring 
agent,  308  ;  of  a  distorted  rent 
liieory,  239  ;  of  the  true  doc- 
trine, 348  ;  of  cultivated  plants, 
375  ;  of  a  true  dellnilion  of  labor, 
382-390  ;  of  money,  330-336_;  of 
freedom,  HSU ;  of  occupuitiotis 
causes  forms  of  government, 
403  ;  of  responsible  and  parlia- 
meutary  government,  401-413 ; 
of  beet  sugar,  508-506  ;  of  Ger- 
man industries,  514-531  ;  of  Ger- 
man empire,  531-335 ;  of  silk 
manufacture,  631-037,  638-644  ; 
iron  and  steel.  644-653 ;  English 
and  American  shipping,  653^664i 
of  Canadian  manufactures,  664^ 
668  ;  of  wool  and  woolen  indus- 
tries in  Europe.  Australia  and 
America.  668-682 ;  dependent  in 
United  BCates  on  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  677 

Exchange,  why  men  exchange.  91 ; 
in  markets  how  conducted,  09- 
\W ;  theory  of  equivalence  in 
eschange  aot  an  unerring  one, 
109;  usually  equitable,  110;  title 
the  source  of,  137  ;  equivalence 
between  employer andomployed, 
171-183  ;  the  surplus  of  one  in- 
dustry depresses  Its  own  price, 
but  gSves  value  and  price  to  that 
surplus  of  another  for  which  it 
exchanges,  330,  331 ;  money  as  a 
medium  of,  begins  in  treasure. 


339-331  ;  bills  of.  a  ftjrm  of 
credit  money  at  times,  335,  346  ; 
arises  out  of  diversity  of  produc- 
tion, but  not  out  of  inequality  in 
producing  same  things.  513 : 
equivalence  does  not  dispose  of 
the  protectionist  argument  of 
two  capitals  and  two  sets  of  la- 
borers on  home  product,  one  on 
imported,  560.  581  ;  "exchange 
is  exchange  " — the  formula  that 
dispenses  with  all  other  knowl- 
edge (Perry),  571  ;  of  wool  for 
cloths  between  England  and  Bur- 
gundy, 668 

Excise,  454.  476,  479  ;  excise  du- 
ties rest  on  what  articles  in  Eng- 
hind,  481 ;  none  on  tobacco,  481 ; 
on  beet  sugar  in  France,  505 

Executive,  a  unit  in  all  govern- 
ments, 416  ;  large  control  over 
the  war  power,  417  ;  compared 
to  a  premier,  417 ;  or  czar,  417 

Expansion  in  volume  of  currency, 
885-888 

Expediency  of  protective  tariffs, 
565 

Expenditure,  on  government,  438 ; 
on  armies,  434 ;  on  education  in 
Northern  States,  4g4  ;  in  local 
government  and  cities  in  United 
States,  468 ;  on  war,  navy,  In- 
dians, pensions,  etc.,  468  ;  local 
in  England,  476 ;  on  poor,  478 ; 
on  navy  and  fleet,  478  ;  on  post- 
office,  480 ;  on  school  and  educa- 
tion in  France.  497  ;  on  hmd  and 
sea  forces  in  France,  497 ;  on 
debt  in  France,  497 ;  of  Ger- 
many and    Prussia    compared. 

Exports  and  Imports,  36-38,  34 ; 
relation  to  prosperity,  85  ;  exces- 
sive exports  produce  English  cri- 
sis in  1857,  377  ;  of  gold  in  1851 
to  1860,  386  ;duUeson,  in  China, 
455 ;  of  mauufactuind  tobacco 
to  England,  small,  481 ;  of  leaf 
tobacco,  480 ;  tax  on  in  Turkey, 
488  i  of  machineiy  for  working 
flax  prohibited.  489 ;  export  du- 
ty on  cloth  laid  by  Irish  parlia- 

als  and  manufactures  from 
Prance,  500 ;  of  beet  sugar   to 
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England,  505  ;t;liange  of  exports 
from  raw  materials  to  linishcd 
products  ill  Qerraany  under  pro- 
tection, 517 ;  value  of  exports  in 
inverse  ratio  to  weight,  518 ;  of 
bonds  firan  United  H^tes  to  Ger- 
many, 51B;  of  lumber  from 
Unfed  Slates,  632 ;  evezy  pro- 
tected article,  incapable  of  dom- 
estic production  at  first,  becomes 
capable  of  export  at  last,  564; 
countries  wliich  export  food  not 
therefore  growing  onca,  566 ; 
habitual  export  of  food  tends 
towards  faroines  In  tlie  food  pro- 
ducing country,  570 ;  the  expoils 
and  imports  free  traders  encour- 
age are  those  in  which  both 
countries  have  the  same  natural 
facilities  and  differ  only_  in  ante- 
riority, 573  ;  protectionists  alone 
desire  a  commerce  based  on  dif- 
ference in  natural  facilities,  573; 
export  in  large  quantities  of  an 
article  proves  a  higher  or  equi- 
valent price  abroad  to  that  pro- 
vailing  in  the  country  of  export, 
691,  593,  009 ;  but  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  a  small  import  from  pro- 
ducers locally  favored  as  to  near- 
ness, cost  of  production,  etc., 
603 ;  in  such  case  the  duties  col- 
lected on  the  import  are  a  de- 
duction from  a  producer's  price 
which  is  not  made  greater  by 
them,  593 ;  and  are  an  interna- 
tional lax,  504 ;  American  export 
of  iron  and  steel  wares  diHplac- 
ing  those  of  Birmingham  with 
less  than  eight  yeai's  of  protection, 
69G ;  no  more  exports  desirable 
Uian  will  pay  tor  what  we  lack 
the  natural  (not  acquired)  facili- 
ties to  produce,  598  ;  exports  are 
not  dependent  on  our  wOling- 
ness  to  import  any  competing 
product.  599-601  ;  _  exporters 
have  essentially  noUung  to  do 
with  importers,  601  ;  capacity  to 
export  limited  to  highly  trans- 
portable goods.  603  ;  export  of 
glass  in  1818,  641 ;  of  machinery 
and  artificers  from  England 
made  a  felony,  647,  648 ;  Amer- 
ican exports  and  imports,  how 


carried,  656 ;  export  of  wool 
from  England  prohibited  for  165 
years,  670  r  present  export  of  wool- 
en goods,  673  ;  large  ralio  of  ex- 
ports of  cotton  to  domestic  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain,  685  ; 
effect  of  export  trade  in  cotton 
goods  on  Great  Britain's  foreign 
policy,  689 ;  of  butter,  696 


;  increase  of,  in  Can- 
ada, 607,  b68 

Failures,  diminisli  as  means  of 
payment  increase,  331 

F^rs,  precede  markets  and  cities, 
100 

Fair  trade,  Thorold  Rogers  on,  557 

Fallacies,  inMlll,10-15;inhistorie8 
ot  political  economy,  8;  alleged 
in  mercantile  school,  18,  19 ; 
Cossa  as  to  statistics,  24 ;  of  ef- 
fect of  disproving  statistics,  34 ; 
of  taking  part  for  the  whole  afl 
to  Amencan  cost  of  drinks  rela- 
tive to  food,  S5  i  Springer  as  to 
tariflf  duties,  36  ■  in  Fawcett  as 
to  effect  of  cheap  bread  on  crime, 
26 ;  as  to  safety  of  railway  trav- 
el, 29 ;  prosperity  of  free  and 
slave  Slates,  33;  homicides  in 
Soutli  and  federal  intervention, 
national  prosperity  not  mensura- 
ble by  foreign  trade,  36 ;  of  rost- 
'-  -  value  on  labor,  84 ;  of  Dr. 


theory  of  value,  91 ;  of  theory 
that  speculation  raises  prices, 
100-110  ;  of  getting  cheap  bread- 
stuffs  by  importation,  117;  of 
resting  title  on  labor,  139  ;  of 
ideal  theories  of  equal  taxation, 
456;  of  schemes  of  taxation 
which  suppress  a  domestic  pro- 
duction yet  profess  to  take  no 
nioney  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  except  what  goes  into  the 
treasury,  463 ;  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  463-467 ;  ot  trying 
to  infiict  "  suffering  "or  "sacri- 
fice" on  the  rich  by  taxes,  463, 
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467;  of  Mr.  Mill  as  toe 
ties  being  inadequate 
both  protection  and  reveuue,  turn; 
of  Adam  Smitli's  notion  Ibat  cer- 
tainty of  taxes  causes  economy 
in  voting  them,  474  ;  of  Bastiat 
concerning  scarcity  ohstacles, 
etc.,  506-513  ;  of  equivalence  in 
exchange  argument  for  free 
trade,  561 ;  in  George's  land  con- 
fiscation scheme,  126-129;  in 
socialistic  scheme  of  railways. 
160;  in  Dr.  Sinith's  theoiy/'labor 
causes  ali  vaiues,"  16T-175 ;  in 
theozy  of  declining  profits,  191- 
195,  338-330;  in  tlieorj;  that 
weatUi  must  l)e  distributed 
equally  or  injustice  is  done,  301- 
S2S :  m  Malthus's  theory  of  pop- 
ulation, 231-335;  in  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent,  338-243 ;  dear 
labor  underworkins  cheap  labor, 
307  j  in  Malthus's  theory  of  pop- 
ulation tending  to  outrun  meana 
of  subsistence,  395-397;  in  tlie 
distinction  between  raw  mater- 
ials and  finished  products  except 
as  to  a  single  iuaustry,  311 ;  of 
increasing  wages  by  iBminishing 
workers  and  -consumers,  330  ; 
of  protected  and  unprotected 
classes,  330 ;  concerning  Gresh- 
am's  law,  368,  373  ;  of  objections 
to  balance  of  trade  doctrine 
founded  on  statistical  omissions. 
395 ;  of  M.  Quetelefs  ground  of 
assuming  tliat  crime  is  not  pro- 

KrCionate  to  povei'ly,  442;  of 
■.  Smith's  ^ving  his  own  opin- 
ion concerning  Colbert  and  Tur- 
got  as  that  of  "  Ibe  most  intelli- 
gent meninFrance,"501;  of  com- 
Suting  the  saving  on  tlie  non-pro- 
uction  of  a  commodity  which 
a  country  has  all  the  natural  f  itc- 
ilities  to  produce  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  other,  5tl4  ;  of  sup- 
posing cheapness  controls  the 
trade  of  countries  whose  trade 
conditions  grow  out  of  past  wars, 
treaties,anif  other  historic  sequen- 
ces, 517;  of  Chinese  census.  538- 
550;of  tariff  for  revenue  only,i.e.. 
without  either  protection  or  sup- 
pression. 584 ;  of  Perry's  argu- 


ment that  importing  foreign 
goods  is  not  employing  foreign 
labor,  5i3  ;  of  the  "  profit  argu- 
ment "  for  free  trade,  576.  577  ; 
of  Perry's  application  of  Iticar- 
do's  theory,  that  dear  human 
labor  can  underwork  cheap 
human  labor.  367 ;  of  the  error 
that  the  import  and  payment  of 
J.....  „_  n  small  part  of  acoun- 
_. >___  .1. 'neof 


txi 


try' 

the  .... 

reduetio  ad  iMurdum,  IJiat  it 
verts  the  whole  income  of  Ameri- 
can producers  of  every  kind  into 
a  collection  of  protective  taxes 
fi-om  each  other,  593 ;  of  predic- 
tions by  McCulloch  that  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  silks  would 
not  destroy  English  manufact- 
ure, 687;  of  domestic  price  of 
every  imported  or  importable 
article  bemg  the  foreign  price 
plus  the  duty.  683 

Family,  relation  of,  in  various  per- 
iods, 60-65  ;  unequal  wealth  of, 
in  England,  378  :  regulation  of, 
by  government,  431 ;  harmony  of, 
in  China,  552 ;  resemblance  of 
family  unity  to  national  unity, 
575 

Famine,  in  India,  331 ;  causes,  ex- 
tent, and  number  of,  In  India, 
485 ;  In  Irelandj  491 ;  would  re- 
sult in  Cliina  it  opened  to  rail- 
roads, 536,  547 ;  export  of  food 
continues  during  famines,  570  ; 
cotton  famine  in  England,  6.<)0 

Fanaticism  as  a  social  waste,  446, 
447 

Fancy  articles,  export  of,  610  ;  im- 
ports of  and  revenue  from,  613 

Fanners,  cost  of  meat  among,  25  ; 
ejectment  of  tenant  fanners  in 
Ireland  on  repeal  of  protection 
tocorn,  26 ;  in  Persia.  51 ;  ryoia 
of  India  affected  by  loss  of  miin- 
ufacttu-es,  67 ;  small  and  large 
farms,  73  ;  prices  of  crops  af- 
fected by  scarcity,  96 ;  relative 
power  01  consumption  and  pro- 
duction, 67 ;  how  affected  1^ 
trade  in  grain  in  great  boards 
and  produce  exchanges,  103, 113; 
profit  made  by  tliem   on  sltort 
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crop  of  1881,  peas  and  oats,  107  ; 
production  of  farmers  deter- 
minud  by  market  prices,  108 ; 
prices  not  determined  by  la,l)or 
or  cost  of  production,  108 ; 
products  of  as  affected  by  sea- 
sons, wars,  currency,  protection, 
etc.,  110-130;  decline  of  acreage 
planted  by  farmers  in  Great 
Britain  under  free  trade  in  com, 
118-130  ;  profilB  of  farmers  in 
England,  178 ;  inequality  of 
conditions  among,  equalised  by 
migration,  314 ;  farming  less 
favorable  to  the  poor  than  city 
life,  319 ;  economy  of  Dakota 
and  bonanzji  farms,  319  ;  Dr, 
Bmitb  on  farm  rents,  288 ;  true 
cause  of  rent,  3^8,  343,  343 ; 
how  rent  and  transportation 
balance  each  other  as  taxes  on 
farmers,  347-353 ;  how  many 
are  tenant  farmers  in  United 
States,  367 ;  capitals  In  farms, 
367  ;  farmers  beinE  elim- 
inated in  Ireland,  374 ;  decline 
of  crops  and  animals  after  pro- 
tection withdrawn,  375 ;  sim- 
plest organization  of  farm  labor 
IS  wor^ngon  shai'ea,  311  ;  num- 
ber engaged  in,  in  United  States, 
830  :  farmers  of  tJie  revenue  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  458  ;  farmers  of 
India,  how  destroyed,  485;  of 
Turkey,  how  taxed,  488 ;  com- 
petition between  farmers  and  its 
efCecIs,  513 ;  can  have  no  trade 
with  competing  farmers,  513; 
In  Prussia  advance  in  tillage, 
530 ;  employed  by  the  commune 
(mir)  in  Russia  536;  farmers' 
prices  and  import  duties,.  591 ; 
butter,  potatoes,  grain,  and  flour 
not  raised  in  price  in  United 
States  by  duties,  BOl ;  nor  wool, 
salt,  coal,  and  lumber,  591,  593  ; 
farmers  of  America  are  not  the 
promoters  of  any  free  trade  agi- 
tation whatever — importers  not 
authorized  to  speak  in  their 
name,  604,  QO.'S ;  share  of  duties 
mid  by  farmers,  according  to 
Thoa.  G.  Shearman,  less  than 
from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
613  ;    farmers  of  Great  Britain 


sacrificed  to  the  manufacturers, 
676 ;  products  of.  exported, 
610 ;  yet  a  revenue  derived  from 
tlieir  importation,  613  ;  rates  of 
duty  on  farmers  products,  610 
Farmmg  the  revenues,  in  China, 
-3;  Asia  and  Africa,  468;  in 
ime,  454 

Federal    union  hi    United    Stales 
and  Germany,  how  formed,  514 
Fertility  of  man  relatively  to  ani- 
mals and  plants,  231-385  ;  as  an 
element   in  rent,    238-343 :   de- 
cline of,  in  certain  countries  and 
advance     in     others,    354-363 ; 
fertility  changing  to  desert  in 
Turkey  through  free  trade  and 
bad  government,  490 ;  how  in- 
duced in  Prussia,  530 
"  Fiat "   (see  Money) 
Fig  tree,  taxed,  but  imports  free 

in  Turkey,  489 
Finance  of  United  States,  in  1801 

to  1875,  353-355,  886 
Fini^ed   products,   value   of   ex- 
porting, rather  than  raw  mate- 
Fire-arms,  wages  in  manufacture 
of,  681 ;  superiority  of  Ameri- 
cans in,  59Q 
Fire-wood,  revenue  from,  S80 
Fisheries,  taxes  on,   454  ;  English 

statutes  to  protect,  555 
Fish,  exports  and  imports  of  and 
revenue    from,   610,    613;   con- 
sumer does  not  pay  the  duty  on, 
615 
Flannels,  protection  to,  383 
Flax,  duties  on,  383 ;  in  Russia, 
537 ;   wages    in    flax    manufac- 
ture In  Imssachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,     583 ;    fiber   compared 
with  wool,  673 
Florence,    woolen    manufacture, 

669 
Florin,  838 ;  in  England,  389 
Pood,  rate  of  production  of,  333 ; 
evolution  of  sources  of  food, 
275-380 ;  no  food  fund  in  nature, 
295  ;  fallacies  of  the  fear  of  man 
outrunning  means  of  subsis- 
tence, 296;  effect  of  free  com 
on  farmers  of  Italy,  317;  con- 
sumer makes  price,  330 ;  ofHin- 
doos,  486 ;  Imports  and  exports 
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of,  in  France,  500  ;  from  Ger- 
many, 515,  530  ;  in  cotton  goods. 
530  ;  export  of,  in  raw,  ceases 
when  embodied  in  finished  prod- 
ucts, 530;  countries  exporting 
food  are  not  necessarily  growing 
countries,  566 ;  dependence  of  a 
country  on  foreign  countries  for 
food,  570 ;  excess  of  food  in  a 
food-exporting  country  no  guar- 
anty tliat  its  people  will  not 
starve,  570 ;  wages  in  food  prep- 
aration in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain,  583 ;  strikes  and 
losses  in,  from  1881  to  1887, 338  ; 
butter  in  United  Slates,  effect  of 
duty  on  price,  686 

Foreigner,  how  made  to  contrib- 
ute revenue  under  protective 
duties  (Sidgwick).  565;  depen- 
dence "On,  discussed  by  MeCul- 
lo<ih  and  Devas,  570 ;  on  what 
articles  foreigner  pays  the  duty, 
586 

Foreign  salt,  lessened  consump- 
tion of,  in  United  States,  693  ; 
price,  697 

Foreign  ships,  carry  our  imports 
and  exports  (659),  because  of 
the  total  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion from  American  carriers, 
643,  653 ;  causes,  6B9,  660 

Foreign  trade,  protected  by  Great 
Britain  efEectlvely,  316 ;  effects 
of  in  United  States,  881-385; 
how  clasaifled  in  France,  BOO ; 
limitations  and  restrictions  hav- 
ing other  than  a  protective  de- 
sign not  to  be  charged  to  the 
Sirotectionist  principle,  500,  501 ; 
iinited  relatively  to  home  trade 
by  cost  of  transportation  to  arti- 
cles combining  small  bulk  and 
easy  portability  with  large  value, 
600 ;  restricted  by  the  small 
number  of  products  it  can 
take,  603 ;  involves  military 
aggression  and  a  universal 
ana  incessant  drumbeat,  680, 
686 

Forests,  waste  of  and  extent  of  in 
United  States,  148 ;  taxes  on 
in  Roman  empire,  454 ;  wo 
men  working  in,  in  Germany, 


Forfeiture  of   foreign   vessels  tak- 
ing part  in  coasting  trade,  653 

Franc,  unit  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Bwitzerland,  888 

France,  silk  trade  of,  38 ;  travel  in, 
38 ;  military  statistics  under 
Napoleon  III.,  30;  marriage  in, 
30 ,  cost  of  wars  in,  70 ;  value  of 
agricultural  products  of,  330; 
relative  wages,  315  ;  coinage  of, 
from  1851  to  1856,  380,  386; 
monetary  unit  of,  338;  change 
in  social  forces,  403;  French 
government  responsible,  407; 
as  a  republic,  416 ,  mayors  and 
police  prefects  appointed,  416 ; 
expenditure  on  army  in,  438 ; 
M.  Quetelet  on  crime  in,  443 ; 
comparative  loss  of  hfe  by  indi- 
vidual crime  and  social  strug- 
gles, 446 ;  credit,  bow  main- 
tained, 448 ;  payment  of  German 
indemnity  by,  450;  producing 
tobacco,  456;  but  permitting 
subjects  also  to  produce,  481 
employers  numerous  in,  406 
relative  to  Great  Britain,  497 
land-owners  numerous,  497 . 
value  of  wine  manufacture,  497; 
of  ^1  manufactures,  497 ;  of 
foreign  trade,  407  ;  government 
centralized,  497 ;  protective 
duties  in,  498  ;  free  and  dutiable 
articles,  499 ;  France  and  protec- 
tion discussed  by  Adam  Smith, 
500-503;  beet  sugar,  503-506; 
her  military  relations  to  Ger- 
many, 515 ;  proportion  of  land 
cultivated  to  poiiulation,  546 ; 
labor  cost  of  making  iron  com- 
™red  with  that  in  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  573 ;  unity  of, 
630;  under  Colbert  introduces 
manufacture  of  eliina,  glass, 
carpets,  and  tapestry,  630 ;  pro- 
duction of  iron,  steel,  and  coal 
in,  650 ;  lines  of  steamers  sus- 
tained by,  658 ;  merino  wools  of, 
073 ,  Mauschump,  wool  of,  673 ; 
wool  supply  of,  673  ;  beginning 
of  tlie  wool  industry  under  Oof 
bert,  6T3 ;  brief  mistake  of 
French  statesmen  in  1786  con- 
cerning woolens,  674:  triurapli 
of  Napoleon's  protective  policy 
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in  Europe  generally 

675 ;  Englaud's  ti'ade  in  coihhi 

goods  with,  6H9 

Frankfort.  514,  515 

Freu  coinage,  341,  343,  358-360; 
defined,  3G1 

Fniedom,  rtlalion  of  prices  tii, 
lai;  dimiijislies  in  compiw^t 
ctotrea,  with  iucrouse  in  power, 
but  cau  still  be  had  on  Uie  oiil- 
Hkirts,  with  relating  iiower,  210; 
capital  emcmcipateH  Inbor,  'iVi ; 
hiiw,  313;  fi'eedom  of  Bpuecli, 
■when  tiie  intent  of  speech  is  to 
piumote  criim!,  3U7 ;  relation  of 
money  to,  338;  orentert  by  Ihc 
extra  dollar  (Phillips)  after  satis- 
fying wants,  583 

Fi'celiMt,  of  England,  483 ;  of  India, 
487 ;  of  Turkey,  4tl8 ;  of  Ireland, 
493  i  of  France,498,41l0 ;  coffee  on, 
inUnit^d  Stales,  not  in  England, 
800 ;  American  free  list  covers 
six-sevenths  of  all  articles  not 
pToducibie  in  Ainei'iea,  601  ;  but 
importing  tliem  free  has  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  our  exports  to 
the  countries  whicb  produce 
them,  601 ;  we  sell  them  only  a 
fifth  as  mucli  as  we  buy  from 
them,  601 

"Free  ships,"  as  a  pretended 
American  policy,  a  fraud,  6B1, 
663 ;  the  dounterpart  of  the  Tro- 
jan Horse,  663 

Free  ti-nilc,  associatctl  with  Uic 
Laissez  fairc  doctrine,  15 ;  mak- 
ing one  world's  market  would 
iiiipair  wages  in  high  stnndai'd 
countries,  315  ;  how  under  the 
name  free  trade  protection  may 
be  practiced,  816;  the  argument 
that  "  all  trade  Is  barter  '  vindi- 
dates  protection,  333  ;  true  free 
trade  measured  by  freedom  id 
paying  for  what  we  buy  wllli 
what  wo  have  to  buy  willi,  333 ; 
crises  produced  by  free  trade 
policy  in  England  in  1847-8,  and 
United  States  in  1854-7,  in 
1819-1887,  874r^l;  lends  to 
over-trading,  877 ;  produces 
crisis  of  1837,  383  ;  and  of  1857, 
886 ;  imports  increase  and 
revenue    relatively   to    imports 


fall  under  free  trade,  469-472  ; 
how  far  British  taritf  is  a  free 
trade  scheme,  483 ;  internal  trade 
of  England  less  free  than  in 
United  States.  483,  483 ;  effects 
of  forcing  English  trade  on 
India,  488-488;  free  list  in 
Fninee,  490;  free  trade  puis 
high  duties  on  imports  not  pro- 
ducible in  the  country  laving  the 
dnly,  480,  508 ;  f  Ae  trade  soon 
brings  dearness  and  scarcity, 
BOO ;  wherever  the  domestic  sup- 
ply is  tlie  only  one  adequate  lo 
Ihc  demand,  510;  list  of  Ger- 
many, at  flrsl  an  advocate  of  fi-ee 
trade,  514 :  how  changed,  514 ; 
f  ite  trade  theory  covers  coerced 
trade  in  practice,  B53 ;  escmpli- 
lied  in  China,  584 ;  and  Japan, 
653, 554  ;  lowest  duties  known 
save  in  Turkey,  533 ;  exceptions 
to  free  ti'ade  (Mill),  BB7 ;  an  argu- 
ment of  protectionists  that  no 
free  trader  can  refute  except  by 
refusing  to  state  it,  560;  free 
trade  in  fact  only  a  crilidsm,  not 
a  policy,  603 ;  while  it  professes 
to  let  Industries  alone  in  the 
country  adopting  it,  it  really 
cloaks  war  on  aU  nations,  6!8 ; 
its  tendencies  disintegrating, 
639,  630 ;  displacement  of  labor 
by,  in  silk  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, 685 ;  American  ocean  ves- 
sels left  to  free  competition  witli 
foreign  since  1816,  643,  6')3; 
does  not  kill  iintil  foreign  ship- 
builders cjm  build  a  cheaper 
whip,  656 ;  tlien  it  proves  fatal, 
656 ;  free  trade  pressed  but  de- 
clined In  all  British  colonics, 
664,  668 :  absolute  free  ti-ade  in 
wool  and  woolens  kills  the  wool 
and  woolen  industries  of  Portu- 
gal and  Brazil,  670 ;  sliort  career 
5f  misclilef  in  France  in  1786-98, 
674 ;  free  trade  in.  United  Stales 
transfers  American  ships  to  Eng- 
land, and  free  trade  in  England 
transfers  millions  of  farmers, 
wool-growers,  and  silk-makers 
to  United  States,  683 ;  free  trade 
the  corner-stone  of  the-  Con- 
federate rebellion,  687,  608 ;  iu 
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(luinine,  692 ;  free  trade  is  the 
crimed  of  uiitlirift  in  tliu  Uuited 
^jtatus,  aud  dcrivts  its  cliiof  sup- 
port from  tlie  thriftless  claasus, 
tms  ;  Uie  uniform  sequence  of 
prosperity  af lur  protection  caus- 
es denialsthat  sequence  implies 
cnusalion,  post  hoe,  etc.,  708-707 

Free  traders,  irritable  and  super- 
cilious tone  of,  55S-fla8  :  tteir 
error  of  style  arising  from 
bumptious  intoleniace  combined 
witli  limited  researeli,  558 ; 
Jevons  and  Perry  do  not  meet 
the  "one  and  two  capitals" 
point.  580,  573  ;  wheo  free 
traders  are  not  unpatriotic 
(Dovas),  570;  can  not  claim  the 
"  diversity  of  natural  gifts " 
argument,  as  it  belongs  wholly 
to  the  protectionists,  572-578 ; 
the  free  trade  contention  is  for 
free  admission  of  competing 
produeis,  and  high  duties  on 
products  dependent  on  unlike 
natural  conditions,  573 ;  Mr. 
Shearman  contends  that  manu- 
facturers in  United  States  pav 
from  97  to  B9  per  cent  of  tariit 
duties,  611-813;  downfall  of 
American  ocean  carrjiog  trade 
due  to  freetraders'  efforts  to  get 
cheap  iron  and  sleel  by  importa- 
tion wiiile  Englaiid  was  getting 
it  by  protection,  648-850 

Freight  earnings  must  be  added  to 
exports  of  carrying  nations  to 
stale  balance  of  trade  correctly, 
303  ;  of  EnglLsIi  ships,  603 ; 
liow  obtained,  659,  663 

French  sciiool  of  economists, 
Bastiat.  3.  43,  334;  Say,  9  ;  La- 
Vasseur,  80  ;  demand  the  caiise 
of  labor,  Boisguiiiebert,  83 ; 
Condillac,  83  ;  Cournot  on  mar- 


188;  Fontenay,  342;  DeCandolle, 
375-380;  Editor  of  Le  Devoir, 
818  ;  M.  Godin,  313  ;  Le  Play, 
881;  Baron  de  Rothschild,  364; 
Cemuschi,  373  ;  Quelelet,  441- 
445;  Bastiat,  506.  514;  Colbert 
and  Turgot,  500,  503,  639,  650, 
678;  Napoleon,  673,  675 


Fruits,  exports  of,  610  ;  imports  of 
and  revenue  from,  613 

Fuel,  in  making  iron,  045 

Furniture,  wages  in  manufacture 
of  in  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain,  583 ;  strikes  in,  338  ; 
revenue  from  in  United  States 
paid   by  foreign  producers,  588 

Furs,  exports  of.  610  ;  imports  of 
and  revenue  from,  613 

Futures,  ilealiug  in  on  boards  of 
aspects  of.  104 


G. 

Gas-flttings,  export  of,  596,  610 

Gaul,  taxes  in,  454 

G«noa.  woolen  industry,  669 

Georgia,  silk  raising  in,  631.  633  ; 
present  production  of  iron,  646 ; 
Boliert  Toombs  of  Georgia  helps 
effecUvely  to  destroy  American 
merchant  marine,  657,  658  ;  and 
earns  contempt  of  British  free 
traders  by  his  subserviency,  658  ; 
woolen  coat  made  in  one  day  in. 


r,  34. 


671 

German  ( 
43,  50,  ftl,  133,  178,  340,  ! 
Karl  Marx,  on  value,  88-94, 184, 
189.  240  ;  Soetbeer,  863,  366;  H. 
H.  Qossen,  94;  Heine,  Heeren, 
Hegewiwih,  Kiebuhr,  189;  GrQn- 
lund,  313,  176,  179,  306;  List, 
514-680 

Germans,  subscribed  to  Frencli 
indemnity,  4S0  ;  indemnity  the 
empire  for  lis  absolutism,  634 

Germany,  accidents  in  mines, 
33 ;  fairs  in,  103 ;  value  of 
agricultural  product,  330  ; 
relative  wages  in.  315 ;  experi- 

,  ence  in  changing  from  silver  to 
gold,  363-863  ;  monetaiy  unit, 
338 ;  emperor's  power,  406  : 
parliament  advisory,  40 1 ; 
expenditure  on  army  iji,  4S8  ; 
emphe  founded  by  its  army, 
489  ;  production  and  export  of 
beet  sugar  in,  503-506  ;  national 
unity  and  German  empire  pro- 
moted liy  protection  to  German 
industries,  514^30:  trade  of  with 
Englivnd  prior  to  1837,  515  ;  in 
raw  materials    kept    Germany 
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ar  witli  Austria 
.n  1866^7  caused  no  dubt,  516  ; 
war  of  1870  witli  France,  Bl«  ; 
industiial  conditions  of,  616  ;  no 
eiiforceU  trade.  516  ;  GtiTiiany 
leads  in  wpecified  paiticulars, 
531  ;  causes  of,  531 ;  history  of 
evolution  of  German  Einpiro 
industrially,  514r-531i  politicall7, 
G31-625  ;  lieterogeutity  and  dia- 
union  of,  under  free  foreigu 
trade,  531,  523 ;  revenues  of, 
533  ;  rates  of  wages  in,  581  ; 
Aniericun  Lalanco  of  trade 
against,  600  ;  unity  of  Germany 
a  result  of  protection,  830; 
superseding  Bngllsli  in  silk 
manufacture,  630  ;  product  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  in  1888,  650 
German  Empire,  monetary  unit  of, 
338  :  political  evolution  of,  531- 
535 ;  industrial  gniwtli  of,  S14^ 
521  ;  vindicated  in  parliament, 
524 
Gig-mill,  invention  of,  and  eltect, 

681 
Gimlets,  export  of,  596 
Gin,  Whitney's    cotton,   effect  of 

invention,  und  nature  of,  686 
Ginseng,  export  of,  610 
Glass,  trade  in  between  England 
and  Belgium,  27 ;  duties  on, 
383  ;  in  Prance,  498,  503,  503 ; 
Germaa,  519  ;  Victoria  protects, 
530  ;  beginning  manufacture  of 
inPittsburg,  678;  rates  of  wa^'s 
in  glass  manufacture  in  America 
and  Europe,  681  ;  England  pro- 
tects ber  own  glass,  but  witli- 
drawB  prolecljou  from  Irish 
glass,  498  ;  exports  of,  610 ;  im- 
ports of  and  revenue  from,  613  ; 
history  of  manufacture  of,  in 
Egypt  Europe,  and  United 
Slates,  638-^44  ;  begun  under 
Colbert's  auspices  in  France, 689; 
in  Scotland,  England-  and 
American  colonies,  639 ;  Alexan- 
ander  Hamilton's  report  on,  639  ; 
white  green,  flint,  German, 
crown,  and  cut  glass,  640,641; 
total  product  of,  from  1824  to 
date,  643,  644 
Glue,  revenue  paid  by  foreign 
producers  on,  586;  export  of,  610 


Gold,  tie  lietween  government 
credit  and  gold  in  1861-5,  S31  ; 
aa  ati  oniament,  331 ;  followed 
silver  in  England,  334 ;  tlie  cur- 
rency of  capital  and  large  invest 
roents  in  reproductive  wealth, 
339  ;  quantity  in  use  us  money, 
844  1  Adam  Smilb  on  rehitive 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  345 ; 
rate  of  protluction  of,  relatively 
to  silver,  366, 867  ;  how  affected 
by  drain  to  India,  378;  can  not 
afford  to  pay  debts  in  gold  when 
it  removes  an  implement  of 
business,  383;  in  aria,  883;  gold 
penny,  889 

Gourde,  monetarj-  unit  of  Hayti, 

Government,  on  what  qualities  in, 
trowtb  of  wealth  depends, 
68;  origin  of,  131-185; 
changes  in,  133  ;  debts  of,  352 ; 
is  iuvoluntaiy,  instinctive,  and 
beyond  the  collective  jwwer  of 
society  to  dispense  with,  398- 
399;  among  savages  is  tribal, 
403  ;  grows  out  of  their  econorai<; 
condition,  as  being  without  capi- 
tal, 403  ;  if  economic  conditions 
are  unequal  becomes  aristocratic, 
403  ;  climate,  403 ;  occupations 
mould  the  form  of,  403 ;  remains 
an  atfair  of  party,  404  ;  despotic 
when,  404;  free,  404;  Judicial 
department  most  coercive,  416 ; 
the  ofBcial  class  slightly  larger 
in  republics  than  in  monarchies, 
433 ;  temporal  and  spiritual  and 
secular,  &8  ;  general  and  local, 
439 ;  functions  of  local  are 
largely  economic,  429,  480  ;  in 
all  emploi-ment,  433  ;  right  to 
govern,  440  ;  functions  of  ex- 
pand, 455 ;  its  share  of  produc- 
tion, 454-455  ;  practice  of,  some- 
times better  than  theories,  457- 
460;  local,  in  England,  477; 
British  Empire  governed  for  pro- 
fits and  not  for  revenue,  484 ; 
little  local  government  in  France, 
497  :  of  William  and  Bismarck 
approved,  614^625 ;  taxes  on 
liquors  identify  government  wilh 
traffic  in  certain  ways,  537 ; 
workings    of    Russian  govern- 
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1  imports  of,  from 
n  Turkey,  488 


ment  Hs  to  emancipalion,  resump- 
tiou,  and  paupers,  530,  521  ;  of 
CMna  liglit  in  excludiug  forces 
tending  to  disruption  of  Chinese 
internal  ti'ade,  547;  is  tlieaum  of 
all  Intrinsically  profitless  and 
soGially  necessary  industriijs, 
700,  701 

Grains,  duties  c 
Canada,  391 

Graziers,  taxed 

Great  Britain,  c 
of  its  House  of  Commons, 
commons  and  private  lands, 
earnings  of  entire  people,  _ .  _ , 
value  of  agricultural  products, 
330 ;  total  gold  coinage  of,  in 
1851  to  1838,  386;  monetary 
unit,  pound  sterting,  value  of, 
338  ;  extent  of  deposits  in  private 
liatiks,  of,  389;  total  bank  depos- 
its of,88fl;  eultm'e  of  tlie  nobility 
and  land-owning  gentry  in,  400  ; 
liislory  of  government  in,  408- 
412 ;  credit,  hoiv  maintained, 
448 ;  local  taxation  in,  47&4T0  ; 
general  taxation  in,  479-483; 
tyranny  in  proliibiting  cuiliva- 
tion  of  tobacco,  480 ;  derives  no 
revenue  from  outside  dominions 
except  profits  of  trade,  484 ;  rates 
of  wages,  blacksmitli  and  ii-on- 
puddlers,  in  1867,  511;  change  in 
trade  of,  wiUi  Germany,  pro- 
duced by  protection  in  Germany, 
515  ;  relation  of,  to  her  colonies, 
330-533  ;  unable  to  prevent  tlieir 
adoption  of  protective  policies, 
330-333;  course  of,  toward  China 
and  Japan,  583-554 ;  British 
protective  laws,  555;  and  what 
occupations  they  protected, 
555  ;  rates  of  wages  In,  compared 
with  United  States  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, 081-583  ;  totai  value 
of  British  manufactures,  637 ; 
small  product  of  iron  and  steel  a 
century  ago,  646  ;  and  imports, 
646;  population  of  in  1788,  646  ; 
Great  Britain  indebted  to  her 
protection  to  iron  and  steel  and 
ship-huitding  for  her  carrying 
trade,  648,  649 ;  product  (1883) 
of  iron,  steei,  and  coul,  650 ;  pro- 
duct of  pig  iron  from  1860  lo  1888. 


661;  how  Great  Britain  "fc?<l3 
the  main  arteries  of  British  com- 
merce," 657  ;  but  can  not  influ- 
ence the  tariff  policies  of  her 
colonies,  664  ;  British  legislation 
always  animated  by  a  protective 
motive,  675,  676  ;  but  it  was  a 
protection  to  the  stronger,  at  tlie 
cost  of  tlie  weaker  class,  670 

Greeks,  ignorant  of  use  of  sugar, 
beer,  cultivated  strawberry, 
buckwheat,  maize,  275-279 ; 
allotments  of  land  by  Lj'cui^gus, 
138;  economic  conditions  of, 
gave  form  to  governments,  402 

Greece,  ownersiiip  of  land  in,  33 ; 
family  relation  in.  61  ;  monetaiy 
unit  of,  339 ;  earliest  money  of, 
331, 888 ;  government  of,  407;  al- 
leged bankruptcy  of  modern,448; 
early  iron  and  steel  in  Homer, 
Schliein  aim, Gladstone, andGold- 
zilier,  645 ;  wool  culture  and 
sheep  in,  668 

Qreshiiiii's  law,  368 

Gr(vit,  3;J9 

Giir«Hwork.  as  a  btisis  of  proof, 
683 

Gunpowder,  export  of,  610 ;  im- 
port and  revenue,  613 

Gypsum,  revenue  paid  by  im- 
porters, 586 


Hair,  export,  of,  f. 


Hamburg,  533 

Hammered  coins,  340 

Hand-made  goods  in  India  super- 
seded by  Englisii  machine-made, 
effects  of,  66 

Hanover,  for  free  trade  in  1818, 
314,  515,  532 

Hard  times,  373,  374r-376,  381  ;  in- 
crease of  imports  leading  to, 
384,  385  ;  of  1854-7,  385 

Hardware,  wages  in,  InUniied  States 
and  Europe,  581  ;  effect  of  im- 
ports of  iiardwsre  from  England 
into  India,  80,  67  ;  prices  o?  san- 
itary hardware  In  New  York, 
how  reduced  by  American  com- 
petition under  protection,  631, 
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Hntcliels,  English  and  American, 
prices  of,  590 

Hats,  wages  ia  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  583 ;  esport,  610 ; 
imporls  and  revenue,  613 

Havre  {American)  aicamer  line  de- 
stroyed, 657 

Hay,  rakes,  export  of,  596;  export 
of  hay,  610  ;  import  and  reve- 
"■"  ;   importur  pays  duty. 


615 


it  of,  f. 


..,  monetary 

Hebrews,  taxes  among,  453  ;  ui- 
vision  and  allotment  of  land, 
138  ;  year  of  jubilee  not  an  ex- 
ample of  communism  or  state 
ownership,  188 

Hemp,  under  tariff  of  1816-1824^ 
18^  In  Russia,  537;  exports 
from  United  SUil«s,  610;  im- 
ports and  revenue,  613 ;  com- 
pared with  wool,  673 

"      :,  515 


High  duties,  England  on  tohacco, 
480  ;  free  trade  policy  lays  on 
tropical      and      non-competing 

Srolucts,  573 
jhways,  480,  433 
Hindoos,  486,  516  (we  India) 
Hinges,    English    and     American 

pnces  of,  500 
Historical  school,  13;  notconflned 
to  oinnion,  17  ;    limitations  on, 
30 ;    importance   of    Listorical 
method  on  questions  of  revenue 
and  protection,  469 
Hoard,  can  not  be  afflnned  of  en- 
joyable wealth,  303 ;  only  of  re- 
productive or  social,  2*7 ;  oppo- 
siteof  capital,  311 ;  in  stockings, 
324  ■    rich  have  no  hoard,  334, 
304r-807  ;  silver  ornaments  in  In- 
dia as  refuge  against  famine, 
881 
Hoes,  export  of,  596 
Holland,     government    of.     407 ; 
credit,  448;   Ameritan    balance' 
of  trade  against,  599 
Home,  markets,    381-383  ;    home 
belter   secured  in  Kussiu  than 
Ireland,  480 
Home  trade,  513,  560,  667 ;  takes 


more  products  than  foreign,  603; 

and  is  freer  as  to  means  of  pay- 
ments, 604 
Home   production,    employs  two 

capitals  and  two  sets  of  laborers 

where  imported    employs    one, 

5T2 
Hops,   revenue    paid    by   foreign 

producers,  586  ;  export  of,  610 ; 

imporls  of  and   revenue   from, 

613 
Horsea,  excise  duties  on,  481 
Horse-nails,  export  of,  596 
Hosiery,  duties  on,  in  1838,  383; 

success  of  foreign,  691 
House  tax  in  England,  483 
Hundred  rates,  477 
Hungary,   food  exported    during 

famine.  570 


Idleness,   when   compulsory,   511, 

513,  569 
Identity,  not  diversity  of  natural 
gifts  between  United  Stales, 
England, France,  Germany,  etc., 
573 
Illinois,  land  system  in,  142; 
Bailroads,  aid  to,  155;  railway 
earnings  and  division  of,  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  173, 
811;  transportation  from,  331; 
corn,  production  in,  352;  farrti 
products  In,  361;  tenant  farms 
in,  369;  taxes  in,  468 ;  manu- 
factures of,  664,  666 
Immigration,  145;  past  and  future, 
145-146  ;  chart  of,  147 ;  money 
brought  by,  148;  assorted  and 
exclusion  of,  148 ;  exclusion  of, 
as  a  measure  to  promote  wages, 
820  831 ;  cliange  tn  consump- 
tion by,  831 ;  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industries  favorable  to,  473; 
from  Switzerland  into  Ireland 
during  protection,  493;  of  Chi- 
nese into  otlier  countries  coex- 
tensive with  destruction  of  au- 
tonomy and  industries  in  their 
own,  636;  figures  of  Chinese, 
548;  compared  with  European, 
548 ;  total  immigration  from 
1860  to  1883  shown  by  tables  and 
chart,  651 
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Impeacliment,  409 

ImplementB,  agricultural,  in  Unit- 
ed States,  363-267;  Germany, 
535 ;  China,  547  ;  wages  in  man- 
ufacture of,  In  United  States  and 
Europe,  581  ;  American  articles 
supplanting  those  of  Birming- 
ham In  foreign  markets,  596 ; 
protected  but  exported,  610; 
prehistoric,  for  defense,  644 

Imports,  duties  on  Roman,  454;  in 
United  States  from  1831  lo  1881, 
average  amount  of,  and  revenue 
produced,  469-473;  gold  dis- 
coveries increase,  470;  quautily 
of  imports  rcpuired  under  low 
duties  to  prodwee  as  much  re- 
venue as  high,  471;  chart  of  im- 
poils  and  revenue  from  1830 
to  1860,  471;  of  food,  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  in 
France,  500;  change  in  Gemiaoy 
from  linislied  products  to  raw 
materials,  517;  of  lumber  into 
United  States,  533;  increase  ten- 
fold of  imports  of  silk  into  Eng- 
land under  free  trade  in  silks, 
636;  of  wool  and  woolens  com- 
pared with  domestic  product. 
677-678 
Importations,  excessive  produce 
commercial  crises,  374.  876, 383, 
38B,  888;  importing  Englisli  iron, 
n  Importing  English  crops  con- 
densed into  iron,  579;  it  dis- 
places American  crops  to  the 
value  of  the  iron  imported,  579; 
importation,  where  domestic 
production  is  adequate,  dis- 
places it,  but  does  not  increase 
supply  nor  lower  prices  (silks), 

Importeis  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers in^ire  the  free  tiide 
criticism,  BiM,  605;  in  Jefferson's 
period  wanted  duty  taken  off 
salt,  640;  importers  of  competing 
goods,  interests  not  Identical  with 
those  of  American  labor,  643 

Improvements,  455 

Incidence  of  taxes,  459;  a  final 
subtlety  of  slight  pi-actJcal  value, 
460;  can  not  be  known  if  "  con- 
venience "  is  consulted,  461-t67; 
of    import  duties    on    products 


iron  and  steel,  647;  on  wool  and 
woolens,  678-880 
India,  formerwcalth  of.and  present 
poverty,  66;  relative  wages  in. 
316;  inilluence  of  drain  of  silver 
lo,  over  its  ratio  of  value  to  gold, 
B46;  silver  standard,  monetary 
unit  of.  338;  value  in  annas,  338; 
taxes  in,  453;  land  tax 


,   456; 


1  salt,  i 


economic  effects  of  British  as- 
cendency in,  483-488;  revenue 
paid  by,  485;  salaries  of  English 
and  native  officers,  485;  India 
was  compelled  to  take  free  trade 
in  silks  and  cottons  while  Eng- 
land kept  protection,  487;  Eng- 
land vetoes  protective  legislation 
in,  533;  food  exported  during 
famine,  570;  England's  trade  in 
cotton  goods  wiUi,  689 
India-rubber  goods,  exports,  610; 

imports  and  revenue,  613 
Indiana,     land    system    in,    143- 
fertility  In,  343;   corn    produc- 
tion in,  353;   farm  products  in, 
261;  tenant  faxmeis  in,  369;  in 
silk  raising    mania  of    1836    to 
1839,    683;  in  phite    glass,   644; 
economy    of    protection   to    its 
manufactures    against     Eastern 
(Sidgwick),  583.  665,  866 
Indians,  33,  49-54,  645 
Indirect   taxes  on  luxuries  com- 
mended by  Smith,  461 
Individual  debis  in  United  Slates 

448 
Industry,  incentives  to,  63;  beWns 
how,  168-166;  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  labor,  163;  how 
stimulated  by  abundant  means 
of  payment,  331;  annual  pro- 
duct of,  in  United  States,  334; 
comprehends  all  economic  effort, 
390;  all  new  industries  unprofit- 
able at  first,  818;  women  in,  825, 
338,  383;  crises  m  United  States, 
383;  industries  more  affected 
usually  by  local  than  general 
government,  430;  failure  in,  tJie 
chief  cause  of  crime,  441;  in- 
dustry a  surer  source  of  well- 
being  than  charity,  446;  effect  of 
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e  cliannel, 


pulilic  dfljt,  448;  proliibitiun  uf 
an  industry  as  a  mtans  to  pre- 
vent a  tax  from  protecting  it, 
4fll ;  subversion  of  industrits  in 
India,  485;  transfer  of  indiwtries 
from  Turkey  to  England.  490; 
relation  of  legislation  to  industry 
in  France,  487-518;  in  Germany, 
514r-525;  borne  industry  in  hemp, 
Has,  linen,  and  woolen  in  Eus- 
Bia,  S37;  relation  of  government, 
to.  455;  Adam  Bmitli  on  pro- 
tection to,  655;  Mill  on  pro- 
tecdon  as  a  means  to  naturaliKe 
a  foreign  industry,  556;  not  an 
advantage  to  a  country  —  ' — 

ail  its  energy  inlt 

567;  inducements  ..  ..    

varied  Lome  industry  (Mofiat), 
567;  new  industries  require 
shelter,  Devason,  568,  577.  578; 
Iiow  protection  aids,  609-639;  silk 
industry  in  England  and  United 
States,  631-637;  glass  industry  in 
Uiiiled  States,  638-644;  iron  and 
steel,  644-652;  sliips  and  ship 
liuilding.  653-663  ;  carrving 
Hade,  663;  woola  and  woolens, 
664r-670;  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  670-680 
Industrial  independence.  671 
Industrial  war,  between  England 
and  India,  66-67;  between  Ger- 
many. France,  United  States, 
and  England  in  silk  manufac- 
ture, 631-638;  between  England 
and  United  Slates  in  silks,  63&- 
687-  in  manufactures.  643; 
Brougham  on,  643;  in  iron 
and  Bteel,  646-647;  England's 
industrial  war  against  American 
commercial  marine  succeeds, 
640-666;  llirough  "free  trade" 
reciprocity,  655;  subsidies,  6S9; 
piracy,  663;  England  scores  a 
short  free-trade  blow  at  France. 
674;  Prance  triumphs  under 
Napoleon,  674;  whose  views 
rule  Europe,  675 
Incomes  of  people  of  all  nations 
(Mulhall),  36;  in  England,  176: 
growth  of,  373;  incomes  as  a 
basis  of  taxation,  466;  income 
ta.i,  479-483;  total  income  of 
railways  reporting   in   Illinois, 


178-311;  of  English  railways, 
174;  of  manufactures  in  United 
States,  176-313;  of  EngUsli 
people  compaied  with  Hindoos, 
66;  in  salt  manufacture,  812; 
textile  fabrics,  313;  iron  and 
steel.  313;  meat  packing,  313; 
woolen  goods,  313;  lumber, 
leatlier,  813  ;  ship-hnilding,  313; 
silk  manufacture,  813;  tax  on 
Incomes  called  class  tas  in  part 
in  Germany,  622;  average  in- 
come of  Hindoos,  m, 
Inequalities,  and  crime.    443;   in 

taxation,  468 
Inflation,  as  a  cause  of  crises, 
885 ;  produced  liy  war  debts, 
393,  394;  loans  to  government 
are  inflation.  450 
Inquisition  in  France.  503,  650 
Insolvency,  of  individuals  abated 
by  issOes  of  government  money, 
331  ;  of  nations  may  follow  from 
owing  abroad.  377 ;  may  be  pro- 
duct by  excess  of  imports,  383 ; 
and  even  of  gold,  3B5 ;  during 
free  trade  periods,  377,  385 ; 
but  not  in  protective,  389  ;  of 
nations,  448 
Instruments,  musical,  519 ;  pro- 
tected in  Victoria,  530  ;  matUe- 
matical  and  musical  in  United 
States  export  of,  610 ;  import  of, 
and  revenue  from,  6l3 
Interest,  pecuniary,  the  aggregate 
of  all  private  raterests  is  the 
public,  36-40  ;  per  cent  of,  less- 
ens as  fund  increases,  178 ;  ratio 
of  to  returns  of  industry,  178 ; 
equal  to  one  half  of  average  rate 
of  profit,  193 ;  ratio  of  interest  to 
rent,  194 ;  rate  of,  is  in  Inverse 
ratio  to  amount  of  capital  of 
lender,  333 ;  interest  defined, 
338  ;  may  be  high  where  pro- 
duction is  slow,  361 ;  on  loans 
must  be  added  to  exports  in  stat- 
ing balance  of  trade  of  money- 
lending  nations,  395 ;  on  United 
State  debt  in  1888, 468 ;  interest 
and  wages  may  both  t*  high  if 
product  of  Industry  is  great, 
fi79-581 
Internal  improvements  in  United 
Stales,  150-158,230;  in  Canada, 
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531 ;  iu  United  Stales  Jefferson 
tliought  federal  govern  menl 
sliouid  be  empowered  to  make 
rather  than  disturb  tlie  lariffon 
account  of  a  surplus.  640 

Internal  revenue,  or  taxes,  in  Rome 
and  Gaul,  454 ;  in  United  States, 
amount  of,  468,  415 ;  taxes  on 
whiskey  and  tobacco  popular  In 
United  States  475  ;  diHicully  of 
repealing  in  United  States, 
475 ;  extent  of  taxes  on 
internal  commerce  in  Eng- 
land, 483,  483;  internal  taxes 
heavy  in  Turkey,  488 ;  inter- 
nal trade  freer  in  England 
than  iu  France  prior  to  1793, 
601  ;  but  not  between  England 
and  Ireland,  501  ;  internal  trade 
most  free  where  protection  from 
foreign  trade  is  best  assured, 
S14 :  on  liquors  in  United  Stales 
and  in  Russia  make  the  manu- 
facturers of  liquors  collectors  of 
revenue  in  effect,  637 

International     competilion,     319 ; 

Sayments  made  by  export  of 
ebt,  363-859;  crisis  in  one 
country  spreads  to  others,  377  ; 
can  be  taxed  467,  607,  630 ;  in 
silks,  033-037  ;  in  glass,  044 ;  in 
iron  and  steel,  646 ;  in  prices  of 
iron  and  steel,  047  ;  in  sliipping 
and  ocean  carrying  trade,  063^ 
664 ;  dispcisioD  of  industries 
among  nations  better  than  con- 
centrating theio  into  one,  674, 
07S 

International  contempt,  shown  by 
eminent  English  free  traders 
toward  their  American  dupes, 
657,658 

International  iniquity,  446,  483- 
487, 488-490,  491^95,  683-548 

International  taxation,  457 ; 
through  profits  of  a  conquered 
and  enforced  trade  in  India. 
Turkey,  and  Ireland,  483-401 ; 
China's  struggle  to  avoid,  540- 
548 ;  how  much  Canada  pays  in. 
593,  594,  615-617 

Internadonal  values, 460;  and  trade, 
Mill's  theoiT  of,  10-14  ;  opposed 
by  Carey,  16 

Invasion,  to  compel  "  free  trade," 


China,  534;  Japan,  553  ;  of  silk 
industry  of  England  and  des- 
truction by  free  trade  In  silks, 
635-037 
Inventions,  state  sphere  concern- 
ing, 431 ;  inventive  spirit  crushed 
by  irremovable  i>overty,  697 ; 
most  of  the  creat  inventions  of 
England  made  in  strongly  pro- 
tected industries  and  periods, 
654. 648,  649,  080.  681,  684,  685  ; 


597  ;  Lmidon  IHmea  on,  596 ; 
American  invention  of  pressed 
glass,  643 ;  in  France  during 
protective  periods,  674,  076 ; 
rapidity  of  in  England  in  pro- 
tective periods,  680,681 

Iowa,  land  system  in,  143;  cost  of 
transportation  from,  compared 
with  English  farm  rents  as  a  tax. 
on  farmers  350  351  com  pro 
duction  m  352  valui,  of  lands 
357  farm  products  in  361 
tenant  forms  360  banking  in 
353  woolen  manufactures  in 
666 

Ireland  relation  of  crime  to  po\ 
ertj  in  83  population  bein^ 
eliminated,  374-375  :  home  not 
secured  by  its  local  system,  430; 
effect  of  prohibition  of  tobacco 
raising  in,  401,  463;  famine  of 
1840-1849  in,  and  effect  on 
American  exports,  470;  taxes  in, 
470;  prohibition  of  culture  of 
tobacco  in,  481;  never  has  had 
protection  to  Industry  from  a 
British  parliament,  491;  English 
efforts  to  suppress  manufactures 
in,  493-495;  how  it  throve  under 
home- rule  protective  policy  from 
1783  to  1800, 493;  subversion  of 
her  industries  under  Act  of  Union , 
494;  free  corn  in  1840  reduces 
her  acreage  to  corn  one-half, 
559;  prohibited  from  producing 
tobacco  in  order  that  duty  on 
may  not  protect,  663;  food  ex- 
poMed  in  famine.  570 ;  our  W- 
ance  of  trade  with,  599-601 

Iron,  capacity  of  one  man  to  pro- 
duce, 330;  division  of  product 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in 
United  States,  313;  iron  used  as 
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money,  334;  rate  of  escliango 
of  iron  for  wheat  during  war, 
380;  tarifi  of  1824-28  aa  to  iron 
and  steel,  883,  883;  Engjisli  pro- 
tection of  tier  iron  and  steel,  489; 
in  France,  498-503  ;  alow  growth 
of  American  iron  and  steel 
and  flna]  high  prices  under 
low  duties,  rapid  growth  and 
final  low  prices  under  high  du 
ties,  500;  iron  and  steel  made 
with  less  labor  cost,  though  at 
higher  money  cost,  In  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  llngland,  611; 
Hewitfs  facts  refute  Bastiat's 
sophisms,  611;  wages  of  black- 
smiths  and  iron  puddlers  in  Am- 
erica and  Europe  in  1867,  rates 
of,  511;  quajitities  of  pig  and  bur 
made  in  tiermany,  530;  iron  and 
steel  wages  in  Germany,  523; 
galvaiiized,  protected  in  Nl-w 
South  Wales,  580;  gratis,  stoves, 
c\a.,  protected  in  Victoria,  5S0; 
statutes  maintained  in  England 
to  protect  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture, 565;  Michigan  would 
piwflt  (Bidgwick)  in  producing 
iron,  by  protection  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 665;  I'elative  labor  cost  of 
producing  iron  in  Pennsylvania, 
&igland  and  Prance,  578;  im- 
porting English  Iron  is  an  im- 
Sortation  of  the  crops,  etc.,  con- 
ensed  into  the  iron,  and  dis- 
places American  crops  to  that 
amount,  579;  wages  in  rolling 
mills  in  United  Slates  and 
Europe,  686;  revenue  on  im- 
portation of  pig  iron,  whom  paid 
B"  ■,  886;  bar  iron  in  part,  587; 
ill  on  division  of  import  du- 
ties, 587;  wrought  iron,  English 
and  American  prices  of,  560; 
American  Iron  and  steel  wares 

Eronounced  superior  by  Birming- 
am  board  of  trade  in  1868. 
London  Times  t«lls  why,  596  ; 
export  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, valuesof,  610;  exports  of 
iron  and  sicel  wares  from  United 
States,  610;  American  iron  and 
aleel  manufacture  and  foreign 
pay   duties   on,     611,  613,   647; 


inports  of  and  i 


613;  iron  and  steel  manufacfure 
older  than  agriculture,  644; 
mythological  antiquity  of,  645; 
Schliemanu,  Homer,  Gladstone, 
and  Goldziher  on,  646;  relation 
of  Vulcan  to,  645;  small  use  of 
iron  and  steel  in  Great  Britain 
in  1188,  646;  growth  of  since 
1706  in  England,  646;  better 
protected  in  England  than  in 
United  States  from  1700  to  1845, 
648;  disastrous  eHects  of  this 
fact  on  American  shipping  after 
18G5,  648;  world's  product  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  in  1883,  650; 
total  production  of  iron  and  steel 
rails,  pig,  rolled,  prices  of  steel 
and  iron  rails  in  United  States, 
miles  of  railroad  built,  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain, 
imd  immigration  from  1860  to 
1883,  651;  Liverpool  Cotton  Cir- 
cular on  effects  of  American 
tariff,  064 

Ifjilian  economists,  Cossa,  34; 
Qenovesi,  83;  Beccaria,  88;  Count 
Kosconi,  336 

Italy,    monetary    unit    of,    838; 

J>iirtieB  in,  404 ;  government., 
06, 407;  in  College  of  Ciuxlinals, 
418  ;  cost  of  army  in,  43B ;  low 
credit  of,  448 ;  tiirifE  of,  680  ;  Its 
balance  of  trada  against  tlie 
United  States,  600;  product  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal,  650  ;  Eng- 
land's trade  in  cotton  goods  wiUi, 


Jamaica,  cane-sugar  growers  seek 
union   with    United    States   or 
Canada,  505 
Japan,  unit  of,  888  ;  loss  of  sover- 
eignty as  U)  tariff,  533,  553, 654; 
averts  an  armed  invasion  in  1864 
hy  conforming  her  tariff  to  for- 
eign demands,  553  ;   balance  of 
trade  against  United  States,  600 
Java,  England's  trade  with,  680 
JclTerKonian  protectionism.  640 
jenny,    spinning,    invention    and 

effect  of,  681-1184 
Jewelry,  exports  of,  610;   imports 
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Judicial  department  most 


Kansas,  silk  culture  in,  633 
Kentucky,  gloss,  644 ;  hemp,  653 
Knights  of  Labor,  relation  to  tiie 

organEzation     of     lalior,      310 ; 

strikes  ordered  by.  'yiH 
Kopeck,  338 


Labor,  conflicts  in  defining,  4,  13, 
14 :  lJureauH  of  Ktutistics  of,  in- 
creasing, 23  ;  relation  of  lah<ir 
class  to  price  of  bread,  26;  rela- 
tive inducements  to,  in  comumn- 
aland  private  ownership,  41-54  ; 
Low  siipply  of  affeota  price,  98  ; 
how  affected  by  machine  power, 
132  ;  In  Asiatic  countries,  123  ; 
relation  of  to  tiUe,  135-130 ;  can 
not  give  rise  to  tides,  129  ;  divi- 
sion of,  due  to  private  title,  135- 
186 ;  modes  of  division  of  product 
witli  capital,  163 ;  when  labor 
time  hecanie  a  commodity,  166  ; 
not  the  sole  pi'odiicer,  187 ; 
dividing  product  in  railways  and 
manufacturing,  172-181 ;  capi- 
talizing the  productive  value  of 
labor,  181  ;  is  not  muscular 
effort,  but  organized  obedience, 
183;  produces  only  ila  own 
wa^,  and  no  surplus,  188 ; 
capital  the  chief  laborer  in  civi- 
lized industry,  208;  displace- 
ment of  labor  in  one  country  by 
machinery  in  another,  309  ; 
helpless  laborers  find  work  most 
easily  in  cities,  319 ;  how  affected 
by  large  capitals,  219  ;  capacity 
to  produce  food,  319 ;  in  iron, 
woolen,  and  other  industries 
when  aided  by  capital,  330 ;  is 
freer  wiiere  capitals  are  larco 
297 ;  first  organ izalions  despotic, 
333;  labor  on  farms,  353-361  ; 
value  declines  directly  as  dis- 
tance from  consumer  of  product 


^s.  31^9-303;  distinction  of 
labor  from  spurt,  from  aerviecs 
sold  to  an  employer,  from 
crime,  from  effort  put  forth  to 
produce,  from  capital,  from  im- 
plements ;  is  servile  effort,  281- 
384 ;    also    distinguished    from 

inustbeir^meandpatnful,28G; 


triist  betwcfai  labor  and  pleasure, 
287 :  less  broad  than  production, 
200 ;  is  obedience,  290 ;  is  only  a 
part  of  industry,  390 ;  combina- 
tions of  laborers,  300-308;  explo- 
sion of  wage  fund  doctrine,  290 ; 
profits  the  true  source  of  wages, 
293 ;  population  not  a  check, 
295 ;  countries  of  dear  and  clieap 
labor,  297-300 ;  is  the  ultlnuite 
receiver  of  nil  wealth,  305 ; 
works  as  even  partner  with  capi- 
tal on  farms,  railways,  and 
manufaeturing,  809-815 ;  is 
compensation  of,  increased  by 
prolltsbaring  ?  814  ;  labor  not 
protected  by  excluding  or  les- 
sening population,  821 ;  do 
wages  of  social  labor  increase 
with  their  social  utility?  (Elder) 
323  ;  strikes  and  their  cost,  328 ; 
woman's  labor  and  wages,  835- 
333 1  affected  by  war  and 
prices,  380 ;  slave  labor  rises 
with  profitB,  S84 ;  the  wage  con- 
tract economical  to  the  worker, 
433 ;  how  effected  by  spoliation 
of  the  capitalist  class  lu  India. 
485 ;  labor  cost,  not  the  same  as 
money  cost.  511 ;  of  children  in 
Bussia,  527 ;  value  of,  made 
eight  time  greater  in  United 
States  than  in  China,  by  adding 
animal  and  machine  power  in 
production  to  human,  540-648  ; 
quality  of  Chinese  labor.  547 ; 
labor  troubles  which  would  ensue 
from  the  premature  introduction 
of  foreign  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses in  China,  548 ;  double 
employment  of  labor  on  home 
products  than  on  imi>arted,  560  ; 
laborers  protected  by  tariff 
duties.  609  ;  no  other  ultimate 
destination  exists  for  wealth  of 
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any  kind  or  in  any  hands  except 
to  compensate  labor  and  relievo 
wiiut,  636  ;  loss  of  employment 
in  aDk  manufntture  in  England 
undcrfreetTHdeinsillis,  BStf-dST; 
loss  of  employment  in  Unilod 
States  in   1816To  1810  by  glut 

.    of  Englisli  goods,  643 

Laborers,  protected  by  tariff  duties, 
when,  (iliO 

Xi»ces,  <i83 

Laissez  faire,  the  docliitto  dtlined 
and  ito  decline  referred  to,  15  ; 
(Jarey  assailed,  16 ;  Englund 
dropped  In  practice,  17 ;  its  cx- 
tenijion  to  social  claasee  by  Prof. 
Sumner,  21 ;  losses  by,  149 ; 
how  the  school  of  was  founded, 
1D9  ;  contrast  between  the  actual 
English  policy  and  Laissez 
Faire,  66,  67,  316,  317-481,  483- 
485 ;  extent  of  Enghsh  interfer- 
ence shown  by  local  rates,  477  ; 
and  by  prohibiting  tobacco  rais- 
ing,   480-481 ;    interference    in 


doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire  ig- 
nored and  violated  in  Cliiua  and 
Japan,  538~55S  ;  even  to  Iteep 
the  peace  discriminates  against 
Ihoae  whose  occupation  would 
be  to  break  the  i)eiicc-,  0T8 

Ijinips,  exports  of,  610 

Land,  relation  of  ttUc  to,  to  tillage 
of,  J2fi-180 ;  distribution  in 
United  States,  189  ;  division  and 
nltolment  of,  in  Canaan,  188  ; 
Sparta,  138;  Rome,  188;  mode 
of  surveying,  142  ;  recoida  of, 
143 :  rent  and  its  relation  to  in- 
terest on  capital,  profits  of  en- 
lerpriae,  and  wagat  of  lalMr, 
171-184 ;  when  capital,  310  ;  in 
cities  where  land  is  dearc«t  the 
\w)m-  have  tho  best  chance  \a  live, 
319;  wheat  on  Dakota  land, 
219  ;  land  of  \fs»  value  tlian 
wages  to  one  witliout  capital, 
^ ;  title  to,  begins  In  possession, 
337 ;  always  held  by  highest 
bidder,  337  ;  how  rent  arises,  ac- 
cording to  Mill,  Hamilton,  Mac- 
leod,  Fonlenay,  Jevons,  Fawcett, 
Sidgwick  and  Price,  monopoly 


theory  leads  to  the  confiscation 
conclusion,  248  ;  large  holdings 
and  bonanza  farming,  265-374 ; 
Large  holdings  in  the  Uoited 
Stales  and  iSclajid,  370-273; 
permanent  lanu-holdings  pro- 
mote iiobihties,  402 ;  lands  and 
local  government,  480;  taxes onin 
China,  455  ;  India,  455  ;  Mill's 
desire  to  tax  the  iinearned  in- 
crement of  value,  468  ;  tases 
on  land-ownerw,  465-473 ;  reve- 
nue frcim  sales  of,  in  United 
Slates.  46B-474  ;  effect  of  taxing 

474;  when  owner  pays  the  land 
tax,  4TB ;  plans  for  transferring 
title  from  owner  to  tenant, 
477  ;  crown  lands,  479 ;  land 
tax  in  England,  479-483 ;  small 
value  of  land  where  national- 
ized, 488;  land  breaking  up 
into  small  holdings  in  Germany, 
630  ;  land  communism  in  Rus- 
sia, 536 

Land-owners,  protected  by  lariff 
duties,  when,  6U9 

Lard,  export,  import,  and  reve- 
nue, 610-618 

Laurel,  34fl 

Laws,  of  economics,  are  natural 


if  equation  of  international  de- 
mand is  a  verbal  drcle  and  not 
an  economic  law,  18 ;  Lmssck 
faire,  an  obsolete  "law,"  15; 
wage  fund  theory  a  verbal  cir- 
cle and  not  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  18;  "profltB  the  leav- 
ings of  wages"  alsotrae  only  in 
the  physical  sense,  17  ;  law  of 
the  value  of  economic  facts  is 
identical  with  the  law  of  weight 
of  physical  substances  (gravity), 
30;  moral  ohhgations  contract  as 
personal  freedom  increases,  30, 
31;  superiority  of  law  over  em- 
piricism, 33 ;  how  arrived  at,  33; 
relation  of  hypothesis  and  ex- 
periment to  study  of  economic 
law,  34;  Fawcett's  alleged  "law" 
of  coincidence  of  prosperity  of 
laborers  and  cheapness  of  bread, 
36;  law  of  tlic  bias  of  slatistica 
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through  widely  esttnded  in- 
tereBls,  30;  of  accliniatiag  conati- 
tutiona  to  unhealthy  influences 
exploded,  33  ;  of  the  constancy 
in  ratio  of  crime  to  poverty,  33, 
83;  and  to  inhaniiony  of  races, 
34;  supposed  ratio  of  prosperity 
to  imports  and  exports  exploded, 
85;  morals  grow  with  tbe  means 
to  he  moral,  48;  lutellcctual  rise 
from  barbarism  to  civilization 
Is  identical  niUi  an  cconomie 
transition  from  ownership  in 
common  to  privute  ownership, 
58 ;  production  springs  from  ex- 
change, 54  ;  growtli  ia  wealth 
and  individual  freedom  causes 
growth  iu  corporations  and  vice 
versa,  57  ;  within  certii^n  limits 


59 ;  endurance  iu  the  state  is 
proportionate  to  integrity  in  the 
family,  63 ;  family  influence  as 
permanent  as  heredity  is  natural, 
63;  with  grow  th  in  wealth  second- 
ary motives  (moral  qualities) 
grow,  83 ;  as  occupations  multi- 
ply more,  men  work  at  work 
they  love,  64  ;  fighting  force  of 
nations  is  proportionate  to  their 
productive  power,  65 ;  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  nation's  wealth, 
though  not  of  relative  wealth 
among  the  cltizenN,  68 ;  law 
of  equivalence  in  exchange 
expresses  only  a  probability,  lijl, 
lOlt;  of  evanescence  of  all  wealth, 
70 ;  of  extinctioH  as  enjoyable 
wealth  of  all  that  Is  converted 
into  and  remains  reproductive 
wealth,  71;  tlio  more  social  the 
use  the  less  the  perishability  of 
wealli,  73;  evanescent  in  the  de- 
gree tliat  it  is  vital,  73;  wealth 
the  fruit  of  abstinence,  but  great 
fortunes  impl^  also  tliat  it  has 
been  reproductively  used,  74;  the 
pressure  of  want  a  perpetual 
spur,  since  tlie  more  wo  get  tlie 
more  we  want  77;  Careys  law, 
that  as  society  advances  values 
decline  aiidutilitiesincreaae,  dis- 
cussed, 84 ;  producers  create 
commodities,  consumers  confer 


values,  86 ;  demand  causes  pro- 
duction, 88;  economic  error  pro- 
duces social  insanity.  91;  it  may 
ensue  from  the  error  that  labor 
causes  value,  91;  law  of  declining 
utility  of  enjoyable  commodities 
causes  exchange,  93, 95;  aided  by 
the  law  of  unlimited  capacity  to 
feel  aecondaiy  wants,  98;  Goa- 
en's  law  of  pleasure  and  satiety, 
94;  law  of  nse  of  price  in  dispro- 
portion to  scarcity,  95,  96,  97, 
115;  law  of  rise  of  utility  as  com- 
modity approaches  consumer,  98, 
99;  labor  only  determines  value 
in  the  degree  that  by  producing 
a  glut  it  impairs  value,  09;  buy- 
ing futures  in  grain  equalizes 
pnces,  104;  price  Is  governed  by 
5ie  prolit  of  future  uses,  not  by 
cost  of  past  exertion,  110;  war 
only  raises  prices  when  it  clumges 
the  volume  of  money  (Tooke), 
118;  increase  in  rapidity  of  "'" 
eolation  aSects  prices  like 
crease  in  volume  of  money,  114: 
cost  of  production  is  no  regu- 
lator of  price,  114;  cheapness  in 
sources  of  supply  will  maintain 
a  lower  average  price  than  the 
mere  cheapness  m  the  supply 
itself,  117  the  latter  may  be  tem 

rorary,  former  is  permanent 
18-120  freedom  depends  on 
profits  rather  than  on  relative 
prices  of  raw  materials  and 
hnished  products  131  law  of 
survival  of  poor  m  cities  122  of 
declining  values  and  wages  us 
we  go  eastward,  133;  causes,  123; 
of  destruction  of  industries  by 
competition,  134  ;  that  promises 
decline  in  value  in  proportion  to 
their  magnitude  and  lack  of 
assets  for  their  redemption,  137  ; 
individual  KberMr  grows  witli 
private  titles,  1'.'8,  139;  and  with 
the  number  and  extent  of  private 
monopolies  or  personal  titles  as 
distinguished  from  communal 
ownerRhip,  130,  131 ;  and  with 
the  evolution  of  law  and  the 
state,  183;  laws  grow  and  rights 
arise  as  a  compromise  between 
usurpation  and  resistance,  133- 
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135;  pnvatetitiecauseB  exchange, 
137,  laa ;  tlie  state  will  aid  every 
induslry  which  the  majority  of 
Hie  people  desire,  but  m  wTiich 
they  can  not  profitably  invest, 
151-155;  profit  the  economic 
cause  of  wa^,  168;  as  much 
equivalence  in  exchange  applies 
to  the  wage  contract  ass  to  any 
saleofcommoditics,n3;  employ- 
ment at  wages  tends  toward 
equality  of  divlMon  or  working 
on  shares  between  thei^gregnlc 
capital  and  aggregate  labor,  176- 
178  ;  rent  tends  to  take  a  fourth 
of  the  produce  of  land,  interest 
a  fourth,  and  wages  half,  177- 
180  ;  profits  tend  constantly  to 
fall  to  level  of  rent  and  interest 
or  to  be  eliminated,  170-183;  rale 
of  profit  is  directly  as  the  excess 
and  inversely  as  the  time  in 
which  it  is  made,  191;  profits 
average  twice  the  rate  of  interest, 
193;  iflstribution  of  wealth  causes 
production,  188;  wealth  means 
not  commodities,  but  inequality 
among  men  in  the  possession  of 
commodities,  2flS ;  the  greater 
the  accumulations  the  greater 
the  diffusion,  304;  laboring 
power  is  proportionate  to  and 
measured  by  capital,  308:  as 
capital  (machinery)  grows,  labor 
changes  from  toilmg  to  knowing, 
308,  209,  398,  800 ;  and  combines 
command  of  implements  with 
obedience  to  orders,  3*9;  luxury 
relieves  the  distant,  economy  the 
near,  314 ;  rates  of  interest  de- 
cline as  accumulations  increase, 
330-324;  money  stays  longest 
with  those  who  make  it  most 
productive,  311 ;  capital  earns  a 
declining  rate  in  any  one  occupa- 
tion but  returns  to  its  high  rate 
in  some  others,  S30;  man's  food 
increases  faster  than  man 
Malthus'  alleged  law  an  i 
331,  393,  396;  the  more  the 
Tier  is  economic  law,  384;  what- 
ever impmrs  the  value  of  capital 
impairs  rates  of  wages,  335;  land 
Is  always  held  by  higliest  bidder, 
388-340  ;  rent  is  the  sharing  the 


produce  earued  with  the  capital 
that  expels  less  productive  oc- 
cupations, 342,  349  ;  rent  bal- 
ances trai>sportatJon,  349-353; 
and  disperses  the  less  competent 
so  that  the  more  competent  may 
have  the  space,  353  ;  values  of 
land  per  acre  vtdues  of  land  pro- 
ducts per  capita  and  values  of 
labor  on  land  all  grow  as  farmers 
are  few,  and  decline  as  they  are 
many,  relatively  toOiose  who  do 
not  farm,  356,  265  ;  release  of 
labor  by  machinery  multiplies 
occupations  while  lessening  toil. 
264,  365;  with  machinery,  the 
less  men  work  the  more  they 
get,  266  ;  the  bigger  the  farms 
the  cheaper  the  wheat,  367-373; 
large  estates  make  low  rents,  373 
-375 ;  the  Irksomeness  of  labor 
economizes  human  effort,  limit- 
ing it  to  the  line  in  which  it  satis- 
fies social  demand,  386  ;  iu  the 
economic  sense  commodities  are 
produced  by  entrepreneurs  and 
the  wage-worker  produces  only  a 
diversion  of  the  wages  to  himself, 
290;  the  alleged  wage  fund  law 
a  circuit  of  words,  and  not  atrue 
law  of  cause  and  eHect,  391 ;  tJie 
wage  fund  can  not  cause  the 
wages,  since  it  is  the  wages  in 
totfl.  394;  profits  are  the  cause 
and  measure  of  rent,  interest,  and 
wages,  394;  tendency  toward  a 
minimum  in  old  channels  offset 
by  a  tendency  toward  tlie  max- 
imum in  new  channels,  328,  394 ; 
difference  of  average  comfort 
among  men  much  less  than  dif- 
ference of  wages  or  income,  398 ; 
there  is  an  economy  in  being  slow 
as  well  as  in  being  fast,  398  :  but 
the  fast  economy  is  iu  the  lead, 
548,  545;  regulating  rates  of 
wages  Implies  state  employment, 
801 ;  trade  unions  ■'  corner"  the 
labor  market  on  the  same  plan  as 
brokers  comer  grain.  801;  acom- 
bination  among  many  may  be 
destructive  of  mdustir,  though 
its  aim  be  one  which,  if  pursued 
by  each  one  singly,  would  be  pro- 
motive of  industry,  302  ;  arbitra- 
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tJon  cannot  determine  future  rates 
of  wages  or  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, 303. 304 ;  agitatioas  for  soci»l 
revolution  exist  wlierever  there  is 
economic  incapacity  and  miscon- 
ception, 305 ;  money-making  is  a 
f  ree  art,aa  to  It  anarciw  in  Uie  main 
already  rules,  807,  aOB  ;  society 
puts  eacli  man  in  Ws  most  uaefiil 
place,  308,  809 ;  capital  and  enter- 

firlse  only  can  organize  destitute 
iborers,  310 ;  destitute  laborers 
can  organize  strikes,  310 ;  but 
they  can  not  organize  labor,  310, 
828 :  all  wages  work  is  product 
sharing,  at  the  halves  or  nearly 
BO.  812,  313  ;  labor  markets  can 
not  become  one  market,  815  ;  mil- 
itary protection  to  foreign  trade 
may  protect  home  wages  in  an 
exporting  country,  816,  431,  483- 
485;  Increasing  the  diversity  of 
industries  In  an  importing  country 
by  protective  tariffs  also  protects 
wages,  318  ;  there  can  be  no  un- 
protected classes  In  a  protective 
country,  330  ;  excluding  immigra- 
tion, unless  of  particular  occupa- 
tions, would  not  protect  wages, 
331;  trade  can  only  be  made  free 
as  we  are  furnished  with  the 
means  to  trade  with,  323  ;  wo- 
man as  a  worker  lends  towiird 
the  family  order  and  from  the 
competitive  sphere,  837 ;  the 
sources  of  the  low  wages  of  em- 
ployed women  is  the  resei-ve  of 
unemployed,  337  ;  money  is  the 
mainspring  of  industry,  833 ; 
coined  money  of  depreciated  met- 
al will  remain  at  par  partly  on  the 
credit  which  stampsit,  336  ;acur- 
rency  chiefly  of  coin  tends  to- 
ward adulteration,  336-343 ;  rela- 
tive value  of  silver  to  gold  seems 
to  depend  on  relative  quantities 
by  weight  In  which  tliey  are  pro- 
duced, the  total  values  of  both 
metalsin  usebeingtiie  same,  845- 
366,  873  (see  charts,  p.  367) ;  ex- 
chMigeable  credit  affects  prices 
as  paper  orcein,  346,  391.  883; 
money  tends  constantly  toward 
idealization,  the  substitution  of 
faith  for,  value,   849,  355  ;    well 


national  debt  will  act 
as  money  in  International  trade 
between  the  borrowing  and  cred- 
itor countxies,  864 ;  cost  of  credit 
money  is  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  credit,  not  of  engraving  the 
note,  356  ;  fiat  money  ovcriooks 
the  true  sources  of  credit,  350, 
350 ;  contraction  in  volume  of 
money  enslaves,  expansion  in 
good  money  frees  men,  359  ;  an 
economic  Illusion  may  produce 
substantial  effects,  860;  good  times 
may  attend  bad  moucy_,  361 ; 
gold  standard  can  not  be  violently 
established,  363  ;  the  world  tends 
toward  an  equipoise  of  the  two 
standards  as  between  different 
countries,  if  it  cannot  have  the 
double  standard  in  all,  363 ;  line 
of  fluctuation  of  prices  is  made 
more  uniform  by  Uie  equilibrium 
of  the  two  money  metals,  364, 368 ; 
a  country  gains  In  both  trades 
by  successfully  maintaining  the 
double  standard,  making  a  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  dearer  coin  and 
the  purchase  of  the  cheap,  always 
if  the  parity  of  the  two  is  restored, 
864-865  :  Gresham's  law,  that 
adultentted  money  causes  an  ex- 

Sort  of  pure  coin,  or  bad  money 
rives  out  good,  has  no  appllca- 
catlon  to  the  case  of  a  fall  In  the 
value  of  the  bullion  of  which  one 
kind  of  money  is  made,  368 ;  a 
run  for  deposits,  being  the  taking 
out  of  one  to  put  into  the  other, 
becomes  futile  if  all  banks  stand 
together,  370,  871;  a  resumption 
of  specie  payments  after  a  long 


the  1 


gland  every  ten  years,  in  America 
every  twenty,  fails  In  1887.  874  ; 
freer  importation  tends  to  produce 
a  crisis  williin  three  years,  ■whe- 
ther in  England,  875-876,  377, 
378,  389,  880 ;  or  in  the  United 
States,  381.  883-885,  386-388;  the 
law,  that  a  country  Is  drained 
when  Uie  balance  of  trade  is 
against  it,  admits  of  no  real  ex- 
ceptions, the  alleged  exceptions 
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Iwing  only  failures  to  get  at  the 


etary  and  commercial  crises  are 
larRelT  due  to  miagovernmint 
and  ^e  advantages  Uiey  confer 
are  tie  adaptation  of  Ijusiness  to 
misrule,  397 ;  governments  are 
natural  and  Inevitable,  899-406  ; 
tlio  political  state  takes  its  form 
from  tLe  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  military,  hereditary,  or 


401-43&,  432-435 ;  political  gov- 
ernment by  males  is  co-estensive 
wiih  tlie  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment is  coercive,  435, 436 ;  attrac- 
tive functions,  such  as  reigning, 
where  a  premier  governs  educa- 
tion and  all  forms  of  culture  by 
government  superintendence,  arc 
non-sexual,  434  ;  do  not  enforce 
themselves,  486 ;  difference  in  the 
feasil)ility  and  economy  of  laws 
generally  assented  to  and  those 
enacted  by  narrow  majorities, 
436  ;  division  of  function  between 
the  sexes  is  economic  of  the 
welfare  of  both,  436 ;  saving 
money  by  dispensing  with  armies 
is  a  doubtful  expenment  in  the 
economic  aspect,  437-489;  all 
States  are  aiiny-made,  439 ;  crime 
an  economic  problem,  441  ;  over 
long  periods  human  utilities  and 
mischiefs  are  more  nearly  equal- 
ized than  over  short,  445-448 ; 
facility  in  negotiating  state  loans 
tends  towai^  socializing  stale 
functions,  449-451;  a  theorjr  of 
tasalion  idealljj  equal  in  the  view 
of  all  minds  is  a  chimera,  456, 
457  ;  none  can  follow  the  final 
incidence  or  burden  of  taxes,  463- 
465  ;  the  productiveness  or  bene- 
flla  of  tazation  is  traceable,  465- 
468;  protective  tariffs  always 
produce  the  largest  ratio  of  rev- 
enue to  imporlations,  469-473  ; 
and  stimulate  immigration  by 
raising  wages,  473  ;  universal 
suffrage  taxes  cajjital,  474;  limited 
suffrage  and  anslocratic  govern- 
ment tax  vulgar  consumption, 
480;  facility  in  raising  local  loans 


and  laying  local  taxes  favors  so- 
cialistic expenditure,  in  England, 
478  m  United  States,  150-155. 
474  import  duties  can  only  be 
limited  w>  a  revenue  function 
purely  by  prohibiting  the  dom- 
estic prtiiuction,  480  ;  hence  a 
country  which  couid  produce 
everything  could  not  lay  a  pure- 
ly revenue  duty,  563  (pre- 
face); a  human-labor  country 
can  not  give  free-trade  to  a 
machine-labor  country  without 
being  ruined,  484-496  ;  it  must 
at  iSl  cost  import  the  macliin- 
ery  or  process  instead  of  the 
product,  484-496 ;  foreign  con- 
quest makes  great  landlords,  370, 
484t-4B6,  530,  531  ;  persistent  pro- 
tection to  many  industties  mul- 
tiplies land-owners  and  self-em- 
ploying small  proprietors,496,497, 
530.  531;  true  protection  begins 
by  protecting  raw  materials, 
IVancc,  498  ;  protection  a  short 
road  to  ciicapness  and  abun- 
dant supply,  505 ;  France  in 
beet  sugar,  2fl  years,  515-531; 
United  States  in  cutlery  (8 
years),  596;  if  scarcity  or  dearnesa 
IB  like  that  produced  m  spring  by 
sowing  seed  instead  of  consum- 
ing, it  is  better  in  the  long  run 
than  the  transient  plenty  pro- 
duced by  consuming  seed  that 
needs  to  be  sown ;  Bastiat's 
scarcity  and  abundance  argu- 
ment therefore  is  too  simple  and 
single  to  meet  the  protectionist 
argument,  508-510 ;  law  of 
migration  of  labor  and  capital, 
140,  329,  374.  4S3-511;  jjrotec- 
proper  e 


the 


1   and   1 


effort  to  the  world  at  large,  511; 
production  of  unlike  products 
not  of  unlike  values  creates  com- 
merce, 518;  hence  commerce 
between  countries  having  equal 
facilities  for  producing  differ- 
ent products  is  prolitable  to  both, 
but  that  between  countries  hav- 
ing different  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  products  is 
ruinous  to  one,  513;  a  country 
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which  exports  its  raw  materials 
remains  poor ;  it  grows  rich  as 
it  advances  to  the  export  of  its 
finislied  products,  615-521;  mili- 
tary energy  is  proportionate  to 
economic  wisdom,  516;  national 
power  and  unity  proportionate 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  protection  of 
its  own  industries  and  popula- 
tions. 5IS-531;  The  policy  of 
making  one  country  the  work- 
shop o1  the  world  requires  con- 
stant aggressions  on  tlie  rights 
of  barbarian  and  hand-labor 
nations,  533-554;  free  trade  in 
competing  products  may  change 
the  place  of  production,  but 
haa  no  permanently  cheapening 
effect  on  prices,  559-560;  pro- 
tection can  only  raise  prices 
while  it  is  increasing  domestic 
competition  which  will  reduce 
prices,  563;  free  tra^e  (the  sub- 
stitution of  importation  for  pro- 
duction) employs  one  domestic 
capital  where  protection  employs 
two,  and  results  in  one  domestic 
supply  for  consumplion  where 
protection  results  in  two,  STl- 
574;  law,  that  as  wages  rise  pro- 
fits fall,  is  disproved  in  theory 
and  fact,  5T8-584;  protective 
duties  collect  revemu:  from  for- 
eign producers  in  part,  584; 
wherever  foreign  pi-oduccrs  can 
not  add  duty  to  tlidr  price,  but 
can  deduct  it  from  their  profits 
and  still  leave  a  proSt,  they  con- 
tiniie  to  import  notwithstanding 
ihey  pay  the  dut^,  585-594;  a 
wisely  laid  protective  duty  never 
can  need  repeal,  as  it  rqjeals  it- 
self as  fast  as  it  produces  cheap- 
ness, 596;  exports  depend  on 
cheapness  in  their  productions, 
not  on  willingne.ss  to  buy  of 
their  foreign  purchasers,  599, 
600;  home  trade  is  freer  than 
foreign  because  it  takes  pay  in 
more  products,  602;  matters  of 
public  interest  are  always  mat- 
ters of  private  Interests  publicly 
considered,  603;  law  of  effect  ot 
import  duty  on  the  price  of 
domestic   article,  610-617;    can 


only  raise  the  price  where  it  in 
forcing  a  new  industry,  617; 
the  law  of  decline  of  the  tariff  tax 
stated,  618;  it  bears  a  like  propor- 
tion to  the  portion  of  the  duty 
paid  by  foreign  producers  as  Uie 
deficit  in  domestic  supply  bears 
to  the  whole  domestic  demand, 
619-633;  the  greater  the  national 
surplus  relatiyeiy  to  a  uniform 
demand  the  less  the  value  of  the 
aggregate  product  (cotton),  687; 
economy  of  a  rise  in  prices  due 
to  a  lessened  supply,  689;  the 
smaller  the  quantity  obtainable 
the  greater  its  aggregate  value, 
690 
Lead,  German  imports  and  ex- 
ports of,  519;  revenue  paid  by 
foreign  producers  of  lead  im- 
ported into  United  States,  586; 
white  lead,  revenue  on,  paid  by 
foreign  producers,  586;  exports 
of.  610;  imports  and  revenues, 
613  „   .     :, 

Leather,  manufacture  in  United 
Stjiles,  division  of  product  in, 
313  ;  in  France,  498,  499,  503  ; 
Germany,  530;  Ireland  given 
freer  leather  than  England,  490; 
revenue  on  imports  into  United 
Slates,  whom  paid  by  ?  584 ; 
exports  of,  610  ;  imports  and 
revenue  from,  618;  American 
leather  trade,  697,  698 
Legislation,  influence  of  private 
interests  upon,  36-88;  functions 
of  state  in,  186 ;  absence  of, 
against  waste  of  lands,  forests, 
1&;  concerning  rivers,  149;  ef- 
fects of  neglect  as  to  highways. 
149-150;  by  states  and  Congress 
as  to  railways,  150-161;  as  to 
rates  ot  wages,  1«6  :  restricting 
banks  from  issuing  notes,  349; 
act  of  1844  concerning  issues  of 
notefi,  877;  suspension  of,  877; 
tflritf  of  1816-1834-1828,  383, 
383;  proposal  to  emancipate, 
884;  tariff  of  1846  and  effects, 
885-388 ;  in  England,  how  con- 
ducted, 411  ;  a  check  on  the 
executive  power,  416;  affects 
the  citizen  at  what  points,  417  ; 
English  babit  of  legislation  by 
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liit<emfnl  4""  protective, 
dinied  Ui  Indian  487  act  of 
of  union  a  Rheme  lo  deatTOy 
Iiish  manufacture*  492-494 ; 
Bummary  of  protective  laws 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  for 
440  years  555  coiiceminj,  wool, 
669-671 


Liberia,  dollar,  338 

Lime,  export  of,  610  ;  import  ami 
revenue  from,  618  ;  in  iron  man- 
ufacture, 645 

Lincolnshire  wools,  672 

Linseed  oil,  revenue  on,  paid  by 
foreign  producers,  5M6 

Liquors,  taxes  on,  475 :  effect  of, 
on  labor  in  Hussia,  337;  taxes  on, 
in  Russia,  537 

Lira  and  Lire,  monetary  unit  of 
Italy,  838 

Liverpool,  customs  officials  in, 
482  :  growth  of,  490 

Loans,  to  the  slaUs,  inducement 
to  (Adams),  448  :  a  form  of  in- 
flation, 449  ;  local  liwins  in  Eng- 
land, 476:  in  India.  486;  by 
Germany,  518-520 

Local,  taxation,  4')9 ;  government, 
429  ;  in  United  Stales,  468 ;  in 
Great  Britain.  476 ;  in  France, 

.    497 ;  but  little  craved  in  Russia 
except   in  tlie  commune, 
effect  of  local 
protection,  694 


0  reduce 


Locks,  door,  chcKt,  cupboard  and 
drawer,  export  of,  596 

Locomotives,  519 

London,  city  government  of,  405- 
483;  made  great  by  three- 
cornered  trade,  601;  decline  of 
silk  industry  in,  636 

Loom,  invention  of,  484  ;  power 
loom,  681-685 

Lords,  House  of,  486;  how  con- 
trolled by  Commons,  427 

l^sa,  as  an  economic  force,188-191; 
proportion  of  losers  to  winners, 
89- losses  towage-workers  and 
employees  by  strikes,  310, 338 ; 
indirect  profits  involved  in  loss, 
311 ;  taxes  on,  456 

Lumber,  manufacture  of  in  United 
States,  returns  lo  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  division  of  product  in. 


313;  strikes  In.  310-338;  reve- 
nue on  imports  of , paid  by  foreign 
producers^  B86  ;  exports  of,  611 ; 
imports  and  revenue  from,  614- 
653 ;  Canadian  producers  bear 
tlie  tax.  610-618 

Limacy,  individual  and  social,  445- 
447;  may  consist  in  economic 
error.  91 

Luxemburg.  614^531,  650 

Luxury,  relieves  a  more  distant 
and  precarious  laborer  than  in- 
vestment, 314;  its  relation  to 
liapplness,  315  ;  taxes  on.  456. 
461;  fallacy  of  basing  taxation 
on  distinction  between  luxuries 
and  necessaries.  461,  517 

Lynn,  shoe  and  boot  production  in. 


Macedon,  859,  417 

WacMnery,  displacement  of  labor 
in  one  country  by  machinery  in 
another,  209;  m^es  capital  the 
laborer  and  labor  only  the 
knower  in  civilized  countries, 
208;  on  farms,  219;  in  iron, 
woolen,  wheat,  bread,  printing, 
building,  boots  and  shoes,  etc., 
320;  growth  of,  in  extensive 
f arming,362-267;  aids  brge  hold- 
ings ano  cheap  production,  362- 
375;  cast-iron  plows,  264;  gang 
plows,  364;  harvesters,  365; 
effects  of  on  labor,  367;  does  it 
lessen  demand  for  labor,  397 - 
390;  effects  in  determining 
wages,  812;  absence  of  machine 
power  in  China  and  economic 
effects  of,  540-558;  do  machines 
and  animals  by  exempting  man 
from  toil  increase  his  thinking 
powers  in  like  degree,  543,  S43; 
economic  power  of  United 
States  measured  against  that  of 
China,  548;  effect  of  premature 
introduction  of  machinerj^  by 
foreigners  on  native  industries  of 
China,  547;  wages  in  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  in  United 
States  and  Europe,  581.  582;  ex- 
port of  sowing,  sausage,  weigh- 
ing, washing,  mowing  and  kib- 
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hling  machinery  from  United 
Slates,  596;  weighing  machinery, 
exports  of,  611 

Mail  steamers,  of  America,  how 
lust,  667;  of  England,  France 
and  Germany,  how  subsidized 
and  sustained,  657--664 

Maiority,  modes  of  deterniining, 
iOS;  may  be  of  militaiy  force, 
of  capital,  or  of  both,  413;  close 
approach  of  the  two,  66;  whi-n 
numbers  only  count,  414;  Cal- 
houn's plan  of  government  by 
concurring  majorities,  414;  all 
majorities  reduce  to  one  efficient 
vote,  431;  the  rest  are  inefficient 
or  surplus,  421 

Malt,  excise  duty  on,  481 

Malthiis'  law,  of  population,  330; 
rate  of  increase  in  man  and  his 
food,  S31 

Mahbub,  monetary  unit  of  Tripoli, 

Miin,  rate  of  increase  of,  and  liis 
food,  381;  his  weakness  as  a 
savage,  S33 ;  requires  diversifleil 
industries  for  his  culture  and 
happiness,  317.318:  Elder  on  rise 
in  rank  of  labor  according  as  it 
fixes  Itself  in  tilings,  institulJons, 
or  man,  833;  growth  of  value  of 
human  life,  445;  his  secular  in- 
terests rescue  him  from  suflei'ing 
brought  on  by  fanaticisms,  446- 
447;  "man  is  man,"— this  (Perry) 
dispenses  with  economic  facts, 
571 

Manchester,  school  of  political  eco- 
'  nomists,  IQ  ;  who  oppose  its  the- 
ories, 16  ;  its  chief  function,  40 ; 
trade  built  up  by  subversion  of 
Hindoo  industry,  486  ;  growth 
of,  simultaneous  with  that  of 
power  spinning,  685,  686 

Manufacturers,  foreign  inspire  the  ■ 
free  trade  criticism,604,  805 ;  of 
sugar  pay  the  duties  on  crude 
sugar,  618 

Manufactures,  in  United  States, 
147;  profits  of  English,  178; 
how  aided  by  division  of  labor, 
319  ;  how  manufactures  affect 
values  of  farm  lands,  wages  of 
farm  labor,  and  prices  of  farm 
products,  358-363  ;  profit   shar- 


ing in,  311,  812  ;  beginnings  of, 
319  ;  number  engaged  in,  in 
United  States,  320 ;  strikes  in, 
338 ;  growth  of  cotton  manu- 
facture during  war,  380 ;  make  a 
home  market  for  breadstuffs,882; 
wreck  of,  under  tariff  of  1883, 
383 ;  same  under  that  of  1846, 
383-386;  tobacco  manufacture 
heavily  protected  in  England, 
481  ;  also  rum,  slightly.  483  ; 
brandy  and  patent  medicines, 
482 ;  Hindoo  manufactures  sub- 
verted, 484 ;  by  forcing  free 
trade  in  English  goods  on  India, 
while  England  retained  prot^iC- 
tion  against  Indian  goods,  487  ; 
same  policy  pursued  by  England 
with  Turkey,  488-491  ;  excel- 
lence of  Turkish  manufactures 
until  undermined,  489  ;  decline 
of  since  1813,  490 ;  decline  of  in 
Ireland  since  Act  of  Union,  401- 
485 ;  number  engaged  in,  in 
France,  496  ;  of  beet  sugar  in 
France  and  Germany,  503-506 ; 
manufactures  as  a  force  in  eman- 
cipating serfs  in  Russia,  537  ; 
ctfects  of  premature  Introduction 
of  steam  manufactures  by  for- 
eign owners  in  China,  547  ;  skill 
of  Chinese  as  manufacturers, 
553  ;  statutes  enacted  in  aid  of 
manufactures  in  England  for  440 
years,  55S  ;  manufactures  made 
for  all  the  world  not  of  good 
quality,  567  ;  foreign  manufact- 
ures, how  driven  out  of  the  field 
at  their  own  cost,  588  ;  foreign 
manufacturers  and  producers 
the  exclusive  promoters  of  free 
trade  in  United  States,  604,  605 ; 
of  copper,  brass,  ete.,  imports, 
exports,  and  revenues,  610,  618  ; 
list  of  protected  products  which 
are  botji  imported  and  exported 
from  United  States,  610,613; 
their  relation  to  the  tariff  and 
farmers  as  stated  by  Shearman, 
611  ;  value  of  British  manufact- 
ures, 837  ;  Hamilton's  report  on 
glass  manufacture.  639  ;  growth 
of  in  1806-15  during  non-inter- 
course, 641  ;  views  of  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jefferson  on,  640_. 
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642 ;   quantities  and   values   of 

floss  manufactures  in  United 
tales,  644 ;  manufacture  begins 
in  iron  and  steel,  644.  645  ;  rela- 
tive position  of,  in  England  and 
United  States  in  1740.  653 
Marble,  exports,  imports  and  reve- 
nues from,  613 
Mark,  388 

Markets,  the  index  of  values.  99  ; 
defined  by  Jovons.  Cournot,  and 
otliers,  9fl-l(i3  ;  leading,  of  the 
world,  99-101 ;  grain  maAets 
and  tlieir  efleuts  on  prices  and 
production  beneficial.  107-130  ; 
effect  of  market  prices  on  pro- 
duction, 114  ;  effect  of  distance 
from,  on  modes  of  production. 
247-363 ;  obstructions  between 
independent  labor  markets  essen- 
tial to  preserve  higlier  prices  in 
one  than  the  other,  315  ;  Andrew 
Jackson  on  American  markels, 
383  ;  taxes  on.  465 ;  for  Englidi 
goods,  tlie  object  of  colonization 
and  conquest,  4B4 ;  in  Prussia, 
630 ;  distance  of  markets  lowers 
the  quality  of  nianufactMres. 
567 ;  value  of  nmrkets  depend? 


they  are,  674,  675  _;  hence  for- 
eigners have  rights  in  Uiem  sub- 
ject to  the  national  will.  576  ; 
Birmingham  supplanted  in  its 
old  markets  in  iron  and  steel 
wares  by  American,  596 ;  free 
trade,  mviding  the  home  mar- 
ket, causes  dearness  where  lite 
home  market  must  be  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  609  ;  protection 
.secures  the  whole  market  and 
divides  payment  of  the  revenue, 
free  trade  divides  the  market  and 
obliges  American  consumers  to 
pay  all  the  revenue,  612-615 

Marriage,  statistics  of,  30  ;  effect 
of  oa  woman's  work,  336;  mono- 
gamy, relation  to  race,  food.and 
economic  conditions,  403 

Massachusetts,  population  in  1790, 
140 ;  aid  to  railways.  158 ;  ad- 
vance in  fertility  of  soil,  253. 
354.  338;  cultivated  land,  546; 
rates  of  wages  in,  and  in  Great 


Bi-itain,   583  ;  beginning  of  silk 
manufacture  in.  633  ;  as  a  colo- 
ny  protected    sheep,   woo!  and 
wool  manufactwre.  676 
Matches,  export  of,  610 ;  Import 

and  revenue  from.  613 
Mathematical  instruments,  export 
of.  610  ;  import  of  and  revenue, 
613 
Masimilian,  and  foreign  bondliold- 

ers  in  Mexico,  450 
Meat,  cost  of,  H5  ;  consumption  of 
in  United  States,  334;  relative 
^ares  of  capital  and  labor  in 
first  division  of  product,    813, 
520 
Mecklenburg,  515 
Medicines,   patent,   British  duties 
on,  483;  Ajnerican  export  of,  610 
Men.  in  war,  437 
Mercantile  debt  in  United  States, 

448 
Merchandise,  glut  of,  may  produce 

tnflalion,  St84 
Mercliants,  qualities  essential  to 
success.  400  ;  debts  of.  in  United 
States,  448;  liable  to  mistake  a 
tax  collector  for  a  thief,  458  ; 
English  mereliants  in  China  al- 
ways backeil  by  English  troops, 
636 
MeHno.  wools,  673  ;  Napoleon  on, 
674 ;  in  America,  high  pi'ices  on 
merino  sheep,  076 
Metals,  division  of  wa 
Englisli  and  Americi 
583  ;  strikes  in,3S8 ; 
and  revenues  from,  faia 
Methods  in  political  economy, 
S-86;  tlie  metapliysioal,  12; 
the  scienliflc,  38 ;  metaphysical 
school  of.  13,  9-36;  bias  re- 
ilected  in  economic  discus- 
sion. 330;  on  final  incidence 
of  taxes,  460 ;  futility  of  meta- 
physical aphorisms  in  the  case  of 
a  protective  tariff  producing 
revenue.  469-473  ;  Perry's  dog- 
ma "  the  facts  are  too  many— it  s 
simpler  without,"  671  ;  how  big 
an  mveiled  pyramid  can  topple 
on  an  "  if  "  in  Perry's  treatment 
of  the  tariff,  589  ;  "  reasonable 
suppositions"  substituted  for 
science,  689 


!es  in  313  ; 
n  wages  in. 
imports  of 
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Mexico  and  Mexicans,  ti-ibaJ  own- 
ership in  ancient,  33 ;  production 
of  precious  metals  in,  366;  Uni- 
ted States  dependent  on  for  coin 
from  1790  to  1853,  384  :  moueta- 
rj  unit  of,  338  ;  centralization  in, 
416 ;  Import  and  export  duties, 
416  ;  effort  of  bondholders  to 
seiit  Maximilian,  450 ;  tarifl,530; 
cultivation  of  silk  in,  631 

Michigan,  economic  gain,  (Sidg- 
wick),  by  protection  against 
Pennsylvania,  563.  665,  660; 
wools  of,  673;  salt  production 
in,  sud  stale  aid  of,  693^697;  ef- 
fect of  competition  to  compel 
importers  to  pay  duties  on  im- 
ported salt  (diagram),  696 

Migration  of  labor  owing  to  lack 
of  employment,  146-148,  274, 
S75,  492,  494,   511;    of   proiils, 

Miiitjiry,    strength    of    protective 

Klicy,  51S ;  in  Glermany  and 
ance,  515 ;  military  coercion 
in  enacting  tarilTs  of  China  aud 
Japan,  5^;  military  protection 
to  export  trade,  608,  628  (see 
India,  Ireland,  Turkey,  China, 
Japan),  676 

Milk,  export  of,  6!0;  iniiKirt  and 
revenue,  613 

Mills,  coffee,  English  and  Ameri- 
can prices  of,  5(M);  number  of 
mills  in  Canada.  60S,  606-668 ; 
in  cotton,  In  England,  689 

Milled  coins,  840 

Miireia,  888 

Mineral,  door-knobs,  English  and 
American  prices  of,  590 

Mines,  mortality  in,  in  Germany, 
33;  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  mines  of  all  countries.  866; 
guanlity  of  coal  mined  in 
Germany,  530 ;  tAxes  on,  454; 
numtier  employed  in,  in  France, 
496;  women  work  in  mines  in 
Germany,  525;  in.  United  States, 
837;  natural  conditions  alone  do 
not  insure  success  in  mining, 
573;  mines  probably  first  paid 
rent,  645 

Ministry,  government  by  responsi- 
ble, 410 

Minority,  rights  of,  441 


Mint     of      Bombay,     

brought  to,  3S1 ;  of  United  States 
on  coins,  338;  of  London,  343; 
rale  of  coinage  in  United  States, 


Mohammeiinni 
lag  foreigners,  488;  large  cle- 
ment in  British  Empire,  516; 
ascendancy  of  Mohammedan 
races  in  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
ture in  middle  ages,  646 

Molasses,  530;  export  of,  from 
United  States,  611;  import  and 
revenue,  614 

Monarchy,  relation  of  to  liberty, 
404r-405;  when  absolute,  not- 
withstanding a  parliament  exists, 
406;  when  advisory  and  parlia- 
ment absolute,  406;  how  the  one 
vote  determines  majorities,  423 

Money,  conflict  in  defining,  " 
Lord  Liverpool  on,  opposed 
Carey,  16;  views  of  mercan 
school  on,  18;  social  uses  of,  75; 
how  cir(:ulation  of,  influences 
prices,  132;  brought  by  immi- 
grants, 148:  as  a  force  in  abol- 
isliing  slavery,  164;  in  prosecul 
iug  war,  331;  organization  ot 
society  by  money  wages  super- 
sedes that  by  rank,  835;  money 
defined,  839-333;  by  Jevons, 
Sidgwiek,  Waifcer,  Hume,  Ca- 
rey, Iloscher,  Devas,  "White. 
339,  330;  meaning  varies  In  dif- 
ferent uses,  3»);  begins  as 
hoarded  treasure  uncoined,  331 ; 
its  potency,  333;  supersedes  not 
peaceful  barter  but  forcible  seiz- 

tiiree  forms,  335;  value  of  coin 
not  wholly  dependent  on  value 
of  bullion,  836:  Count  Rosconi 
on,  336;  evolution  of  British 
coinage,  339-341;  relation  of 
money  to  prices,  343;  proportion 
of  coined  to  credit  money  in  use. 
344;  what  constitutes  the  vol- 
ume of  money,  344 ;  ratio  of 
value  of  silver  to  gold  and  how 
affected.  345;  bills  and  notes, 
346-349;  deposits  and    checks. 
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351;  bank-notes.  830-352;  na- 
tional debt  as  international  cur- 
rency and  affecting  prices,  353- 
356-  cost  of  credit  money,  865- 
357 ;  volume  of,  868;  influence 
of  expanding  volume  of,  85fl- 
361 ;  Hume,  Alison,  and  Walker 
on  358-361;  how  afEected  in 
dearnessby  scarcity.  372;  money 
manufactured  rapidly  during 
■mar,  380;  inflation  in  1833-37  m 
United  States,  causes  of,  382- 
885;  sudden  dearth  of  money  in 
1837,  money  an  implement  and 
not  safely  esportable  from  a  coun- 
try except  vrithin  stringent  limits, 
3^-885;  paper  money  in  United 
States,  884 ;  too  many  goods  in 
market  may  cause  inflation  of 
paper  money  and  discounts,  384; 
rapid  production  of  gold,  hiflat- 
ing  credits  and  importations 
may  produce  crisis,  384;  expan- 
sion in,  887;  relation  of  govern- 
menttiondsto,448;  costinmoney 
not  the  same  as  cost  in  effort,  511; 
experience  of  Bussia  in  suspend- 
ing and  resimiing  on  paper 
money,  538,  620;  money  cost 
and  not  relative  cost  in  labor  or 
efiortmay  determine  a  new  coun- 
try's ability  lo  compete  with  an 
old  in  a  new  industy,  573; 
Hewett  on  labor  cost  of  Amen- 
can  English,  and  French  iron, 
573 ;  money  a  greater  kmg  than 
cotton,  688 
Mongolia,  tribal  ownersliip  m,  23 
Monometalism,  361-869 
Monopoly,  and  title,  130;  and 
the  state,  131;  not  (eared  in 
sparse  settlements,  145;  Mill 
holds  rent  to  result  from,  243;  of 
opium  production  by  England, 
tobacco  by  France,  etc..  456;  of 
barbarian  trade  by  military  force, 
531;  effect  of,  on  wages.  633- 
636;  early  English  laws  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  of  profits  of 
wool  raising,  069 
Montreal,  Board  of  Trade  and  Corn 
ExcLaage,  secretary's  report  on 
Canadian  manufactures,  665 
Morals,  state  regulation  of,  431 ; 
the  more  exacting  the  law  the 


more  lax  its  enforcement,  485 ; 
no  ethical  perfection  in  govern- 
ment, 440;  morals  and  crime, 
441 ;  in  France,  443 ;  in  China, 
545,  553 ;  moral  value  of  an  ex- 
tra dollar  to  the  workman  on 
Saturday  night,  583 
Morrill  Tariff,  effects  of,  469-472 
Moslemism,  can  accept  no  revenue 
from    foreigners   and   therefore 

£ractices  free  trade,  488 
[otive"  is  motive  (Perry),  571 
Mulberry  speculation,  633 
Municipal  debts  in  United  States, 

448 
Murders,  constancy  of,  82,  443 
Musical   instruments,    export  of, 
610  ;  imports  and  revenue  from, 
613 
Mutton,  exports,  imports,  and  reve- 
nue, GIO,  613 


Nails,  export  of,  696 

Nassau,  513 

Nation,  profit  to,  not  identical 
with  profits  to  individimis,  67; 
national  wealth,  what  is,  68  ;  re- 
lative profits  of  national  indus- 
tries, 36;  nationality  of  immi- 
grants, 148;  crisis  in  one  naUon  af- 
fecting another,  377, 385, 389,391 ; 
debts  of,  448;  of  United  States, 
448  ■  state  corporate  and  private, 
448 ;  national  unity  in  Germany 
a  result  of  protection,  614^-535 ; 
national  policy  InCana  da  allied  to 
protection,  531 ;  national  unity  in 
l^ance,  Germany,  United  States, 
etc.,  promoted  by  protection, 
638-630;  national  quality  of 
ships,  654 ;  national  apprentice- 
ship in  new  industries,  569 

Nationalization  of  land,  advocated 
by  George,  135-139 ;  tn  India, 
4M ;  deslTOVS  values  of  land  and 
wages  of  labor,  relatively  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  481-488 
Naval  stores,  export  of,  610 
Navlsation  laws,  of  England,  ap- 
proved by  J.  S.  Mill,  567  ;  Jeff- 
erson thought  navigation  a  "pro- 
tuberant "  interest,  598 ;  laws  to 
encourage,  in  United  States,  653 
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Navy,  espense  of  now  deparfment 
in  United  Stales,  46S ;  of  navy 
in  Eagland,  47«  ,  compared  with 
tlie  paupers  of  England.  478, 
479  ;  expenditure  on,  in  Franci- 
497 
Necessaries,  461 

Netherlands,    monetary   unit   of, 

338;  woolen    manufacture     in, 

669 ;  trade  of,  for  EncliBli  wool, 

669 

New  England,  as  afEected  by  free 

trade  with  Canada,  574r-576 
Now  Jersey,  140,  2«1 ;  railways  in, 
154,  364 :  value  ot  land  in,  com- 
pared with  India,  488 ;  propor- 
tion of  land  and  tillage  Id  popu- 
lation, 540;  glass  manufacture 
in.  639 
New  Soutli  Walea.  530  ;  terifE  of, 

compared  with  Vicloria,  530 
New  Yorlt,  rdlway  transportation 
in,   330 ;   railway    consolidation 
In,  330;  infant  railways  in,  151, 
153,  135,  317;  freights  to.  331; 
size  in  1790,  141 ;  in  1781,  150 ; 
effect  of  canal  policy,  150;    its 
statehood,  municipal  otily,  fn  in- 
ternational affairs,  41B ;  cultiva- 
tion In,  233.  546;  land  values, 
246 :     fertility,   353,   254  ;   land 
cultivated  in,  540  ;  glass  manu- 
facture in.  639 ;  salt  production 
and  state  tax  on.  693-097 
New  York  City,   change   of  rents 
in,    by  removal    of   dry  goods 
trade,    70;    markets  in,    100; 
railway  freights  from  Ohicngo 
to,  231;  Chaae  and  its  bankers  In 
1861,  331;  its  city  government, 
405;  taze3iu,468 ;  glass,  630, 043 ; 
prices  of  wool  in,  679-681 
New  Zealand,  445 
Nihilists,  of  Russia,  not  an  econo- 
mic party,  and  do  not  represent 
poverty,  530 
"North'*  the,  in  tin 
slaveiy,  415,  687,  68, 
Nobles  Oialf,  i[r.).  340 
Nobility,  and  land,  403 ;  iu  Eng- 
land, their  part  in  government. 
406 
Norway,   monetary   unit  of.  338; 
American      balance     of      trade 
against,  600 


r  about 


Notes  (see  Bills) ;  relation  of  bauk 

Nova  Scotia,  667 

Nuts   and  liolts,  American  super- 
seding foreign  in  186a,  598 


Obedience,  or  subordination,  is  tlie 
essence  of  the  wage  contract, 
184 ;  amount  of,  required  in- 
creases as  centers  of  industry  be- 
come compact,  210 ;  liabils  of 
discipline  fit  one  to  command, 
307  ;  obstructions  to  equaliza- 
tion of  labor,  315,  816;  essential 
in  business,  400 ;  disobedience  in 
Its  relation  to  crime,  444 
Obstacles  to  production,    do  not 

cause  production  directly,  611 
Occupant,  relation  of  occupancy 
to  title,  51-53;  to  labor,  135- 
130;  to  conversion  of  public 
land  to  private,  141  ;  to  rent, 
343  ;  taxes  on  occupant  of  land 
in  England,  459  ;  as  to  United 
States,  478  -,  rales  paid  by,  in 
England,  476 ;  land  tax  and 
house  duty,  479 
Occupations,  only  a  master  of  an 
art  can  teach  its  theory,  8 ;  not 
all  interested  in  low  prices  of 
food,  36 ;  as  society  advances 
occupations  become  more  con- 
genial, 64 ;  tendency  of,  to  col- 
lect in  one  center  ana  make  mar- 
ket?, 100 ;  rat«  of  returns  In,  100; 
necessity  of  capitalists,  237; 
principles  governing  tlie  re- 
wards of  vonous,  348,  244 ;  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  oc- 
cupations are  the  natural  mar- 
kets each  for  the  other,  356-266; 
new  occupations  multiply  with 
machinery  and  capital,  365-266 ; 
division  of  returns  in,  812-316 ; 
protected,  320;  women's,  336- 
339  ;  strikes  in,  328 :  effect  of 
tjixes  on,  to  create  a  monopoly, 
464 ;  forms  of  government, 
moulded  by,  4fl3 ;  house  duty, 
income  from,  in  England,  479 ; 
occupation  changing  to  desola- 
tion and  desert  under  free  for- 
eign trade  and  internal  taxes  in 
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Turkey,  490  ;  number  In  all  oc- 
cupations in  Prance,  496  ;  occu- 
pations of  German  women,  534, 
635 ;  wages  in  various  occupa- 
tions in  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  etc.,  581,  582 ;  relative 
■wages  of  womfsn  and  children  in 
Mftssacbusetta  and  England,  583 
Ocean-sailing  craft,  growth  of.  In 
United  Stales  under  protection  in 
1180  to  1816, 653-656;  final  down- 
fall of,  under  free  competition  In 
carrying,  due  to  vigorous  protec- 
tion to  Englisli  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  no  protection  to 
American,  840,  656 ;  subsidies  to 
English  ocean-going  vessels.  659, 

663,  663 ;  denial  of  subsidiM  to 
American  ocean-going  vessels, 
657-658 

Officers,  428, 434 ;  of  customs  in 
England  and  America,  482 ; 
native  and  English  officers  of 
army  in  India,  480 
Offices,  sale  of,  taxed  in  China,  455 
Ohio,  land  system  in,  143;  rmlroad 
wd  in,  3S4;  corn  production  in, 
253;  farm  products  in,  261;  ten- 
ant farms  in,  269;  manufactures, 

664,  666;  agricultural  report  on 
wheat,  254  ;  woolen  manufac- 
turers uf,  666;  salt   production 

Oils,'  exports  of,  610 ;  Imports  of 
and  revenue  from,  613 

Olive  trees  taxed,  but  imports  free, 
in  Turkey,  489 

Ontario,  manufactures,  667 

Opium,  forced  oa  China  by  war, 
534 

Organizations,  of  working-men  to 
resist  employers,  309^11;  co- 
operation, 311-314 ;  of  industiT, 
482,  433 :  of  home  industry,  567  ; 
of  all  opposition  to  eslnblished 
industries  uses  same  means  as 
protection,  569 

Organization,  labor,  their  motive 
in  America  since  1873,  597  ;  of 
society  depends  on  iron  and  steel, 
645,646 

Ornaments,  of  gold  and  silver,  33 

OttomanEmpire,revenue  policy  in, 
330;  monetary  unit,  338;  econ- 


omic condition  and   free  trade 

career  of,  488,  491 
Over-trading  and  crises,  377 
Oriental  and  Levant  Trading  Co., 

490 
Owner  and  occupier,  which  pays 

taxes,  467,  476 
Oysters,     exports,    imports,     and 

revenue,  610, 613 


Paintings  and  engravings,  exports, 

610  ;  imports  and  revenue,  613 
Paints,  exports  of.  610 ;  importa 

and  revenue,  613 
Paper,  393 ;  English  duties  on 
Irish  fourteen  times  higher  than 
Irish  duties  on  Bnglisli,  498, 615, 
519;  protected  in  New  South 
Wales,  580;  wages  in  paper 
manufacture  in  America  and 
Europe,  581 ;  United  Stales 
revenue  on  paid  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers, 586;  exports  of,  610; 
imports  and  revenue,  613 ; 
American  duties  on,  sustained, 
633;  whopavs,  610-613 
Parasols,  export  of,  611 ;  imports 

and  revenue,  614 
Paris,  lacemakers  of,  214 ;  rents  in, 
343 ;  city  government  of,  405 ; 
fertility  of  its  pavements,  133. 
Parish,  rates  and  their  use,  476 
l>ariiament,  acts  ot,  as  to  wages, 
166-  as  to  bank  notes,  349; 
government  by,  406-413;  election 
ot  members,  418;  relations  to 
the  ministrv,  410 ;  absolute. 
426;  practical  assertions  of,  436  j 
moiie  in  whicliCommons  control. 
427 ;  protective  laws  passed  by, 
555;  its  inquiries  concerning 
decline  of  silk  industry,  how  an- 
swered, 636-637;  early  protective 
measures  towards  wool  and 
woolens,  669, 670 
Partnership,  between  capital  and 
labor,  163-315 ;  between  govern- 
ment and  those  who  as  manu- 
facturers of  liquors  collect  the 
taxe  thereon.  528 
Parsimony,  218 :  not  always  econ- 
omical, 336 ;  ot  American  gov- 
ernment sciuanders  its  maritime 
wealth,  652-664 
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Party,  all  government  carried  on 
by,  408;  majority,  how  deter- 
mined, 403  ;  in  France,  403 

Passenger  receipla,  eicise  on,  481 

Passion,  its  sphere  in  government, 
898-399  ;  its  relation  lo  crime, 
443 

Patents  to  inventors,  a  form  of 
protection  \a  industry,  675 

Paterson,  city  of,  640 

"  Pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  phrase 
originated  with  A.  Jackson,  648 

Paupers,  883  ;  in  England,  473 ; 
avoided  in  Russia,  526 ;  sdicmes 
of  raising  silk-worms  by  labor  of. 

Payment,  demand  multiplies  means 
of,  221;  social  workers  of  higher 
class  can  not  be  paid  in  a  part  of 
the  product,  333;  money  as 
means  of,  329-339;  by  bills  and 
notes,  345-848 ;  money  of  ac- 
count, 848 ;  debt  as  means  of, 
898;  for  public  service,  434; 
national  debts  as  means  of,  447- 
451 

Peace,  effect  of,  on  industry,  380 ; 
in  Turkey,  490  ;  effects  or  peace 
of  1816  on  American  manu- 
factures, 641, 642 1  motto  of  Cob- 
den  Clnb  not  sustained  by  tlie 
agpessive  tendencies  of  free 
tr^e,  534-555,  630 

Penitentiary  system,  440-445 

Penknives,  American  superiority 
in,  596 

Pennsylvania,  influence  of,  on  Ger- 
man political  economy,  514; 
manufacture  of  glass,  638, 641 ; 
asa  colony  protected  sheep, wool, 
and  woolen  manufacture,  676 

Penny  and  Pence,  339, 840 

Pens  and  pencils,  imports  of  and 
revenue  from,  613 

People,  sense  in  which  tliey  rule, 
417 

Perfumery,  ejqxirta  of,  610 ;  im- 
ports of  and  revenue,  613 

Peru,  ancient  mode  of  ownership, 
33 ;  diamond  hunters  of,  214  ; 
monetary  unit  of,  338 ;  recent 
reverses  of,  440;  subservience  to 
bondholders,  450 

Peseta,  338 

Peso,  dollar  of  South  America,  338 


Petroleum  lamps,  Americans  su- 
[jerior  in,  596 

Philadelphia,  city  government,  405 

Phcenicia,  453,  455 

Piaster,  monetary  unit  of  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  8SS;  standard  coin 
of  Tripoli,  338 

Pickases,  English  and  American 
prices  of,  5W 

Pickles,  etc.,  imports,  exports,  and 
revenue  from,  613 

Pig  iron,  duties  on,  mid  by  manu- 
facturers, 611 ;  in  England,  646 ; 
in  United  States,  647;  relative 
prices  in  both  countries,  647; 
who  pays  duties  on,  647;  colonial 
export  of,  encouraged  by  Eng- 
land, 647;  [protective  policy  of 
Great  Britain  contrasted  witli 
low  duties  in  America  from  1800 
1848,   648 ;    effects  of,   649  ; 


world's  production  in  1883,  6 
aon  of  in  Unitei"   ~ 
[,  651 


producCi 
Piraei 


n  United  States 


ev,   directed  by  stntesmansliip 
id    aided    by   American    sub- 
serviency, scores  a  net  gain  by 
the    destruction    of    American 
carrving  trade,  063 
Pitch,  620 

Pittsburg,  glass  manufacture  in, 
639,  640,  Im 

Planes,  English  and  American 
prices  of,  590 

Plated  ware,  export,  import,  and 
revenue,  610,  613 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  economics 
treated  as  a  theory  of,  94 

Plows,  American  inventions  in, 
264 ;  labor  saving,  364 ;  superi- 
ority of  American  in  foreign 
markets,  596 

Plumbers'  brass  ware,  American 
export  of,  596;  prices  reduced 
by  tariff,  621,  633 

Plural  voting,  on  local  taxes.  478- 
479 

Plutology,  7 

Poland,  partition  of,  less  injurious 
than  free  foreign  trade  in  Tur- 
key, 490 

Police,  of  China,  537 

Political  economy,  defined,  1-9  ; 
causes  of  its  declining  influence, 
9  ;  conflicts  in,  1-9 ;  influence  of 
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Carey  and  American  school  on, 
16;  relation  of  to  etliics  and 
lurisprudence,  18;  mercantile 
school,  18  :  relation  of,  to  ethics, 
23  ■  practical,  where  studied, 
36-40 ;  of   the   wages   question. 

Politic,   of   India,  68 ;  of  United 
States,   66;    of    German  social- 
ism   91,  301;   of   internal  im- 
provement   as     advociited    hy 
American   statesmen,  150;     ot 
American  railways,  150-160  :  in 
Prance,  408  ;  Russia  and  China, 
404 ;  England,  411  ;    in  United 
States,  418-429 ;  of  Indian  em- 
trire,  483-488 ;  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion 494499 ;  of  Germany,  524; 
of    Russia,     526;      of     British 
colonies,  530-533 ;  ignorance  of 
western  nations  concernin"  poll- 
tics   and  economics  of   China, 
548;   of   Democratic   party   in 
United   States  in  1854  to   1858    I 
concerning   free   foreign   trade 
and  slave  liome  labor,  658 ;  pro- 
tectionist claim  that  the  domestic 
production  of  an  article  employs 
more  domestic  latior  than  lis  im- 
portation,  not   fairly    met    by 
Jevons,  560 
Poll  ta^,  453,  463  ;  of  China,  545 
Poor  state  care  of,  4^1 ;  cost  of  in 
England,   478;    what  Uie   poor 
most  need  to  sitatain  wages,  635 
Population,     Maltiius     on_,     IB ; 
fcebler     and     more    penshable 
class    may    endure    in    cities, 
121 ;    increase  of,  in   colonies, 
140-  predictions  of.  in  United 
Stales,  145  ;  future,  145  ;  clmrt 
of,  146 ;  increase  of,  with  wages 
169  -  inelBcient,  delinquent,  and 
Incompetent  survive  most  eaaly 
in  cities,  319;  earth's  capajaty 
for     339;    Malthus'    law,   230; 
means   of   subsistence   increase 
faster   than,  334 ;  relation  of.  to 
rent,  337-341 ;  views  of  Smith, 
Ricardo,    Carey,  Bastiat,    Mill, 
Roscher,  Locke,  and  Ponteimy 
on  rent   and   population,  i»s- 
343;    ratio  of  capital  to.  fixes 
the    wages  fund,    according  to 
Cairnes,  300  ;  alleged  tendency 


of    to    increase    wllb    rise    of 
rewards  oE  labor,  3S3;  is  popu- 
lation  a  check  on  wages!  395  ; 
diminishing   population  has  no 
economic  tendency  to  increase 
wages.    330,    331;    fluctuating 
population  inereaaes  crime,  44J  ; 
moves    toward   protective   tax- 
ation. 473 ;  of  England  in  18H.J. 
479  ■  under  the  sway  of  Great 
Britain,  483;  increase  of,  in  Ire- 
land under  protection.  493;  pro- 
portion in  towns  in  France.  497; 
under    the    Zollverein    sud   in 
modern  Germany,   515;  of  Brit- 
ish Empire,  how  distributed,  510; 
of  China  would  be  reduced  and 
scattered   ^>y   a    disrupUon    of 
Chinese  industries  by  substitu- 
tion of  English,  536;  of  China  ^ 
indicated  by  wze  of  army,  aa/; 
exaggerations  <»i»ce''ni"S  Popu- 
lations easily  exposed,  &bS-M;; 
opinions    of   Malte    BruB.    Sir 
O  Staunton.  R.  M.  Martin,  J. 
R  McCulloch.  De  Guignes.  John 
Francis   Davis,   Dr.   Medhurst, 
Dr.  Morrison,  S.Wells  Williams, 
Marco  Polo,  Adam  Smith,  Behm 
and  Wagner,  Mhiister  Seward, 
and  S.  Aug.  Mitchell,  concern- 
ing Cliinese  population,  538-550; 
probable    actual    population  of 
Cliina,  547;  ignorance  of  western 
nations  concerning  population  ot 
China,  548;  population,  may  be 
atu-,icted  by  protection,  566  ;  of 
Great  Britain    and   Amenca  in 
1788,    646 ;     moves    from^  free 
trade    to    protection,     witness 
American    ships    and    Englisl 
farmers,  silk  weavers  and  wool 
growers,  683 
Porcelain,  tas  on  manufacture  of. 

455  ;  in  France.  503.  503         , 
Pork,   revenue    on.   paid    by  im- 
porters, 586;    exports,  imports, 
and  revenue,  610,  613 
Porter,   duty  on  and    export  of, 
610;  import  of  and  revenue  from, 

I  Porto  Rico,  trade  with,  600 

Portugal,  ornaments  of  the  people, 
'      381 ;    monetary    unit.  3^ ;  al- 
leged bankruptcy  of,  448.  51b ; 
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English  Irealios  with,  500 ;  bal- 
ance of  trado  witJi,  GOO  ;  woolen 
industry  ruined  by  tariff  treaty. 

Post  office,  revenue    from,    480; 

British  post  office  on  the  cost  of 

sending  ocean  mails,  857,  6sa  ; 

American  post  office.  664 

"Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,"  708- 

706 
Post^,  subordinat*  to  subsidies 
in  English,  French  and  German 
ocean    mail    service,    657-664 ; 
supreme    in  American  non-ser- 
vice and  dis-aervice,  6i58 
Potato,  revenue  on  imports  of,  inj« 
United  States  paid  by  importera, 
58S,  586,  591;    Imports  and  ex- 
ports of,  and  revenue  from.  610, 
613 
Potato  rot,  in  Ireland,  causeaof,  491 
Potash,  protected  in  United  States, 

but  exported,  610 
Pottery,  effect  of  import  of  from 

England  into  India,  66,  67 
Pound  aterling,338;variouslycalle(i 
sovereign,  double  angel,  unite, 
broad,  and  guinea,  S40-341 
Poverty,  relation  of  to  crime,  !13, 
43;  abolitionof.wouldbewcalth, 
75;  caused  by  war  in  France,  70; 
function  of,  as  spur  ta  service 
77,  78,  89;  how  affected  by  mon- 
opoly, 130;  essential  to  existence 
of  wealth,  201 ;  is  the  true  oppo- 
site of  capital,  311;  rarity  of  ex- 
treme, 316;  consistent  with  hap- 
piness, 316;  the  poor  survive  best 
in  compact  populations,  319;  is 
■grealeat  in  countries  of  least  cap- 
ital and  fewest  monopolies,  337; 
poorer  countries  use  a  currency 
of  silver,  888;  periods  of  poverty 
and  distress, and  causes,  383-386- 
throughout  United  Stales  in  a 
free-trade  period  relieved  by 
soup-houses,  386;  poverty  not  a 
feature  of  the  depression  of  1873 
to  1879;  influence  of  poverty  of 
the  whole  or  a  class  in  shaping 
government,  402;  what  the  poor 
pick  up  in  streets  of  Paris,  133; 
poverty  and  crime,  441;  salt,  tax 
on  in  India,  455;  cost  of  poor  in 
England,  478;  poverty  of  Hindoo 


people,  486;  of  Gcrmaiiv  under 
free   trade    prior  to   1837,  515; 
suffering  poverty  prevented  in 
Russia   largely,    526 ;    relieved 
within  the  family  in  China,  553; 
the  extra  dollar  removes,  588 ; 
unfavorable     to     invention,     if 
excessive,   597 ;    during  cotton 
famine  in  England,  690 
Powder,   gun,   exports,   610 ;   im- 
ports and  revenue,  613 
Power,  love  of,  as  a  motive  in  gov- 
ernment, 455;  cotton  as  a  power 
in  politics,  688 
Power  loom,  invention  and  effect 

681,685 
Predictions,  fallacious  and  sound 

373,  374 
Premier,  453 

President,  of  United  States,  pow- 
ers of,  417;  mode  of  election  de- 
signed by  tlie  Constitution,  418; 
how  it  was  ignored  and  disused. 
419;  effect  of  such  departure  the 
convention  systeni  and  direct 
vote,  420,  431;  evils  and  anoma- 
lies incident  to  it,  431,  433;  the 
few  who  select  are  not  the  con- 
atitulional  few  who  were  Intend- 
ed to  select,  438 
Prices,  law  of  rise  in,  by  diminished 
production,  95;  Jevons,  Thorn- 
ton, Tooke,  Chalmers,  Carej-, 
and  agricultural  reports  on, 
96 ;  relation  of,  to  value  and 
utility,  94-100 ;  markets  deter- 
mine,_  94-114;  freedom  necessary, 
to  fair,  103;  as  made  in  grain 
and  stock  markets  more  econom- 
ical than  privately  made,  108, 
109;  notregulatedbycostof  pro- 
duction,110;  butby  dividing  ad- 
vantage, 111;  exaggerated  state- 
ments attributing  high  prices  to 
protection  whidi  were  due  to 
wars  and  affected  all  prices  and 
all  countries,  113;  cliartof  prices 
of  grain  and  flour  in  England 
France,  and  America,  112. 134; 
Tooke  on  effect  of  scarcity  on 
prices,  113-117;  effect  of  war  on, 
113;  seasons.  113;  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation, 114;  Carey  on  prices 
and  freedom,  131;  countries  of 
high  and  low  prices,  133;  of  land 
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in  United  Statea,  145;  are  condi- 
tions of  prodiiction.  107-181;  af- 
fected ultimately  by  cost,  330; 
by  war,  221;  by  nearness  of  con- 
sumers, especially  of  bulky  pro- 
ducts, 252-263;  prices  for  labor 
must  be  higher  where  P^^^ 
freedom  is  to  be  maintiuned,  310 ; 
of  coins,  340;  aflcctcd by  volume 
of  money,  343;  relation  of  to  cri- 
ses  371-375;  of  provisions,  873; 
effects  of  war  on,  380;   and  of 
prices  on  prosperity,  880;  cliart 
of  prices  from  1790  to  1880  880- 
3bl;  prices  follow  volume  of  eur- 
rencv  387:  chart  of  prices  and  cir- 
culation from   1834  to  1864,  887; 
falling  prices  cause  cessation  of 
production  and  hard  times,  800- 
398;  sUmulated  by  government 
loans,  449;  of  sugar  in  Pans  un- 
der Napoleon,  603;  low  prices  of 
beet  sugar  in  1884,  506;  prices 
of  Canadian  exports  to  United 
States,  how  affected  by  twiff. 
583;  breadstuffs  not  redueed  in 
price  by  repeal  of  corn  duties  in 
Enelnnd,  558;  protective  duties 
if  wisely  laid,  never  need  repeal 
in  interest  of  prices,  568;  their 
effect  on    price    repeals   iWell 
through  home  competition,  563, 
564;   made  more   even   under 
protection,    570;    cheap    goods 
mean  cheap  human  labor,  unless 
they  are  the  product  of  machin- 
ery, 583.  584;  price  not  affected 
by  the  duty  where  the  domestic 
production  is  adequate  W  ™PP'/ 
Ihe  domestic  demand,  o8j,  oeo, 
615;  duty  cannot  in  many  cases 
be  added  to  the  price,  and  in  all 
such  cases  it  comes  out  of  the 
orofits  of  producer.  587. 588;  ex- 
ample in  cutlery,  587;  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  iron  and  steel 
wares  in  1882,  of  steel  rails,  fall 
in  590;  lawof  the  ratioof  whole 
supply  to  the  whole  demand  ap- 
plied to  the  effect  of  tariff  on 
prices,  591.  593,  593;  repeal  of 
revenue  duties  on  coffee  m  United 
States  did  not  produce  equivalent 
fall  in,  600;   on  breadstuffa  in 
United  States  POt  affected  by 


duty;  prices  during  silk  and 
moris  multicaulis  mania  in 
United  States,  633;  of  pig.  and 
iron  and  steel  rails  in  United 
States  from  1860  to  1888,  651; 
extraordinary  price  of  fine  wool- 
ens in  ancient  Rome.  669;  high 
price  on  merino  wools  and  sheep 
in  United  States,  676;  why  the 
duty  on  wool  does  not  raise  lis 
price  by  amount  of  duty,  and 
under  a  sufficiently  ample  pro- 
duction not  at  all,  678-680;  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wools  com- 
pared, to  show  that  duty  Is  not 
added  to  American  price  (we 
cliart  of  prices),  679,  680.  681; 
effect  of  abundant  production  on 
(cotton),  687;  economy  of  a  nse 
in  pric*  due  to  a  lessenei  sup- 
ply 689;  in  cotton  famine  of 
1861-5,  689-691;  of  quinine  be- 
fore and  since  llie  supersedure  of 
American  by  foreign  manutac- 

Priesthood,  power  of  socially,  re- 
flected in  state,  413 

Primogeniture,  IW 

Printing,  wages  in  England  and 
Amenca,  582 

Printing  presses,  export  of,  610 

Private  purposed,  dSned,  703, 703 

Problems,  can  abundance  promote 
ultimate   poverty,   and   scarcity 
I      ultimate  gain  ?  see  Tooke  on, 
116;  of  national  debts,  447-451 

Producers,  when  protected  without 
I      rise  hi  prices.  609 

Producfion,  as  related  to  trade.  6; 
cost  of  production  as  a  cause  of 
value  11;  social  and  moral  ef- 
fect of  41-54;  decreased  affects 
orices  by  what  law,  95;  cost  of 
Soes  not  regulate  price  (Tooke), 
114-  but  past  and  present  price 
determines  how  much  cost  can 
bo  expended  in  future.  llJ ; 
scarcity  sometimes  has  effects 
like  Uiose  of.  116;  domestic  pro- 
duction and  money  coat.  1^4; 
and  monopoly.  130;  how  affect- 
ed by  distribution  of  land,  140; 
no  production  of  forests,  148; 
begins  with  appropriation,  16^^ 
166;    depends    on    capital,  167; 
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ana  on  prices,  168;  and  on 
ordination  of  wills  and  ol 
ence,  183-188;  which,  and 
muscular  effort,  is  the  easflnt 
labor,  163-188;  laborer  prodi 
only  his  wages,  187;  invo 
opposing  dislributions  of  weaJlh 
and  of  products,  196;  reproduc- 
tive wealth  only  the  subject  of 
avarice,  308;  humanity  of  large 
ucRuniulatioua  of  means  of,  3<l§- 
310;  on  bonanza  farms,  319;  cost 
of  wheat  production,  319;  of 
broad,  330;  of  iron,  330;  by 
small  capital,  333;  annual,  in 
United  Slates,  334,  239;  capacity 
of  the  Fftrlii  for,  230;  rate  of  pro- 
ductioa  of  man  and  his  food, 
331;  pjoductivity  of  capitals  ap- 
plied ly  wholly  distinct  ^ct  from 
fertili'q-  of  soils,  388;  production 
implies  subordination,  and  is  a 
government  of  interest,  807-809; 
but  Is  a  partnership  affair  in  the 
division  of  the  product,  309-315; 
on  a  Bmidl  scalo  can  seldom  be- 
gin in  free  competition  with  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale,  319;  by 
women,  335-338;  rate  of  produc- 
tion may  increase  during  war, 
880;  but  diminishes  with  falling 
prices,  890-898;  steered  into  new 
channels  by  crises,  895;  which 
minimize  the  pain  of  failure  by 
making  it  general,  39G;  mental 
qualities  which  promote  success 
in,  400;  arc  war  and  army  ex- 
penditure productive?  438-440 ; 
share  of  product  taten  by  taxes 
in  ancient  Rome,  Gaul.  Cliina, 
454,455;  production  of  conunod- 
ities  and  values  are  inverse,  465; 
of  beet  sugar  in  France  in  1875, 
505;  large  production  of  ironancl 
sleel  in  America  Ibe  shortest 
road  to  low  prices,  509;  cost  of 
production  includes  import  du- 
ties, if  no  other  than  the  dutied 
market  exists,  533;  production 
doubled  by  protection  as  com- 
pared with  importation,  560 ; 
groduction  should  not  be  sacri- 
eed  to  revenue,  563;  produc- 
tiveness of  protective  tariffs  as  re- 
spects revenue,  469-472;  produc- 


tion at  lower  labor  cost  may  be 
at  higher  money  cost,  574;  of 
glass  m  United  States  from  1790 
lo  date,  643-644;  per  capita  of 
woolen  goods  in  United  States, 
683;  of  iron, steel,  railways,  etc.. 
In  United  Stales,  651;  of  pi? 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  in  world, 
650;  of  ships  and  steamers  as 
affected  by  subsidies,  and  by 
protection  to  iron  and  sleel,  651- 
664;  of  cotlon  and  woolen  goods 
in  Canada,  668;  of  sheep,  wool, 
and  woolens  in  all  countries,  668- 
683;  tariffs  do  but  little  lo  regu- 
late the  quantity  produced,  but 
much  fo  determine  the  place  of 
production  (quinine),  693;  pro- 
duction of  shoes  in  facto- 
ries in  United  States,  697  ;  do- 
mestic production,  how  Mded  by 
tariff,  609-639;  of  silk  and  silk 
'      "  -         of._  631-637;    of 


644-{ 


14;  of  li 


,    i  and  chart  of  iron 

and  sleel  production  in  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  from 
1860  to  1883,  653-653;  protection 
the  prevailing  policy  of  Europe 
since  Napoleon  and  Frederick, 
675 
Profit,  sometimes  greatest  on  small 
crop,  116-119;  in  railways,  155; 
the  inducement  to  employ  labor 
Is,  168-194;  risk  earns  it,  186; 
rate  depends  on  time  as  well  as 
price,  191-194;  charity  is  a 
subtle  form  of,  304;  of  peace, 
311;  small  capitals  earn  large 
rales  of,  333;  causes  of  high, 
338;  do  not  decline  in  the  new 
fields,  339-330;  defined,  238;  is 
there  an  ordinary  rate  of,  288; 
profit-sharing  in  farming,  368- 
373;  profits  the  mother  of 
wages,  393-316;  i-ate  of,  the 
measure  of  success  of  industry, 
393;  the  source  of  wages,  rent 
and  interest,  394;  sieer  industry 
and  energize  labor,  394;  views 
of  Smith,  Walker,  Caimes, 
Atkinson:  what  qualities  favor 
profi^making  and  aid  the  work- 
er to  become  an  employer,  307; 
how  ail  industry  is  profit-shar- 
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\m  311 -ai5;  is  intended  profit- 
sharing  better  than  the  involun- 
tary ?  314;  profit  of  sustaining 
bi-metallism,  365;  if  successfuf, 
365-  great  public  impTovements 
that  Tield  no  profit  may  produce 
flnancial  crises,  379;    dedining 
profitB  8tQgnatts  laljor  and  pro- 
duce  BufEermg,     890;   ralfi   of 
profit  measures  the  bocibI  nec^ 
Sty  of   industries,    807;  in  Uie 
economic  sense,   387;   desire  of 
nroflt  controls  all  social  or^- 
Ization    and  reciprocal  useful- 
ness among  men,   400;  relative 
prospect  of,  in  loans  to  govern- 
ment and  investments   in  pro- 
duction,   449;  making  a  profit 
out  of  being  taxed,  463;  profits 
of  trade  may  be  a  form  of  tim- 
tion  483--491;  salaries  and  bribes 
as  profits  of  conquest,  480;  mer- 
cantile profits  of  Indian  trade, 
486;    Englishmen's    profits    Oie 
basis  of  tlie  act  of  union,   4ad; 
profits  small  in  Germany,  516; 
iometimifs  lessened  tw  necessity 
of  paying  duties  on  the  product, 
583;   profit  of    working  under 
protection  is  offset  by  losses  of 
initiating  a  new  industry,  soM 
to  equalize  the  chauce  of  profit 
in     protected     industry     with 
that  in  business  of  other  kinds 
56B;  Stdgwick  on,  565;  the  profit 
argument  for  free  trade  applied 
io  protection,  576;  Amencan  in- 
dustry  alvtajB    less    profitable 
than  It  might  be,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
ports  raw    cotton,    hreadstuffs 
Md  proTisions,  instead  of  first 
working  them  up  into  flmdied 
cotton    goods  (Jefferson),    598; 
profits  during  moris  muiacaidis 
mania  in  United    States,    03^; 
profit  of  growing  cotton  dates 
W  cotton  gin,  B86;  affects  flie 
profit  of    growing  slav^,  687; 
profits  of   cotton    manufMture 
rule  English  politics,  profits  of 
growing  cotton  did  for  40  years 
?ulo  American,  688;  wages  are 
paid  no  longer  than  profits  exist. 

Prohibition,  of  imports  of  calicoes, 


chintzes  and  muslins  by  England 
in  1700  489;  between  Hollantt 
and  Fr^ce  in  1671,  501 ;  of  new 
vineyards  in  France,  503;  of  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  -wafcs 
bto  United  Slates  from  1790 
would  have  brought  cheap- 
ness and  abundance,  650;  great 
political  and  social  econo- 
my of.  650;  applied  to  for- 
eign vessels  from  taking 
v&n  in  coasting  trade, 
653  ^  , 

Proletariat,  small  in  France  rela- 
tive to  employei's,  496 
Property,  effect  of  land  becoming, 
138;  according  to  Adam  Smith. 
3S8;  social  uses  of  priva,te,  304; 
as  a  qualification  for  voting  and 
holding  office  in  England,  479; 
and  income  tax,  amounljot  in 
Engtand,  479;  in  land  'n^lMia. 
488;  in  New  Jersey  and  Hew 

Protection  to  indu8try,17_,  131-134; 
distincUon  between  importing 
competing  products  and  com- 
peting producer,  31*;,."'« 
former  displace  labor  without 
increasing  demand,  314;  the 
latter  adds  to  the  demand  as  fast 
as  to  the  supply,315;  protection 
to  industry  in  United  States  in- 
volves an  obstruction  to  equal- 
izing American  labor  market 
witg  foreign,  815;  mditary 
protection  to  foreign  trade,  316; 
natural  protection,  819;  exists  as 
to  all  non-importable  products 
and  services,  319 ;  protected 
classes,  330;  it  protects  prices 
of  raw  materials  to  export  only 
finished  products.  833;  tanff  of 
1834-8  383;  natural  and  artificial 
facilities,  882;  rate  of  duties 
under,  383;  overwhelmed  by  ex- 
cessive importations,  384;  fai)ure 
of  a  government  to  be  loyal  to 
its  own  people  in  ind"SttIal 
matters  may  cai^  crises.  387, 
power  to  levy  tariffs  essential  to 
Uional  unity,  416; ,  protective- 
ness  of  a  nation's  policy  involves 
study  of  local  as  well  as  general 
and  army  and  colonial  as  well 
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as  tariff  actioD,  431;  may  be 
railitaij.  431;  early  Jracesof  il 
among  Hindoos,  433;  protection 
or  the  prohibition  of  an  indus- 
try the  only  Blternatives  if  the 
countiT  can  produce  the  article, 
461,483;  those  whodonot  live  by 
induHlry  are  not  so  directly 
iuterealcd  in,  468;  protective 
tariffs  excel  free  trade  tariffs  in 
producing  revenue,  4fl9--472;  and 
also  prosperity,  478;  protection 
to  tobacco  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain,  480-481 ;  to  extent 
of  prohibiting  imports  into  Eng- 
land of  eaJicoes,  cliintzca,  and 
muslins,  489;  advance  of  Ireland 
under,  from  1783  to  1800,  492 
not  responsible  for  retaliatory 
tariffs,  BOO;  aims  to  produce  m 
harmony  with  natural  facilities 
and  at  less  labor  cost,  51 1 ;  Lisl'a, 
labors  In  behalf  of,  in  Germany, 
514;  division  between  German 
stales  in  1818,  514;  effect  of,  on 
relative  military  strength  of 
Prance  and  Germany,  515;  limit 
and  extent  of  German  oppor- 
tunity in  Zollvcrein,  517;  applies 
lo  raw  materials  as  much  as 
to  finished  products,  517;  in 
Bussia,  525-530;  in  Australia, 
Austro-Hunjrary,  Italy,  Servia, 
Roumania,  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
South  American  Stales,  530; 
Canada,  631-533;  protection  in 
India  vetoed,  583;  absolutely 
crushed  out  in  Chinese  tariffs, 
638;  and  Japanese,  658;  vast 
number,  variety,  and  vigor  of 
protective  statutes  in  England, 
555;  principle  of  protection  in- 
dorsed in  part  by  Smith,  Mill, 
Sidgwick,  Devas,  etc.,  555-558; 
doctriue  on  policy  of,  ascribed 
by  Rogers  to  Tories,  557;  by 
Price  topractical  men  in  Ger- 
many, liance.  United  States, 
and  Canada,  657,  664;  Perry 
regards  profanity  as  essential  to 
a  scientific  elucidation  of  pro- 
tection, 650;  Jevons  does  not 
meet  the  protectionist  argument 
that  domestic  production  em- 
ploys two    home   capitals    im- 


,    560; 


protection 
require  more  wisdom 
than  destruction,  5«1 ;  duly  can 
only  be  protective  while  it  is 
addinc  another  industry,  563; 
same  duty  may  give  revenue  on 
part  and  protect  against  part, 
565;  attracts  population  and  in- 
creases national  strength  (Sidg- 
wick), 566;  is  natural,  567;  Mol- 
fat  on,  586-568;  Devas's  argu- 
ments for,  569-571;  justified  by 
Roscher,  569;  tends  to  avert 
famines,  570;  protection  doc- 
trine requires  low  or  no  duties 
on  all  products  which  we  lack 
natural  facilities  to  produce 
673,  it  puts  all  duties  on  prod- 
ucts that  compete  witii  what  we 
produce,  673;  Hewitt  on  our 
natural  facilities  for  making 
iron,  573;  free  trade  not  desir- 
able between  Canada  and  Ver- 
mont, 673-675;  Perry's  point, 
"trade  profits,  or  men  would 
nottrade,"576;  trade  In  the  long 
run  and  the  short  run,  578;  rates 
of  wages  f  n  America  and  Europe 
579-583 :  Wendell  Phillips  on 
the  dollar,  583;  taxes  that  enrich 
the  consumer  because  paid  by 
the  producer,  585-589;  Perry's 
vast  superstructure  of  tax  wab- 
bles on  an  "  if,"  and  falls.  589, 
590;  steel  rails  not  "taxed"  by 
the  tariff,  but  reduced  in  price 
four-flfths,  580,  651;  woolen 
blankets  not  "taxed,"  590-679 
(chart  of  wool  prices);  iron  and 
steel  wares  not  "taxed,"  590 
647,  650;  protection  to  Uie  profits 
of  its  own  producers  is  that 
which  each  nation  means  even 
when  it,  by  sacrificing  its  farm- 
ers to  its  manufacturers,  calls  it 
free  trade,  606-608;  the  five 
points  of  protection,  609;  protec- 
tion promotes  unity  and  peace. 
638-630;  relation  of,  to  siuTman- 
ufacture  in  Uniled  States,  631- 
634;  decline  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  England  since  protection 
was  withdrawn,  634-638;  intro- 
duction of  glass,  china,  carpets 
and  tapestry  manufacture  into 
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France  by  Colbert,  639 ;  early 
protection  to  glass  manufticture 
in  the  United  Slates,  640 ;  in- 
duced by  Hftmilton's  report  on, 
639;  partly  protected  by  friabil- 
ity, 643;  greater  tariff  protection 
to  British  than  to  American  iron 
and  steel  manufacture  from  1790 
to  1845,  648;  disaEtrous  effect  of 
failure  to  protect  iron  and  steel 
maaufacture  felt  for  ensuing 
fifty  years  on  American  slilp- 
buUdlng,  649;  American  naviga- 
tion laws  exclude  foreit'tt  vessels 
from  coasting  trade,  but  after 
1816  fail  to  protect  American 
ocean-going  veaaels  In  any  way; 
058;  protection  by  discriminating 
dutiea  and  tonnage  acta  from 
1769  to  1816,  653;  growth  of 
American  shipping  under,  653- 
664 ;  repealed  by  treaty,  654; 
and  acts  of  Congress,  654;  since 
1862,654;  positive  effects  of  pro- 
tective policy  on  growth  of 
American  merchant  marine,  666; 
results  of,  in  Canada,  664-668; 
history  of  protective  legislation 
in  England  as  to  wool,  669-071 ; 
Lord  Bacon  a  prophet  of  protec- 
tion, 670,671;  multiplicity  of  the 
modes  of  protection  to  industry, 
675;  Thos.  H.  Benton  favored  a 
progressive  duty  on  wool,  676 

Protected  classes,  320, 338 

Protected  induetries,strikes  among, 

Provisions,  export  of,  and  rate  of 
duty  on  import,  610  ;  revenue, 
614 

Prussia,  rates  of  wages  in  1867, 
511,  581;  proposer  of  protection 
in  Germany,  514,  515,  517 ; 
miles  of  railway  in,  520;  advance 
of  wages  in  under  protection 
since  1879, 533;  rates  of  wages  in 
1869,581 

Public  purposes,  defined,  703,  703 

Publishing,  wages,  England  and 
America,  582 

Puddlere,  iron,  wages  in  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
etc.,  511 

Pumps,  export  of  American,  598 

Punishment,     involves    etonomic 


loss,  441;  modes  of,  444;  severity 
lessened,  444;  colonization,  445 
Pyramids,  and  iron,  645 

ft. 

Qualities,  in  implements  the  best  is 
cheapest  whatever  it  may  cost, 
596;  of  wool,  673 

Quantity,  as  quantity  of  certainex- 
ports  increases  value  declines, 
673 

Quebec,  manufactures,  667 

(JuicksUver,  exi>ortB  of  aiid  duty 
on  imports,  611 

Quinine,  destruction  of  manufac- 
ture in  United  States,  by  free 
trade,  690-695 


Kaee,  of  immigrants  to  United 
States,  145;  first  to  use  iron,  645 

Bails,  iron  and  steel,  production 
and  fall  of  prices,  651 

Railway,  travel,  safely  of,  in 
United  Stales,  France,  etc.,  39; 
railways  and  monopoly,  135 ; 
American,  growth  of,  150-161; 
Harlem,  151;  in  England,  151; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  151;  Mo- 
hawk &  Hudson  River,  153; 
Boston  r&  Albany,  etc.,  158;  era 
of  consolidation,  155;  land  grants 
to,  157;  areas  of,  158;  distribu- 
sion  of  earnings  between  capital 
and  labor,  173-174;  slirinkage  of 
values,  in  1883-5,  190 ;  cost  of 
moving  grain  and  fiour  in  Amer- 
ica, 330;  how  controlled  by  Van- 
derbllt,  330;  reducing  freights, 
330;  rales  of  in  United  States, 
from  1868  to  1884,  331;  shrink- 
age in  values  borne  entirely  by 
capital,  333;  profit-sharing  ia 
r^lways,  311;  strikes  on^  338; 
insolvency  of  American  railways 
in  1857  produces  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, 377;  excessive  building  of 
railways,  879;  expectations  of, 
in  1837,  385;  relations  of  to  iron 
and  steel  industry,  391 ;  debts  of, 
in  United  States,  448;  effectofon 
imports,  470;  loans  in  India, 
486;  mOeage  of,  in  Prussia,  530; 
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aid  to  railways  in  Canada,  631; 
effect  of  premature  introduction 
of  railways  by  foreigners  in 
China,  547,  551;  freights  on 
American  railways,  S84;  miles  of 
railroad  built,  tons  of  Iron  and 
Bteel  rails  made  in  United  States, 
and  priees  of  rails  from  1860  lo 


grade  of  life  on  crime  in   men 
and  women,  443 ;  tajced  in  China, 
455;  depends  indirectly  on  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  646 
Rates,  incidence  of,  459,  467 ;  kinds 

of.  477 
Eaw  materials,  prices  of,  131;  in 
estimating  wages,  173-176 ; 
■  s  given  to,  by  diversifying 
"5,  833;  distinction  be- 
ET  materials  and  finished 
product,  applies  to  each  product 
singly,  but  disappears  in  national 
aggregates,  671;  Prance  protects, 
49a;  valueless  in  lndi»  where 
manufactures  were  destroyed, 
488;  Germany  remained  poor  and 
weak,  while  the  "granary  of 
Europe,"  515;  production  of, 
first  protected  under  Zollveroin, 
SIT;  raw  materials  may  be  dearer 
and  yet  the  finished  product 
cheaper,  586;  so  of  American  iron 
and  steel  wares,  598;  demand  for 
raw  bUIc,  in  England  falls  by 
tliree-fouriis  under  free  trade  In 
silks,  636;  small  raw  materials 
required  for  iron  and  st«el  manu- 
facture in  England  in  1790,  646; 
wool  a  finished  product,  671 


industries,  8 


by  Mr.  Huskisson  as  a  dexter- 
ous swap  for  England,  655 
Record,  debts  of,  in  the  United 

States,  448 
Refiners  of  sugar,  duties,  618 
Bent,  Ricardo  s  theory  opposed  by 
Carey,  16  ;  causes  of,  135-150  ; 
share  of  produce  of  land  that 
goes  t«  rent,  177;  according  to 
Smith,  Young,  rates  of  on  pro- 
ductive real  estate,  179;  how 
compares  with  profit  on  capital, 


183;  relation  of  rent  to  value  of 
land,  337,  2S8  ;  Smith's  and  Iti- 
cardo's  views  criticised,  338 ; 
depends  wholly  on  location,  339, 
240 ;  views  of  Carey,  Roscher, 
Bastiat,  Locke,  Mill,  Fontenay, 
and  MacLeod  on,  343;  defined  as 
cost  of  occupying  worMngspace, 
338 ;  depends  on  what  facts  ? 
338 ;  rent  balances  transporta- 
tion, 347-351  ;  economizes  pro- 
ductive space  to  the  advantage 
of  society,  348-353;  revenues 
rented  in  Asia  and  Africa,  458 ; 
taxes  are  rent  where  government 
Is  socialistic,  453 ;  or  simple 
bondage,  453;  the  first  rent 
would  be  of  mines  (iron)  for 
manufacture  of  weapons,  645 

Repeal,  of  a  protective  duty  can 
iiever  be  needed,  564,  596 ;  of 
duties  on  coffee  in  United  States 
raised  prices  in  Brazil,  600 

Reproductive,  capital  distinguished 
from  enjoyable,  163,  305,  2fl7 ; 
reproductive  wealth  defined,  316; 
rate  of  reproduction  in  man  and 
his  food,  331 ;  investments  in  re- 
productive wealth,  if  premature, 
produce  crises,  31^ 

Republic,  131 ;  diversity  of  form 
in,  415;  departments  of  in 
United  States,  437 ;  freedom  to 
vote  for  its  officers  does  not 
lessen  their  absolute  powers,  416 

Residences,  regulation  of  by  gov- 
ernment, 435 

Responsible  government,  defined, 
406 ;  history  of,  406-412;  dates 
in  England  from  failure  of 
George  III.  to  subdue  America, 
409 ;  developed  largely  in  Vic- 
toria's reign,  410 ;  crown  repre- 
sents the  dignity,  cabinet  the 
policy,  454 

Resumption,  in  England  in  1830, 
eSects  of,  370,  871 ;  in  Russia, 
S38;    and    United   States,    390, 

Revenue,  farming  the,  453 ;  as  an 
exclusive  obiect  in  laying  taxes 
belongs  to  tlie  military  period, 
456 ;  sources  of,  in  the  United 
States,  468;  most  revenue  al- 
ways  produced    by   protective 
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tariffs,  469^73 ;  from  public 
lands,  internal  revenue,  and  cus- 
toms in  tho  United  States,  475 ; 
in  England,  from  all  sourcefi, 
479,  476  ;  cost  of  collecting  in 
England  and  United  t^tiites,  482  ; 
drawn  in  salaries  in  India,  485  ; 
from  land  in  India,  488;  of 
Turkey  mortgaged,  490 ;  of 
France,  495-^;  of  Germany 
and  Prussia,  533 ;  of  Russia, 
537 ;  collected  in  tbe  United 
States  on  Canadian  products  not 

China,  587;  tailffl  Jot  revenue 
only  ia  an  Impossible  chimera, 
561-568 ;  duties  on  imparls  -will 
pixrtect  unless  domestic  produc- 
ductionis  forlriddea.562;  Amer- 
can  government  having  no  power 
to  prohibit  domestic  production, 
563 ;  can  not  levy  a  duty  for 
revenue  only,  562,  563 ;  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  calls  for  high 
duties  on  products  we  have  no 
natural  facilities  to  produce,  578; 
revenue  derived  from  importar 
tion  of  articles  of  which  we  pro- 
duce our  whole  supply,  586 ; 
duties  so  far  as  they  produce 
-.0  duties  (Mill) 


587; 


I    of 


duties  may  not  always 
duction  in  prices  by  amount  of 
duty  (coffee),  600 ;  portion  of 
revenue  collected  from,  foreign- 
ers, 633;  revenue  from  silks,  634 

Revolution,  agitation  for  a  social, 
304^807 ;  tendencies  to  paternal 
despotism  where  spirit  of  revo- 
lution is  deficient,  402  ;  effected 
in  English  government  by  Amer- 
ican independence,  409 ;  what  Is 
deemed  revolutionary  in  Eng- 
land, 436 ;  loss  of  life  in  Frenrti 
revolution  compared,  447 ;  kind 
of  industrial  revolution  needed 
in  China,  551-554 

Revolvers,  American  superiority 
in  foreign  trade,  596 

Rhode  Island,  141,  S53 ;  popula- 
tion of,  tfl  cultivated  land,  546 

Rial.  340 

Hibbons,  England  protects  her  own 
against  Irisli,   493;    decline  of, 


when  protection  against  French 
and  Gennan  gone,  634r-637 

Hice,  excise  on,  481 ;  revenue  on, 
in  United  States,paid  by  foreign- 
ers, 586;  esportsof,  611 

Itice-hullers,  American  export  of, 
596 

Roads,  taxed,  454 

Romans,  economic,  conditions  of. 
determined  their  political  institu- 
tions, 403  ;  power  first  in  sold- 
iers and  priesthood,  then  in  sold- 
iers and  lawyers,  then  in  political 
manipulators  of  elections,  etc., 
403 ;  register  of  revenues  and 
expenses,  454 ;  tribute  derived 
by,  454 ;  wool  culture  and  sheep 
among  ancient,  668 

Rome,  pope  of,  404 ;  elective,  405; 
mode  of  choosing,  418 

Rome,  ownership  in,  33;  family 
relation  under  Roman  law,  60; 
classes  which  ruled  in,  403,  405; 
extraordinary     prices     of     fine 


Rouble,  338 

Roumania,  tariff,  530 

Rubber  (see  India  rubber) 

Rupee,  338 

Ryots.  485.  486 

Russia,  markets  of,  100;  bureau- 
cratic government,  406;  value 
of  agricultural  pi-oducts  of,  230; 
relative  wages  in,  315;  orna- 
ments worn  in,  331;  monetary 
unit  of,  338;  political  parties  in, 
404;  local  government,  480;  the 
mil;  480;  expenditure  on  army 
in,  438;  alleged  low  credit  of, 
44S;  area  of,  536;  communal 
and  land  system  of,  535-537; 
emancipation,  536,  527 ;  home 
industry  in,  537;  child  labor  and 
total  number  of  hands  employed 
in  factories  of,  537;  Russliuis 
escape  three  important  forms  of 
western  taxation,  through  their 
more  practical  socialism  as  an 
aspect  of  their  intenser  despot- 
ism. 529;  the  taxes  of  emancipa- 
tion (including  rebellion),  re- 
sumption, and  pauperage,  539; 
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American  Ijiilance  of  trade 
against,  599-601  ;  pr.xiuct  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  in,  ftaU 


Salt, 


ies,  as  a  mode  of  tasntioa,  485 
earnings  of  salt  manufacture 
__  Unil^d  States  and  divfaioii 
between  capital  iind  wi^^es,  312; 
value  given  by  meat  packing, 
822  ;  tax  on,  convcrla  Uie  Hin- 
doos into  eartliwornis,  487 ;  Bo- 
man  taxes  on,  JM;  Chinese,  45o  ; 
lieaviest  known  tax  laid  on  in 
India,  4S5,  48G ;  United  States 
revenue  from,  not  paid  by  con- 
sumer, 586;  fuller  demonstra- 
tion of  this  point,  69a-697 ;  ex- 
ports of,  611 ;  imports  and  rev- 
enue from,  614;  a  surplus  of 
rovonue  not  a  good  reason  for 
willkdtawing  protection  from, 
6iO  ;  salt  production  in  United 
States  as  related  to  tariff,  693- 
687;  foreign  production  as  com- 
pared wifli  domestic  in  use,  693; 
693;  prices,  duties,  and  manu- 
facture South  and  North,  694, 
695 ;  from  1868  to  1873  duty 
was  added  to  price,  from  1872 
to  1876  it  was  divided,  since 
1876  it  has  been  paid  entirely  by 
importers  (diagram!,  696. 

Satisage  machines,  American  ex- 
port of,  506 

Savages,  absence  of  money  among, 
831;  schemes  of  converting  by 
raising  silkworms,  631 

Savings  banks   in  United  States, 


190 


.,  464 


"Saw gin,"  Whitney*. , 

Saws,  wmres  in  manufacture  of, 
681;  English  and  American 
prices  of,  mW 

Saxe-Wcimar,  515 

Saxony,  wages  in  1867,  511,  515; 
wools  of,  673 

Scales  and  balances,  exports,  611 

Scarcity,  effect  of  on  prices,  115- 
119;  of  savage  life,  163-166;  of 
crime  during  great  wars,  443; 
the  scarci^  and  abundance  so- 
phism of  Bastiat,  508 


Schools  of  political  economy,  9-36; 
of  Carey,  16;  schools  sustained 
by  taxes  under  universal  suf- 
frage, 474;  in  Prussia,  538 

Science,  ia  political  economy  a,  1-9 ; 
classification  of,  by  A.  Comt«, 
6;  the  scientific  method  in  polit- 
ical economy,  23;  how  economy 
made  exact  (Jevons),  34;  Perry 
says  the  facts  are  too  numerous, 
whirling  and  entangled,  571 

Scissors,  American  export  of  su- 
perior. 596 

Scotland,  union  of  with  England, 
840,  461;  taxes  in,  476;  prohi- 
bition of  culture  of  tobacco  in, 
480;  lessened  product  of  bread- 
stuffs  under  free  trade  in  com, 
559;  production  of  tobacco  pro- 
hibited in  order  that  import  duty- 
may  not  protect,  5G3;  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  with,  599-601;  ear- 
ly protection  to  glass,  639 

Seasons,  effect  of  bad  seasons  to 
destroy  agriculture  counteracted 
by  protection  to  corn  in  Eng- 
Und,  113-118 

Secession,  war  for  in  United  States, 
could    it   have   been    averted? 

Seed,  tax,  466;  export  of  (hay  and 
cotton)  seeds,  611;  import  of 
flax,  hemp,  etc.,  614 

Senate  of  United  States,  414,  436 

Servia,  government  parliamentary 
and  responsible,  407 

Sewing  machines,  American  ex- 
port of,  596,  611 

Sex,  in  crime  in  Great  Brihdn,  83; 
imposes  no  material  obstacle  to 
directon  of  industry  if  the  value 
sense  exists,  307-308;  women  as 
wages-workers,  325-338;  does 
their  best  welfare  He  in  giving 
them  abroader  claim  to  support 
at  the  hands  of  male  relatives,  or 
a  freer  admission  to  compete  for 
wages?  335;  limitations  on  wo- 
man as  a  worker,  326;  degree  in 
which  they  are  self-supporting 
in  United  States,  adherence  to 
the  family  order,  327;  the  work- 
ers tind  their  real  underbidders 
in  the  "ladies,"  who  work  or 
not      as     they    choose,      and 
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in  work  in  France,  497; 
many,  S24;  In  strikes,  328 

Shearing  frames,  681,  685 

Shears,  cast  steel,  English  and 
American  prices  of,  B90 

Sheep,  taiea  in  Turkey,  but  im- 
ports and  aliens  free.  488;  in 
France,  498;  antlquiW  of  sheep 
culture  and  history  of,  668-^83; 
development  of,  071;  may  be 
bred  to  any  pattern,  671;  Mgh 
prices  on  nierinos  in  America. 
676;  growth  of  sheep  and  yield 
of  wool  in  United  States, 
677 

Sheetings,  383,  666 

Shillings,  339,  341 

Ships,  building  and  repairing  of  In 
United  States,  low  returns  to 
capital  and  largeto  labor  in,  313; 
English  sliips  needed  protection 
until  they  could  carry  clieaper 
than  aJl  others(Mill),  557;  wages 
in.  In  America  and  Em^pc,  581; 
American  ships  came  under  free 
competition  in  1816,  643;  ship- 
building dependent  on  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  since  1845, 
648;  British  ships  protected  by 
discriminating  duties  on  iron 
carried  in  Ihera,  648;  canvas 
and  cordage  for,  653;  rapid 
growth  of  shipping  while  under 
protection  in  United  States,  653, 
654,  656;  national  quality  of 
ships  and  right  to  protection, 
654;  free  ships  would  put  an  end 
tosliip-buildmg,  655;  decline  of 
American  ocean-going  marine 
because  unprotected  itself  and 
dependent  on  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  also  unprotected, 
656;  while  English  iron  and  steel 
industries  were  got  ready  for 
Bhip-building  by  persistent  pro- 
tection, 640;  subsidies  t«  English 
ocean-going  vessels,  659,  663, 
663;  denial  of  subsidies  to  Amer- 
ican ocean-going  vessels,  657, 
658;  American  penny- wise  mean- 
ness toward  ships  enables  Eng- 


proflt  on  her  piracy  over  all  costs 
of  indemnity,  66B 
Shoddy  and   rags,  in   Yorkshire. 
123;   in  English  blankets,   590, 
673 
Shoemakers'  tools,   American  ex- 
port of,  596  ;  productions  of  in 
United  States,  697 
Shoes,  export  of   from  New  Eng- 
land, 35 ;  law  governing  price  of 
in  exchangewith  corn,  97;  strikes 
in,  338;  protected  in  1824,  383; 
women's    shoes  exported    from 
United  Stales,  for  one  hundred 
yeara  past ;    magnitude,   value, 
and  cheapness  of  New  England 
shoe  trade,  697,  698 
Shovels,    English   and  American 

prices  of,  590 
Siberia,  tribal  ownership  in,  33 
Sidon,  453 
Silesia,  wools  of,  673 
Silk,  early  culture  of,  in  Ameriea, 
031  ;  visionary  econonnc  views 
concerning,  631  ;  colonial  export 
of  raw,  631 ;  revival  of  in  1826, 
and  silkworm  mania,  632,  633; 
manufacture  of,  in  United  States, 
sharing  of  product  in,  813;  Eng- 
lish silks  protected  against  Iri^ 
by  Act  of  Union,  483;  taxes  ou 
manufacture  of,  in  China,  455; 
decline  of  silk  manufacture  in 
Turkey,  491 
Silks,  French  imports  and  exports 
of,  36 ;  BeMum,  26 ;  manufac- 
turers of  Bengal  petition  for 
same  protection  against  English 
silks  as  England  exacts  against 
theirs,  487 ;  former  repute  of 
Turkish  silks  and  velvets,  490; 
in  France,  500-503 ;  statutes  in 
aid  of  stlk  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, 555  ;  w^es.  in  silk  hats  in 
America  and  Europe,  581 ;  Eng- 
lish silks  protected  against  Irish 
by  Act  of  Union,  493;  decline  of 
the  tariff  tax  on  silk  though  the 
duty  remains  the  same,  620, 631; 
manufacture  of  in  America, 
growth  of  value  of  product,  633; 
a  consequence  oi  protective 
duties,  633 ;  decline  of  manufac- 
ture in  England  under  free  trade, 
632;  proportion  of  silk  manufac- 
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ture  to  Great  Britain's  entire 
manufacture  (McCullocli),  637  ; 
McOulloch'8  attempt  to ' '  explain 
away"  the  destruction  of  the 
Englisli  Bilk  manufacture  by 
free  trade,  637.  638 ;  imports  of 
into  United  Stato  from  France 
and  Germany, 637;  former  rivalry 
between  England  and  Prance  in, 
637 ;  acarf  of  ailk  in  C<eur  de 
Leon's  contest  with  Saladin,  646 ; 
fibre  of  compared  with  wool, 
673 
Silver,  in  India,  331;  the  money  of 
the  poor,  t!ie  retailer,  the  laborer, 
and  of  TiCtJ  consumption,  389 ; 
in  England,  399 ;  relative  quantity 
used,  344;  has  free  coinage,  and 
is  standard  in  India,  863;  in  Ger- 
many, 363;  effect  of  cessation  of 
drain  to  India  accurately  foretold 
by  Meggins  prior  to  1770,  and 
verifled  inl873,  373;  export  of, 
where  it  subtracts  from  circula- 
ting medium,  883,  384 ;  Ameri- 
interest   in   Chinese  trade, 


•r  for  indolence, 


.136 
Simpllcity,asai 


Skill,  influence  of  on  wages,  313 
Slanglitering  and  meat  packing  in 
United  States,  relative  wages 
and  profits,  813 
Slavery,  associated  with  tribal 
ownership,  33 ;  and  pauperism, 
30  ;  relative  prosperity  of  free 
and  slave  states  partly  due  to 
race  capacity,  33 ;  in  United 
States  by  census,  146;  slavery 
abolished  by  substitution  of 
wages  for  force,  164;  servants, 
provision  for,  166 ;  change  of 
opinion  concerning  slavery  with 
growth  of  freedom,  333;  relation 
of  to  free  trade  and  the  secession 
movement  of  1833-33,678^79;  rise 
in  price  of  slaves  due  to  success  of 
cotton,  384;  in  civilization  is  suc- 
ceeded by  jwnitentiftries,  444; 
slave  labor  and  free  trade  parts  of 
the  same  scheme  of  propagand- 
ism  in  United  States,  5d3.  687  ; 
profits  of  cotton-growing  and 
slave-growing  combine  to  make 
slavery  a  power,  687;  Uie  slavery 


Smiths,  383,  511,  646 

Smuggling,  between  England  and 
France  exceeded  legitimate  trade 
in  1774,  500;  right  to  smuggle  in 


it  Is  effected  by  agents  of  foreign 
houses  (Wells  and  committee  of 
Congress),  605 

Soap,  England  protected  lier  soap- 
makers,  but  gave  the  Irish  free 
soap  by  Act  of  Union,  493 ;  ex- 
port of,  611  ;  import  of  and  reve- 
nue from,  614 

Socialism,  theory  of  tribal  or  com- 
munal ownership  sliould  be 
studied,  how,  33 ;  state  socialism 
and  wherein  all  state  life  Is  social, 
57,  60;  what  is  social  wealth,  63- 
65  ;  social  view  of  title,  135-150; 
Henry  George's  scheme  of  land, 
135,  130  ;  disappears  as  to  title 
with  advances  of  society,  but  in- 
creases as  to  use,  180-151;  culmi- 
nates in  slavery,  138 ;  socialijillc 
tendencies  of  taxation,145 ;  aid  to 
railways  and  reaction  against, 
146-161  ;  nulway  tlieories  of 
socialism,  160;  argument  of,  as  to 
capital,  labor,  and  wages,  ex- 
ploitation and  robbei7,  stated  and 
answered,  167-185;  Mill's  quasl- 
socialism,  185  ;  the  socialist  ob- 
jection to  accumulation  ans- 
wered, 198-310;  Karl  Marx,  309; 
social  saving  by  private  enter- 
prise, 318  ;  poor  survive  best  In 
cities,  319 ;  social  ^ain  by  large 
capitals,  330  ;  social  use  of  re- 
productive weajth,  334 ;  Bastiat 
on  socialism,  334 ;  objections  of 
socialists  to  large  landholding, 
373 ;  socialist  views  of  labor  dis- 
cussed, 304-330 ;  destruction  of 
values  by  strikes,  310,  338 ;  doc- 
trine that  returns  to  capital  are 
a  robbery  of  labor  is  subversive 
of  all  social  order,  and  tends  only 
to  destroy  Industiy,  307 ;  wa^s 
of  social  labor,  333 ;  tendencies 
of  local  government  to  socialist 
iiiiflBrtHlrTniTS  4T7-479> 
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536;    in    RuRsian    finance,  538;    I 
Russian  socialism  in  two  aspecis 
exceeds  that  of  western  nations,    I 

Sociology,  relation  of  to  political 

economy,  7 
Soil,   exMuslion  of,  353-356 ;  re- 
lation of  protective  policy   to, 
STO,  611;  would  first  be  used  for 
maktiig  iron,  645 

Sol.  monetar}-  unit  of  Peru,  338 

Soldiers,  erroneous  statistics  of  in 
France  vinder  Napoleonlll.,  80  ; 
health  of  British  aoldiers  serving 
abroad,  31 ;  of  recruits  in  France, 
33;  bounty  laws  in  America,  145; 
wages  of,  390;  hold  the  power  at 
first,  402 ;  coat  ajid  functions  of, 
487-440;  relation  of  to  industry, 
440;  soldiers  forsaJe  in  Germany 
while  export  raw  materials,  515; 
expenditure  on  soldiers  inFrance, 
497 

Sophisms,  of  Mill  as  to  protective 
duties  producing  no  revenue, 
469-473  ;  may  apply  to  a  theory, 
but  not  to  a  practice,  hence  to 
free  trade  but  not  to  protection, 
507 ;  of  Bastiat  criticised,  506- 
613  ;  of  Perry  as  to  paying  for 
foreign  products  witli  domestic 
and  trading  for  profit,  571-577, 
578 

Southern  States,  effect  of  war  of 
1861-5,  415.  687,  088 ;  in  salt 
making,  694 

South  Carolina,  in  1838  to  1837, 
884,639,  630;  silk  raising,  631 

Southdown  wools,  672 

Sovereigns,  340-343;  pound  ster- 
ling, 840 

Sovereignty  of  United  States  with- 
in its  powers,  415  ;  sovereignties 
merged  in  Germany,  533;  of 
China  and  Japan  undennfned  as 
to  tariff,  588,  534 

Spain,  314;  monetary  unit  of, 
888  ;  government  responsible, 
407 ;  debt  of,  448;  order  des- 
troying vines  and  olive  trees  in 
Mexico,  480;  tariff  of,  630;  Am- 
erican balance  of  trade  against, 
600 ;  product  of  Iron,  steel,  iind 
coal,  650;  wool  and  woolens,  668, 
669;  wools  of,  673 


cratic,  405 

Specie,  import  and  export  of, 
883-  turned,  384,  386;  resump- 
tion of,  529 

ipecific  duty  on  tobacco,  con- 
verted Into  ad  valorem,  481  ; 
nearly  all  duties  specific  under 
Zollverein,  517  ;  on  glass  iu 
United  Slates,  644 

Spinning  jenny,  681,  684;  spin- 
ning frame  or  throstle,  684 

Spirits,  480,  481,  482  ;  export  of, 
611;  import  and  revenue,  614 

Spirituous  liquors,  annual  value 
of,  consumed  in  United  States, 
25;  taj;eson,463,464;  efCectsof, 
475  ;  how  melliylated  for  use  in 
arts,  476;  Englisb  revenue  from, 
480,  481,  483 

Spiritual  government,  438 

St.  Petersburg,  351,  405 

Stamps,  revenue  from,  479,  483; 
in  India.  486 

Standard,  silver,  and  later  gold 
in  England,  884;  coin,  335,  336; 
in  United  States,  336  ;  nine 
meanings,  842 ;  single  and 
double,  on,  361;  Beaconsfleld  on, 

Starch,  Act  of  Union  gave  Ireland 
free  starch,  England  protected 
starch,  493;  export  of  from 
United  States,  611 ;  import  and 
revenue,  614 

State,  control  of  railways  by,  29; 
origin  and  functions,  131-151  ; 
aid  to  railways  in  United  States, 
150-161;  decline  of  cost  (value) 
and  increase  of  utility  of  the 
state  as  sodety  advances  (Elder), 
834;  state,  like  tbe  family  or  the 
basic  qualities  of  human  nature 
is  a  necessity,  and  natural,  803, 
893;  the  government  of  m.terest 
known  as  industry  or  business 
is  more  searching,  minute,  and 
controlling  than  the  political 
state,  899;  it  is  an  unconscious 
government,  400;  form  of  the 
state  determined  by  the  material 
conditions  of  the  people  40.i- 
404  ;  stale  as  a  mcrhamsm 
much  alike  in  its  essence   and 
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form,  whatever  its  mode  of  selec- 
tion, 4(Mr415 ;  parliamentary 
and  representative  states,  406; 
responsible  ministry  and  dis- 
soluble legislature,  407-413  ; 
Eomsn  state,  413 ;  what  forces 
state  must  represent,  413;  "cou- 
curring  majorities "  according 
to  Calioun,  414;  relation  of  in- 
dustrial to  pollticiil,  431  ;  tbe 
stale  as  wise  as  its  average  con- 
stituency only.  441;  objects  in 
Buuisbment,  440;  state  aebl!>  in 
nited  Slates,  448 ;  loans  to. 
448;  eflect  on  tax  policies  of 
state  becoming  a  producer,  4^6 ; 
subjects  of  a  state  do  not  pay  all 
its  taxes,  457 ;  state  taxation  in 
United  States,  468;  functions  of 
in  England  sliown  by  diversity 
of  local  rates,  477-479;  slate  aid 
to  railways  in  Canada,  531 ; 
state  aid  to  silk  culture  In  United 
States,  631-633 ;  state  aid  to 
glass-making  in  Maasaclmsetts, 
639;  state  is  tlie  sum  of  all  in- 
trinsically profitless  but  socially 
necessary  industries,  700,  701 ; 
and  hence  merges  into  identity 
with  protection,  700,  701 
Statesmanship,  its  relation  to  polit- 


ic the  basic 
qualities  of  hitman  nature  as 
constant  factors,  398 ;  forms 
through  which  it  works  in  Eng- 
land, America,  France,  etc, 
406^39;  class  who  supply  work 
for  statesmen,  447 ;  statesmen 
should  know  whether  a  tax  pro- 
duces revenue  and  prosperity, 
465-469,469-478;  as  this  is  a 
practical  matter,  but  need  not 
know  its  final  incidence,  ■which 
is  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  419- 
460  ;  statesmanship  of  Russia  in 
emancipation,  537;  of  Germany, 
514r-633;  of  colonial  and  Cami- 
dian  independence,  531;  Chinese 
statesmanship  as  to  subversion 
of  native  industry  by  foreign  pro- 
cesses prematurely  introduced, 
548;  American  statesmen  over- 
reached and  out  maneuvered  by 


English  from  1815  to  ISGOinmat- 
ters  relating  to  carrying  trade 
and  ocean  ships,  640-664;  de- 
struction of  American  merchant 
marine  an  intended  stepping- 
stone  to  disunion,  657,  658;  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  664;  of 
Colbert  in  France,  673,  674; 
artisans,  how  attracted,  674; 
blunder  of  French  statesman- 
ship in  1786,  674;  triumph  of 
Napoleon's  protective  policy  fn 
Europe,  674,675;  statesmanship 
of  America  holds  protection  to 
be  the  surest  road  to  cheapness, 
683;  of  Great  Britain  sacrifices 
domestic  production  to  foreign 
trade,  689 
Statistics,  definition  of,  34;  phil- 
osophy of,  24-40  ;  Cossa's  fal- 
lacy as  to,  34;  what  tliey  show, 
34;  fallacious  handling  of,  24- 
26;  confiicts  of,  as  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  36-28;  may  be  due 


but 

27;    ! 


1   different 
silks. 


coal,  wool,  hops,  __, 
china  discredited,  29  ;  military 
under  Napoleon  III,,  30;  of 
tlie  poor  prove  relief  only  and 
not  poverty,  30 ;  of  eccentric 
marnage,  30;  of  heallb  and  cli- 
mate, 31 ;  crime,  33,  443,  444; 
taken  with  a  bias,  33;  accurate 
predictions  of  population,  145 ; 
of  grain  production,  shortage  and 
effect  of  In  United  Slates,  1879- 
1883, 106,117  ;Mongredien's  errors 

stuSs  In  England,  113;  during 
Napoleon  wars,  113-113;  chart 
showing  that  fluctuations  in 
America  and  France  were  iden- 
tical with  those  in  England,  134; 
of  repeal  of  corn  laws,  119;  of 
immigration  into  America,  141- 
150;  chart  of,  147;  of  forests  in 
United  States,  148;  of  beginning 
of  rmlways,  152-157;  landgrants, 
157,  158;  of  division  of  product 
between  capital  and  labor,  and 
of  division  of  capital  fund  be- 

182;  of  economy  of  large  capitals, 
319-380 ;    of   relative   capacity 
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of  reproduction  as  between  man 
and  Uia  food,  330-234;   of  ratio 
of  rent  to  value,  244;  of  rent 
and  transportation  as  balancing, 
250-253;  of  diminution  in  value 
of  products  by  distance  from 
marlieta,  tax  of  transportation, 
253 ;    eshaustion  of  soils    and 
contra,  354;  of  ratio  of  farm  in- 
comes, farm  values,  and  farm 
wages  to  nearness  of  consumers 
(Dodge),  256-363;  of  agriculture 
by  machinery,  3«3-267;  of  large 
landholders    in    America     and 
England,  368-374;  of  depopula- 
tion and  waste  of  Ireland,  274- 
275-  of  emergence  of  food  plants 
into   general    use,   275-380;   of 
cost  and  economy  of  strilies  and 
lockouts,  310,   338;   of  division 
between  capital  fund  and  wage 
fund  in  America,  311-314;    of 
women  who  labor.  83S-338;  of 
value  of  standard  coins,  338;  of 
flncn^B  of  British   coins,  340- 
843;  of  all  coins  and  paper  in 
use,  344;   of  export  of  bonds, 
340'   of  tiu-niug  from  silver  to 
gold  in  Germany,  363;  of  rate 
of  producUon  of  gold  and  silver, 
363-387 ;    causes   of    disparity 
between   silver  and   gold,   368; 
of  crises,    1825-6   in   England, 
371;  1847  In  England,  374;  1857 
in  England.  377;  of  1816-19  m 
Uniled  States,  381;   of  1837  m 
United  S»tes,383-385 ;  of  1857  m 
United  States.  385-388;  of  18W  in 
England,  389;  of  1873  in  United 
States,  390-393 ;  of  balance  of 
trade  doctrine.  393,  394;  of  bal- 
ance of  trade,  how  marred,  395; 
of  cost  of  armies.  437 ;  of  crime, 
440  ■    of  income  and   expendi- 
ture of  United  States  in  1883.  45; 
of  average    imports  and  ratio  of 
revenue  to  imports  under  pro- 
tection and  low  duties  from  1831 
to  1861. 469-470  ;  of  taction  in 
Great  Britain,  476,  479;  of  pau- 
pers in  Enghmd,  478  ;  of  cost  of 
collecting  revenue,  482  ;  of  spo- 
liation  of   India,    484-488;   of 
Turkey,  488-491  ;  spoliation  and 
decline  of   Ireland,  491-495  ;  of 


occupations  of   Prencli.  496  ;  of 
women  in  France,  497  ;  of  reve- 
nues,   498 ;    of    French     taxes, 
499  ;  of  population  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  516 ;   of  German  reve- 
nues and  prosperity,  403-534; 
of  sources  of  revenue,  523  ;  of 
iron  and  steel  production.  523 ; 
ot  emancipation  in  Russia.  537  ; 
of    resumption   of    specie  pay- 
ments in  Russia.  538  ;  concern- 
ing  China  alwM-s   begin  in  a 
guess,  537  ;  of  Chmese  popula- 
tion as  estimated  by  most  com- 
petent geographers.  538-550 ;  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  America, 
648;    of  rates  of  duty  and  of 
duties  pmd  by  forei^  producers 
under  American  tariff,  607-620  ; 
of  steel  rails,  cutlery,  plumbing 
ware,  paper,and  crockery  trades, 
630-636  ;  of  estperiments  in  silk 
culture  in  America.  631 ;  Ameri- 
can  manufacture  of  silk,  633  ; 
of  silk  manufacture  in  England, 
634-637 ;  of  process  of  iron  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain,  646  ;  of 
(be  worid'a  iron,  steel,  and  coal 
production  in    1S81-1883,  650; 
of  American  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, steel  rails,  railroad  build- 
ing, and  immigration  from  1860 
to   1888.  651  ;    of   English  and 
American    shipping   and    their 
rivalry  in  ocean  carrying  trade, 
653-664 ;    of   manufactures    in 
Canada.  664.  668  ;  of  sheep  and 
wool   and    prices.  666-684 ;  of 
cotton  and  cotton  goods  manufac- 
ture in  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. 684-691  ;  of  quinine,  693  ; 
of  American  and  foreign  salt. 
693-697 
Statutes,  of  England  protective  and 
prohibitoiy,  555 ;  protective  of 
iron,   steel,  and  shipping,   648; 
American  less  so.  648 ;  English 
protection  of  wool,  669 
Steel  (see    Iron),   acts    to   protect 
manufacture  of,  in  England.  555; 
wages  earned  in  iron  and  steel 
in  United  States.  313 ;  German, 
523-  wages  in  steel  works  United 
Slates  and  Europe,  581;  were  the 
duties  on  steel  railsa  tax  on  cou- 
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KuniPrs  or  a  relief  to  railways? 
fiS9,  651  ;  English  and  Amevicaa 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  wares  in 


causes  than  tariff  operated  to 
delay  fall  in   prices,  618,   619  ; 

S reduction  and  prices  in  United 
tales  from  1860  to  1888,  651 

Stock,  exchanees,  a  more  perfect 
form  of  market,  101 ;  shrinkage 
ofrBilwaystocks,333;  livestock, 
absence  of  in  Chinese  empire 
and  its  economic  efiects,  540-547 

Stone,  wages  of  working  in,  in  Eng- 
land and  Massachusetts,  5^ ; 
age  of  stone,  645 

SU)Qeware,  exports  of,  810  ;  im- 
|>orts  of  and  revenue  from,  eia 

Strikes,  relation  of  to  commercial 
crises,  190  ;  waste  of,  310,  328  ; 
not  wholly  cured  by  profit  shar- 
ing, 314 ;  number  of,  from  1881 
to  1886,  men  and  establishments 
engaged,  and  gain  and  loss  by, 
3^ ;  English  strikes  and  riots  of 
the  machme  breakers.  684 

Subsidy,  protection  by,  efficiently 
applied  to  English  vessels,  656- 
660  ;  while  denied  to  American, 
656-659 ;  liberality  of  British 
government,  663  ;  mode  of  pay- 
ing, 663 ;  economy  of  subsidies, 
663,  675 

Suez  canal,  favors  absenteeism  in 
India,  487- 

Suffrage,  influence  of  extended, 
403 ;  expanding  the  right  of, 
418:  effect  of  estension  of,  on  Uie 
spirit  and  intent  of  legislation, 
434  ;  why  only  males  vote,  43S ; 
effect  of  universal,  oa  modes  of 
taxation,  474 

Sugar,  revenue  from  (1861)  in  Eng- 
land,480;  repeal  of  import  duty, 
480;  excise,  481;  revenue  from, 
in  France,  498,  503 ,  History 
of  development  of  beet  sugar 
in  Europe,  503-506 ;  efforts  to 
prove  a  country  richer  for  not 
producing  it,  though  it  can  pro- 
duce it  cheaper  than  any  others 


but  not  at  first,  504  ;  Prance  ob- 
tained abundant  and  cheap  beet 
sugar  in  1840,  505 ;  German  ex- 
port of,  530 ;  cultivation  of, 
partly  extinguished  by  forced 
importations  in  Japan,  554 ; 
wages  in  refineries  in  United 
States  and  Europe,  581 ;  cone 
growers  in  Jamaica  seek  to  get 
into  a  protected  market,  505 ; 
since  1860  France  taxes  beet 
sugar  heavier  than  colonial,  505; 
export  of,  611 ;  import  and  reve- 
nue, 614 ;  slate  of  American 
market  and  prices  relatively  to 
European,  618 ;  necessity  of 
making  all  tlie  sugar  a  nation 


Supply  and  demand,  economics  a 
study  of,  4 :  law  of  applied  to 
prices  as  aflTected  by  duty,  591- 
594  ;  law  of  ratio  of  whole  sup- 
ply to  whole  demand  applied  to 
determine  effect  of  import  duties 
on  prices  where  there  is  a  com- 
peting domestic  production,  618; 
when  supply  is  short  prices  rise 
in  disproportion  to  scarcity,  690 ; 
of  cotton  in  cotton  famine,  690  ; 
prices  diminish  chiefly  with  the 
magnitude  of  supply  (shoes), 
697.  608 

Surplus,  of  revenue  in  United 
States  under  protection,  384 ; 
division  of,  among  the  States, 
384 ;  how  it  arises  (1883),  468  ; 
existence  of,  not  a  good  reason 
for  withdrawing  protection  from 

I  salt  (Jefferson),  640 ;  the  greater 
the  national  surplus  relatively  to 
a  uniform  demand  the  less  its 
aggregate  value  (woolens),  673 ; 
compare  Tooke,  Carey  and 
Baird,  118,  117  ;  (Ulustrated  in 
case  of  raw  cotton),  687 

Sweden,  monetary  unit  of,  838 ; 
wages  of  blacksmiths  and  iron 
puddlevs  in,  511 ;  American  bal- 
ance of  trade  against,  600 ;  pro- 
duct of  iron,  steel,  and  coal  in, 
650 

Switzerland, 
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IT, 


Table-waie,  American  export  of, 
596 

Tallow,  United  States  reveoue  on, 
not  paid  by  consumer,  5B6 ;  ex- 
port of,  611 ;  import  and  reve- 
nue, 614 

Tanning  bark,  protectioa  on,  and 
export  of,  810 

Tapestry,  introduced  in  France, 


s  necessary 
as  a  protective  agent,  319;  of 
1834-&  in  United  States,  383; 
compromise  tarifE  of 
how  it  brougbt  -~  *' 


1  tlie  inflation 

crisis  of  1837, 

United    States 

%1  compared  as 


of  lb34^6 
383  ;  tariffs 
fromlSSO  to 

imports,  and  immigration.  468- 
473 ;  imparlance  of  making, 
488;  Turkish  tariff  on  English 
steel  3  per  cent.,  English  tariff 
on  Turkisli  steel  $150  per  ton  ; 
liow  English  and  Irish  tariffs 
contrast  under  Act  of  Union,  493 ; 
England  takes  protection  and 
dear  goods  and  gives  Ireland 
free  trade  and  cheap  goods,  493 ; 
sample  of  specific  duties  in  Zoll- 
verein,  517  ;  tariff  of  Russia  de- 
signed for  protection  chiefly,  537 ; 
essential  uniformity  in  all  tariffs, 
530 ;  except  where  sovereignties 
are  coerced,  533,  534;  Chinese 
and  Japanese  tariffs,  obtained  by 
American  and  English  coercion, 
584,  553  ;  tariff  of  Prance,  pro- 
tective duties  in,  498  ;  discussed 
by  Smith,  500;  retaliatory  tariffs. 
600 ;  tariff  for  revenue  onl^  an 
impossible  thing  in  the  United 
States,  561-568;  Sidgwick  on, 
561-566 ;  need  of  protection  in- 
creases with  means  of  transpor- 
tation, 569 ;  rate  of  tariff  re- 
quired to  sustain  production  in 
Unes  wliere  equivalent  effort  pro- 
duces, 585  ;  tariff  not^  las  wlieu 
the  production  it  causes  lowers 
prices  more  than  the  duty  raised 


them  (steel  rails),  589,  951 ; 
tariff  not  a  tax  on  consumers 
when  paid  by  importing  produ- 
cers, 612-615;  when  price  is 
raised  but  there  is  a  competing 
domestic  production,  618-620 ; 
change  of  revenue  tariff  on  silks 
to  protective,  683;  effects  of, 
633  ;  tariff  as  to  silk  from  1790 
to  date,  634 ;  Jefferson  regarded 
tariff  and  patriotism  as  identical 
even  where  the  revenue  was  in  ex- 
cess of  needs,  640 ;  of  1834  on 
glass,  and  effect  of,  643  ;  British 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  from  1790 
to  1849  created  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  of  1850  tol888, 648 
-650;  American  free  trade  tariffs 
on  iron  and  steel  for  same  period 
destroyed  our  ocean  cai'rying 
trade,  648-650;  discriminating 
duties  according  to  bottoms  in 
aid  of  ships,  653 ;  effect  of  pro- 
tective tariff  in  other  countries 
on  England,  664;  principles  on 
which  wool  and  woolen  duties 
were  based  in  United  Stales, 
677 ;  caused  a  great  increase  in 
production  of  woolens  and  wools 
and  a  gradual  lowering  in  price 
through  abundant  supply,  674. 
678;  Bigelow  and  Hayes  on,  678; 
on  quinine.  691,  693 
Tartary,  economic  conditions  fa- 
vor nomadic  life,  402 
Tasmania,  445 

Tax-payers,  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  revenue  collected  from  for- 
eigners, 58B  ;  amount  of  relief, 
686,  613,  616,  617 
Taxation,  the  state  the  proper 
judge  of  the  purposes  to  which 
It  Is  adequate,  431  ;  earliest  tax- 
ation was  tribute,  453  ;  rapine 
by,  45S ;  is  rent  where  govern- 
ment runs  industry,  463 ;  taxes 
in  services,  453 ;  and  representa- 
tion, 458  ;  objects  of,  455 ;  theo- 
ries of  equality  in,  456 ;  on  pro- 
perty, 456 ;  on  expenditure,  456; 
on  superfluities,  466 ;  despotism 
of  single-taxism,  457  ;  vagueness 
and  self-contradiction  in  Dr. 
Smith's  theories  of,  467-460 ; 
,      elusiveness  of   taxes   and   dif- 
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,   482-488; 


fusion  of  their 

self-imposed  taxation,  466  ;  tax- 
ation by  profits  of  trade  wifJi 
conquered  barbarians,  483,  490 ; 
in  France,  496-504 ;  in  Oermany 
and  Prussia,  523 ;  tax  on  liuman 
energy  in  creating  tlie  means  of 
reproducing  wealtli  in  western 
nations,  549  ;  degree  in  wliicli 
burden  of  domestic  taxation  is 
borne  by  domestic  producers, 
556  ;  taxation  for  revenue  (with- 
out either  protecting  or  destroy- 
ing industry)  an  impossible  chi- 
mera, 561,  663,  563  ;  all  produc- 
tion caused  \w  some  form  of  tax- 
ation, 584 ;  Perry's  error,  584 ; 
tariff  duties  in  part  relieve  dom- 
estic tax-payera  wholly  from 
taxation,  585  ;  by  collecting  rev- 
enues from  f<Mreign  producers, 
B86 ;  duty  on  import  iloea  not  ef- 
fect a  tax  on  consumer  unless  it 
raises  price.  589,  612-614 ;  nor  if 
deductions  in  price  exceed  rise, 
590 :  the  "  tax  ^  of  protection  an 
exploded  mytli,  683 
Taxes,  effect  of,  on  statistics.  S9  ; 
as  a  means  of  confiscating  land 
by  numbers,  125-130;  none  on 
land  in  Great  Britain,  144 ;  in 
America.  144 ;  socialistic,  145  ; 
transportation  as  a  tax  on  pro- 
duction, 250-253 ;  the  chief  tax 
on  producers  of  farm  products, 
320;  Elder  on  greater  freedom 
in  taxation  tis  society  advances, 
324;  of  United  States  in  1861-5, 
853;  paid  freely  where  money  is 
made  plenty,  353;  modes  of  vot- 
ing in  early  England,  408,  409; 
tribut*  the  earliest  form  of,  453; 
mention  of,  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, 453  ;  in  Roman  Empire, 
Asia,  Carthage,  Gaul,  454;  mode 
of  distributing  under  Constan- 
tine,  455 ;  in  Extern  Empire 
and  China,  455  ;  enormous  rate 
of,  on  salt  in  India,  455  ;  tlio 
seed  tax  is  the  source  of  all  pro- 
duction, 466 ;  what  taxes  arc 
most  lightly  felt,  467,  468  ;  state 
and  local  taxes  in,  468;  on  liquors 
and  tobacco  an  imperceptible 
check    on    consumption,    475 ; 


amount  of  local  and  national 
taxes  in  Great  Britain,  476 ; 
taxes  in  profits  of  foreign  trade, 
484;  ratio  of  taxes  to  income  in 
India,  486 ;  taxes  become  a 
ground  rent,  486;  foreigners  and 
resident  aliens  exempt  from 
in  Turkey,  488;  on  beet  sugar  in 
France,  505;  in  Germany,  523, 
533 ;  on  liquors  brings  govern- 
ment into  partnership  with  the 
traffic  in  Russia,  537;  distribu- 
tion of,  in  Russia,  539 ;  exemp- 
tion of  Russia  from  certain 
heavy  forms  of  taxation,  539 ; 
effect  of  proposal  tax  according 
to  population,  or  to  give  alms, 
on  census,  539  ;  taxes  in  Japan, 
554;  the  tax  eifected  by  a  pro- 
tective duty  (If  it  effects  one) 
repeals  itself,  564 ;  taxes  may  be 
thrown  on  foreign  producers, 
(Sidgwick),  560;  tariff  not  a  tax 
when  the  production  it  causes 
reduces  prices  by  five  times  Uie 
entire  duty  (steel  rails),  589 ;  all 
internal  taxes  reduce  the  protec- 
tive effect  of  tariff,  694 

Tea,  on  free  list  in  United  States, 
573,  600 ;  early  discriminating 
duties  on,  to  favor  American 
ships,  653 

Terms,  elusiveness  of  economic 
terms,  14 

Texas,  area  compared  witli  Ger- 
many, 815;  salt  tieds  and  tem- 
porary protection  under  a  free 
trade  confederacy  in  salt  mak- 
ing, 694 

Textile  fabrics,  aggregate  returns 
to  labor  and  capital  in,  813 ;  are 
refused  protection  in  India  wliile 

Erotected  in  England,  487  ; 
iverpool  Cotton  Circular  on 
American  tariff,  664  ;  cause 


of 


price 
Thistle  crowns,  jho 
"Throstle,"  invention  of.  681-685 
Till^e,  perfection  of  in  Germany, 

530 ;   more   women   tlian    men 

employed  in,  in  Wurtemburg, 

536 
Timber,  exports  of,  611 ;  imports 

and  revenue,  614 
Time  required  by  free  trade  to  pro- 
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duoe  linancioJ  crists— four  years 
in  United  Stales,  883  ;  one  year 
in  England,  874,  376;  seven 
years  in  United  Slates  when  de- 
layed by  unprecedented  influx 
of  gold,  385  ;  four  to  eight  years 
in  1816  to  1834  to  extend  to  all 
branchc-B,  643  ;  Uiirty-six  years 
of  free  cajrying  Iradu  sustained 
by  United  States  before  the  free 
trade  principle  proved  fatal, 
650 
Time  required  by  protection  to 
produce  cheapness— beet  sugar 
m  France,  twenty  years,  51S-53t; 
cutlery  in  United  States,  eiglit 
years,  fi96;  general  manufac- 
tures in  Germany,  twenly-flve 
years.5Hr-517-,to  build  up  Amer- 
ican manufactures  to  prosper- 
ity, fifteen  years,  641  ;  British 
■woolens,  twenty-five  j;ears,  669  ; 
export  of  wool  prohibited  lOTi 
years,  670;  to  convert  wool  into 
a  coat,  one  day,  671;  under  reduc- 
tion of  duty  (3  cents  per  pound 
of  wool)  to  reduce  whole  num- 
ber of  American  sheep  one 
seventh,  two  years,  678;  to  re- 
duce American  quinine  manu- 
facture one-half,  five  years.  673 
Tin  wares,  export  of,  611 ;  import 

and  revenue  from,  614 
Tithes,  Hebrew,  453  ;  India.  453 ; 
paid  by  natives  in  Turkey,  aliens 
pay  nothing,  488 
Title,  private,  as  relatoi  to  labor 
and  production,  1S5,  130,  134 ; 
regulation  of,   by   government, 

Tobacco,  duty  on,  m  England, 
how  prevented  from  protecting 
the  cultivation  of,  461,  463; 
Shadwell  and  McCuUoch  on, 
480-481 ;  revenue  from,  480 ; 
comes  from  United  States.  480 ; 
invoice  price  in  United  States  of 
tobacco  shipped  to  England,  481 ; 
revenue  from  monopoly  of,  in 
France,  498 ;  statutes  to  protect 
manufacture  of,  in  England, 
555 ;  English  duty  on  American 
tobacco  according  to  Adam 
Smith  justifies  American  duty 
on  any   English    product,  556  ; 


export    of,    611  ;     imports    and 
revenue  from,  614 
Tolls,  454,  «6 

Tomiage  acts,  for  American  ves- 
sels, 653;  repealed  by  treaties, 
654 ;  dues,  different  on  English 
and  American  vessels  in  Ameri- 
can ports,  655  ;  tonnage  in  for- 
eign and  American  vessels,  656 
Tons,  gross  and  net,  650 
Tooke,  on  prices.  113-117 
Trade,  its  relation  to  commerce,  6; 
essay  on  balance  of,  by  G.  King, 
95;    boards  of,  for    grain  and 
provisions,  economy  of,  103-130; 
engaged  in,  in  United  Stales,  830; 
Gi'eat  Britain  derives  no  revenue 
but  profits  of  trade  from  out^ 
lying  dominions,  484 ;  domestic 
trade  increased  by  protection  In 
a    decree    greater  tlian  foreign 
trade  is  checked,  513;  trade  arises 
not  from  production  of  unequal 
values  of  the  same  product,  but 
vf  like  values  of  unlike  products, 
513,    hence   England's  superi- 
ority in  the  same  line  paralyzes, 
513 ,  freedom  of  internal  trade 
as  esbcntial  aa  protection  from 
exterior     competition,     to     the 
American   policy,   614 ;   a  large 
trade  makes  a  low  price,  633; 
internal    trade   between   North 
and   South  the  most  perniaaent 
and  cordial    basis   of   political 
union,  649,  650;  Uiree-comered 
commerce,  664;  in  slaves  between 
the   slave-growing   and    cotton- 
growing    States   in    1815-1830. 
677-^71) 
Traders,  home   traders  protected 
when,    without    raising   prices, 
foreign  competing  article  is  ex- 
cluded, 609 
Trades  unions,  166,  309-815 ;  pro- 
portion of  strikes  oitlered  by,!t38 
Transit  duties,  455 
Transporters,  protected  when,  609 
Transportation,     and    rent,    348 ; 
Mill's  tlicory  of  annihilation  of 
rent  by  perfect  transportation, 
347-358 ;  as   a  tax  on  fanners 
820  ;  strikes  in,  328 ;  relation  of 
State  to,  455;  taxes  on,  in  China, 
455 ;  number  of  persons  in,  in 
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France,  496,  greater  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  the 
greater  the  need  of  protective 
lari&,  569,  reduction  in  cost  of, 
a  mode  of  protection,  675 

Traps,  American  export  of  rat, 
beaver,  and  fox,  598 

Travel,  520 

Treason,  industrial,  a  general 
strike  would  be  (Jevons),  802 

Treaty,  tariffs  hj,  of  England  with 
Turkey,  488 :  f  ortugal,  600,  670; 
Ireland,  494  ;  of  1816  between 
Great  Britmn  and  United  States, 


vocable  by  England,  564  ;  with 
United  Stales,  643  ;  concerning 
shipping,  643  ;  extended  to  olJier 
countries,  653  ;  of  1815,  655  ; 
HuskiSBonon  the  profits  of  the 
reciprocity  swap,  055  ;  of  Eng- 
land with  France  in  1786  ui 
woolens,  674 

Tribe,  and  tribal  ownership  by, 
effects  of,  33,  49-54,  130 

Tribute,  of  India,  486 

Tripoli,  338 

Troy,  ancient,  Schliemann  on  iron 
In,  645 

Trunks,  export  of,  611 

Tunis,  French  bondholders  in,  450 

Turkey  (Ottoman  Empire),  reve- 
nue policy  of,  330 ;  ornaments 
worn  in,  331  ;  monetary  unit  of, 
338 :  gave  England  tiea  trade, 
170  years  in"  advance  of  Eng- 
land s  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws, 
488 ;  protective  England  sapping 
the  wealth  of  f I'ec-trade  Turkey, 
from  1675  to  1842,  488-491 ;  for- 
mer wealth  of,  in  manufactures, 
480  ;  present  desolation,  490,  516; 
the  only  thoroughly  free  trade 
country  in  Europe,  490  ;  Eng- 
land's trade  in  cotton  goods  wiUl 
Turkey,  689 

Tyre,  450;  Tyrian  dyes,  669 

U". 

Umbrellas,  exports  of,  6!1 
Union,  economic  eflects  of   Act  of 
Union  in  Ireland,  483,  493  ;  how 
it  was  bought  and  paid  for,  493; 


free  trade  to  Ireland  and  pro- 
tection to  England  were  the 
basis  of  the  Act  of  Union,  493, 
493,  494;  union  of  the  states 
hinges  upon  maintaining  pro- 
tecUve  policy,  638-630;  the  pro- 
slavery  struggle,  of  1830  to  1865, 
687,  688 
Uaite,  coin  of  James  I.  840 
United  States  of  America,  drink 
bill  of,  25;  travel  in,  28;  free 
and  slave  States  in,  33  ;  homi- 
cides in;  84  ;  secondary  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  in  eonOnen 
tal  as  compared  with  insular 
states,  35;  (field  for  study  of 
economics  the  best,  86 ;  income 
of,  36 ;  export  of  shoes  from  . 
New  England,  85 ;  the  best 
economic  teacher,  38 ;  value  of 
its  census,  39;  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, 140 :  area  of,  141  ;  sys- 
tem of  land  registration,  1^ ; 
population,  145,  146 ;  future 
population,  145 ;  displacement 
of  labor  in  by  machinery,  309  ; 
annual  product  of  induatiy  in, 
334 ;  wages  in  colonial  period 
low,  237 ;  value  of  agricultural 
product,  234 ;  its  standard  of 
wages,  315  ;  its  debt-paying  poli- 
cy ,353-855  ;  crises  in,  381-385  ; 
coinage  in  from  1851  to  1856, 
886  i  responsible  govei'nmeni 
not  developed  as  a  system 
for  discussion  or  adoption  when 
constitution  of  United  States  was 
modeled,  407,  409  ;  government 
of  United  States  defined,  415 ; 
as  respects  foreign  nations  each 
State  forms  a  municipal  subdivi- 
" —    -'   —    nationality,    415; 
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ment  in  1861-1865,  487-489; 
various  forms  of  debt  in  United 
States  and  amount,  448  ;  aisle 
systems  of  taxation  in,  456- 
468  ;  national,  468  ;  relative  rev- 
enues in  protective  and  free- 
trade  periods,  469-471  ;  how  af- 
fected by  Englishdutyon  tobac- 
co,480;  numtter  of  custom  officials 
and  cost  of  collecting  duties, 
482  ;  wages  of  iron  puddlei-s  and 
blacksmiths  in,  and  in  Europe, 
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511 ;  origin  of  federal  iinjoii  in 
United  StuWa  and  Germany, 
514 ;  effects  ot  wars  of  1806  to 
1815  and  peace  of  1816,  514  ; 
United  States  leads  in  certain 
ways,  531 ;  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  United  States  com- 
pared to  that  in  Russia,  539  ; 
subordinate  position  of  United 
States  in  trade  with  China,  536  ; 
silver  interests  of,  536 ;  lias  no 
constitutional  power  to  pass  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  568; 
unity  of  Uie  country  mvolves 
loydty  hy  tlie  government  to 
those  who  have  paid  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it,  575  ;  relative 
wages  in  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, 681  ;  rwlway  freight,  584  ; 
no  longer  supplied  by  Birming- 
ham, 596  ;  motive  in  establishing 
American  Union  was  cliiefly 
protection,  638-630 ;  first  cul- 
ture of  silk  in,  631;  Jefferson 
believed  protection  should  be 
continued,  nothivithslandlng  it 
made  a  surplus,  640  ;  quantities 
and  values  of  glass  manufacture, 
643,  644  ;  population  compai'ed 
with  Great  Britain,  646;  less 
vigorous  than  England  in  pro- 
tecting iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ure from  1790  to  1845,647,648; 
disastrous  eflects  of  American 
free-trade  negligence  on  ship 
building,  648-650 ;  product 
(1883)  of  iron,  steel,  and  coal, 650; 
percentage  of  world's  production, 
650 ;  United  States  built  up  a 
carrying  trade  and  merchant  ma- 
rine by  protection,  653-656 ; 
and  lost  it  by  bowing  the  knee 
to  the  free-trade  Baal  under 
name  of  "  reciprocity,"  855 ;  in- 
fluence tariffs  of  British  com- 
merce from  identity  of  interests 
merely,  664  ;  production  and  im- 
portation of  wool,  673,  674 ; 
diagram  of,  679  ;  the  struggle 
over  slavery,  687,  688;  Eiig. 
land's  trade  in  cotton  good  with , 
689 ;  imports  and  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  by,  696 
United  States  of  Colombia  (see 
Colombia) 


Unity  of  law,  between  econo- 
omics  and  physics,  4;  of  states, 
416  ;  and  of  essential  form  and 
Operation  underlying  the  state 
mechanism,  however  differently 
selected,  416  ;  of  Germany,  514^ 
534 ;  in  a  nation  resembles  that 
in  a  family,  575 
Universities,  480 
Uruguay,    America    buys    from, 

England  sells  to,  600 
Utility,  relation  of  to  value,  8,  96- 
100  ;  Jevons  on  fluctuations  in, 
according  to  change  in  wants,  95 ; 
bow  Reeled  by  supply,  99 ;  of  ac- 
cumulations, 330;  ini^^ase  of  util- 
ities with  progress  of  man,  233  ; 
utility  of  private  ownership  as 
against  state  ownership,  304  ;  of 
the  qualities  which  promote  suc- 
cess and  profit  in  employing  la- 
bor, 308;  is  labor  paid  for  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
Its  utility  is  social?  333;  increas- 
ing utility  of  tie  state  as  society 
advances,  334 ;  of  ornaments 
among  barbarians,  331 ;  of  mon- 


Valises,  exports,  611 

Values,  Mill's  Uieory  of  interna- 
tional values,  10-14;  relation  of 
to  utility,  6;  when  depend  on 
cost  of  production  according  to 
Mill,  10;  vanishing  values,  69- 
71;  definition  of,  79;  Iw  Adam 
Smith,  Carey,  79;  by  Hoscher, 
Marx,  Bastiat,  Caimes,  F.  A. 
"Walker,  Cherbuliez,  Jevons,* 
Perry,  LaYasseur,  Locke,  Mc- 
Culloch,  Eicardo,  Carey,  Mac- 
Leod, Aristotle,  Condillac, 
Wliately,  Say,  Beccaria,  79-84; 
fallacy  of  resting  value  on  labor, 
84;  how  all  labor  passes  into 
commodities,  85 ;  comes  from 
the  consumer,  86;  Karl  Marx's 
theory  of,  88-91;  begins  with 
Smith  and  Ricardo's  error,  and 
carries  it  out  logically  to  thug- 
gism,  91;  Jevons^s  theory  of,  94; 
based  on  Gossen's  theory  of  pleas- 
ui'c  and  pain.  94;  \'alues  are  de- 
termined in  markets,  99;  causes 
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on,  were  based  on  sound  princi- 
ples, 677  i  approved  by  all  pro- 
ducers, 677 ;  over  periods  of 
moderate  length,  interests  of 
producers  and  consumers  the 
same,  677;  "cotton  wool,"  884 
Woolens,  manufacture  of,  returns 
to  labor  andcapital  in,  313;  wool- 
en manufacturers  of  England 
seeking  the  suppression  of  those 
of  Ireland,  4B1 ;  in  France,  503  ; 
trade  in,  between  Germany  and 
England,  518-530  ;  manufacture 
in  Canada,  581 ;  statutes  to  pro- 
tect in  England  555 ;  wages 
In,  in  England,  and  Massachu- 
setts 680  58''  ■  woolen  blankets 
Per  y  rr  as  dtesbeng 
a  ta.  n  n  m  lat  d  588 
refut  d  590  679  d  nt  ty  f 
prices  n  Engl  dad  Am 
590  po  t      f    611       n  po  IS 

and        n      614    p    t    t  on  to 
wool  n  m  n  factu  e  m  Canada 
■    ~    ts   f  66G  686    itrao  d 
Le      f  an      nt  woote 
1  n  faclure  of    1  sely  d 
pend  nt    n       n  and   teel  6 
Wool-sa  k  wh         ailed  670 
Work    d  ffl  ult  a    <k   beg  nn  ng 
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Workm  n    (see      Lab        "Wag 
Strik«)   n  mb       f   rrii.1  yed   a 
reas  n    (Sm  th)    f      p    lett    n 
556      wag  edu    d    by       t 
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574 ;  should  be  attracted  to 
where  their  effort  will  win 
largest  returns,  574  ;  moral  value 
of  an  extra  dollar  to,  583  ;  re- 
duced by  free  trade,  635,637; 
number  of  discharged  and  suf- 
fering, in  1816-18,  in  United 
States,  643  ;  employed  in  Cana- 
dian manufactures,  667,  668  ; 
decline  of,  in  English  silk  manu- 
facture, 635,637;  decline  of 
numbers  in  woolen,  678 ;  in- 
crease of  number  in  Europe, 
674  ;  large  proportion  of  work- 
ers in  cotton  in  Manchester,  685; 
in  cotton  manufacture,  689 
"World  relative  incomes  of  nations, 
'  '    n,  steel,  and 
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Z  n  p  t  and  imports  of  and 
n        611, 614 

Z  11  re  n  n  ption  and  work  of, 
514^5  1  1  opvdation  of  and 
m  nt    f  German  states  in- 

t  51  what  it  could  do  for 
p    Ji      nd  wages,  517 
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